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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  His  Excellency,  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Oovernor  of  Illinois: 

Sib— I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1881;  also  sundry 
papers  relating  to  agriculture.  * 

Very  respectfully, 

Spbinopibld,  March,  1882.  S.  D.  Fisheb,  Secretary. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


Rooms  op  the  Depabtment  op  Agriculture, 

Springpield,  Tuesday,  January  11,  1881 

10  o'clock  A.  M. 


.,| 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  elect  met,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  James  R.  Scott,  President  elect. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  roll  the  following  members  answered  to  their 
names : 

President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents  Ellsworth, 
Emery,  Reynolds,  Moore,  Snoad,  Gobb,  David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Voorhies, 
Pullen,  Gore  and  Landngan. 

Minutes  of  the  sessions  of  the  retiring  Board,  held  Wednesday, 
Januai^  5,  1881,  were  read  and  adopted. 
On  motion -of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

President  Scott  called  Mr.  Judy  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
Board  as  follows: 

president's  address. 

Prosperous  Yea/r, 

The  ^ear  which  has  just  closed  will  rank  among  the  most  pros- 
perous periods  in  the  agricultural  history  of  the  State,  and  expres- 
sions of  sincere  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  such  blessings  are  becoming 
in  a  people  enjoying  in  such  a  great  measure  the  returns  of  so 
bountiful  a  harvest. 

The  condition  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  is  such  as  to  inspire 
great  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  all  classes  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  the  soil. 

The  evidence  of  prosperous  times  may  be  seen  on  almost  every 
farm  in  the  State,  m  the  improved  condition  of  farm  buildings  and 
fences,  the  unusually  large  demand  for  the  improved  breeds  of  live 
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stock,  the  vast  quantity  of  drain  tile  manufactured  and  sold  annu- 
ally in  the  State,  the  incapacity  of  the  large  storage  room  in  the 
elevators  and  warehouses  to  store  the  great  accumi^ations  of  pro- 
duce that,  notwithstanding  increased  transportation  facilities,  is 
accumulatmg  at  the  great  distributing  points. 

The  large  deposits  of  funds  at  the  oanks  by  our  farmers,  and  the 
general  payment  of  mortgages  and  loans  of  late  years  by  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled,  and  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  profits  attending  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the  lUinois 
farmer. 

This  favorable  improvement  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
extensive  system  of  drainage  being  carried  out,  the  growing  of  a 
greater  diversity  of  crops  and  more  thorough  cultivation. 

Work  of  the  Department. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Board  has  been  largely  increased 
of  late  years,  istnd  the  thorough  and  creditable  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  performed  has  placed  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  prominent  position  before  the  people  of  the  State  as  a 
progressive  organization,  anxious  and  willing  to  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic  arts. 

The  present  demands  upon  the  Board  by  the  progressive  agricul- 
turists and  the  varied  interests  of  the  State  are  such  as  to  admit 
of  no  backward  step  in  our  work,  or  the  consideration  of  any  but 
the  most  progressive  policy  in  developing  its  resources,  and  our 
watchword  should  be  advancement. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  to  the  interests  it  represents  are 
such  as  should,  and  doubtless  will,  impel  every  member  to  spare  no 
thought  or  labor  that  is  necessary  to  direct  the  mind  and  effort  of 
all  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the  most  thorough  and  profitable  modes 
of  farming,  and  encourage  a  system  of  management  that  will  insure 
as  well  as  elevate  this  calling  to  the  high  position  its  importance 
demands  and  its  merit  warrants,  as  second  to  none  of  the  other 
professions. 

The  wisdom  and  disposition  of  the  Board  are  sufficient  to  devise 
and  execute  new  measures  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  and 
as  the  honored  representatives  of  this  great  interest  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  matter  and  suggest  that  an 
evening  session  during  this  week  be  especially  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Board  may  better  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  of  the  more  progressive  agriculturists, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  all  engaged  therein  to  obtain  better  results. 

Among  the  questions  that  might  be  considered  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  the 

Relation  of  the  State  Board  to  Cou/nty  AgncuUwral  Boards. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  not  fully  secured  the  coop- 
eration of  the  county  organizations  in  advancing  the  general 
interests  of  agriculture,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  county  societies 
have  considered  the  holding  of  fairs  to  be  the  prime  or  only  object 
for  which  they  were  organized. 
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These  associations  are  composed  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
progressive  agriculturists  in  their  respective  counties,  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  their  cooperation  in  any  work  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  State. 

This  element  of  strength  is  well  organized,  and  could  be  made 
most  effective  in  promotmg  the  objects  for  whiah  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  created. 

How  to  best  utilize  this  effective  force  is  a  question  worthy  of 
much  consideration.  The  efforts  of  the  several  county  boards  of 
agriculture  to  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the*  progressive 
farmers  of  their  respective  counties  would  result  in  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  State.  This  result  can  be  attained  by  the  offer  of 
premiums  for  various  objects,  viz:  the  b6st  improved  farm,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  farm  drainage,  the  best  results  attending 
the  growing  of  diversified  crops,  success  in  breeding  and  feeding 
meat-producing  animals,  etc.,  etc. 

Elections. 

This  Board  has  entrusted  to  its  care  the  most  important  interests 
of  this,  the  leading  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  best 
results  can  be  attained  only  through  the  most  earnest  and  united 
efforts  of  all  its  members.  Any  matter  that  is  calculated  to  create 
factions,  or  distract  the  attention  or  support  of  any  members  from 
the  legitimate  work  we  are  entrusted  oy  law  to  perform,  should 
receive  that  attention  its  importance  demands,  and  such  action  be 
promptly  taken  as  will  remove  any  obstacle  that  is  in  the  least 
calculated  to  interfere  with  harmony  and  unity  of  sentiment  in  the 
real  work  of  the  department. 

That  zealous,  earnest  and  patriotic  service  necessary  to  success 
cannot  be  rendered  the  interests  of  the  State,  if  our  attention  and 
thought  is  directed  to  minor  considerations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  previous  reputation  of  the  members  of  the  Board  which  has 
heretofore  prompted  them  to  render  efficient  service  in  the  most 
unostentatious  and  unselfish  manner  may  be  sustained. 

The  time  and  manner  of  holding  elections  of  members  of  this 
Board  of  late  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  and  so  fre- 
quently has  the  matter  been  called  to  my  attention  by  the  best 
friends  of  agriculture  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Board  to 
consider  the  question  at  this  meeting,  believing  that  a  free  discus- 
sion of  the  same  would  result  in  the  adoption  of  wise  measures  for 
the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  command  the  endorsement  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  with  whom  1  have 
conversed  on  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  having  the  elections  held  at 
Springfield,  just  previous  to  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Board;  that 
each  County  Agricultural  Board  be  represented  at  the  election  by  the 
Tresident  of  the  society,  and  that  in  counties  where  no  Agricultural 
Board  exists,  the  proper  county  oflScials  appoint  a  man  to  represent 
the  county. 

The  present  manner  of  holding  elections  during  the  week  of  the 
State  Fair  greatly  interferes  with  the  management  thereof,  and  is 
the  cause  of  much  unfavorable  comment  by  our  constituents. 
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The  reference  of  this  subject  to  a  special  committee  would  ertsure 
wise  deliberations  and  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

State  Fair. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  is  properly  recognized  as  the  great  indus- 
trial exhibition  of  the  State.  It  is  important  that  the  public  be 
frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  successful  live-stock  breeders, 
the  most  skillful  inventors  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  more  pro- 
i^essive  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the  people  especially  interested 
m  fine  and  domestic  arts,  educational  and  other  matters  that  enter 
into  the  every-day  life  of  our  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  spare  no  effort  or  reasonable  expense 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  most  competent  judges  to  pass  upon 
the  animals  or  articles  which  are  placed  on  exhibition  at  considerable 
expense  to  the  owners,  who  frequently  sustain  heavy  losses  by  acci- 
dent during  shipment. 

The  general  public  as  well  as  exhibiters  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  having  expert  judges  employed,  k&  the  awards  by  recognized 
authorities  are  valuable  in  aiding  the  masses  by  comparison  to 
*udge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  exhibits,  and  thereby 
)e  better  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement  in 
stock  breeding,  invention  and  general  agriculture. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  interests  the  Board  is  expected  to 
foster  prompts  the  public  to  increase  their  demands  for  additional 
attractions,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  other  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  reports  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  published  by  the  Board  have 
been  widely  copied  by  the  press  and  are  highly  prized  by  all  inter- 
ested in  meat  production,  and  the  publication  of  similar  committee 
reports  of  the  exhibition  of  stock  at  our  Fairs  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  exhibiters  and  preserve  information  of  much  value  to 
breeaers  in  the  future. 

Location  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  permanently  locating  the 
State  Fair  at  one  or  three  points  by  the  general  public  is  desirable 
to  the  end  that  the  Board  may  take  such  action  as  will  meet  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
Illinois  State  Fair.  The  subject  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
much  deliberation  and  thorough  discussion  by  the  County  Agncul- 
tural  societies,  as  well  as  the  press  of  the  State,  and  is  desirable  to  the 
end  that  the  Board  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  reference  of  this  matter  to  a  committee  for  more  thorough 
invertigation  is  suggested,  said  committee  to  receive  full  instruction 
of  the  Board  as  to  procedure,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Board. 
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Agricultural  Education. 

The  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  intelligent  and  practical 
farmers  in  the  State  is  so  apparent  as  to  require  no  argumept,  and 
the  Board  is  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  State  to  brmg  about  this  result  through  the  School  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  Industrial  University  as  to  make 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  advisability  of  more  hearty  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  this  Board  with  the  School  of  Agriculture  to  appear 
unnecessary;  but  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  the  action  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  leads  me  to  suggest  the 
discussion  of  the  (fuestion  as  to  what  plan  of  cooperation  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Board  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  State 
University  as  a  medium  of  imparting  practical  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  a  larger  number  of  young  men. 

Fat  Stock  Show. 

Not  the  least  important  work  of  the  Board  has  been  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  the  Fat  Stock  Shows,  which  have  done  much 
to  educate  and  stimulate  feeders  and  breeders  of  meat  animals  to 
a  more  profitable  system  of  production,  and  the  results  of  some 
of  the  exhibitions  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  but  few  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  agriculture  have  realized  the  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  early  maturity  and  superior  quality  that  can  be  generaUy  attained 
by  the  adoption  of  more  intelligent  and  improved  methods  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding. 

The  great  benefits  to  accrue  to  farmers  engaged  in  meat  produc- 
tion by  the  continuance  of  this  practical  and  important  school  of 
instruction  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  continue  the  exhibi- 
tions, with  such  new  features  from  year  to  year  as  the  experience 
of  the  Board  may  approve  and  the  means  at  command  may  war- 
rant. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
five,  who  shall  be  authorized,  if  the  subscriptions  to  the  premium 
and  expense  fund  shall  justify  the  holding  of  another  show,  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  therefor,  the  show  to  be 
held  at  such  time  and  place  this  fall  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

The  annual  losses  to  the  stock  men  of  the  country,  resulting  from 
the  want  of  proper  sanitary  laws  and  veterinary  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  National  as  well  as  the  several  State  governments,  are 
so  great  as  to  demand  the  most  earnest  and  determined  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  meat  producers  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  laws  that  will  speedily  stamp  out  infectious  diseases  wherever 
they  exist,  and  provide  for  competent  inspection,  that  will  enable 
shippers  of  stock  not  infected  to  obtain  a  * 'clean  bill  of  health" 
that  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  authorities  of  any  foreign  port 
where  American  cattle  find  a  profitable  market. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  by  a  committee  would  doubtless 
result  in  deciding  upon  some  efficient  plan  likely  to  aid  in  securing 
necessary  legislation. 
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Museum. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Museum  have  added  largely 
to  the  attractions  during  the  past  year,. as  will  be  seen  by  the  report 
of  the  Museum  Committee. 

The  collection  is  such  as  to  give  great  encouragement  for  a  cred- 
itable exhibit  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  at  no  distant 
date. 

The  Curator  has  been  quite  successful  in  her  personal  efforts  to 
make  additions  to  the  collection  as  well  as  to  advertise  the  varied 
resources  of  the  State,  by  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  the 
cereals  and  other  non-perishable  products  of  the  State  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

Library. 

The  library  of  the  department  has  received  many  valuable  addi- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and,  while  not  complete,  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose  for  reference,  it  being  the  only  Agricultural  Library 
in  the  State  open  to  the  general  public,  that  presents  so  varied  and 
complete  a  collection  of  practical  and  scientific  works  relating  to  the 
various  departments  of  agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  President's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 
The  acting  Chairman  appointed  as  said  committee — 
Messrs.  Gillham,  Ellsworth  and  Cobb. 
President  Scott  resumed  the  chair. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Keynolds  carried —   ' 
That   S.  D.  Fisher  be  elected  Secretary  and  John  W.  Bunn  be 
elected  Treasurer  for  the  next  two  years,  by  acclamation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Charles  F.  Mills,  of  Springfield,  was  by  acclamation  elected  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Board  for  the  next  two  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PuUen, 
The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillham,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  for  the  years  1881  and  1882 
Superintendents  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Shows,  the 
regular  committees  of  the  Board,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  janitor  and  any  addi- 
tional clerical  force  necessary:  the  President  to  be  chairman  of  the  committees  onKecep- 
tion.  Crop  Reports,  Printing,  Museum,  Transportation.  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 
Two  o'clock  P.  M.  was  made  the  hour  for  tlie  consideration  of  the 
premium  list  for  the  Fair  of  1881. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
The  Board  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Keynolds,  Moore,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David, 
Beaty,  Judy,  Voorhies,  PuUen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 
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The   special   order  being  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list, 
and  coming  up, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
The  Board  went  into  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  revision 
of  the  premium  list. 
Mr.  Cobb  in  the  chair. 

After  consideration  of  the  premium  list  in   Classes  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E  and  F,  the  committee,  at  6  P.  M., 
.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 
Bose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.    Granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING   SESSION. 


Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Moore,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Judy, 
Voorhies,  Pullen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

Board  resumed  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Cobb  in   the  chair. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list  in  Classes  F  Section  2, 
G,  H  Sections  1  and  2,  I,  K  and  L,  the  committee,  at  10  o'clock, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.    Granted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 

The  Board  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  January  12, 
1881. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  IbSl— 9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Reynolds,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum, 
David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  Voorhies,  Bishop,  Pullen,  Gore,  Wash- 
bum  and  Landrigan. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  session  read,  and, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Adopted. 

Communication  from  the  late  McHenry  County  Agricultural  Board 
was  read,  asking  infqrmation  concerning  the  status  of  the  organiza- 
tion under  the  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  County 
Agricultural  Boards. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair. 

President  appointed  as  said  committee  Messrs.  Gillham,  Washburn 
and  Vittum. 

Board  resumed  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Snoad  in  the  chair. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list  in  Class  N,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  State  Fair,  the  committee,  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M., 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Bose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.    Granted. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Smith. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  were  introduced,  and 
the  President  and  other  members  thereof  called  attention,  to  the 
limited  water  supply  in  a  great  portion  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  having  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  State  made,  and  re- 
questing the  cooperation  of*  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  secur- 
ing legislation  for  said  object. 

The  Board  of  Health  presented  the  following  communication: 

IiiiiiNois  State  Boabd  of  HsAiiTH. 
Bpbingfield,  January  12, 1881. 

To  8,  2>.  Fisher,  Usq.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

SrB— I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
adopted  by  this  Board,  and  request  that  you  present  the  same  to  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Afirrioulture  for  consideration  and  action: 

Whebbas,  There  has  arisen  in  some  larsre  sections  of  this  State  a  temporary,  it  is 
hoped,  but  still  alarming,  diminution  in  the  water  supply;  and, 

Whbbeas.  Much  distress  is  threatened  from  this  cause  to  the  people,  and  to  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  State,  and  serious  dangers  to  public  health;  and. 

Whebbas.  The  remedy  against  the  recurrence  of  this  evil  must  be  sought  in  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  various  sources  of  water  supply,  an  inquiry  in  which  the  agricultural 
population  is  specially  interested; 

Resolved.Thfit  the  State  Board  of  Health  respectfully  f^sk  the  concurrence  and  aid  of 
the  state  Board  of  Agriculture  in  devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain remedies  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  Board  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  reference  to  the  extent  and 
cause  of  the  present  diminished  water  supply  in  sections  of  this  State,  and  to  inquire  into, 
and  report  upon,  the  remedies  possible  against  the  recurrence  of  this  evil. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  committee  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health:    Drs.  Gregory,  Chambers  and  Ranch. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

JOHN  H.  RAUCH,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  communication  was*  received  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Smith  cari;ied, 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  coop- 
erate with  the  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  matter 
proposed. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  Cobb,  Wash- 
bum  and  Judy. 

Board  resumed  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  Fair 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Snoad  in  the  chair. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  rules,  the  committee,  at  1  o'clock, 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Bose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.    Granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 


Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Eeynolds,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum, 
David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  Voorhies,  Bishop,  Pullen,  Gt)re,  Wash- 
bum  and  Landrigan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillham,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  speed  at  the  State  Fair  of  1881,  the  rules  firovernlnar  the 
same,  the  matter  of  oftering  stakes  or  purses,  be  referred  to  a  oommlttee  of  three,  to  be 
composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Class  B.  Mr.  Beaty,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Landrigan,  said 
committee  to  submit  a  report  for  the  early  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  on  the  President's  address  made  the  following  re- 
port, which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan,  was  adopted: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  address,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows  : 

The  general  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  the  suggestions  made  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  Board  to  make  greater  exertions  in  advancing  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State,  meet  our  hearty  approval. 

Co-operation  of  County  Agricultural  Boards. 

While  it  is  desirable  and  important  that  all  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  county  agricultural  boards  in  the  general  work  of  the  Board,  it  is 
believed  that  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Secretary,  in  correspondence  and  otherwise, 
will  largely  accomplish  this  desirable  result  in  due  time. 

Biennial  Elections, 

The  committee  appreciate  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  plan  for  election  of 
members  of  the  Board,  but  have  no  well-defined  plan  to  suggest,  and  would  therefore 
recommend  that  this  subject  be  fully  discussed  by  the  Board.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee are.  however,  of  the  opinion  that  elections  should  be  held  on  Wednesday*  evening 
of  the  week  of  the  fair. 

Permanent  Location  of  State  Fair, 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  President  and  Secretary  prepare  a  series  of  ques- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  county  agricultural  boards,  and  proper  county  officers  in 
counties  having  no  agricultural  organiisations,  that  will  enable  the  next  biennial  conven- 
tion, convened  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  intelligently 
determine  the  sentiment  of  the  general  public  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  locating  th& 
State  Fair  at  one  or  three  points  in  the  State. 

Illinois  Industrial  University, 

The  question  of  establishing  more  intimate  relations,  officially  and  otherwise,  between 
this  Board  and  the  Illinois  industrial  University,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  the 
committee  fully  concur  with  the  views  presented,  and  would  recommend,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  result,  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  associate  with  him- 
self two  members  of  the  Board,  who  shall  constitute  a  standing  committee  on  agricultural 
and  industrial  education. 
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Fat  Stock  Show. 

The  oommittee  concur  in  the  views  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  manafirement  of 
the  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  oommittee  su^rgested,  and 
that  it  be  clothed  with  the  necessary  power  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Board  may 
designate. 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals^ 

Tiiis  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  State,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Governor  has  brou^rht  this  subject  prominently  before  the  General  Assembly  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  as  a  sreneral  effort  is  now  being:  made  throughout  this  and  neighboring  States, 
by  petition  and  otherwise,  to  secure  necessary  legislation  in  Congress,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  authorized  and  directed  to  render  all 
possible  assistance  in  securing  the  passage  of  State  and  National  laws  that  will  meet  the 
impending  emergency. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  is  recommended  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
its  last  session,  by  General  Eeifer.  of  Ohio,  as  embodying  the  features  necessary  to  an  in- 
telligent and  emclent  supervision  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock  gen- 
erally on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  we  heartily  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  some  such  law.  with  an  additional  provision  which  shall  clothe  the  commission 
with  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  live  stock  of  any  in- 
fected State,  territory  or  district  maybe  transported  or  taken  therefrom,  and  under  which 
live  stock  may  be  transported  through  such  infected  State,  territory  or  district,  or  in  their 
discretion  to  prohibit  absolutely  th^  transportation  of  live  stock  from  or  through  such  in- 
fected district,  when  in  their  opinion  the  same  shall  be  essential  to  the  general  safety. 

Resolved,  That  we  further  recommend  that  petitions  be  prepared  and  circulated  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  forwarded  to  Congress,  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
urging  favorable  consideration  for  the  measures  proposed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH, 
EMORY  COBB. 

Committee. 

Board  resumed  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  with  Mr.  Snoad  in  the  chair. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  rules  and  the  classification  of  pre- 
miums in  Class  A — Cattle — the  committee,  at  7  P.  M., 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 
Rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again.    Granted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  C.  D.  W.  BroWn,  of  Aurora,  111.,  on 
a  collection  of  taxidermy  exhibited  at  the  late   State   Fair,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Awards. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

Called  to  order,  in  the  absence  of  President  and  ex-President,  by 
Vice-President  Snoad. 

Present— Vice-Presidents  Ellsworth,  Emery,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad, 
Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

Mr.  Vittum  submitted  the  following  recommendations,  which  were 
adopted : 

T'o  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

I  would  recommend  that  silver  medals  be  given  as  premiums  for  fleeces  in  Class  C— 
Sheep— in  place  of  diplomas.         ^  ^,,.^x,  z         --.i*.!        ^ 

Successful  exhibitors  can  take  these  medals  without  inconvenience  from  fair  to  fair,  and. 
thus  advertise  their  flocks  to  good  advantage. 
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It  is  importaot  that  sheep  exhibited  at  future  fairs  be  judged  according  to  the  recognized 
standard,  and  I  would  reoommend  that  a  rule  to  this  effect  be  printed  in  the  list  m  con- 
formity to  the  suggestion  of  exhibiters  of  sheep,  and  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Illinois 
Wool  Growers'  Association. 

The  sheep  breeders  of  the  State,  through  their  association,  desire  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement of  the  flocks  of  the  State  by  offering  premiums  to  be  competed  for  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  ask  that  they  be  announced  in  the  premium  list—these  premiums  to  consist  of  a 
silver  cup  of  $50  value  to  each  of  the  three  recognized  breeds:  the  cups  to  be  awarded  by 
competent  committeemen,  appointed  or  endorsed  by  the  State  Board,  under  restrictions 
recommended  by  the  State  wool  Growers*  Association. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  yiTTUM.  Je. 

The  Committee  on   Speed  made  report,  which  was  received,  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
Made  the   special   order  for   discussion  for  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  to- 
morrow morning. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried, 
That  the  President  appoint   a  committee  on   specifications  of  re- 
quirements for  the  State  Fair  for  1881  and  1882. 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  chair. 
The  President  appointed  as  said  committee, 
Messrs.  Vittum,  Moore  and  Snoadj 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Thursday,  January  13,  1881 — 9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Pr^s^n^— President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Reynolds,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum, 
David,  Beaty,   Judy,  Smith,  Voorhies  and  Bishop. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  sessions  were  read,  and. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 

Adopted. 

The  report  of  the   Committee   on   Specifications  of  Requirements 
for  the  fairs  of  1881  and  1882,  was  received,  and. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 

Adopted,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON   SPECIFICATIONS   OF  REQUIREMENTS  'FOR  FAIRS 

OF  1881--82. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  specifications  of  requirements  for  the  fairs  of 
1881  and  1882  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIB. 

Specifications  of  the  Requirements  "made  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
localities  bidding  for  the  State  Fairs  of  1881  and  1882. 

1.  There  shall  be  furnished  not  less  than  forty  (40)  acres  ol  suitable  ground,  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  fence,  not  less  than  seven  (7)  feet  high,  with  necessary  gates  for  foot 
passengers  and  vehicles  at  convenient  points,  to  be  located  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  • 
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2.  Twenty-five  hundred  (2500)  linear  feet  of  stalls  for  cattle;  size  six  (6)  feet  In  width  by 
eijzht  (8)  feet  lonsr.  with  twelve  (12)  foot  roof,  partitions  four  (4)  feet  hlflrh.  and  to  be  ticrht. 

3.  Twenty-five  hundred  (2500)  linear  feet  of  stalls  for  horses,  substantially  built,  with 
tight  partitions,  eight  (8)  feet  htgh,  well  roofed,  and  to  be  six  (6)  feet  in  width  by  twelve  (12) 
feet  long:  said  cattle  and  horse  stalls  to  be  furnished  with  suitable  feed  trough,  manger 
and  fixtures  for  tying  stock. 

4.  Every  tenth  cattle  and  horse  stall  to  be  closed  with  a  door  at  the  end,  properly  hung 
and  provided  with  hasp  and  staple.  Stalls  thus  finished  need  not  be  provided  with  troughs 
and  mangers.  All  to  be  whitewashed  on  the  face  surface,  and  fionsecutively  numbered 
with  figures  at  least  six  (6)  inches  in  length. 

5.  Four  hundred  (400)  pens  for  hogs,  six  (6)  by  eight  (8)  feet  each;  to  be  substantially 
built,  properly  fioored  and  tightly  roofed,  not  less  than  six  (6)  feet  from  the  ground  at  the 
eaves,  and  nine  (9)  feet  high  in  front:  each  pen  to  be  provided  with  feed  trough,  and  a  door 
with  suitable  fastenings.    All  to  be  consecutively  numbered  with  figures  not  less  than  four 


14)  inches  in  length. 

6.    Three  hundred  (300)  pens  for  sheep,  six  by  eigL. 

provided  with  feed  trough  and  rack,  and  a  door  with  suitable  fastenings.     All  to  be  con 


6.    Three  hundred  (300)  pens  for  sheep,  six  by  eight  (6x8)  feet,  tightly  roofed  and  each 


secutively  numbered  with  figures  not  less  than  four  (4)  Inches  in  length.    Pens  to  be  six  (6) 
feet  at  the  eaves  and  nine  (9)  feet  In  front. 

7.  Two  Exhibition  Halls,  to  be  built  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  each  covering  a 
.^)niv.f\  af  ILL  [iitiii  Uiaii  nint*  tlj^u.-^tiid  six  hundred  t9,liO0)  auperfStiial  feet,  lo  be  Hoored^ 
lighlly  roofoLl.  ai^l  uropyriy  iighted  by  ghiKed  windows  with  s^ui table  doora.  mid  a  flag* 
fltalT  asd  Ha^  on  t^m^h, 

8.  A  poultry  shed  not  less  thau  forty  hy  one  hundrud  (4ftxl(X))  feet,  ton  (1#)  foot  high 
at  the  sisles.  to  Im  provided  witb  iiu  [table  tahle;^. 

&.  A  floornd  bulMing  lor  cetier*il  headauarters.  thirty  by  thirty  iSOySO)  feet,  two  storlas 
high,  providtHi  with  flag-stuff  und  lltttr,  witli  f.mr  Mnr'-s*tK»rT  vringa  or  Bbod-rooma  sixteen 
by  thirty  lifix^W;  feet,  raakin^  tlh'  Kuiliiijit:  in  tIi  ytuip-  iT  a  Mroek  cross;  i>ne.  wing.  «lxtean 
by  thirty  (I6x;30)ft^et.  tobepiirtiti4i[ji-.J  oir  ii-.,[ii  tki  iuh.'r  ■■■■nrt  for  tbe  olBcmri  of  PreMdent 
and  aaoretory;  th6  oth^r  wJn^,  ^^ix^-en  bv  Hum  l*^\"if  W  ■  l  to  bo  pnt-Utlonfd  oifUie  oourt 
for  the  office  oF  tho  General  SupprintenUrrii ;  ■  nv  <nri,  Mi?ctiN-n  Kh>Hjirty  <l<ix3(>j  fi^et,  to  be 
p&rtitfoBGd  off  from  ihts  coyn  for  tin?!  An  titiii^i  rriuimitJoK^  tli*^  utlior  end,  sixteen  hr 
thirty  n^xM  feet,  to  be  partitiDQed  off  frrni  tfh^ .  lajri  for  fjlorbs  of  thn  Secretary;  the  aev- 
eraloffloee  tobe  provided  with  tb(*  lit?*'-  -iu  v  t;iMuB  and  chiUrfl;  tbfj  pfti^tltions  dividing 
the  olBees  and  open  court  to  be  not  hf.^<,  th.iri  -i, .  tH7I  leet  hifihtWith  doors  openings  from 
each  oJliea  to  the  court— all  doors  to  havt^  sutNJjJkj  Ineka  and  faHtonJuHB. 

The  several  ofH  res  to  hf?  d'.^aifi'iiiited  by  suit  able  siKiis  inBidt:^  and  outside  the  building, 
and  to  be  t>roperly  lighted  with  four  windows  lo  ca^h  wlntf—windowi*  lo  have  double  saen- 
liehts  ten  by  sixteen  mxWi  IneheB,  aLv  i«i  ll^rht^  In  each  Biish, 

Id.  A  Treaaurer's  offlne  twelve  bv  thirty  (lSix3<ir  feet,  llDored,  vrith  six  slldlntf  windows 
and  shelves  suitable  for  ft  l*  I  ling  tickota:   the  door  to  be  provided  with  lock  and  kny. 

IL  A  Business  OfRoe  for  ^uperin  tendon  tfi  of  sheep  and  swine,  sixteen  by  thirty -two 
it^xS2)  feet*  floored  and  tightly  roofed  and  gUiEed,  wltli  imrtittons  in  the  eenter,  and  let- 
tt^red  a^  above^ 

12.  A  suitable  h&U  fort  hi*  accoiumodation  of  tlio  proas  and  comadtteemen,  not  leas  than 
sixteen  by  thirty-twoa6x:<a)  feet,  with  pad! lion  in  center,  floored  and  glazed,  and  provided 
with  table  ami  ehairs. 

13.  A  carriage  filled  thirty  by  eighty  mxm]  feet,  and  nine  m  foot  Uigb  at  the  sides  and 
Hoored* 

14.  Lad  left"  drawing  room,  not  less  than  twenty  by  thirty  (SJnxSOi  feet,  furnished  with 
chairs,  labless  and  accommodatiouji  for  washing^  and  wuter-^closet  flvo  by  twenty-four 
(fix24)feet.  with  yard  not  less  than  thirty  fa^ij  feet  siiimro  tuljolnlne,  eneloeed  with  a  tight 
board  fenoo  not  less  than  seven  (7j  ft:et  high. 

15.  Amphitheatre  a  Ijolnlnff  tho  truck  and  show  dnij  lo  bft  well  roofed,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  comfortab[>' seat  Ave  thoasaud  f5.()<t(lJ  porsotis  ut  one  time.  Said  am  phi  theatre  to 
be  fJnl&hed  with  boothss  und^>meath  '-f  F^nfllolont  sizo  for  the  transaction  of  businesp. 

Kw    Judge's  stand,  two  stories  high,  to  be  furniahed  with  flagstafT,  flag  and  flxturoB, 


17,  Granary,  twelvo  by  aLxteen  iltSxlCf  fent. 

18.  Five  pnvie^,  five  by  sixteen  {5xl6^  ^ 


. -.  .. — ,.^  feet,  dat^h  with  suitable  yard  in  front,  si^ven  (71  feet 

wide,  with  ^atftway  flvo  (5f  feet  wiiie,  with  a  blind  not  leiijt  than  seven  (T)  feet  hi*:h  by  four- 
tuen  (14)  feet  long. 

13.  A  driving  traek.  to  he  properly  gradod  and  kept  in  order  during  the  fairs,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  not  to  exrood  one -haft  truh^  in  . 'ire.  nit.  and  not  loss  than  one- fourth  of  a  nilie  in 
etreuit  on  the  insMit-  line,  enolosed  wJTli  ^Mhstantiiil  railing.  Also  a  f^how  ring  around  tho 
Judge's  stand.  Uair  liu'nJredUtHUfoet  in  ilinEimtr^r,  properly  graded  and  guarded  by  railing. 

20.  An  abund^ini  supE'ly  of  good  water,  suilubio  for  persons  ami  Bto<"k.  at  ten  (lOf  ooo- 
venlont  jioints  on  the  grounds. 

31.  Sixty  \m)  tons  of  straw  each  yenj^lSSl  18S2— or  uh  muuh  thoroof  a,y  may  be  reaulred 
for  bedding  stock  on  oxhibitton  aud  otHer  purpoaea,  to  be  distributed  \uider  the  direction 
of  til  6  B  u  po  ri  n  t  e  m  l*^  i>  t  o  f  forage  and  stal  1b. 

22.  Suitable  facilities  [that  i^  to  any.  at  com  railway  communication  between  the  iair 
grounds  and  regular  railway  lines  roaehlng  rhe  city  of  — J  amido  for  the  aecommodatlon 
of  exhtbiters  and  vlsItorB.  and  for  the  transportation  of  stock  and  articles  for  oxhibition, 
whleh  la  to  he  afforded  at  reasonable  and  eui^ ternary  market  rales*, 

29.  A  wrlttf^n  cnaranty  from  the  hotels  an«l  prinf^Jiial  boarding  housefl  that  they  will  not 
Charge  for  i.h*-^  urciininnHliLUon  of  vlHltors  and  cAhibilur;^  moro  than  their  e uflto mar y  rates. 

24.  In  detc]  minintr  the  k-n'^Uot;  of  the  fair,  tho  faeilities  extended  by  the  railroads  wIU 
be  eonsld'^red.  which  inut*t  bo  in  writing,  over  the  signatures  of  the  proper  f>fllcera  of  the 
sevonil  railroaits.  giving  the  rates  that  wtlJ  be  charged  lor  the  tranaportftiion  of  paeson- 
gers  jind  froight  to  and  from  th«  fair. 

ilFi.    SuitJilih^  drainaf:^  n*-:'-   ;■--.  unil-i. 

SG.    Additioinil  j^|iur,.^,,  ■  .h.'h-isure.for  camping  iLTroiuids,  with  H  suffloient  wator 

BQppiy.  if,  in  the  opinion  ui  luc  cumniittee  of  arrangements^  the  same  may  be  neceasary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  will  also  be  considered  in  deciding  the  location. 

f7.  All  the  foregoing  specifications  and  requirements  to  be  complied  with,  all  structurea 
to  be  CQpipleted.  freshly  whitewashed,  and  fixtures  and  furniture  in  place  and  ready  for 
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occupancy  by  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  1881  and  1882:  and  possession  of  the 
trrounds  and  accommodations,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  be  delivered  to  the  committee 
of  arrangements  at  the  times  stated,  free  of  any  cost  or  expense  whatever  to  the  State 
Board  oi  At^cultnre— and  with  the  express  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  loss  or 
f  aamaee  to  any  of  the  buildings,  stalls,  pens  or  fixtures  hereinbefore  reouired,  at  any  time 
up  to  the  close  of  the  fair  in  1882.  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  same  shall  be  made  good 
without  expense  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  All  buildings  and  accommodations 
above  specified  to  be  located  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Anlculture. 

ft.  While  it  is  understood  and  expected  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  use 
ordinary  diligence  to  take  care  of  said  grounds  and  property  during  the  period  said  Board 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  same,  as  contemplated  by  the  foregoing  specifications,  yet  it 
is  hereby  expressly  understood  and  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  these  specifications  and 
this  contract,  that  neither  the  Bald  Board  nor  any  of  its  members,  officers  or  agents,  indi- 
vidually, shall,  in  any  event  whatever,  be  held  responsible  or  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage 
which  may  occur  to  said  property  from  any  cause  whatever  during  said  periods  in  which 
said  Board  may  be  in  fact  or  constructively  in  possession  of  the  same. 

29.  A  good  and  sufficient  bond  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000).  duly  exe- 
cuted, will  be  required  at  time  of  considering  proposals,  that  all  the  foregoing  specifica- 
tions and  requirements  will  be  complied  with. 

SO.  The  point  securing  the  location  of  the  fair  for  1881  and  1^  having  buildings  on  their 
grounds  suitable  for  any  of  the  above  requirements,  will  be  received.lf.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  they  can  be  used. 

Written  proposals,  in  due  form,  will  be  considered  by  the  Board,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Springfield,  on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  February  (15th),  1881. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  VITTUM.  Jb.. 
J.  L.  MOOBE, 
0.  SNOAD, 

Committee. 

The   special  order   being  the  consideration  of  the   report  of  the 
Committee  on  Speed  programme,  and  coming  up, 

Mr.  Keynolds  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Washburn  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  purse  for  run- 
ning race. 

Mr.  PuUen  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  three  last  purses 
recommended  by  the  committee.    Adopted. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Beynolds,  as  amended,  was  lost. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

The  Board  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Ellsworth,  Emery,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David, 
Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  Voorhies,  Bishop,  Pullen,  Gore,  Washburn  and 
Lanorigan. 

Board  resumed  the  work  of  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  in 
speed.  Classes  F  Section  2,  and  E,  with  Mr.  Landrigan  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  of  revising  the  premium  list  for 
the  Fair  of  1881,  the  committee,  at  3  o'clock^ 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 

Bose  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  classification  of  pre- 
miums reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  sweepstakes  premium 
on  roadster  stalUon  be  reduced  to  $50. 

Mr.  Landrigan  moved  as  a  substitute  that  $100  be  oflFered  in  each 
of  the  six  classes  of  horses  as  a  sweeg^takes  premium  for  stallions. 
Carried. 
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Mr.  Smith  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  lot  for  horses  of 
all  work.    Carried. 

Mr.  Judy  moved  to  strike  out,  in  the  heading  of  the  lot  for  agri- 
cultural horses,  the  words  "grades  of  draft  stallions."    Carried. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Snoad  carried. 

That  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  revision  of 
the  premium  list,  as  amended,  be  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  President's  address  made  the  following 
special  report  in  reference  to  the  recommendations  concerning  com- 
plimentaries : 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

In  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  President  concerning  the  distribution  of 
complimentary  tickets,  the  committee  heartily  a^ee  with  the  views  of  the  President  as 
to  the  necessity  of  establishiDf?  a  precedent  based  on  sound  business  principles,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  that  will  confine  such  considerations  to  persons  that  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  State  Fair,  or  parties  whose  official  position  entitle  them  to  such  courte- 
sies. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  entertained  by  members  of  the  Board  on  this  subject  prompt 
the  committee  to  recommend  that  the  question  be  fully  discussed  by  the  Board,  and  then, 
if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  an  Inflexible  rule  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee. 
Bespecffully  submiitud, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM. 

E.  OOBB. 

LEWIS  ELLSWORTH. 

Committee. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Judy  carried, 

That  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Finance  Committee  made  the  following  report  of  the  result 
of  conference  with  the  sureties  on  the  bond  given  by  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  specifications  of  requirements 
for  the  State  Fair: 


REPORT  OF    COMMITTEE  ON   SPRINGFIELD  BOND. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  would  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  had  a  conference  with  the 
sureties  on  the  Springfield  bond,  who  claim  that  all  the  specifications  have  been  complied 
with,  excepting  the  item  of  $300  for  steam  power. 

The  committee  would  ask  for  further  time,  and  will  make  final  report  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

EMORY  COBB, 
W.  M.  SMITH. 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Gillham,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  communication  of  the  Woodstock  Society,  asked  for  further  time 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  on  points  of 
law  involved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 

The  request  was  granted. 

President  nominated  superintendents  and  standing  committees  as 
follows,  for  1881  and  1882: 
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SUPERINTENDENTS   OP  DEPARTMENTS. 


Class  A — Cattle Mr.  Smith 

Class  B— Horses Mr.  Beaty 

Class  C — Sheep Mr.  David 

Class  D— Swine Mr.  Gore 

Class  E— Poultry Mr.  Emery 

r«i«oo  T?    TVT^«u«^;^«    J Inside  of  Hall,  Mr.  Voorhies 

Class  F-Mechamcs .  -j q^^^j ^^  ^j  24^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Class  G — Farm  Products Mr.  Washburn 

Class  H — Horticulture. . .'. Mr.  Haskell 

Class  I — Fine   Arts Mr.  Eeynolds 

Class  K — Textile  Fabrics Mr.  Bishop 

Class  L — Natural  History Mr.  Eeynolds 

Class  N — Education Mr.  Cobb 

Marshal  of  the  Ring— Mr.  Judy. 

General  Superintendent — Mr.  Vittum. 

Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls — Mr.  Moore. 

Superintendent  of  Press  Department — Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Reception  Committee — Messrs.  Scott,  Reynolds,  Gillham,  Ellsworth, 
and  Cobb. 

Auditing  Committee — Messrs.  Snoad,  Dysart  and  Landrigan. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Ellsworth, 
Vittum,  Cobb,  Dysart,  Smith,  Pullen,  Landrigan,  Beaty,  Haskell  and 
Moore. 

Committee  on  Printing — Messrs.  Scott,  Reynolds,  Moore  and 
Fisher. 

Committee  on  Finance —Messrs.  Cobb,  Vittum,  Beaty  and  Smith. 

Committee  on  Crop  Reports — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham  and  Fisher. 

Committee  on  Amcultural  and  Industrial  Education — Messrs. 
Scott,  Gillham  and  Reynolds. 

Committee  on  Museum— Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Reynolds  and 
Fisher. 

Committee  on  Library — Messrs.  Emery,  Haskell  and  Fisher. 

Committee  on  Transportation— Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Cobb,  Vit- 
tum, Smith  and  Fisher. 

Committee  -on  Fat  Stock  Show — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Cobb, 
Smith,  Vittum,  Dysart  and  Moore. 

Jury  on  Pedigrees — 
Class  A — Messrs.  Smith,  Dysart  and  Cobb. 
Class  B — Messrs.  Beaty,  Landrigan  and  Voorhies. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried. 

That  Monday,  September  26,  be  appointed  as  the  day  for  opening 
the  State  Fair  for  1881. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  lists  in  blank,  showing 
committeemen  due  each  district,  as  well  as  the  lot  in  which  each 
judge  is  to  serve. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Snoad  carried, 

That  fifty  complimentaries  for  the  next  State  Fair  be  issued  to 
each  member  of  the  Board,  and  a  sufficient  number  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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President  announced  following  committees: 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education— Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham  and 
Eeynolds. 

Pat  Stock  Show — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Smith,  Cobb,  Vittum, 
Dysart  and  Moore. 

Appropriations — Messrs.  Smith,  Cobb  and  Fisher. 

Mr.  Judy  in  the  chair. 

Motion  Mr.  Smith  carried, 

That  speed  be  added  to  the  requirements  at  the  head  of  the  lots 
for  thoroughbred  and  roadster  horses,  and  that  $500  in  speed  pre- 
miums be  added  to  the  class  for  horses,  the  amount  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Superintendent. 

Minutes  of  the  sessions  held  during  the  day  read  and  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  Board  adjourned,  to  meet  February  15,  1881,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Springfield. 


Booms  op  the  Department  op  Agmoulturb,    ) 

Springfield,  Tuesday,  February  15,  1881,      [ 

10  o'clock  A.  M.  ) 

Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents, 
Emery,  Eeynolds,  Haskell,  Moore,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David, 
Beaty,  Judy,  Pullen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

Committee  on  appropriations  made  the  following  report,  which, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 

Was  received  and  adopted: 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE   ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  on  appropriations  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  would  bej;  leave  to  report 
that  a  bill  was  prepared  and  has  been  Introduced  into  the  Senate  and  Souse,  calling  for 
amounts  as  follows,  which  your  committee  recommend  be  paid  as  specified  below  for  the 
years  1881  and  1882: 

For  premiums  Illinois  State  Fair $8, 000  00 

For  annual  salary  of  Secretary 2,500  00 

For  annual  salary  of  Assistant  Secretary 1.600  00 

Foi  annual  salary  of  Curator 600  00 

For  annual  salary  of  porter 600  00 

For  museum 600  00 

For  expenses  colleotlngr  and  publishlngr  crop  statistics 1,000  00 

For  books,  maps,  charts,  etc 600  00 

For  office  expenses,  postage,  express,  repairs,  etc 1,000  00 

Total $11.200  00 

The  committee  also  asked  for  $100  for  each  County  Agrricultural  Board  holding:  fairs, 
making  reports,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  increase  of  $500  per  year  over  the  amount  received  by  the  Board 
from  the  State  during  the  past  two  years. 

JA8.  R.  SCOTT.i 
D.  B.  GILLHAM. 
EMORY  COBB. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy,.    - 
The  following  report  was  received  and  adopted: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  from  the  Agricultural  Society 
at  Woodstock,  McHenry  county,  begr  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  communication  sets  forth  that  said  Society  did,  on  the  24th  day  of  February.  A.  D. 
1872.  accept  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1871  In  relation  to  the  organization  of  County 
Agricultural  Boards,  and  since  that  time  until  the  past  year  has  been  recognized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  as  the  McHenry  County  Agricultural  Board,  and  annually  re- 
ceived the  State  appropriation. 

The  Society  claims  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  appropriation  for  1880.  which  has  been  with- 
held by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  grounds  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  located  at  Marengo,  in  said  county.  U  entitled  to  share  in  the  State  appro- 
priation in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  societies  in  the  county,  when 
organized  as  branches  respectively  of  the  County  Agricultural  Board  as  required  by  law. 

The  Woodstock  Society  declines  to  recognize  the  application  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Marengo  Society  to  form  such  County  Agricultural  Board  by  representatives  appointed  by 
the  two  societies,  as  provided  by  the  by-law  XIV  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
apply  in  counties  where  two  or  more  agricultural  organizations  exist. 

The  equity  of  the  law  in  placing  all  the  societies  upon  an  equal  footing  as  regards  rep- 
resentation and  participation  in  the  State  lappropriation,  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  be  questioned. 

The  report  of  the  Marengo  Society,  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1879.  shows 
said  Society  to  be  entitled^to  recognition  as  a  branch  of  the  County  Board,  and  the  cor- 
respondence indicates  its  readiness  to  appoint  representatives  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Woodstock  Society  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  McHenry  County 
Agricultural  Board. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  appropriation  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  subordinate  District  or  County 
Agricultural  Board  the  sum  received  for  Its  use  and  benefit,  and  It  seems  clear  to  your 
committee  that  no  money  can  be  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  a  County  Board  until  such  Board 
is  properly  organized  as  required  by  law. 

The  committee  presented  the  question  and  points  of  law  Involved  In  the  case  to  the 
Attorney- General,  and  his  opinion,  submitted  herewith,  sustains  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment 

Respectfully  submitted,  D.  B.  GILLHAM. 

D.  W.  VITTUM.  Jb. 

Committee. 

Attobney-Genebal's  Oppice. 
Spbinofield.  Jjll.,  January  28, 1881. 

Hon.  8.  D,  Fisher^  Sec.  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Deab  8ib— Your  favor  of  yesterday  received.  In  which  you  Inquire  as  to  the  effect  of 
amendatory  act  of  1879.  Laws  of  1879.  page  1,  upon  counties  having  two  or  more  societies 
holding  fairs  and  paying  three  hundred  dollars  in  premiums,  etc. 

I  think.  If  a  county  has  an  Agricultural  Board,  under  this  section  of  the  law  the  money 
appropriated  must  be  paid  U>  that  Board.  Every  Agricultural  Society  In  the  county  hold- 
ing annual  fairs  and  paying  three  hundred  dollars  In  premiums  has  a  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  Board  and  share  In  the  money  appropriated. 

If  a  Society,  holding  fairs  and  paying  three  hundred  dollars  In  premiums.  Is  refused 
admission  to  repre<}entallon  In  the  Board,  such  Board  would  not  be  the  Agricultural 
Board  provided  for  by  the  statute,  and  would  have  no  right  to  the  money  appropriated 
nor  to  delegates  to  the  State  Fair,  until  It  complied  with  the  law  by  admitting  Its  sister 
society  to  representation  In  It. 

The  Society  refused  admission  to  the  County  Board  could  compel  such  admission  by 
applying  to  the  courts  for  a  mandamus,  If  It  had  compiled  with  the  law  by  holding  fairs 
and  paying  premiums. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  MCCARTNEY, 

Attorney 'General. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 
Mr.   Perkins,  of  the  Eandolph  County  Agricultural   Society,  was 
allowed  to  present  the  matter  of  re-organization   of  the  Eandolph 
County  Agricultural  Board,  to  be  composed  of  the  Chester  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  Sparta  Society. 

Mr.  Perkins  made  a  statement  of   his  case,  and   asked   that   the 
usual   appropriation  be  paid  to   the   Society  having   its   office   at 
Sparta. 
—2 
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On  motion  of,  Mr.  Landrigap, 
The  question  of  appropriation  and  *  recognition   of    the   Randolph 
County  Agricultural  Board  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 
President  appointed,  as  said  committee, 
Messrs.  Washburn,  Cobb  and  Gillham. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The    following    resolution,    introduced    by    Mr.    Reynolds,    was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Illin'>is  State  Board  of  A^rioulture  recocrnizes  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products  and  resources  of  the  State  creditably 
represented  at  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1883. 

Besolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session  be  requested  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  thin  purpose. 

Besohed,  That  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Affriculture  will  render  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  Illinois  Commission  having  in  charge  the  interests  and  exhibits  of  the  citizens  of 
this  State,  to  the  end  that  our  vast  resources  and  industries  may  be  advertised  to  the  best 
advantage  with  the  various  nations  which  may  be  represented  at  said  World's  Fair. 

John  W.  Bunn,  Treasurer,  presented  his  bond,  which  was, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
Keferred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried, 
That  2  o'clock  P.  M.  be  appointed  as  the  hour  for  receiving  pro- 
posals for  locating  the  State  Fair  for  the  years  1881  and  1882. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried, 
That  the  vote  on  the  question  to  increase  the  price  of  admission 
to  exhibiters  be  reconsidered. 
The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  lost. 

Motion  of  Mr,  Beaty  carried, 
That  a  committee  with  the  President  as  Chairman  be  raised,  to 
revise  or  amend  existing  laws  relating  to   the   Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  frame  a  new  bill,  the  recommendation  to  be   submitted 
for   the  consideration   of   the  Board,  at    as   early  date  as    may  be 
practicable. 
President  appointed,  as  associate  members  of  said  committee, 
Messrs.  Beaty,  Reynolds  and  Haskell. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Moore  carried. 
That  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  the  encouragement  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  qualities  of    running  and  trotting  horses,  instead  of 
$500  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose,  the  distribution 
and  amounts  to  several  ages,  and  other  matters  in  connection  with 
the  speed  department,  to  oe  referred  to  the  President  and  Superin-  * 
tendent  of  the  class,  with  power  to  act. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SBSSION. 


Board  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair.  , 

Present— President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidjents 
Emery,  Reynolds,  Haskell,  Moore,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  Dj^vid, 
Beaty,  Judy,  PuUen,  Gore  and  Landrigan.  l 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The    following    resolutions,    introduced    by    Mr.    Haskell,    were 
adopted :  , 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  commend  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  name  of  Hon.  Emery  Cobb,  of 
this  State,  for  appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Affrioulture. 

Resolved,  That  the  well  known  executive  ability,  organizing  talent,  business  traininff. 
and  thorough  identification  with  the  interests  of  agriculture,  preeminently  fit  him  to  ml 
the  office  most  acceptably  to  the  various  industries  of  the  Nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  prominent  positions  that  Mr.  Cobb  has  occupied  in  this  State  for 
many  years  as  a  practical  and  successful  farmer  and  live-stock  breeder,  and  his  faithful 
and  efficient  servicQ  in  the  various  organizations  calculated  to  develop  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State,  entitle  him  to  tne  highest  endorsement  of  the  niinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  t^e  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Board  inform  the  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture  of  other  States  of  this  action,  and  request  their  cooperation  in  this  matter, 
and  further,  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cobb  to  the 
position  named. 

The  special  order  being  the  receiving  of  proposals  for  locating  the 
State  Fair  for  the  years  1881  and  1882,  and  coming  up, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Localities  desiring  to  have  the  Fair  were  given  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  proposals. 

The  specifications  of  requirements  were  read. 

The  following  communication  was  presented  by  the  Peoria  com- 
mittee, and  "the  advantages  and  claims  of  the  city  were  advocated 
by  R.  H.  Whiting,  J.  S.  Starr  and  others: 

Office  Peobia  Faie  Association. 

Peobia.  III.,  February  12,  1881. 
To  the  Honorable  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Springfield,  Illinois: 

The  Peoria  Fair  Association  respectfully  apply  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  the 
years  1881  and  188J.  at  the  grounds  used  for  the  State  Fairs  of  1S7H  and  1874. 

The  directors  of  this  Association  have  voted  unanimously  to  offer  you  the  use  of  the 
grounds,  buildings,  etc..  and  to  comply  with  your  requirements  in  fitting  up  lor  the  Fairs. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  BURNHAM.  President. 
ROSWELL  BitLS,  Secretary. 

BOND. 

Knoto  all  nien  by  these  presents:  That  we.  Nelson  Burnham,  R.  H.  Whiting,  Charles  P. 
King,  H.  R.  Woodward,  M.  Heneburg,  Valentine  Jobst  Roswell  Bills.  John  C.  Proctor, 
Max  Newman,  of  the  county  of  Peoria,  and  State  of  Illinois,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Board  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Board,  for 
the  payment  of  which  sum  well  and  truly  to  be  made  we  bind  ourselves,  our  and  each  of 
our  n^lrs,  executors  and  administrators  jointly  and  severally  by  these  presents. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  this  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1881. 

Whebeas,  The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Board  proposes  to  hold  their  next  annual 
Fairs  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  at  the  City  of  Peoria,  in  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  on 
the  grounds  owned  by  the  Peoria  Fair  Association,  and  known  as  Jefferson  Park; 

yow,  therefore.  The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  above  bounden  Nelson 
Burnham,  R.  H.  Whiting,  Charles  P.  King,  H.  R.  Woodward.  M.  Heneburg,  Valentine  Jobst, 
Roswell  Bills.  John  C.  Proctor  and  Max  Newman,  shall  faithfully  do  and  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  done  and  performed,  all  and  singular  the  requirements  and  specifications  as  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  marked  ♦"Schedule  A,'*  and  shall  save  and  keep 
harmless,  and  shall  indemnify,  the  said  State  Board  from,  for  and  on  account  of  all  charges 
or  damages  growing  out  of  a  failure  to  perform  the  same,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void, 
otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 

N.  BURNHAM. 

R.  H.  WHITING. 

CHARLES  P.  KING. 

H.  R.  WOODWARD. 

M.  HENEUURG. 

VALENTINE  JOBST. 

ROSWELL  BILLS. 

JOHN  C.  PROCTOR. 
MAX  NEWMAN. 

•Printed  specification  of  requirements  published  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 
The  Board  went  into  executive  session  to  consider  the  question  of 
location. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 
The  proposition  of  the  citizens  of  Peoria  was  accepted. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  adopted, 
That  the  President  and  Secretary  prepare  a  blank,  submitting  the 

Question  of  permanent  location  of  State  Fair  at  one  or  three  points, 
X  date  for  canvassing  this  question,  and  electing  delegates  to  the 
convention  to  be  held  during  the  State  Fair  of  1882  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  members  of  the  Illinois  State.  Board  of  Agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilham, 
The  following  report  was  received  and  adopted: 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE   ON  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Tour  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  holdinfir  a  Fat  Stock  Show  would 
beg  leave  to  report  that  the  Directors  of  the  Exposition  Company  of  Chicago  have  ten- 
dered the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  use  of  the  Exposition  building  for  the 
Fat  Stock  Show,  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Sherman,  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Company, 
subscribed  $2,000,  and  agreed  to  secure  subscriptions  from  the  stock  commission  mer- 
chants, at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  amounting  to  at  least  $1,000. 

The  leading  business  men  of  Chicago  exprefis  a  lively  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
these  shows,  and  give  assurance  that  funds  will  be  provided  for  increasing  the  premiums, 
and  relieving  the  Board  of  any  anxiety  as  to  a  deficiency. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  proceed  to  complete  arrange- 
ments tor  holding  a  Fat  Stock  Show  the  coming  fall. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAS.  R.  SCOTT. 
J.  L..  MOORE. 
EMORY  COBB. 

Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  matter  of  fixing  date  for  holding  the  next  Fat  Stock  Show,  and 
completing  arrangements  therefor,  was  left  to  the  Committee  on  Fat 
StocK  Show,  with  power  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
The  Committee  on  Legislation  were   authorized   to  incorporate  in 
their  recommendations  any  new  features  in   keeping  with  the  work 
of  a  well  organized  and  progressive  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gillham, 
were  adopted: 

Whebeas.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair  has  rendered  necessary  the 
enlargement,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  number  of  the  police  force;  and 

Whbbea.8.  The  designation  of  ribbon  heretofore  used  for  policemen  is  frequently  used 
by  designing  parties,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  abuse;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  procure  not  less  than  one  hundred  metal 
badges,  suitably  Inscribed  with  the  Board  monogram. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell; 
The  following  report  was  adopted: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TREASURER'S  BOND. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  would  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  carefully  examined  the  financial  standing:  of  the  sureties,  and  con- 
sider the  bond  firood  and  sufficient  for  the  amount  named. 

We  would  recommend  its  acceptance,  and  that  the  bond  be  filed  with  the  Secretary. 

EMORY  COBB. 

Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
The  Board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

James  R.  Scott, 
S.  D.  Fisher,  President. 

Secretary. 
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MEETINGS   DURING    THE    FAIR. 


The  Ingebsoll,  Peoria,  III. 
Monday,  September  26,  1881—8  o'clock  A.  M. 

Board  met  in  special  session. 

President  Scott  being  absent,  Vice-President  Smith  was  called  to 
the  chair. 

Present — Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents  Emerv,  Haskell, 
Moore,  Snoad,  David,  Beaty,  Smith,  PuUen,  Gore,  Washburn  and 
Landrigan. 

Ex-President  Gillham  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  generally  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  paid 
fitting  tribute  to  the  high  character  and  eminent  services  of  the 
deceased : 


Jn    Memoriam. 


W 


^HEBEAS,  Through  the  rulings  of  an  All^ise  Providence,  the  country 
has  been  deprived  of  its  chosen  Chief  Executive.  President  JAMES 
A.  GARFIELD;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  the  industrial  classes 
have  been  deprived  of  the  able  services  of  a  faithful  champion  whose  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  has  never  been  Questioned. 

Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  State  Boabd  of  Aobiculiubb  unites  with  all 
patriotic  citizens  in  deploring  the  atrocious  crime  that  has  so  grievously  affiict- 
ed  the  Nation  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 

Resolved.  That  the  example  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the  sterling  Qual- 
ities of  head  and  heart  that  advanced  the  deceased  from  the  honorable  and 
humble  position  of  a  plow-boy  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  great  and 
powerful  Nation,  should  stimulate  the  youtJi  of  our  land  to  aspire  to  attain 
the  Qualifications  that  made  the  late  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD  so  conspicuous  and 
prominent  as  a  representative  American  citizen. 

Resolved.  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Board  be 
assured  the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  entrance  gates,  headquarters  buildings  and  exhibition 
halls  of  the  Fair  Grounds  be  draped  in  mourning,  and  that  the  programme  of 
exercises,  so  far  as  possible,  be  suspended  during  the  day  which  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  holding  of  services  expressive  of  the  Nation's  great  loss. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  journal  of  the 
Board,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  PuUen, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  President. 
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The  iNGEBSOiiL,  Peobia,  III. 
Monday,  September  26,  1881—8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Board  met  in  special  session. 

Ex-President  Gulham  in  the  chair. 

Pre«en^— Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents  Emery,  Moore, 
Snoad,  Vittum,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  Voorhies,  PuUen,  Gore  and 
Washburn. 

Superintendent  Smith,  of  Glass  A,  presented  the  following  informal 
protest  of  W.  A.  Pratt,  of  Elgin,  111.  : 

Pbobia,  Illinois.  September  26. 1881. 
To  the  Hon.  SUite  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  : 

The  underaigned.  a  breeder  of  Holstein  oattle.  and  exhibitiner  at  this  Fair,  has  been  in- 
formed that  a  herd  of  Dutch  Friesian  cattle,  belonging  to  Langworthy  &  Co..  are  entered 
to  compete  as  Holsteins  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

As  this  herd  is  not  registered  in  the  Holstein  Herd  Book,  or  even  called  Holsteins.  I  pro- 
test against  this  herd  being  allowed  to  compete  in  the  classes  for  thoroughbred  Holsteins. 

W.  A.  PRATT. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Voorhies, 

The  protest  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  to  be 
Appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  chair  appointed  as  said  committee, 

Messrs.  Smith,  Voorhies  and  Moore. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Moore  carried. 

That  the  President,  with  any  member  of  the  Board  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  either  Class  A — Cattle,  or  B — Horses,  be  authorized 
to  fin  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  regularly  appointed 
committees  for  the  classes  named. 

The  following  report  was  received,  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Beaty : 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  undersigned  have  duly  considered  the  informal  protest  against  the  eligibility  of 
the  Holstein  or  Dutch  Friesian  cattle  entered  for  exhibition  by  the  Unadilla  VaUey  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  of  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  find  that  the  above  named  exhibitor  has  entered  the  cattle  in  question 
as  Holsteins:  that  the  purity  of  breeding  or  superior  quality  of  the  cattle  imported  or 


bred  by  this  association  has  never  been  questioned  by  parties  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  themselves,  and  that  the  herd  has  been  extensively  advertised  throughout  the 
country  as  "Dutch  Friesians.  popularly  called  Holsteins";  further,  that  the  American  Hol- 


stein Association,  at  their  annual  meeting,  voted  to  receive  all  the  animals  recorded  in 
the  Dutch  Friesian  Herd  Book,  including  the  Unadilla  herd. 

The  majority  of  the  animals  composing  the  herd  in  question  are  imported,  and  are  all 
recorded  in  the  Dutch  Friesian  Herd  Book,  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y..  by  the  American 
association  of  breeders  of  thoroughbred  Dutch  or  Friesian  cattle,  by  which  name  the  bet- 
ter class  of  imported  cattle  commonly  called  "Holstein"  in  this  country  are  known  by 
their  breeders  in  Europe. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  protest  resulted 
from  sympathy  with  certain  parties  engaged  in  a  herd  book  controversy,  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern  the  Board. 

No  evidence  having  been  furnished  that  the  cattle  are  not  purely  bred  as  claimed,  your 
committee  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  informal  protest  of  Mr.  Pratt  be  de- 
clared not  sustained.    Bespectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  SMITH,  ) 

D.  W.  VOORHIES.   ^Committee. 

J.  L.  MOORE.  )      , 

Mr.  Gore,  Superintendent  of  Class   D— Swine — presented   the  fol- 
lowing petition  from  exhibiters  of  Berkshire  swine: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  undersigned,  exhibiters  of  Berkshire  swine  at  the  Illinois  State  FaiB  of  1880.  would 
respectfully  request  that  this  breed  of  swine  be  judged  at  all  future  shows  by  the  recog- 
nized standard  adopted  by  the  American.  Canaoian  and  English  breeders  of  lierkshiro 
swine,  and  that  the  announcement  be  published  in  the  Premium  List. 

ALEX.  M.  FULFORD.  Bel  Air,  Md. 

W.  C.  NORTON.  Aldenville.  Penn. 

A.  A.  MoARTHUR.  Lobo.  Ont.,  Canada. 


C.LETTON.  Jackson vZie.  ill. 
A.  J.  LOVeJoY.  Jacksonville.  111. 


A.  &  J.  DORSE Y,  Perrj,!lll. 
^'     "11 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn, 
The  consideration  of  the   petition  was   postponed   until  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
The  Board  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 


The  Ingersoll,  Peoria,  III. 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1881—8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Board  met  in  special  session  on  the  call  of  the  President. 

Present — President  Scott,  ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Reynolds,  Haskell,  Moore,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Judy, 
Smith,  Voorhies,  Bishop,  PuUen,  Gore,  Washburn  and  Landrigan. 

Mr.  Beaty,  Superintendent  Glass  B — Horses— presented  the  follow- 
ing complamt: 

Peobia.  iLiiiNOis.  September  28.  1881. 
To  the  State  Board  of  AgHculture: 

Haviner  shown  two  horses  in  Lot  32.  as  a  draft  team,  and  havinfir  been  refused  the  riffht 
to  show  the  horses  sinffle  in  Lot  33,  horses  for  a^rricultural  purposes,  I  ask  a  hearing  from 
the  Board. 

I  want.  too.  if  I  will  be  allowed  the  privilese,  to  show  the  horses  singly  in  Lot 34,  sweep* 
stakes,  horses  for  agricultural  purposes. 

W.  H.  ROBS. 

Mr.  Beaty,  Superintendent  Class  B — Horses— explained  his  ruling 
in  the  case  of  the  complainant. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

The  action  of  Superintendent  Beaty  was  approved. 

The  following  communication  from  the  New  York  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders'  Association  was  read: 

Aton,  New  York,  August  12, 1881. 
Secretai^  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Illinois: 

Mt  Dbab  Sib— At  a  meeting  of  our  merino  sheep  breeders,  during  our  spring  sheep 
show,  it  was  deoided  that  a  pen  of  fat  merino  wethers  ought  to  be  shown  at  the  Chicago- 
Fat  Stock  Show,  in  November  next.  Accordingly,  ten  sheep  were  purchased  and  placed 
in  preparation  for  that  exhibition. 

They  were  numbered,  and  their  fleeces  carefully  preserved,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
compete  for  the  most  profitable  mutton— taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  pelt, 
etc. 

We  find  that  the  regulations  of  the  show  provide  that  no  sheep  older  than  three  years 
are  eligible  for  competition,  and  our  sheep  are  all  over  that  age. 

We  desire,  if  consistent  with  the  views  of  your  Board,  that  a  class  shall  be  made  which 
will  admit  sheep  of  three  yeiirs  and  over. 

Merinos  are  a  much  longer  lived  sheep  than  the  long  wool  classes.  The  wethers  are 
rarely  fed  before  three  years  of  age,  and  oftener  at  four  years  and  upwards,  when  they 
are  regarded  as  the  most  profitable  wool  producers. 

I  believe  it  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  merino  sheep  breeders  of  the  country  that  aa 
opportunity  should  be  given  ihem  to  compete,  under  favorable  circumstances,  as  mutton 
sheep. 

Hence.  I  ask  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  above  request,  as,  without  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  your  regulations,  we  cannot  carry  out  ourrplan  of  showing  these  sheep. 

Please  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  G.  MARKHAM, 
Pres.  N.  Y.  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Ass'n. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the  President  of  the  New 
York   Merino   Sheep  Breeders'   Association  that  the   Illinois   State 
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Board  of  Agriculture  would  give  a  special  premium  of  $50  for  a 
creditable  display  of  ten  merino  wethers  over  three  years  of  age,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Superintendent  Pullen — Class  F,  Mechanics — presented  petition  of 
the  exhibiters  of  traction  ojid  portable  engines,  asking  the  privilege 
of  showing  their  engines  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre,  at  such  time 
as  the  Board  might  designate. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Action  thereon  was  postponed  until  to-morrow  evening,  owing  to 
the  muddy  condition  of  the  track. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Western  Poultry  Club  was 
read: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

^The  Western  Poultry  Club  desires  space  in  the  Exposition  Building  during  the  week  of 
the  next  Fat  Stock  Show,  for  an  exhibition  of  poultry. 

The  Poultry  Club  will  pay  their  own  premiums  ana  expenses,  provide  exhibition  coops 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  for  each  fowl.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  have  all  door 
receipti*.  and  provide  exhibiters  of  poultry  with  free  admission  tickets  during  the  week  of 
the  Show. 

J.  B.  FOOT. 

On  motion  of  Mr.*  Snoad, 
The  proposition  of  the  Western  Poultry  Club  was  accepted. 
The  following   communication  from   the   National   Department  of 
Agriculture  was  read: 

DEPUtTMENT  OP  AoBiouLTUBE.  Washinoton.  D.  C.  July  26, 1881. 

Sir— It  is  my  purpose  to  call  together  in  convention,  to  be  held  in  this  department 
durinff  the  comins:  winter,  such  representatives  of  the  various  branches  of  aifrlculture  in 
this  country  as  the  leading  agricultural  associations  may  select  as  their  delegates. 

I  wish  to  meet  those  who  are  Interested  In.  and  skilled  in.  the  breeding,  feeding  and  sale 
of  cattle;  those  interested  in.  and  skilled  in.  the  production  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the 
country;  those  Interested  in.  and  skilled  in.  grape  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  wines; 


those  having  charge  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  agricultural  societies,  and  the  educa- 
tional agrlculturailnstitutions  of  the  country— for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  general 
welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Industry  to  which  I  nave  alluded. 


I  shall  feel  under  obligations  to  your  association,  if.  at  any  meeting  held  this  autumn,  it 
will  choose  delegates  lo  these  conventions  who  are  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
deliberations. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  conventions  will  be  held  on  January  10.  and  will  be  devoted 
to  the  colleges  and  agricultural  societies,  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of 
farming,  and  of  those  questions  which  belong  to  agricultural  education  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  colleges  and  associations,  and  will  continue  two  days. 

The  second  of  the  series  wUi  meet  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  animal  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  various  modes  of  breeding, 
feeding  and  dealing  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swme.  This  convention  will  continue 
two  days. 

The  third  of  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
cereal  crops,  and  will  commence  on  the  14th  day  of  January  and  continue  two  days. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  will  commence  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  management  of  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of  wines,  and  will 
continue  two  days. 

I  would  request  your  association  to  choose. delegates  to  as  many  of  these  conventions 
as  are  of  interest  to  your  section  of  the  country,  and  as  will  find  representatives  within 
the  limits  of  your  society. 

Each  convention  will  be  composed  of  three  delegates  from  each  of  the  societies  and 
colleges  invited  to  be  present— that  is,  three  delegates  to  represent  the  colleges  and  asso- 
ciations, three  delegates  to  represent  those  interested  in  the  animal  industries  as  above 
enumerated,  three  delegates  to  represent  those  interested  in  matters  relating  to  cereal 
crops,  and  three  delegates  to  represent  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  designate  some  person  of  your  society  who  will  be  willing 
to  read  a  paper  before  the  convention  which  he  Is  elected  to  attend,  and  notify  me  of  your 
selection. 

Please  send  this  department  a  list  of  the  delegates  as  soon  as  they  are  chosen. 
Very  Bespectfully. 

GEO.  B.  LORING. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried, 

That  the  communication  be   received   and  delegates  appointed  as 
requested. 
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Mr.  Cobb  nominated  President  Scott. 

Mr.  Haskell  nominated  Ex-President  Gillham. 

Mr.  Landrigan  nominated  Vice-President  Eejmolds. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 

The  nominations  were  confirmed,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to 
famish  the  delegates  the  proper  credentials. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  alternates. 

President  appointed  as  alternates  Messrs.  Haskell,  Beaty  and 
Washburn. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried, 

That  the  selection  of  a  delegate  to  prepare  paper  to  be  read,  as  well 
as  the  subject,  be  left  to  the  delegates. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds  carried, 

That  President  Scott,  Vice-Presidents  Landrigan  and  Vittum  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  a  special  trotting  race  for 
Friday  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Messrs.  Judy  and  Beaty  were  added  to  the  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

The  Board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

S.  D.  Fisher,  J.  R.  Scott, 

Secretary.  President. 
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LIST  OF  AWARDS 

AT  THE 

ILLINOIS  STATE    FAIR    FOR    1881. 

PEORIA  SEPTEMBEB  26.  TO:OCTOBER  1. 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

W.  M.  SMITH.  Superintendent, 
LOT  1-8H0RT  HORNS-THOROUGHBRED. 

BULLS. 

Bnll.  3  years  old  or  over— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  H.  Sodowsky,  Indianola |26  00 

Gen.  Hopeweli. 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &8on,  Jacksonville 16  00 

Blaster  Richmond,  38239;  red:  calved  March  4. 1878.  bred  byJ".  H.  Potts  &  Son. 
j€kcksonville:  sire.  Imp.  Duke  of  Richmond  21&25:  dam,  Phillis  of  Oakland, 
by  Master  Geneva.  2iX368. 

BnU.  2  years  old  and  under  3—3  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 25  00 

Boyal  Commander.  3(>878;  red;  calved  January  22,  1879:  bred  by  J.  H.  Potts  &• 
Son.  Jacksonville;  sire.  Frederick  William.  23195;  dam.  Priscilla.  by  3d  Lord  of 
Racine.  21(>49. 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Stevenson  &  Son,  Little  Indian 16  00 

Grand  Duke  Oxford  A.  H.  B.  39178:  red,  with  some  white:  calved  July  15, 1879; 
bred  by  H.  C.  Hutchcraft.  Paris.  Ey :  sire.  2d  Duke  of  Clark  39169;  dam  Airdrie 
Bell  4th.  by  Imp.  Oxford  Beau  2d  15068. 

BuIL  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 20  00 

Proud  Duke.  36660;  red;  calved  November  9. 1870;  bred  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son. 
Jacksonville;  sire.  Imp.  Duke  of  Richmond.  21625;  dam  Fannie  Airdrie,  by  Sum- 
mit Airdrie.  12997. 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville  10  00 

Antiquary, Imp.;  red;  calved  November  17. 1879;  bred  bvA.  Cruikshank.  Lit- 
tyton.  Aberdeenphire,  Scotland;  Imported  1881.  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jack- 
son:ville;  sire.  Pride  of  the  Isles,  (35072);  dam  Azalia,  by  Caesar  Augustus 
(25704). 

BuUi  under  1  year  old— 4  entries : 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 15  00 

Bqyal  Commander  3d:  red;  calved  December  15, 1880-  bred  bv  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son. 
Jacksonville;  sire.  Master  Richmond,  33239;  dam  Priscilla,  by  3d  Lord  of 
Racine,  21649. 

Second  premium,  D.  G.  Ryburn.  Randolph .•. 10  00 

Columbia  Chief,  A.  H.  B.,  38012.  calved  November  12. 1880;  bired  by  D.  G.  Ryburn, 
Randolph:  sire.  The  Prior.  21190;  dam  Caroline  14. 
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cows  AND  HEIFBB8. 

Cow  4  years  old  or  over— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville $25  CO 

Prlscilla  8tli;  red;  calved  April  21. 1876:  bred  by  Birrell  &.Tohn8ton,Canada;  sire. 
3d  Lord  of  Racine  21649;  dam  PriROilla  7th.  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  (29202). 

Second  premium.  H.  Sodowsky.  Indlanola 15  00 

Vermilion. 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4—4  entries: 

First  premium.  H.  Sodowsky,  Indlanola  25  00 

Lou  an  40. 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 16  00 

Emma 5th;  red:  calved  September  12. 1878;  bred  by  J.H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jackson- 
ville; sire  Frederick  William  (23196);  dam  Imp.  Emma  3d.  by  Young  English- 
man (31113). 

Heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3—5  entries; 

First  premium,  H.  Sodowsky.  Indlanola  25  00 

Jesse  ISooewell 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 16  00 

Duchess  of  Oawland;  red;  calved  October  6.  1878;  bred  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son. 
Jacksonville:  sire  Imp.  Uuke  of  Richmond  (21625);  dbm  Duchess  of  Clark  5th 
by  2d  Duke  of  Airdrle  12091. 

Heifer.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium.  D.  G.  Rybum,  Randolph  20  00 

Lucy  Meeker;  calved  October  21.  1879;  bred  by  D.  G.  Rybum.  Randolph;  sire 
The  Prior  21190;  dam  Caroline  14. 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Red  Lady  of  Oakland;  red:  calved  February  13. 1880;  bred  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son, 
Jacksonville;  sire  Imp.  Duke  of  Richmond  21625;  dam  Imp.  Red  Lady,  by 
Scotland's  Pride.  (25100). 

Heifer  und^r  I  year  old— 4  entries: 

First  pro  in  ium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  8on,  JiickiftoiiVille  15  00 

Fanny  Airdri©  3d:  rod:  calved  Jannifvrji'  11.  1881:  bred  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son. 
JapkBonvlUe;  siro.  Uoyal  Commandur.S6878:  dam,  Fanny  Airdrie  2d  by  Imp. 
D tike  of  Rlcbmrjtiii.  f 21535 h 

Sooond  premium,  D.  G.  Eyburn.  Randolph 10  00 

Nellie  NoMe;  calved  November  ii,  1«S0:  bred  by  D.  G.  Ryburn,  Randolph;  sire. 
ThM  Prior.  LllUm:  dura,  Miami  ±li]. 

Awarding  Committee,— Yf .  Scott.  Wyoming;   A.  A.  Richardson,  Secor;  E.  E.  Chester. 
Champaign. 

L0T2-SH0RTH0RNS-TH0R0UGHBRED-HERD. 

Herd,  to  consist  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years  old 
and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  heifer  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

Premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville $50  00 

Master  Richmond.  33239;  Priscilla  8th;  Cassa  of  Oakland;  Red  Lady  of  Oakland; 
Fanny  Airdrie  3d. 

Awarding  Committee.— C,  Dawson.  Lexington;  H.  M.  Winslow,  Eankakeo;  R.  R.  Steven-  , 
son.  Little  Indian. 

L0T3-SH0RTH0RNS-TH0R0UGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull  of  any  age— 6  entries: 

Premium,  H.  Sowdowsky,  Indlanola $50  00 

Geo.  Hopewell. 
Cow  or  heifer  of  any  age— 12  entries: 

Premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 60  00 

Priscilla  8th. 

Awarding  Committee.— Vf.  G.  Culbertson.  Mays  Station;   John  Hunter,  Owaneco;   Wm. 
Armsbury,  Reason;  G.  Weedman.  Farmer  City. 


LOT  4-HEREFORDS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Bull,  3  years  old  or  over— 2  entries:  • 

First  premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago $26  00 

Sir  Garnett,  Imp.  (E.  H.  R..6180);  red,  with  white  face;  calved  July  28,1878;  bred 
by  Aaron  Rogers;  sire.  The  Grove  3d  (E.  H.  R.,  5051;  dam.  Lady,  by  Specula- 
tion. (E.  H.  R..  4149). 
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Second  premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chioa^o $15  00 

Landlord.  Imp.,  (£.  H.  R..  6010);  red.  with  white  face:  calved  August  4.  1878: 
bred  by  Mrs.  8.  Edwards;  sire,  Royalist,  (E.  H.  R.,  4921);  dam,  liaura  by  Win- 
ter-de-Cote.  (£.  H.  R.,  4253). 

Ball.  2  years  old  an<f  under  3—3  entries: 

First  premium.  Wm.  Constable.  Beeoher ^ 25  00 

Imp.  Hero.  6964;  calved  June  17,  1879;  bred  by  John  Price,  Pembridffe,  Engr.; 
sire.  Regulus.  4076:  dam.  Spot. 

Second  premium,  Thomas  Clark,  Beecher 16  00 

Imp.  Anxiety  3d,  (6181);  calved  July  3, 1879;  bred  by  T.  J.  Carwardine,  Leomins- 
ter, Enff.;  sire.  Anxiety.  2288  (E.  H.  R..  5188);  dam.  Tiny. 

Bull  under  1  year  old— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  0.  M.  Culbertson.  Chioairo  15  00 

Anxiety  4th:  red,  with  white  face;  calved  November  2. 1880;  bred  by  C.  M.  Cul- 
bertson. Chicago:  sire.  Anxiety.  (E.  H.  R.,5188);  dam.  Cherry  24th  by  Wrex- 
ham, (E.  H.  R..  4260). 

Second  premium,  Thos.  Clark.  Beecher 10  00 

Livelong:  calved  November  18,  1880;  bred  by  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher:  sire,  Sir 
Richard  3d.  714;  dam.  Lily.  1427. 

cows  AND  HEIFEBS. 

Cow,  4  years  old  or  over— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago 26  00 

Cherry  24th.  Imp..  (A.  H.  R..2410.»;  red.  with  white  face;  calved  March  16,  1877; 
bred  by  J.  B.  Green:  sire.  Wrexham.  (E.  H.  R..  4260);  dam.  Cherry  4th  by 
Zealous,  (E.  H.  R..  2349). 

Second  premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago 15  00 

Downton  Rose.  Imp.;  red.  with  white  face;  calved  July  26. 1877;  bred  by  Thos. 
Fenn:  sire.  Blakemere.  (£.  H.  R..  5227);  dam.  Rose  of  the  Teme  by  Silver 
Chief.  (E.  H.  R..  4952) 

Cowr  3  years  old  and  ijrnl*^r  4—5  etitHes: 

First  tire  mUim.  C.  M.  Oulberff^oii,  Chicago •  25  00 

Perfeetlori  'Itl,  Imp^.iL.  U.  R..  27-tyf:  ^t^d^  with  white  face;  calved  January  17, 
1878:  bn^d  by  Wm.  Hftdhamj  sire.  Bailor  Prince,  (E.  H.  R.,  5561);  dam.  Perfec- 
tion by  Leomlnt^lor.  iK.  H.  R.,  3PI«p. 

SecDDd  Premium,  0.  M.  CulbBrtaon,  Chicago  .,. 15  00 

Beauty  3d  (A.  H.  B,.  mm:  red,  witli  white  face;  calved  May  12, 1878;  bred  by  T. 
L.  Miller.  Beecher:  Aire*  Eicbftrd  3(3,  (E,  H,R.,  4984);  dam.  Mystic  Maid,  by 
Comptoti  Lad,  (E.  H.  K.>  3Ti>4^ 

Heifer,  2  years  old  and  under  3—5  entries: 

First  premium,  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago 25  00 

Lady  White  Pace.  A.  H.  R..  1506;  red.  with  white  face:  calved  November  28.1878; 
bred  by  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago;  sire.  Success.  (E.H.R..  5031);  dam.  Almira, 
by  Sir  Charles.  (E.  H.  R..  3434). 

Second  premium.  Thomas  Clark.  Beecher 15  00 

Fancy,  1973;  calved  May 7. 1879;  bred  by  Wm.  Constable.  Beecher;  sire,  Seventy- 
Seven.  1091;  dam.  Modest.  1541. 

Heifer.  1  year  old  and  under  2—4  entries: 

First  premium.  Tho8.  Clark.  Beecher 20  00 

Miss  Turner.  Imp.;  calved  September  20.1880;  bred  by  P.  Turner,  Pembridge. 
Eng.;  sire.  The  Grove  3d,  (E.  H.  R.,  5051);  dam.  Ruby. 

Second  premium,  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher 10  00 

Jessie  Clark:  calved  July  17, 1880;  bred  by  Thos.  Clark,  Beecher;  sire.  Grateful, 
940;  dam.  Jessie.  2668. 

.  Heifer  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago 15  00 

Helena  2d;  red.  with  white  face;  calved  November  16. 1880;  bred  by  C.  M.  Cul- 
bertson. Chicago:  sire.  Anxiety.  (E.  H.  R..5188);  dam.  Sunset,  by  Success,  (E.  H. 
R..  5031). 

Second  premium.  CM.  Culbertson.  Chicago 10  00 

Helena  3d;  red,  with  white  face;  calved  December  1, 1880;  bred  by  C,  M.  Cul- 
bertson. Chicago:  sire.  Anxiety.  (E.  H.  R.,  5188);  dam.  Anguilla.  by  Sir  Richard 
2d,  (E.  H.  R..  49l4). 

Awarding  Committee.— ^igdon  Huston,  BlandinsviUe;  W.H.H.  Holdridge,  Tonica;  John 
W.  Hunter,  Owaneco. 

L0T5-HEREF0RDS-TH0R0UGHBRED-HERD. 

Herd  to  consist  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years  old 
and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  heifer  under  1  yeai>-3  entries: 

Premium.  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago $50  00 

Sir  Garnott.  Imp  ,  (E.  H.  R..  6180):  Cherry  24th.  Imp.,  A.  H.  R.,  2410;  Lady  White- 
face,  A.  H.  R..  1506;  Beulah;  Helena  5th. 

Awarding  Committee, —V^.  N.  Beverly,  Corro  Gordo;  John  O.  Davis.  Heyworth;  W.  H. 
Bundy.  Carter vi lie. 
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LOT6—HEREFORD8— THOROUGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull  of  any  afire— 4  entries: 

Premium,  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chioa^o $50  00 

Sir  Garnet;  Imp.(E.  H.  R.  6180). 

Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  ajge— 11  entries: 

Premium,  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago 50  00 

Cherry  24th;  Imp.  A.  H.  R.  2410. 

Awarding  Committee— J a^.  Lounes,  Table  Grove;  Edward  Dy bum,  Bloominffton;  A.  M. 
Winslow,  Kankakee. 

LOT  7-DEVON8-THOROUGHBRED. 

BULLS. 

Bulls  3  years  old  or  over— 3  entries: 

First  premiums,  D.  J.  Whitmore.  Casstown,  O $25  00 

Barefoot.  272;  calved  April  22,  I873;jbred  by  J. Buckingham,  Zanesville.  O.;  sire. 
Barena.  280;  dam  Helena  28th.  1434. 

Second  premium.  O.  B.  Kinfi:.  Watertown,  Conn 15  00 

Sam's  Bam.  1985;  calved  Biarch  12, 1877;  bi*ed  by  0.  B.  King,  Watertown.  Conn; 
sire,  Sam,  1095;  dam.  Beauty  Ist,  586. 

BulL  1  year  old  and  under  2— 2 entries: 

First  premium.  Wm.  Younger,  Fairbury 20  OO 

Remus:  calved  February  I5.1880;bredby  William  Younger.  Fairbury;  sire.  Shelto 
2d.  1338;  dam.  Orphan  Girl  J[9e7. 

Second  nremium.  O.  B.  King.  Watertown.  Conn 10  00 

Gen.  Hancock.  1951;  calved  May  21, 1880;  bred  by  O.  B.  King,  Watertown  Conn; 
sire.  Grant.  638;  dam.  Sontag  8d,  2544. 

Bull,  under  1  year  old— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  L.  F.  Ross.  Avon 15  OO 

10th  Duke  of  Avon;  calved  April  3. 1881;  bred  by  L.  F.  Boss.  Avon;  sire.  Shelto 
2d.  1338;  dam.  Flora,  2322. 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Younger.  Fairbury 10  00 

Romeo;  calved  April  7. 18S1;  bred  by  Wm.Younger,  Fairbury;  sire.  Colonel  Ryan, 
1160;  dam.  Lady  May  2d.  1815 

cows  AND  HEITBBB. 

Cow.  4  years  old  or  over— 10  entries: 

First  premium.  L.  F.  Ross.  Avon 25  00 

Mlna  Hilton.  1139;  calved  February  27. 18?2;  bred  by  D.  C.May.  Roohelle;  sire, 
Madison.  272;   dam.  Gipsey  504. 
Second  premium.  Wm.  Younger.  Fairbury 15  00 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4—3  entries: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Whitmore.  Casstown.  0 25  00 

Effle.  3194;  calved  March  20. 1878;  bred  by  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown.  O.;  sire, 
Butler.  367;  dam,  Kitty  Clover,  1684. 

Second  premium.  L.  F.  Ross.  Avon 15  00 

Cute  2d.  2233)i!j:  calved  June  11. 1878;  bred  by  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek,  Wis.;  sire 
Roohelle,  1043;  dam.  Cute.  1529. 

Heifer.  2  years  old  and  under  3— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  L.  F.  Ross,  Avon 25  00 

Zephyr.  2679:  calved  August  10, 1879;  bred  by  L.  F.  Ross,  Avon;  sire  Shelto  2d. 
1338;  dam,  Henrietta.  2383. 

Second  premium,  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown.  O 15  00 

Lillith,3195:  calved  Februnry  27.1879;  bred  by  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  O.; 
sire  Barefoot.  272;  dam.  Kitty  Clover,  1684. 

Heifer.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium,  D.  J.  Whitmore.  Casstown,  O 20  00 

Missouri,  3190;  calved  October  13, 1879;  bred  by  D.  J.  Whitmore,  Casstown,  0.; 
sire  Barefoot,  272;  dam,  Winnie,  2700. 

Second  premium.  Wm.  Younger.  Fairbury 10  00 

Rosey,  calved  May25. 1880;  bred  by  Wm.Younger,  Fairbury;  sire.  Colonel  Ryan, 
1160;  dam.  Lady  May  2d.  1815. 

Heifer  under  1  year  old,  5  entries: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Whitmore.  Casstown,  0 15  00 

Bertha,  calved  January  27,1881;   bred  by  D.J.  Whitmore,  Casstown.  O.;  sire 
Elgin,  5:U;  dam.  Nina.  2152. 

Second  premium,  wm.  Younger.  Fairbury 10  00 

Fanny  Hill;  calved  April  14. 1881:  bred  by  Wm.Younger,  Fairbury;  sire.Colonel 
Ryan.  1160;  dam.  Lady  Ross,  2443. 

Auarding  Committee— W.  H.  Mann,  Oilman;  E,  S.Erskine.  Sparland;  Thornton  Hunter, 
Owaneco. 
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LOT  8-DEVON8-THOEOUGHBRED-HEBD. 

Herd  to  oonslst  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years  old 
and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  heifer  under  I  yeai^S  entries: 

Premium.  D.  J.  Whitmore.  Casstown.  O $50  00 

Barefoot.  272;  Kitty  Clover.  1684;  Lillith.  3196;  Missouri.  3190;  Bertha. 

Awardinq  Commtttee  —  Vf,  J.  Neeley,  Ottawa;    J.  H.  Potts.  Jacksonville;    J.  B. 
Barnes.  Ottawa;  P.  A  Coen,  Washburn;  Horace  Tarbell,  Peoria. 

LOT9-DEVON8-THOROUGHBRED-8WEEP8TAKES. 

Bull  of  any  aere^-?  entries: 

Premium.  Wm.  Younger,  Fairbury $50  00 

Cow  or  heifer  of  any  age— 9  entries: 

Premium.  Wm.  Younger,  Fairbury 50  00 

Awardino  Committee— D,  G.  Rybum,  Randolph;  G.  Weedman,  Farmer  City;  Conrad  Se- 
crest,  Watseka. 

LOT  10-POLLED  ANGUS-THOROUGHBRED. 


Bull.  8  years  old  or  over— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest |25  (H) 

Nicolis.  1633;  calved  April  7,  1877;  bred  by  Jas.  Walker,  West  Side  Kildrumy, 
At^erdeen,  Scotland;  sire,  Carlos,  673;  dam.  Bess  of  Bogfern,  1225. 

Bull.  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries: 

First  premium,  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  BatAvia.  N.  Y 20  00 

Prince  of  Batavia  (1898);  calved  April  17,  1880;  bred  by  Thos.  Ferguson,  Kin- 
nochtry;  Coupar  Angus,  Scotland;  sire.  Shah  (680);  dam.  Princess  3d  (1771).  by 
Crathie  2d,  342. 

Second  premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld.  Batavia.  N.  Y 10  00 

Manrico  (1900):  calved  May  3, 1880;  bred  by  Thos.  Ferguson.  Klnnochtrv.  Coupar 
Ai)gus.  Scotland;  sire.  St.  Clair  (1160);  dam.  Mina4th  (3843).  by  Jeweller  (551). 

Bull  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld.  Batavia.  N.  Y 16  00 

Baron  Hiawatha;  calved  May  6. 1881:  bred  by  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  Batavia,  N.Y.; 
sire.  Field  Marshall  (1778) :  dam.  3d  Baroness  of  Kinnochtry  (3294);  by  Shah  (680), 

Second  premium,  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest 10  00 

Hiawatha;  calved  July  12, 1881;  bred  by  Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  Forest;  sire, 
Nicolis,  1633;  dam.  Diana  4th.  4228. 

cows  AND  HEIFEBS. 

Cow  4  years  old  or  over— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  Forest 25  00 

Violet  of  Bruce  Hill.  3747;  calved  Feb.  17. 1877:  bred  by  Anderson  &  Findlay, 
Lake  Forest;  sire.  Byron  of  Campfleld,  929:  dam.  Ruby  3d. 

Second  premium.  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest 15  00 

Diana  4th. 4228;  calved  March  13. 1877;  bred  by  Col.  Ferguson,  Pitfour,  OldDeer, 
Scotland;  sire.  Logic  the  Laiid  3d,  862;  dam.  Diana,  1185. 

Cow. 3  years  old  and  under  4—2  entries: 

First  premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld.  Batavia.  N.  Y 25  00 

Princess  8th  (3298):  calved  April  16. 1878;  bred  by  Thos.  Ferguson,  Kinnochtry, 
Scotland;  sire.  Shah  (680):  dam.  Princess  2d  (916),  by  Young  Hugh  (131). 

Second  premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  Batavia,  N.  Y 15  UO 

3d  Baroness  of  Kinnochtry  (3294);  calved  April  12, 1878;  bred  by  Thos.  Ferguson, 
Kinnochtry.  Coupar  Angus,  Scotland;  sire.  Shah  (680);  dam,  Theresa  (1773), by 
Alfred  of  Kinnochtry  (341). 

Heifeir.  '2  yi^iw^  old  and  under  a -;i  oiiTri^s. 

Firf^tprt'inlum.  Yiimk  B.  Rixlfluld.  Batavin.  N,  Y..„ ,.......„., 25  00 

cth  BaroiiH^fi  of  KjiintHjUtry  ^rMU;  ealved  ApnUS.  1S7^;  bred  by  Thos.  Fergu- 
son. KiiiDoehtry.  Coujiar  AngiiB,  St^otlAnd;  sijcShali  (680);  dam,  Georginaof 
Kinnochtry  mm,  by  Keillor  Sid  \4m. 

Second  premium.  Frank  B-  Bedfli«ld.  Batnvla.  N.  Y 15  00 

Prlneesii^  lOth  a33tt);  i^rdvod  Miirch  10,  lSf7l»:  bred  hy  Thos.  Fergimon.  Kinnochtry. 
Coupar  AntruB,  Hcotlaud;  sir©»  Sh&h  r68f>n  dam,  Prfncees  4l:h  (ITT2t,  by  Alfred  of 
Kituiochtry  i3^li. 
Heifer,  1  yoar  old  and  iiiiider2— lientrteft: 

First  premium,  Frank  li.  Kedfh^ld.  t^itavla,  N.  Y .., 20  00 

Prin^*yHH  liJt^i.  (I345.i:  rialved  Jutiuary  IT.  1S8(J;  brtid  by  Thoa.  Ferguson.  Kin- 
■ "    *    ""1^;  d  "^  '       — 


nochtry,  Coiipar  Ancns.  Scotland;  eirc  Shah  (OS0^;  dam.  Princess  4th  (1772). 
by  Alfred  of  Kinnochtry  miK 
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Second  premium.  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest $10  00 

Weetamoo:  calved  September  18.1880:    bred  by  Anderson  AFindlay,  Lake 
Forest;  sire,  Nicolis,  1633;  dam.  Violet  of  Bruce  Hill,3747. 


Heifer,  under  1  year  old— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld.  Batavia.  N.  Y 15  00 

Princess  A.  (5018):  calved  April  19.1881;  bred  by  Frank  B.  Redfleld.  Batavia,  N.  T. 
sire.  Field  Marshall.  (177^;  dam.  Princess  8th.  (3298).  by  Shah.  (680). 

Second  premium.  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest 10  00 

Menonah;  calved  April  24. 1881;  bred  by  Anderson  &  Findlay,  Lake  Forest;  sire. 
Nicolis.  1683;   dam.  Lazy  3d.  4298. 

Awarding  Committee— "D^  B.  Potter.  Fairbury.  H.  C.  Hays.  Lexington;  John  H.  Crandall. 
Morton. 

LOT  U-POLLED  ANGUS-THOROUGHBRED-HERD. 

Herd,  to  consist  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years 
old  and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2,  heifer  under  1  year— 1  entry: 

Premium.  Anderson  &  Findlay.  Lake  Forest $50  00 

Nicolis,  1633;  Diana  4th,  4228;  Weetamoo;  Winnemucca;  Pocahontas. 

Awarding  Committee— E.ora/ie  Tarbell,  Peoria;  P.  R.  Ooen.  Washburn;  J.  B.  Barnes, 
Ottawa. 

LOT  12-POLLED  ANGUS-THOROUGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull  of  any  age— 4  entries: 

Premium.  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  Batavia,  N.  Y $50  00 

Manrico,  (1900). 

Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age— 7  entries: 

Premium,  Frank  B/Bedfleld,  Batavia.  N.  Y 50  00 

Princess  8th.  (3298). 

Awarding  Committee— J.  S.  JohnsonJ  Elderville;  B.  E.  Durfee.  Decatur;  John  A.  Ewins, 
Danvers. 

LOT  13-HOLSTEIN8-THOROUGHBRED. 

BUIiliS. 

BulL  3  years  old  or  over— 3  entries: 

First  premium.  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders'  Association.  West  Edmes- 

ton.N.Y $25  00 

M.ovle.  26;  Dutch  Friesian  H.  B..  Imp.;  calved  March  20. 1878;  br6d  by  A.  W. 
Oosterbaum.  West  Friesland. 

Second  premium,  W.  A.  Pratt.  Elgin 15  00 

Duke  Hanover,  227. 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3—1  entry: 

First  premium.  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders  Association,  West  Edmes- 

ton,N.  Y 25  00 

Aac.l7;  Dutch  Friesian.  H.  B.,Imp.;  calved  March  25,1879;  bred  by  A.B.Cuperus. 
West  Friesland. 

Bull  under  one  year  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Elgin 15  00 

Dellmont.  914. 

COWB  AND  HEI7EBS. 

Cow  4  years  old  or  over— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders'  Ass'n.  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y $25  00 

Jacoba  Hartog.  2;  Dutch  Friesian,  H.  B.,  Imp.;  calved  March  1,  1874;  bred  by 
Jacob  Hartog. 
Second  premium.  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders*  Ass'n.  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y.    15  00 
Sjored.  71;  Dutch  Friesian.  H.B.,  Imp.;  calved  February  20, 1875;  bred  by  Albert 
S.  Hecy. 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4—2  entries: 

First  premium.  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders'  Ass'n.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y —    25  00 
Jacoba  Hartog  2d.  24;  Dutch  Friesian.  H.B^  calved  April  29.1878;  bred  by  Una- 
dilla Valley  Stock  Breeders'  Ass'n,  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y.;  sire.  Burgomaster 
of  Beemster.  No.  1:  dam,  Jacoba  Hartog.  2. 

Second  premium.  W.  A.  Pratt.  Elgin 15  00 

Lady  Scolton  III,  1056. 
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Heitfer*  a  y^ars  old  and  und^r  3^5  entries* 

Firftt  premium.  Unadilla  Valloy  Btoek  Breedera"  Asi^'n.  West  Edmeaton,  N.  Y.. 
CDfldillii  GwiBk.  3^;  Dutch  Frl^^iiian,  tl.  Bj  caht^d  Febmao-y  23,  187?;  bred  t. 
UuiulilUi  Vftlioy  Stock  Breedf^rs"  Aas'n,  wt?st  Edmeston*  N.  Y*:   «irti,  Biifgo* 
miLHter  i>r  BeomBtur,  No.  1:  dam.  Maid  of  Gwlak,  No.  1, 
Secern f!  premium.  Unrtdithi  Ynll^'y  Sto(!k  Breeders'  Ase'n,  "West  EdmeEtOD,  N.  T,    15  00 
Jatjobft  Hartog  ;kL  1()^;  Ditr.  h  Frl»^slaii,  H*  B*;  calved  May  4. 1»7!*;  bred  by  Una- 
dtlki  Viilley  Btoek  Bn^i  jIi  i^^'  Ap.Vn.  West  Edmeflton,  H*  Y*;  stro,  Burgomaeter 

Heifer.  1  year  old  and  under  2—8  entries: 

First  premium.  Unadilla  Yalley  Stock  Breeders'  Ass'n.  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y 20  00 

8jored2d.l61:  Dutch  Friesian.  H.  B.,  Imp.;  calved  December  12,1879;  bred  by 
Albert  8.  Hecy. 

Second  premium.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Elein 10  00 

ABtreayi.lS59. 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium^W.  A.  Pratt.  Elgin 16  00 

Lady  Jessie  n. 

Awarding  Committee— yf.  Scott,  Wyominu;  W.  H.  Mann.  Giiman;  Ira  Abbott.  Danvers. 

LOT  14-HOLSTEIN8-THOROUGHBRED-HEBD. 

Herd,  to  consist  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years 
old  and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  heifer  under  1  year— 1  entry: 

Premium.  W.  A.  Pratt.  Elgin $50  00 

Duke  Hanover;  AstrealX;  Snow  Drop;  Astrea  VI:  Lady  Jessie  II. 

Awarding  Committee— B,  £.  Durfee,  Decatur;  Isaac  Boise.  Cazenovia;  D.  G.  Bybum, 
Randolph. 

L0T1&-H0LSTEIN8-TH0R0UGHBRED-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull,  of  any  age— 6  entries: 

Premium,  unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders*  Ass'n.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y $50  00 

Movie,  26;  Dutch  Friesian.  H.  B. 

Cow  or  heifer  of  any  age— 8  entries: 

Premium.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Elgin 50  00 

Astrea  II. 

Awarding  Committee— B..  L.  Aspern,  Champaign:  J.  H.  Trout,  Tazewell  county,  John  A. 
Ewins,  Danvers. 

LOT  16-JEBSEYS-THOBOUGHBRED. 


Bull,  3  years  old  or  over— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  Hoover  &  Co.,  Columbus.  O $25  00 

Casn  Boy,  2248;  calved  January  14.1876;  bred  by  Lyman  0.  Mills.  Conn.;  sire, 
Rex.  1330;  dam.  iJido  of  Middlefleld  (3416). 

Second  premium.  D.  H.  &  S.  S.  Tripp.  Peoria 15  00 

Prince  of  Glenwood.  3199;  Imp.  in  dam.  August  1877.  calved  October  12,  1877; 
bred  by  Wm.  Alexander,  Isle  of  Jersey;  sire.  Claimant.  (P.S.  84.  J.H.B);  dam, 
'  Cyprian  (6463). 

BulL  2  years  old  and  under  3—1  entry: 

First  premium,  I.  W.Vance.  Cantrall 25  00 

Boyalist  6th.  4977;  calved  May  20.  1879;  bred  by  S.  Strattan.  Litchfield;  sire. 
Royalist.  2906;  dam.  Menanda.  6460. 

Bull.  1  year  old  and  under  2—4  entries: 

First  premium,  D.  H.  &  S.  S.  Tripp.  Peoria 20  00 

Peoria  Chief.  4984;  calved  February  6. 1880-  bred  by  D.  H.  &  S.  S.  Tripp;  Peoria; 
sire.  Col.  Butlen  1561;  dam.  Pomare.  6003. 

Second  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus.  0 10  00 

Felix  P.,  4967;  calved  November  20,1879;  bred  by  C.  P.  Markle  &  Sons.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  sire,  Cowper,  2367;  dam.  Pride  of  Coresand,  5323. 

Bull,  under  1  year  old— 12  entries  : 

First  premium,  Geo.  Merna,  Wyoming 15  00 

•    Prince  Albert;  calved  December  5, 1880;  bred  by  Geo.  Merna.  Wyoming;  sire. 
General  Reece.  1734;  dam.  Etta.  2535. 

Second  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus,  0 10  00 

Eastwood  Rex;  calved  May  16, 1881;  bred  by  Hoover  &  Co.,  Columbus,  0;  sire. 
Cash  Boy.  2248;  dam.  Pride  of  Eastwood,  10,277. 

—3 
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COWS  AND  HBIFBBS. 

Cow.  4  years  old  or  over— 17  entries  : 

First  premium.  Hoover  &  Co.,  Columbus,  0 $25  OO 

Pride  of  Eastwood,  10277;  calved  May  23, 1877;  bred  by  G.  M.  Hoover,  Colum- 
bus, O.;  sire.  Black  Prince.  1971:  dam.  Starlight  Rose,  8804. 

Second  premium.  Wm.N.  Combs,  Fairbury 15  00 

Florretta.  A.  J.  H.  B.  3118;  calved  August  21, 1877;  bred  by  V.  Barber,  Decatur; 
sire,  Etta,  2535. 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4—10  entries  : 

First  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus.  0 25  OO 

Pierrot's  Lady  Hayes.  11672;  calved  June  12, 1878;  bred  by  F.  Fitch,  New  Lon- 
don. Ct.;  sire,  Pierrot  7th.  1667;  dam.  Little  Sister.  11666. 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Gardiner,  Norwalk,  0 15  00 

Bosey  Kate,  10276. 

Heifer  3  years  old  and  under  3—7  entries  :  • 

First  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus.  O 25  00 

Daisy  Cobden.  8812;  calved  May  26. 1879;  bred  by  J.  P.  Loose  &  Son,  LaFayette, 
Ind.;  sire.  Cobden,  1871;  dam.  Daisy  Toodles.  4248. 

Second  premium.  D.  H.  &  8.  S.  Tripp,  Peoria 16  00 

Posey  of  Glenmyla  (10027);  calved  September  15. 1879;  sire.  Benoda.  (2329);  dam, 
Bowly  a946). 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  a— 14  entries  : 

First  premium,  D.  H.  &  S.  S.  Tripp.  Peoria 20  00 

Marea  (10167);   calved  March  26,1880:   sire,  LeBrooa's  Prize  (3350),  Imp.;  dam, 
Mamie  Coburn  (3798.) 

Second  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus,  0 10  00 

Ma  Belle  of  Eastwood  10358;  calved  November  26. 1879:  bred  by  G.  D.  Coleman, 
Brickerville,  Penn.;  sire.  Vespers  Royal  Son.  2946;  dam.  Miss  Sulock.  6614. 

Heifer,  under  1  year  old— 11  entries  : 

First  premium.  Hoover  &  Co..  Columbus.  0 15  00 

Lass  Rex;  calved  October  11. 1880;   bred  by  Hoover  &,  Co.,  Columbus.  0.;   sire. 
Cash  Boy.  2248;  dam.  Buckeye  Lass.  10353. 

Second  premium.  D.  H.  &  8.  S.Tripp,  Peoria 10  00 

Carrie  Gray,  11157;  calved  October  10, 1880;  bred  by  Z.  C.  Luse  &  Son;  sire.  Kit 
Carson  (1772);  dam.  Mabel  Gray,  2490. 

Awarding  Committee— H.  C.  Claypool.  Morris;  John  C'  While.  Effingham;  R.  H.  Fair- 
child.  Metamora;  I.  R.  Gaston.  Normal. 

LOT  17-JERSEYS-THOROUGHBRED-HERD. 

Herd,  to  consist  of  bull,  2  years  old  or  over;  cow.  3  years  old  or  over;  heifer. 
2  years  old  and  under  8;  ^eifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2;  heifer,  under  1  year— 
4  entries :  .       ^       . 

Premium.  D.  H.  &  S.  S.  Tripp.  Peoria $50  00 

Prince  of  Glenwood.  3199;  Pomare,  6003;  Posey  of  Glenmyla,  10744;  Marea. 
10167;  Annie's  Orphan,  12067. 

Awarding  Committee— J.  H.  Pickrell.  Harristown;   J.  M.  Dooley,  Bloomington;  M.  T. 
Stookey.  Belleville. 

LOT  18-JERSEYS-THOROUGHBRED— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bull  of  any  age— 10  entries  : 

Premium.  W.  L.  Gardiner.  Norwalk.  O $50  00 

Rex.  1330. 

Cow  or  Heifer,any  age--13  entries  :  ^^    ^ 

Premium,  W.  L.  Gardiner,  Norwalk.  0 50  00 

Jessamine.  768. 

Awarding  Committee— F,  W.  Beardsley,  Gibson  City;  George  Huff.  Champaign;  George 
Noyes.  Kankakee. 

LOT  19-AYBSHIRES-THOROUGHBBED. 

BULLS. 

BulL  3  years  old  or  over-5  entries  :  ^       ^ 

Arst  premium.  A.  J.  Wilson.  Grafton.  O $25  00 

Forester.  1766;  calved  February  24, 1876;  bred  by  James  Laurie,  Malvern.  Ont.; 
Sire.  Seafleld  2d,  1709;  dam.  Dairy  Maid.  8407. 

Second  premium.  John  Stewart  Blackberry 15  OO 

Lincoln,  2285;  calved  March  19, 1878;  bred  by  John  Stewart,  Blackberry;   sire. 
Grant,  2284;  dam.  Lady  Jane,  2666. 
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Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  »— 4  entries  : 

First  premium.  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y $25  00 

Mexico  Prince.  2431;  calved  April.  1879;  bred  by  J,  Converse,  Woodville.  N.  Y.; 
sire,  W.  Chief.  1542:  dam,  L.  Pender.  2688. 

Second  premium.  N.  N.  Jones.  Normal 16  00 

Spring  of  1879:  bred  by  Daniel  Bigelow,  Copopa,  O.;  sire,  Forrester,  1766;  dam. 
Helen  Douglas.  2489. 

BulL  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries  : 

First  premium,  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y 20  00 

Clifton.  2423;   calved  March,  1880;   bred  by  J.  Converse,  Woodville.  N.  Y.;  sire, 
W.  Chief.  1542;  dam,  L.  Pender.  2688. 

Second  premium.  A.  J.  ^Vilson,  Grafton.  O 10  00 

Forester  2d;  calved  August  1, 1880;  bred  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  Grafton.  O.;  sire,  For- 
ester. 1766:  dam,  Nelly  Dutchess. 

Bull  under  1  year  old— 7  entries: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  May,  Pekin 15  00 

Ninkle;  calved  April  7. 1881;  bred  by  W.  A.  May,  Pekin;  sire.  Comet  of  Pots- 
dam, 559;  dam,  Rosa  Bella.  4143. 

Second  premium,  John  Stewart.  Blackberry 10  00 

Illinois;  calved  December  13.  1880;  bred  by  John  Stewart.  Blackberry;  sire. 
Grant.  2284;  dam.  Lady  Jane,  2666. 


cows  AND  HEIFBBB. 

Cow.  4  years  old  or  over— 16  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  J.  Wilson,  Grafton,  0 $26  00 

Dairy  Maid.  2203;  calved  January  13. 1872:  bred  by  James  Laurie.  Malvern,  Ont; 
sire.  Avondale  Farmer,  422;  dam.  Dandy,  2233. 

Second  premium.  John  Stewart.  Blackberry 15  00 

Hattie  Kane.  4898;  calved  March  18, 1876;  bred  by  John  Stewari.  Blackberry; 
sire.  Geo.  3d,  1154;  dam,  Maggie.  2793: 

Cow.  8  years  old  and  under  4—6  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  F.  Converse,  Woodville,  N.  Y 26  00 

Molly  Kimball,  4360:  calved  November  9. 1877:  bred  by  J.  F.  Converse.  Wood- 
ville. N.  Y.;  sire.  Fear-not.  1134:  dam.  O.  Belle  2d.  3033. 

Second  premium.  John  Stewart,  Blackberry 15  00 

Hattie  2d;  calved  August  15.  1878;  bred  by  John  Stewart,  Blackberry;   sire, 
Grant.  2284;  dam.  Hattie  Kane.  4898. 

Heifer.  2  years  old  and  under  3—4  entries: 

First  premium.  John  Stewart.  Blackberry 25  00 

Lillfe  Grant.  4897;  calved  May  10. 1879;  bred  by  John  Stewart.  Blackberry;  sire. 
Grant.  2284;  dam.  Topsy  K.,  4901. 

Second  premium.  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y 15  00 

Maggie  Drummond  2d,  5268;  calved  December  1. 1878;  bred  by  O.  Brown,  Provi- 
dence. B.  L;  sire.  Pr.  Edward.  Jr..  2003;  dam,  M.  Drummond,  3646. 

Heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  3—14  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y 20  00 

Sorata.5243;  calved  April,  1880:  bred  by  J.  F.  Converse  Woodville.  N.Y.;  sire; 
S.  Dexter.  2020;  damjtf  Kimball.  4350. 

Second  nremium,  A.  J.  Wilson,  Grafton,  O 10  00 

Miss  earns;  calved  April  4. 1880;  bred  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  Grafton.  O.;  sire.  For- 
ester. 1766;  dam.  Dairy  Maid  of  Lorain,  4673. 

Heifer  under  1  year  old— 7  entries: 

First  premium.  W.  A.  May,  Pekin  16  00 

Pattie;  calved  July  8, 1881;  bred  by  W.  A.  May.  Pekin;  sire.  Comet  of  Potsdam. 
669:  dam.  Lilly. 

Second  premium.  J.  F.Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y 10  00 

Belle  Cook;  calved  April.  1881;  bred  by  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y.;  sire, 
P.  Charley.  1689;  dam.  Evaline,  3470. 

Awarding  CommW/e<9— Isaac  Tarbell.  Peoria;  Thomas  Oliver.  Elmira;  W.  F.  Whitson, 
Bushville. 


LOT  20-AYBESHIBES-THOBOUGHBRED— HERDS. 

Henl.  to  consist  of  bull  2  years  old  or  over,  cow  3  years  old  or  over,  heifer  2  years 
old  and  under  3.  heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  heifer  under  1  year  old— 4  entries: 

Premium.  J.  F.  Converse.  Woodville.  N.  Y $50  00 

Maj.  Drummond.  2006;  Helen  Pender.  2494;  Maggie  Drummond.  5268;  Cosetta. 
5210;  Belle  Cook. 

Awarding  Committee— Yf,  H.  Mann.  Oilman;  J.  B.  Bams.  Ottawa;  R.  H.  Fairchild.  MetH- 
mora. 
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LOT21-AYRESHIRE8-THOROUGHBRED-SWEEP8TAKES. 

Bull  of  any  a«:e— 6  entries. 

Premium,  John  Stewart,  Blackberrt $50  00 

Lincoln.  2285. 

Cow  or  heifer  of  any  aRe— 19  entries: 

Premium.  John  Stewart.  Blackberry 50  00 

Blackberry  Maid, 4891;  calved  March  15. 1875;  bred  by  John  Stewart.  Blackberry; 
sire.  Qeorge  3d.  1154;  dam.  Lady  Jane.  2666. 

Awarding  Committee— John  Thomas,  Lincoln;  S.  B.  Burchard.  Kankakee;  John  Bable, 
Champaiim. 

LOT  22-8WEEP8TAKES-HERD. 

BBBF  BREEDS. 

Bull  and  4  cows  or  heifers  of  any  age— 12  entries: 

First  premium.  H.  Sodowsky.  Indianola $900  00 

Oen.  Hopewell;  Jessie  Hopewell ;  Louan  Fairview;  Louan.40;  Louan.38. 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville :.  126  00 

Master  Richmond.  83239:  PriscillaSth;  Emma4th;  Emma  5th ;  Cassa  Oakland  2d. 

Thirdpremium.C.M.OuIbert8on.  Chicago 76  00 

Sir  Gamett,  Imp..  (E.  H.  R..  6180);   Cherry  24th.  Linp..  A.  H.  R..  2410;  Downton 
Rose.  Imp.;  Nancy  2d;  Beauty  2d.  A.  H.  K..  1367. 

Awarding  Committee— DenniB  Eenyon,  McLean;  A.  B.  Nicholson,  Lincoln:  8.  B.  Burch- 
ard. Kankakee;  John  B.  Ricks,  Taylorville;  Dwiffht  Lawrence.  Prairie  Center;  (H.  L. 
Aspern.  Champaign,  called  in). 

LOT  23-SWEEPSTAKES-HERD. 

MILS  BBEED8. 

< 

Bull  and  4  cows  or  heifers,  any  age— 17  entries: 

First  premium.  Unadilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders'  Asso'n.  West  Edmeston.N.  Y $300  00 

Movie.  26;  Sjored.71;  Kleiterp.70;  Jacoba  Hartog,  2;  Unadilla  Twisk.  32. 
Second  premium.  John  Stewart,  Blackberry 125  00 

Lincoln,  2285;  Blackberry  Maid.  4891;  Hattie;  Hattie2d;  Spotty  Grant,  4900. 
Third  premium,  W.  L.  Gardiner,  Norwalk,  0 76  OO 

Bex,  1330;  Bessie  Sevan,  5002;  Jessamine,  Queen  of  the  Farm; .  (66). 

Awarding  Committee— 8,  B.  Gillham,  Alton;  John  Bable,  Champaign;  F.  W.  Beardsley, 
Gibson  City. 


CLASS  B— HOESES. 

D.  E.  BEATY.  Superintendent, 
LOT  24-THOROUGHBRED. 

STAIiLIONS. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  or  over— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign  125  00 

Second  premium.  A.  B.  Watts.  Farmingdale 16  00 

Yoltigeur;  foaled  1872;  bred  by  Gen.  Harding.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  sire.  Vandal; 
dam.  Duett,  by  Highlander. 

Stallion.  3  years  old  and  under  4—1  entry: 

First  premium.  Whltten  Bros..  Wilmington 20  00 

Lord  Lyon:  bred  by  Whitten  Bros..  Wilmington;  sire.  Loohiel;  dam.  Imp. 
Mudline,  by  Imp.  Lord  Lyon. 

Stallion  colt  under  lyear  old— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign 15  00 

Second  premium.  A.  B.  Watts.  Farmingdale 10  00 

Arvon;  foaled  1881;  bred  by  A.  B.  Watts,  Farmingdale;  sire,  Yoltigeur;  dam. 
Ate. 
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MABE8. 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  over--4  entries: 

First  premium,  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign $25  00 

Second  premium,  Wiley  Buckles,  Ohampaifirn 16  CO 

Mare.  3  years  old  and  under  4—1  entry: 

First  premium,  Wiley  Buckles,  Ghampaiffn 20  00 

Mare.  2  years  old  and  under  3—2  entries: 

First  premium.  Wm.  Brady,  Peoria 20  00 

Petona  Berry:  bred  by  J.  A.  Gunsted,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  sire.  Imp.  Stadmor; 

dam. .  by  West  Australia. 

Second  premium,  Whitten  Bros.,  Wilminjfton 10  00 

Oakland  Grove  Bose;  sire.  Lochiel;  dam,  Melrose,  by  Melbourne. 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2—3  entries: 

First  premium,  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaljam 16  00 

Second  premium.  A.  B.  Watts,  Farraingdale 10  00 

Yrenetta;  foaled  1880;  bred  by  Peter  Vredenbursr,  Springfield;  sire,  Yoltigeur; 
dam.  Masa.  by  Imp.  Knight  St.  George. 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  B.  Watts,  Farmlngdale „ 15  00 

Menetta;  foaled,  1881;  bred  by  A.  B.  Watts,  Farmlngdale;  sire,  Yoltigeur:  dam, 
Fanny  King,  btBig  Boston. 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Graff .  Ashland 10  00 

Bay  Filly;  foaled  May  5,  1881;  bred  by  Wm.  Graff,  Ashland;  sire,  Voltigeur: 
dam.  Monetta,  by  Marmion. 

BBEEDING  BIMQB. 

Brood  mare,  shown  with  2  of  her  colts  under  2  years  of  age— 2  entries: 

Premium,  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign 30  00 

Stallion,  showing  best  5  sucking  foals  of  either  sex— 1  entry: 

Premium.  A.B.  Watts,  Farmlngdale 60  00 

Voltigeur. 

Awarding  Committee— P.  H.  Dorsey.  Bunker  Hill;  J.  C.  Bruner,  Ottawa;  Peter  Donlevy, 
Ottawa. 


LOT  25-THOROUGHBRED-SWEEP8TAKES. 

Stallion,  of  any  age,  to  bridle— 6  entries: 

Premium,  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign $100  00 

Mare,  of  any  age,  to  bridle— 9  entries: 

Premium.  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign 60  00 

Awardino  Committee— E.  Brock,  Heyworth;  W.  L.  Sweeny.  Bock  Island;  Austin  Baker, 
Kankakee. 


LOT  26-ROADSTERS. 

STALLIONS. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  or  over,  to  harness— 22  entries: 

First  premium,  Wm.  Babcock  &  Son.  Canton $25  00 

George  Sprague;  foaled  May  10. 1876;  bred  by  Wm.  Babcock,  Sr.,  Canton;  sire. 
Governor  Sprague;  dam.  Jenny  Lind.  by  Good  Ike. 
Second premiuin,  Jas._MoKean,  Bradford.^ ^. 16  00 


Governor  Sprague;  dam.  Jenny  Lind.  by  Good  Ike. 

^ccond  premiuin,  Jas.  MoKean,  Bradford 

Captain;  sire,  Billy  Denton;  dam.  by  DeKay's  Bellfounder. 


Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  to  harness— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  Jas.  McKean,  Bradford 20  00 

Bay  Chief :  foaled  May  12. 1878;  sire,  Robert  McGregor;  dam.  Lady  Mack,  by 
Toronto  Chief. 
Second  premium,  Y.  D.  Scales,  Roodhouse 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3— 10  entries: 

First  premium,  Robt  McMuUen.  Farmington 20  00 

Blayneyjs  Abdallah;  foaled  April  8, 1878;  bred  by  Robt.  McMullen.  Farmington; 
sire.  Wide  Awake;  tlam.  Bell. 

Second  premium.  P.  H.  Dorsey,  Bunker  Hill 10  00 

Small  Hopes:  bay  stallion;  sire.  Membreno  Autocrat;  dam,  Maggy  Gold  Dust. 
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Btallion.  1  year  old  and  under  2—9  entries: 

First  premium,  Richard  R.  Voris,  Peoria $15  00 

Duran^ro  Jr.:  foaled  April  12.  1880;  bred  by  Richard  R.  Voris,  Peoria;  sire. 
Durango;  dam,  Kitty  Bay.  ^ 

Seoond  premium,  Melbourne  Stock  Farm.  Washington 10  00 

Titan;  foaled  May  16. 1880-  bred  by  L.  8.  Rupert,  Washington:  sire.  Fairy  Gift; 
dam.  Restless,  by  Ky.  Clay. 

Btallion  colt,  under  1  year  old— 16  entries: 

First  premium.  Jonn  MoMillon,  Clinton 16  00 

Second  premium,  Andrew  Armstrong,  Reason 10  00 

Un-named;  foaled  April,  1881;  bred  by  A.  Armstrong:.  Reason;  sire,  Abdallah 
Jr. 


Mare.  4  years  old  or  over,  to  harness— 14  entries: 

First  premium.  M.  Higby,  Canton 25  00 

Kate  Sprague;  foaled  April  22, 1875;  bred  by  Wm.  Babcook,  Sr..  Canton;  sire, 
Governor  Sprague;  dam.  Tim,  by  Lance. 
Second  premium.  Geo.  S.  fianna.  Bloomington 15  00 

Mare,  8  years  old  and  under  4,  to  harness— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  VanMeterA  Pratt,  Atlanta 20  00 

Sara  B.:  foaled  May  1, 1878;  bred  by  Ed.  R.  Van  Meter.  Atlanta;  sire.  Hailstorm; 
dam.  Indian. 

Seoond  premium.  W.  E.  Ashlock.  Carrollton 10  00 

Kitty  walker;  sire,  Kilbum  Jim.  Jr.;  dam,  by  Honest  John. 

Mare,  2  years  old  and  under  8—2  entries: 

First  premium.  Conover  &  Crum.  Little  Indian 20  00 

.  foaled  May  1. 1879;    bred   by  J.  M.  Stribling,   Virginia;    sire.  Messenger 

Gold  Dust;  dam.  Puss  Gray. 

Second  premium.  J.  P.  McQuaid,  Canton 10  00 

Silver  Leaf;  foaled  June  22, 1879;  sire.  Geo.  Higbee;  dam.  Clay  Trustee. 

Mare.  1  year  old  and  under  2—5  entries: 

Firstpremium.  Wm.  Hull.  ClearCreek 15  00 

Second  premium.  Andrew  Armstrong.  Reason 10  00 

Jessie;  foaled  April  11. 1881;  bred  by  A.  Armstrong.  Beason;  sire.  Abdallah  Jr.; 
dam.  Nellie  Wilb.by  Col.  Wilbur. 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year  old— 9  entries: 

Firstpremium.  Van  Meter  &  Pratt.  Atlanta 15  00 

Rita  Mohawk:  foaled  June  7. 1881;  bred  by  Ed.  R.  Van  Meter;  sire.  Mohawk  Jr.; 
dam.  by  Tip  Cranston. 

Second  premium.  Andrew  Armstrong  Beason 10  00 

Lady  Thornton:  foaled  April  1.  1881;  bred  by  A.  Armstrong.  Beason.  sire 
Abdallah  Jr.;  dam.  Nellie  Wilbur,  by  Col.  Wilbur. 

BBEBDINO  BINOB. 

Brood  mare,  shown  with  2  of  her  colts^  years  of  age— 9  entries: 

Premium,  Melbourne  Stock  Farm.  Washington SO  00 

Restless:  foaled  1867;  bred  by  Dr.  L.  Herr.  Lexington.  Ky.;  sire  Ky.  Clay;  dam, 
by  Woodpecker. 

Stallion,  showing  best  5  sucking  foals  of  either  sex^4  entries: 

Premium,  Andrew  Armstrong,  Beason 60  00 

Abdallah  Jr.;  foaled.  1864;  bred  by  F.  K. Hurst,  Woodford  Oo..Ky.;  sire,  Alexan- 
der's Abdallah;  dam,  by  Columbus. 

Awarding  Committee— Qqo.  B.  Gray. Graymont;  M.  Givens,  Virginia;  T.  Hunter,  Owaneoo; 
L.  M.  Taylor.  Montioello;  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown;  J.  Tabor  Mathers.  Jacksonville. 

LOT  27-ROADSTERS-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Stallion  of  any  age.  to  harness— 28  entries: 

Premium.  Wm.  Babcock  &,  Son,  Canton $100  00 

George  Sprague. 

Mare  of  any  age.  to  harness— 17  entries: 

Premium,  M.  HIgby.  Canton 50  00 

Kate  Sprague. 

Atrarding  Committee— Z,  H.  Pickrell.  Harristown;  J.  Tabor  Mathers.  Jacksonville;  L.  M. 
Taylor.  Monticello. 
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LOT  28-FRENCH  DRAFT  HORSES. 
Peroheron,  Norman  and  other  French  Draft  breeds— Imported  or  Full  Blood. 

STALLIONS. 

Stallion  4year8  old  or  ovei^U  entries:  ^^   ^ 

First  premium.  £.  Dillon  &  Go..  Bloomington $25  60 

Noffeant.  Imp.  1877;  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloominffton. 
Second  premium,  R.  H.  Baker,  Heyworth 15  00 

Advance;  Imported. 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4—8  entries: 

First  premium.  John  Virfirfn,  Fairbury 20  00 

Roi  DeBoulojfne:  foaled  June  1878:  Imp.  September  5, 1881. 
Second  premium,  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlnfirton. 
Pindus:  Imp.,  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton.  Auffost.  1881. 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3—4  entries: 

First  premium.  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomln^ton 20  00 

Au  Fait;  Imp.,  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton.  August,  1881. 
Second  premium,  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington 10  00 

Chimborazo;  Imp.,  by  E.  Dillon.  &  Co..  Bloomlnffton,  Aufirust.  1881. 

Stallion.  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries:  ^ 

First  premium.  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomlngrton 16  00 

Qulvive;  Imp.,  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomlnflrton,  August,  1881. 
Second  premium.  £.  Dillon  &Co.,  Bloomington 10  00 

Beau  Monde;  Imp.,  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton.  August.  1881. 


Mare.  4  years  old  or  over— 3  entries: 

First  premium.  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomlngton 26  00 

Modesty.  Imp.  1876.  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton. 
Second  premium.  E.  Dilloo^Co..  Bloomlngton 16  00 

BouQuet.  Imp.  1876  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington. 

Mare.  3  years  old  and  under  4— 2  entries: 

Flrstpremlum.E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton 20  00 

Maid  of  Orleans.  Imp.  1875  by  E.  Dillon  ^  Co.,  Bloomlngton. 
Second  premium,  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton 10  00 

Rosette;  sire,  St.  Laurent,  Imp.;  dam.  Rose  of  France. 

Mare.  2  years  old  and  under  3— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton 20  00 

Pearl;  Imp.  by  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton.  August.  1881. 

Second  premium.  E.  Dillon  &Co..  Bloomlngton 10  00 

A'laMode;  Imp.  by  E.  Dillon  &  C.  Bloomlngton.  August,  1881. 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2—1  entry: 

First  premium,  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton 15  00 

Chicory;  Imp.  by  £.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton.  August.  1881. 

Mare  colt  under  1  year  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 15  00 

French  Fanny.  Imp.  by  £.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton,  August.  1881. 

BBBBDINa  BIND. 

stallion  showing  best  five  sucking  foals  of  either  sex— 1  entry. 

Premium.  E.  D.  Fuller.  Tremont 60  00 

Richard  Coeur  de  Leon;  Imp.  in  1872  by  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 

Awarding  Committee— Henry  Colwell.  Duncan;  John  B.  Ricks,  Taylorvllle;  John  W 
Hunter,  Owaneco. 

LOT  29-FRENCH  DRAFT  HORSES-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Stallion  of  any  age.  to  bridle— 22  entries: 

Premium,  E.Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington $100  00 

Nogeant. 

Mare  of  any  age^o  bridle— 11  entries: 

Premium.  E.  Dillon  &  Co..  Bloomlngton 50  00 

Modesty. 

Awarding  Committee— John.  B.  Rloks,  Taylorvllle;  W.  L.  Sweeney,  Rock  Island;  Austin 
Baker.  Kankakee. 
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LOT  30-ENGLISH  DRAFT  HORSES. 
Clydesdale  and  other  English  Draft  Breeds— Imported  or  Full  Blood. 

STALLIONS. 

Stallion  4  years  old  or  over— 10  entries: 

First  premium,  H.  W.  Gove  &  Co.,  Washington $25  00 

Ben  Nevis.  No.  1060,  foaled  1875;  bred  by  W.  Rames.  Eempton  Farms.  Scotland; 
sire.  Hatchem.  1218;  dam.  Darling,  by  General  Williams.  S26. 

Second  premium.  J.  S.  Busey.  Champaign 15  OO 

General:  1st  Vol.  Eng.  Stud  Book.  aB;  foaled  May  6. 1874;  sire,  Lord  Derby, 485; 
dam.  Eeir  Mare.  Princess. 

Stallion.  3  years  old  and  under  4— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  Robert  HoUoway.  Alexis 20  0<^ 

Drumpella. 

Second  premium,  H.  W.  GoveA  Co.,  Wasliington , "ilO  OO 

Better  Times:  foaledl878:  bred  by  Jamea  Clay,  Buckinfi^am  HalltNottingham- 
shire;  sire.  Duke  of  Wellington.  2325.  Vol.  1;  dam  Flora,  by  Heart  of  Oak. 
10015. 

Stallion  2  years  old  and  under  3—7  entries. 

First  premium.  H.  W.  Gove  &  Co..  Washington. , ., 20  OO 

Sampson,  foaled  1879;  bred  W  Wm.  Shaw.  Thornton.  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lanca- 
shire. Eng.;  sire.  What's  Wanted;  dam,  Nancy,  by  Leicester. 

Second  premium.  Rob tHolloway,  Alexis.. •. 10  00 

Lord  of  Galloway. 

Stallion.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

FirstpremiumrRobt.  HoUoway.  Alexis 15  OO 

Bucnanan. 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Worden.  Swan  Creek 10  00 

Young  Donald  Dinnie;  foaled  March  28. 1880;  bred  by  J.  J.  Worden.  Swan  Creek; 
sire.  Old  Donald  Dinnie;  dam.  Maggie  May. 

Stallion  colt  under  1  year  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  Rdbert  Holloway.  Alexis ^ 16  OO 

Duke  of  Athol. 

MABES. 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  ovei>-n5  entries: 

First  premium.  Robt  HoUoway.  Alexis 26  00 

Lady  Mary. 

Secondpremium.Robt.polloway.  Alexis.. 16  00 

Jessie  Crawford.     . 

Mare.  3  years  old  and  under  4—4  entries: 

First  premium.  Robt.  HoUoway.  Alexis 20  00 

Wigton  Lassie. 

Second  premium,  Robert  HoUoway,  Alexis 10  00 

Rose  of  EenU. 

Mare.  2  years  old  and  under  3—4  entries: 

First  premium,  Robt  HoUoway,  Alexis 20  00 

Jessie  WUson. 

Second  premium,  Robt.  HoUoway.  Alexis 10  00 

Nancy  Lee. 

Mare.  1  year  old  and  under  2— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  Robt  HoUoway,  Alexis 15  00 

Damsel. 

Second  premium,  J.  J.  Worden.  Swan  Creek 10  OO 

Queen  of  the  Prairie;  foaled  September  5.1880;  bred  by  J.  J.  Worden,  Swan 
Creek;  sire.  Pride  of  the' West;  dam,  Queen  of  Oak. 

BBEEDING  BINO 

Brood  mare,  shown  with  two  of  her  colts  under  2  years  of  age— 1  entry: 

Premium,  Robt  HoUoway.  Alexis 30  00 

Princess  of  Wales. 

^warrfinaCommiWee— Henry  CaldweU.Delavan;  J.  W.  Hunter,  Owaneco;  R.  R.  Steven- 
son. Little  Indian. 
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LOT  31-ENGLI8H  DRAFT  HOB8ES-8WEEP8TAKES. 

Stallion  of  any  afire  to  bridle— 24  entries: 

Premium.  Ed.  Hodson.  ElPaso 1100  00 

Nubian;  foaled  1876;  Imp.  Nov.  1880.  by  Powell  Bros.;  sire.  Ivanhoe  (396);  dam. 
by  Campiie,  119. 

Hare  of  any  age,  to  bridle— 13  entries: 

Premium.  Robert  Holloway,  Alexis 60  00 

Jessie  Crawford' 

Awardino  Committee— R.  Baboock,  Onarga;  J.  L.  Owens,  Mokena;  C.  Dawson,  Lex- 
ington. 

LOT  82-DRAPT  TEAM. 

Team  draft  horses,  pair  of  mares,  or  pair  of  seldlnffs,  shown  to  farm  wagon— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  E.  Dillon  ACo»  Bloomington $40  00 

Second  premium,  W.  H.  Ross,  Bloomington 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— John  B.  Bioks,  Taylorville;  Henry  Caldwell,  Delavan;  J.  W.  Hun- 
ter, Owaneoo. 

LOT  83-HOR8ES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  or  over— 20  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  G.  Maple,  Mapleton $25  00 

Second  premium,  John  Sharick,  Metamora 15  00 

Stallion.  8  years  old  and  under  4—5  entries: 

Firstpremium.  J.  P.  &  D.Fisher,  Goderlch,  Canada 20  00 

•  Second  premium,  C.  H.  Huggins,  Gilson 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3—15  entries: 

Firstpremium,  Andrew  Turner,  Atlanta 20  00 

Second  premium,  0.  H.  Huggins,  Gilson 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2—8  entries: 

Firstpremium,  Ed.  Hodson,  El  Paso 16  00 

Second  premium.  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 10  00 

Stallion  oolti  under  1  year  old— 11  entries: 

Firstpremium.  Andrew  Armstrong,  Reason 16  00 

Second  premium,  Andrew  Turner.  Atlanta 10  00 

MABBS. 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  over— 12  entries: 

Firstpremium,  Ed.  Hodson,  ElPaso 26  00 

Second  premium.  J.  B.  Clayton,  Wyoming 16  00 

Mare.  3  years  old  and  under  4—7  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  N.  Cline.  Cantrall 20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomlngton 10  00 

Mare.  2  years  old  and  under  3—7  entries; 

First  premium,  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 20  00 

Second  premium,  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  old  and  under  2—8  entries: 

Firstpremium.  Ed.  Hodson,  ElPaso 16  00 

r      Second  premium,  Ed.  Hodson,  ElPaso 10  00 

Mare  colt,  under  1  year  old— 6  entries: 

Firstpremium.  Ed.  Hodson.  ElPaso 16  00 

Second  premium,  E.  D.  Fuller,  Tremont 10  00 

BBEBDINO  BINO. 

Brood  mare,  shown  with  two  of  her  colts  under  8  years  of  age— 5  entries: 

Premium,  Ed.Hodson,  ElPaso 30  00 

Awardino  Committee— II.  B.  Swisher,  Eliza;  W.  C.  MoLeod,  Macomb;  Arthur  J.  "Caton, 
Chicago. 
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LOT  34-HOR8E8  FOR  AGRICULTUBAL  PURP08E8-8WEEP8TAKES. 

StaUion  of  any  age,  to  bridle— 47  entries: 

rremlum.  James  McKean,  Bradford $100  00 

Mare  of  any  age.  to  bridle-24  entries: 

Premium,  J.  R.  Clayton,  Wyoming 60  oo 

uiihi^Y^k^nymr^^  Hunter.  Owaneco;  Austin  Baker.  Kankakee;  J.  Tabor 


LOT  35-SADDLE  HORSES. 

STALLIONS. 

Saddle  stallion,  4  years  old  or  over— 8  entries: 

alJ?}  premium.  Geo.  W.  Chatterton.  Jr..  Springfield $20  00 

Second  premium.  Jno.  A.  Richmond,  Mackinaw lo  00 

Saddle  stallion,  under  4  years  old— 1  entry: 

^irst  premium,  Geo.  Dunlap.  Bloomington 20  00 

MABES. 

Saddle  mare.  4  years  old  or  over— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  R.G.  Bright.  Normal 20  00 

Second  premium,  Ed.  Hodson.  El  Paso '.V.'.'.V.   10  00 

Saddle  mare,  under  4  years  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Vance  &  Oliver,  Virginia 20  00 

GELDINGS. 

Saddle  gelding,  4  years  old  or  over-6  entries: 

First  premium,  Wm.  Stevenson  &  Son,  Little  Indian 20  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Trout.  Tremont 10  00 

Saddle  gelding,  under  4  years  old— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  Conover  &  Crum.  Little  Indian 20  00 

Awardifw  Committee- J,  Tabor  Mathers,  Jacksonville;  W.  C.  McLeod.  Macomb;  Geo. 
rickrell,  Wheatneld. 

LOT  3fr-CARRIAGE  HORSES. 


Carriage  team,  shown  to  carriage  buggy— 7  entries: 
First  premium,  Conover  &  Crum.  Lltt"    "    " 


, ^tle  Indian $40  oo 

Vecond  premium,  James  Holmes,  Toulon 20  00 

Family  mare  or  gelding,  driven  to  buggy— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  Vance  &  Oliver,  Vlfflnia 20  00 

Second  premium,  Conover  &  Crum,  Little  Indian 10  00 

Awarding  Committee— J.  T.  Stribling,  Virginia;   Geo.  Piokrell,  Wheatfleld;  J.  Tabor 
Mathers,  Jacksonville. 

LOT  S7-GENTLEMEN'S  DRIVING  HORSES. 

Pair  of  mares,  to  pole— 9  entries: 

First  premium,  James  McKean.  Bradford $40  00 

Second  premium,  J.  N.  Leeper,  Farmington 20  00 

Pair  of  geldings,  to  Dole— 4  entries: 

First  premium,  Caton  Stock  Farm,  Joliet 40  00 

Second  premium,  Conover  &  Crum,  Virginia 20  00 

Single  stallion,  to  harness— 12  entries: 

First  premium,  L.  S.  Rupert  &  Co..  Washington 40  00 

Second  premium,  Thos.Ii.  Dixon,  Farmingfon 20  00 

Single  mare,  to  harness— 14  entries: 

First  premium,  L.  S.  Rupert  &  Co.,  Washington 30  00 

Second  premium,  Daniel  White,  Trivoli 15  00 
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Single  seldiDg-.  to  harness— 11  entries: 

First  premium.  Caton  Stock  Farm.  Joliet |30  00 

Second  premium,  J.  G.  Corbett,  Princeville 16  00 

Awarding  Committee—^,  J.  Neely.  Ottawa;  E.  L.  Oronkrite.  Preeport;  H.  J.  Yaughan, 
Woodhull. 

LOT  3»-JACK8,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

JACKS. 

Jack.  4  years  old  or  over— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Augustein  &  Cooper.  Cooper $2B  00 

Second  premium.  J.  N.  Leeper.  Farmington 16  00 

MULBS. 

Mule.  8  years  old  or  over— €  entries: 

First  premium,  Ed.  S.  Coolidge.  Brimfleld 16  00 

Second  premium,  Ed.  S.  CooUdfire,  Brimfleld 10  00 

One  year  old  mule— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Thomas  May,  Lewiston 16  00 

Suckine  mule— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  Benj.  NejBrley.  Farmington 10  00 

Second  premium,  John  Craig,  Farmington 6  00 

Awarding  Committee— John  Virgin.  Fairbury;  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Jacksonville;  J.  L.  Owen, 
Mokena. 

LOT  39-JACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Jack  of  any  age,  shown  with  not  less  than  3  mules  of  his  get— 1  entry: 

Premium,  J.N.  Leeper,  Farmington $50  00 

Team  of  mules.  3  years  old  or  over,  shown  to  farm  wagon— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  Ed.  8.  Coolidge.  Brimtteld 25  00 

Seoond  premium,  Tilford  Rice,  Lenox , 15  00 

Awarding  Committee— John  Virgin,  Fairbury;  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Jacksonville;  J.  L.  Owen, 
Mokena. 

LOT  40-EQUE8TRIANISM-BOYS'  RIDING. 

Boy  not  over  14  years  old,  displaying  best  horsemanship  in  the  saddle— 7  entries: 

First  premium,  W.  T.  DowdaU,  Peoria $10  00 

Second  premium.  Craig  McQuaid,  Canton 5  00 

Third  premium.  Andrew  Armstrong.  Reason 8  00 

Fourth  premium,  Wm.  Cress,  Washington 2  00 

Fifthpremium,  Lester  E.Hodson,  El  Fiaso 1  00 

'  Awarding  Commfiittee— John  Thomas.  Lincoln;  J.  H.  Potts,  Jacksonville. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

E.  B.  DAVID.  Superintendent, 

PUBB  BBED  LONG  WOOLS. 

LOT  41-COTSWOLDS. 

BAMS. 

Bam.  2  years  old  or  over— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  W.  L.  Scott.  Scott  Station,  Ky 20  00 

Second  premium.  H.  &0.  Sorby,  Guelph,  Canada  10  00 

Billy;  bred  by  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture,  Guelph,  Ca.;  sire.  Imp.  Lane 
Ram;  dam.  Imp.  Ewe. 
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Bam,  1  year  old  and  under  2—10  entries: 

First  premium.  W.  L.  Scott,  Soott  Station.  Ky $15  00 

Second  Dremium,  H.  &  O.  Sorby,  Guelph.  Canada 10  00 

Bussell  Swanwick;  bred  by  Russell  Swanwick,  Guelph,  Ca.;  sire,  Imp.  Bam; 
dam.  Imp.  Ewe. 

Bam  lamb  under  1  year  old— 9  entries: 

First  premium.  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 10  00 

:  dropped  February.  1881 :  bred  by  Thomas  Porter,  HoUewell  Burford,  Ox- 
fordshire. £nff<;  imported  Aufirust,  1881.  by  Strawn  &  Johnston. 

Second  premium.  H.  &0.  Sorby.  Guelph.  Canada... 5  00 

;  bred  by  H.  Sorby,  Guelph,  Ca.;  sire.  Billy;  dam.  Imp.  Ewe. 

EWES. 

Ewe,  2  years  old  or  over— 11  entries: 

First  premium,  Morgran  &  Cotton.  Camarfrp 20  00 

;  dropped  March  27, 1879:  bred  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo;  sire,  Cots- 
wold  Bam;  dam.  Cotswold  Ewe. 
Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scott  Station,  Ky 10  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2—20  entries: 

First  premium,  Moreran  &  Cotton,  Camareo 16  00 

;  dropped  March  2.1880;  bred  by  J.  Ward.  Brampton  Court.  Herefordshire, 

Enff.;  sire.  Cotswold  Bam;  dam,  Cotswold  Ewe. 

Second  premium,  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 10  00 

;  dropped  March.  1880;  bred  by  T.  &  B.  G.  Gillett.  Kilkenny.  Oxfordshire, 

Eng.;  imported  by  Strawn  &  Johnston. 

Ewe  lamb  under  1  year  old— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich 10  00 

;  dropped  March.  1881;  bred  by  Jos.  Snell,  Ontario;  sire.  Cotswold  Bam; 

dam.  Cotswold  Ewe. 

Second  premium,  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 5  00 

;  dropped  March.  1881;  bred  by  Henry  Akers.  Black  Burton.  Farmingdon. 

Oxfordshire.  Ener.;  imported  by  Strawn  &  Johnston. 

Awardino  Committee— Jacob  8.  Pruett.  Brooklyn;  J.  B.Meffginson,  Jacksonville;  Joseph 
Beinhardt.  Granville. 

LOT  42-COTSWOLDS-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bam  of  any  acre— 11  entries: 

Premium.  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa $20  00 

;  dropped  February.  1881;  bred  by  Thomas  Porter,  Hollewell  Burford.  Ox- 
fordshire, Enflr.;  imported  by  Strawn  &  Johnston. 

Ewe  of  any  age— 17  entries: 

Premium,  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 16  OO 

Bam  and  5  ewes  over  2  years  old— 2  entries: 

Premium.  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 20  0§ 

Bam,  with  5  of  his  get  under  2  years  old.  of  either  sex,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibiter 
—3  entries: 

Premium,  H.  &  O.  Sorby,  Guelph,  Canada 20  OO 

Billy. 

Awarding  Committee— 'hi.  D.  Hauberg.  Port  Byron;  Fenwick  Anderson,  Ohio;  Andrew 
Oliver,  Elmira. 

LOT  43-LEICESTEB  OB  LINCOLN. 

BAHS. 

Bam,  2  years  old  or  over— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 120  00 

Second  premium,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 10  00 

Bam.  1  year  old  and  under  2—4  entries: 

First  premium,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 16  00 

Second  premium,  W.  L.  Scott,  Scott  Station,  Ky 10  00 

Bam  lamb  under  1  year  old— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 10  00 

Second  premium.  D.  C.  Graham.  Cameron 6  00 

EWES. 

Ewe,  2  years  old  or  over— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmouth  20  00 

Second  premium,  D.  C.  Graham.  Cameron "  10  00 
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Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium.  D.  G.  Graham.  Cameron $15  00 

Second  premium.  D.  C.  Qraham.  Cameron 10  00 

Ewe  lamb,  under  1  year  old— S  entries:  ' 

First  premium.  B.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 10  00 

Second  premium,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron -5  00 

Atoardino  Commiitee—J.  L.  S.  DeYault,  LaBose;  Lott  Soofleld.  Newark:  Bobt.  Anderson, 
Polo. 

LOT  44-LEICE8TEB  OB  LINOOLN-SWEEP8TAKE8. 

Bam.  of  any  aire— 6  entries: 

Premium.!).  C.  Graham,  Cameron $20  00 

Ewe.  of  any  age— 7  entries: 

•     Premium,  W.  L.  Scott  Scott  Station,  Ky 16  00 

Bam  and  6  ewes,  over  2  years  old— 2  entries: 

Premium,  D.  a  Graham,  Cameron 20  00 

Bam,  with  6  of  his  ffet.  under  2  years  old,  of  either  sex,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibitor 
—1  entry: 
Premium,  D.  C.  Graham,  Cameron 20  00 


Awarding  Committee— Jacob  S.  Pruett.  Brooklyn;  Jno.  B.  Meffginson,  Jaoksonville;  Jos. 
Belnhardt,  Granville. 

LOT  46-PUBE  BBED  MIDDLE  W00L8-S0UTHD0WNS. 

BAMS. 

Bam,  2  years  old  or  over— 4  entries: 

First  premium,  H.  &  O.  Sorby.  Guelph.  Canada $20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  Si  Son,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Bam.  1  year  old  and  under  2—8  entries: 

First  premium.  H.  &  O.  Sorby.  Guelph.  Canada 16  00 

Second  premium,  H.  &  O.  Sorby,  Guelph,  Canada 10  00 

Bam  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Second  premium— None  awarded. 

EWES. 

Ewe,  2  years  old  or  over-4" entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potted  Son,  Jacksonville 20  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Ewe.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium.  H.  &  O.  Sorby.  Guelph.  Canada 16  00 

Second  premium,  H.  &  O.  Sorby.  Guelph.  Canada 10  00 

Ewe  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 6  00 

Awarding  Committee— B,  Calhoun,  Eeithsburs;  J.  L.  S.  DeYault,  LaBose;  John  Turn- 
bull.  Elmira. 

LOT  4fr-S0UTHD0WNB-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Bam.  of  any  B^e—i  entries: 

Premium. T.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville $20  00 

Ewe,  of  any  a^e-^  entries: 

Premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 16  00 

Bam  and  6  ewes^ver  2  years  old— 1  entry: 

Premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 20  00 

Bam,  with  6  of  his  get,  under  2  years  old.  of  either  sex.  owned  and  bred  by  exhib- 
itor—2  entries: 
Premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— Jos,  Belnhardt,  Granville;  Jacob  S.  Pruett,  Brooklyn;  J.  B.  Meg- 
ffinson,  Jacksonville. 
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LOT  47-SHBOP8HIREDOWNS.   HAMPSHIREDOWNS  AND   OTHER   PURE  BRED 

MIDDLE  WOOLS. 


BAMS. 

Ram.  2  years  old  or  over— (>  entries: 

First  premium.  Cooper.  Maddox  &  Co..  Readinsr,  O S20  00 

Second  premium.  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading.  O 10  00 

Ram,  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium,  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 15  00 

Second  premium.  Cooper.  Maddox&Co..  Reading,  0 10  00 

Ram  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading,  0 10  00 

Second  premium.  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading,  0 5  00 

EWES. 

Ewe.  2  years  old  or  over— 7  entries: 

First  premium.  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 20  00 

Second  premium,  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co..  Reading,  0 10  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2—12  entries: 

First  premium.  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co..  Reading,  0 16  00 

Second  premium.  Cooper.  Maddox  &  Co..  Reading,  0 10  OO 

Ewe  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  Cooper.  Maddox  &  Co..  Reading,  O 10  00 

Second  premium.  Cooper.  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading,  O 6  OO 

Awarding  Uommtttee— David.  Calhoun,  Eeithsburg;  J.  L.  S.  DeVault,  La  Rose:  John 
TurnbuU.Elmlra. 


LOT  48-SHROPSHIREDOWN,  Eto.-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Ram.  of  any  affe— 7  entries: 

Premium.  Cooper.  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading.  0 120  OO 

Ewe.  of  any  age— 9  entries: 

Premium.  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading.  0 15  OO 

Ram  and  6  ewes,  over  2  years  old— 2  entries: 

Premium,  Cooper,  Maddox  &  Co.,  Reading,  O 20  OO 

Ram.  with  5  of  his  get,  under  2  years  old,  of  either  sex,  owned  and  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitei^l  entry: 
Premium,  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 20  00 

^Awardino  Commiltee—J.  R.  Megginson,  Jacksonville;  Jacobs.  Pruett.  Brooklyn;  Jos. 
Reinhardt.  Granville. 


PURE  BRED  FINE  WOOLS. 
LOT  49-AMERICAN  MERINO. 

^  RAMS. 

Bam.  2  years  old  or  ovei>-9  entries: 

First  premium.  Robert  Perrine.  Patterson  Mills.  Pa $20  00 

Smuggler,  182;  dropped  March.  1878;  bred  by  Robert  Perrine.  Patterson  Mills, 
Pa.:  sire.  Comet Ko.  35;  dam.  No.  195. 

Second  premium,  Perrine  &  Brownlee,  Monmouth 10  00 

Big  Hammond  No.  490;  dropped  March,  1878;  bred  by  Robert  Perrine.  Patter- 
son Mills,  Pa.;  sire.  Little  Hammond.  No.  36;  dam,  No.  137. 

Ram,  1  year  old  and  under  2—8  entries: 

First  premium,  F.  E.  Day,  Streator 15  00 

Agitator;  dropped  April,  1880;  bred  by  F.  E.  Day,  Streator;  sire,  Greasey;  dam. 
Adela. 
Second  premium.  G.  W.  McFadden  A  Bro.,  Atlanta 10  00 

Ram  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 7  entries: 

First  premium.  G.  W.  MoFadden  &  Bro.,  Atlanta 10  00 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Atlanta 5  00 
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EWES. 

Mwe.  2  years  old  or  o verbis  entries: 

First  premium.  F.  E.  Day,  Streator $20  OO 

Favorite:  dropped  April.  1878;  bred  by  F.  E.  Day.  Streator;  sire,  Marshall;  dam. 
Old  Wrinkly  Ewe. 
Second  premium,  G.  W.  McFadden  &  Bro..  Atlanta * 10  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2—11  entries: 

First  premium,  G.  W.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Atlanta 15  00 

Second  premium,  G.  W.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Atlanta 10  00 

Ewe  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 10  entries 

Tirst premium. F.  E.Day,  Streator 

Beauty;  dropped  April,  1881;  bred  by  F.  E.  Day,  Streator;  sire.  Clay;  dam. 


First  premium.  F.  E.Day,  Streator 10  00 


Flora. 

Second  premium.  F.  E.  Day.  Streator 5  00 

Ruby;  dropped  April,  1881;  bred  by  F.  E.  Day,  Streator.  sire.  Clay;  dam,  Grace. 

Awarding  Committee— John  TumbuU.  Elmlra;  J.  H.  Jones.  Milford;  Joseph  Wood, 
Albion. 

LOT  60-AMERICAN  MEBINO-S  WEEP  STAKES. 

Bam  of  any  ase— 13  entries: 

Premium,  Robert  Perrine,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa $20  00 

Smofferler. 

Ewe  of  any  a«e— 14  entries: 

Premium,  P.  E.  Day.  Streator 16  00 

Black  Eye;  dropped  March,  1S78;  bred  by  F.  E.  Day.  Streator;  sire.  Marshall; 
dam.  Old  Greasy  Ewe. 

Ram  and  5  ewes,  over  2  years  old— 4  entries: 

Premium,  F.  E.  Day,  Streator 20  00 

Ram  with  5  of  his  set,  under  2  years  old,  of  either  sex,  owned  and  bred  by  the  exhib- 
itei^-8  entries: 
Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— D &y id  Calhoun,  Eeithsburg;  Lott  Scofleld.  Newark;  A.  W.  Strong, 
Naperville. 

LOT  51-FBENCH  MERINO,  SILESIAN  MERINO  AND  OTHER  PURE  BRED  FINE 

WOOLS. 

BAMS. 

Ram.  2  years  oid  or  oyer— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth $20  00 

Second  premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmounth 10  00 

Bam,  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries: 
First  premium— None  awarded. 
Second  premium.  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 10  00 

Ram  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmouth 10  00 

Second  premium.  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 5  00 

EWES. 

Ewe,  2  years  old  or  over-8  entries: 

First  premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmouth 20  00 

Second  premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth 10  00 

Ewe,  1  year  old  and  under  2—2  entries: 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Wajrnesvllle 16  00 

Second  premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmouth 10  00 

Ewe  lamb,  under  1  year  old— 2  entries: 
First  premium— None  awarded. 
Second  premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee.  Monmouth 5  00 

Awarding  Committee— Lott  Scofleld,  Newark;   W.  E.  Dunlap,  Dunlap;  Joseph  Wood, 
Albion. 


LOT  52-FRENOH  MERINO.  Etc.-S  WEEP  STAKES. 

i  entries: 

Premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth 20  00 


Bam  of  any  aee— 4  entries 
-^       •  mTM,  "  -^ 
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Ewe  of  any  ase— 8  entrlei: 

Premium,  M.  G.  Brownlee,  Monmouth ; $15  00 

Bam  and  6  ewes,  over  2  years  old— 1  entry: 

Premium,  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth 20  00 

Bam.  with  5  of  his  set,  under  2  years  old,  of  either  sex,  owned  and  bred  bytheez- 
hiblter— 1  entry: 
Premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— Dhrid  Calhoun,  Eeithsburg;  Lott  Boofleld,  Newark;  A.  W.  Stronnr. 
Naperville. 

LOT68-PLEECES. 

LiONa  WOOL. 

Fleece,  from  sheep  under  2  years  old— 1  entry:  t 

Premium.  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa Silver  Medal 

lODDLE  WOOL 

Twelve  months'  fleece  from  sheep  over  2  years  old— 1  entry: 

Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville Silver  Medal 

FINE  WOOL. 

Twelve  months'  fleece  from  sheep  over  2  years  old— 4  entries: 

Premium.  M.  C.  Brownlee,  Monmouth Silver  Medal 

Fleece  from  sheep  under  2  years  old— 2  entries: 

Premium,  Taylor 3ros.,  Waynesville...: Silver  Medal 

Awarding   Committee— James  Cotton,  Camargo;  J.  L.  S.  Devault,  LaBose;  Lyman 
Andrews,  Centralia. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

DAVID  OOBE,  Superintendent, 
LOT  54-BEBESHIHES. 

BOABS. 

Boar.  2  years  old  or  over— 7  entries: 

First  premium.  A.  M.  Fulford.  Bel  Air^d - 120  00 

Sterling  Value;  farrowed  June  12. 1879:  bred  by  Heber  Humfrey,  Shrivenham, 
Ens.;  sire,  Devonshire  Lane;  dam,  ulster  Lassie. 
Second  premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry ,...    10  00 

Boar.  1  year  old  and  under  2  —8  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  M.Fulford.  Bel  Air.  Md 20  00 

Bgyal  Prosperity:  farrowed  October  2. 1879:  bred  by  B.  Swanniok,  Cirencester, 
Eng.;  sire.  Gloucester  1st;  dam.  Sister  of  Lady  Bath. 

Second  premium.  A.  M.  Pulford,  Bel  Air.  Md 10  00 

Parole:  farrowed  June  80, 1880;  bred  by  A.  M.  Fulford,  Bel  Air,  Md.;  sire.  Bobin 
Hood  Sd,  2117;  dam.  Comptona.  6508. 

Boar,  under  1  year  old— 19  entries: 

First  premium.  H.  &  O.  Sorbv,  Guelph.  Canada 15  00 

:  farrowed  April  15, 1881;  bred  by  H.  Sorby,  Guelph,  Canada;    sire.  Lord 

Wellington,  S317*  dam.  Princess  Louise,  6612. 

Second  premium.  J.  w.  Bamsey,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Boyal  Chieftain,  farrowed  April  4, 1881;  bred  by  J.  W.  Bamsey,  Jacksonville; 
sire.  Disraeli.  813;  dam,  Orianna,  8604. 

sows 
Sow.  2  years  old  or  ovei^-8  entries: 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville * 20  00 

Emma  VII,  7460:  farrowed  June  4, 1878:  bred  by  A.  Ware,  Washlncrton.  O.;  sire, 
Duke  of  Glendale,  2461:  dam.  Emma  V,  4006. 
Second  premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry 10  00 
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Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2—18  entries : 

:^8tpremium.A.M.  Fulford,  Bel  Air.Md^. $20  00 

Fannie  Hood,  6510;  farrowed  October  17*1879;  bred  by  W.  C.  Norton,  Aldenville, 
Pa. ;  sire.  Bob  Hood,  2079;  dam.  Lady  Hood  2d,  4528. 

Second  premium.  J.  W.  Boston.  Jacksonville 10  00 

Pat's  Beauty:  farrowed  April  7, 1880;  bred  by  J.  W.  Boston,  Jacksonville;  sire, 
Legral  Smithereen,  2813;  dam,  Victoria  3d.  1390. 

Sow,  under  1  year  old— 20  entries: 

First  premium.  H.&  O.  Sorby.  Guelph  Canada 15  00 

^.farrowed  April    15,  1881;    bred  by  H.  Sorby,  Guelph;    sire.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, 3317:  dam.  Princess  Louise,  6612. 

Second  premium,  J.  W.  Boston,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Bob  Hood's  Son-j  farrowed  October  20. 1880;  bred  by  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Jacksonville; 
sire.  Bob  Hood,  2079;  dam.  Lady  Compton  IL 

BBBEDEBS'  BINGS. 

Sow,  with  litter  of  her  own  pifirs,  not  less  than  6  under  6  months  old— 9  entries: 

First  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsev,  Perry 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.Darnell,  Elmwood 10  00 

Queen  Victoria. 

Pen  of  breeding  hogs— 1  boar  and  4  sows,  over  1  year  old.  owned  by  the  exhibiter— 
4  entries  : 

Premium,  J.  W.  Boston,  Jacksonville ,....    25  00 

Bob  Hood;  Sally  XI's  Daughter.  Belle  Compton.  Pat's  Beauty.  Lilly  Lake. 

Five  head  of  swine,  of  any  age,  the  got  of  one  boar,  the  sire  shown  with  the  pen, 
and  considered  in  making  the  award— 7  entries  : 
Premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry 20  00 

Aioarding  Committee— B,  F.  Wilson.  Neoga:  W.  F.  Sterling.  Aledo;  W.  E.  Goddard,  Mil- 
lersburg;  Jacob  Weaver.  BiggsvUle;  W.N.  Beverly,  Cerro Gordo. 


LOT  55-BERKSHIRES-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boar  of  any  age— 19  entries  : 

Premium.  A.  M.  Fulford,  Bel  Air,  Md $20  00 

Royal  Prosperity. 

Sow  of  any  age— 22  entries  : 

Premium^.  M.  Fulford,  Bel  Air,  Md 20  00 

Fannie  Hood,  6510. 

Awarding  Committee— S&muel  Reed.  Lincoln;  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.;  Geo.  N. 
Dunlap.  Bloomington;  O.  H.  Wood,  Frlendsville;  Robert  Candor.  Aledo. 


LOT  56-POLAND  CHINA. 

BOABS. 

Boar.  2  vears  old  or  over— 4  entries  : 

First  premium.  B.  R.  Cole,  Lovington $20  00 

Black  Chief;  farrowed  August  26, 1879;  bred  by  B.  R.  Cole,  Lovington;  sire. 
Black  Prince;  dam.  Lady  Clermont 

Second  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry 10  00 

Boar.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries  : 

Firstpremium,  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connorsville,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry 10  00 

Boar,  under  1  year  old— 14  entries  : 

Firstpremium,  Geo.  W.  McFadden,  Atlanta 15  00 

Second  premium.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connorsville,  Ind 10  00 

sows. 
Sow,  2  years  old  or  over— 12  entries  : 

Firstpremium,  J.A.Lawrence.  Connorsville,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium.  Tilford  Rice.  Lenox 10  00 

Sow,  I  year  old  and  under  2—7  entries  : 

Firstpremium.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connorsville. Ind 20  00 

Second  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey.  Perry 10  00 
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Sow,  under  t  year  old— 19  entries  : 

First  premium.  J.  A.  Lawrence.  Connorsvllle,  Ind |15  OO 

Second  premium.  A.  Aiman.  Decatur 10  00 

Bertie  Gold  Dust:  farrowed  October  15. 1880;  bred  by  James  T.  Russell.  Frank- 
lin, O.;  sire.  Illinois  Chief.  No.  951;  dam,  Lucy  Perfection. 

Sow  with  litter  of  her  own  pigs,  not  less  5.  under  6  months  old— 6  entries  : 

First  premium,  J.A.Lawrence.  Connorsville,  Ind 20  00 

Second  premium,  J.  A.  Lawrence.  Connorsville,  Ind 10  00 

Pen  of  breeding  hogs— 1  boar  and  4  &ows.  over  1  year  old— 5  entries  : 

Premium.  J.  A.  Lawrence.  Connorsville.  Ind 25  00 

Five"head  of  swine,  of  any  age,  the  get  of  one  boar;  the  sire  shown  with  the  pen,  and 
considered  in  making  the  award— 4  entries  : 
Premium.  J.  A.  Lawrence.  Connorsville.  Ind 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— M,  E.  Newbem.  Hennepin;  G.  D.  Henning.  Piano;  Geo.  N.  Dun- 
lap.  Bloomington;  H.  0.  Castle.  Wilmington;  Geo.  W.  Booth.  Gardner. 


LOT  67-POLAND  CHINA— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boar  of  any  age— 17  entries  : 

Premium,  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connorsville,  Ind $20  00 

Sow  of  any  age— 23  entries  : 

Premium.  J.  A.  Lawrenee.  ConnorsviUe^Ind 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— B.  H.  Swain.  Maroa:  John  Turner,  Todd's  Point;  Hiram  Ward, 
Decatur:  Wm.  Peterson,  Stark;  J.  Tabor  Mathers.  Jacksonville. 


LOT  58— CHESTER  WHITE. 

BOABS. 

Boar.  2  years  old  or  over— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorse y.  Perry $20  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  iiros.,  Waynesville 10  00 

Boar  I  year  old  and  under  2—4  entries: 

First  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey.Perry 20  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 10  00 

Boar,  under  1  year  old— 10  entries: 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 16  00 

Second  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey.Perry 10  00 

sows. 
Sow.  2  years  old  or  over—  6  entries: 

First  premium.  E.  Newbum,  Hennepin 20  00 

Second  premium.  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2—4  entries: 

First  premium.  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 20  00 

Second  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey.  Perry 10  00 

Sow.  under  1  year  old— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 15  00 

Second  premium.  A.  &J.Dorsey,  Perry 10  00 

BBEBDEBS'  BINOS. 

Sow,  with  litter  of  her  own  pigs,  not  less  than  5.  under  six  months  old— 4  entries: 

First  premium,  E.  Newburn.  Hennepin 20  00 

Second  premium.  A.  &  J.  Dorsey.  Perry 10  00 

Pen  of  breeding  hogs.  1  boar  and  4  sows,  over  1  year  old.  owned  by  the  exhlbiter— 2 
entries : 
Premium,  A.  &  J.  Dorsey,  Perry 26  00 

Five  head  of  swine,  of  any  age.  the  get  of  one  boar,  the  sire  shown  with  the  pen, 
and  considered  in  making  the  award— ^  entries  : 
Premium.  A.  *  J.  Dorsey.  Perry 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— A.,  B.  Nicholson,  Lincoln;  Samuel  Reed.  Lincoln;  W.  E.  Barrett, 
Newton;  James  W.  Boston.  Jacksonville;  Geo.  W.  Stoner,  LaPlace. 
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LOT59-CHESTER  WHITE-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boar  of  any  acre— 9  entries: 

Premium.  A.  &  J.Dorsey,  Perry |20  00 

Sow  of  any  age— 9  entries  : 

Premium.E.  Newborn,  Hennepin 20  00 

Awarding  Committee—^,  H.  Swain.  Maroa;   Wm.  Peterson,  Stark;  John  Turner,  Todd's 
Point;  Hiram  Ward.  Decatur;  J.  Tabor  Mathers,  Jacksonville. 


LOT  60-ESSEX. 

BOABS. 

Boar,  2  years  old  or  over— S  enterics: 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros..  WaynesviUe $20  00 

Second  premium,  Robert  Ball.  Hennepin 10  00 

Boar.  1  year  old  and  under  t—A  entries: 

First  premium,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 20  00 

Hecond  premium.  A.  Reed,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Boar,  under  1  year  old— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  A.  Reed,  Jacksonville 16  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 10  00 

sows. 
Sow,  2  years  old  or  over— 5  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  Reed.  Jacksonville 20  00 

Second  premium,  A.  Reed,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Sow.  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries: 

First  premium,  Robt  Ball.  Hennepin 20  00 

Second  premium.  A.  Reed,  Jacksonville 10  00 

Sow  under  1  year  old— 7  entries: 

First  premium,  A.  Reed,  Jacksonville 16  00 

Second  premium,  A.  Reed,  J  acksonville 10  00 

BBEEDBBS'  BINGE. 

Sow,  with  litter  of  her  own  pigs,  not  less  than  6,  under  6  months  old-^  entries  : 

First  premium,  A.  Reed.  Jacksonville 20  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 10  00 

Pen  of  breeding  hogs,  1  boar  and  4  sows,  over  1  year  old,  owned  by  the  exhibitor— 
2  entries  : 
Premium,  A.  Reed.  Jacksonville 25  00 

Five  head  of  swine,  of  any  age.  the  get  of  one  boar,  the  sire  shown  with  the  pen,  and 
lonsidered  in  making  the  award— 4  entries: 
Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 20  00 


rive  head  of  swine,  of  any  age.  the  get  of  one 

considered  in  making  the  award— 4  entries: 

Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 

Awarding  Comwittfie— J.  W.DorBey,  Perry;  Geo.  N.  Dunlap,  Bloomington;  W.E.Bar- 
rett, Newton;  G.  W.  Stoner,  LaPlace;  W.  C.  Norton.  Aldenville,  Pa. 

LOT.  61-ESSEX-SWEEPSTAKE8. 

Boar  of  any  age— 8  entries  : 

PremiumrA.  Reed,  Jacksonville $20  00 

Sow  of  any  age— 8  entries  : 

Premium,  Robt  Ball,  Hennepin 20 

Awarding  Committee— Roht  Candor,  Aledo;  George  N.  Dunlap,  Bloomington;  T.  S.  Coo- 
per, Coopersburg,  Pa;  Samuel  Reed,  Lincoln;  0.  H.  Wood.  Friendsville. 

LOT  62-SMALL  YORKSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLKS, 

BOABS. 

Boar.  2  years  old  or  over— 4  entries  ;  _  ^^ 

First  premium.  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville;  Pa 20  00 

King  John  VI  No.  14,  8.  Y.  C.  R.;  farrowed  June  3, 1877;  bred  by  R.  M.  Hoe,  N.  Y. 
City;  sire.  King  John  No.  6;  dam.  Snow- drop  No.  8. 

.      Second  premium, Taylor  Bros.;  Waynesville ;.... 10  00 

:  farrowed  October  13. 1878;  bred  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson. Mich.;  sire. 

Imp.  Snowball;  dam.  Queen  of  Michigan. 
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Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2—3  entries  : 

First  premium,  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich |20  00 

David:  farrowed  September  2.1881;  bred  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
sire.  Honest  John;  dam,  Molly  II. 

Second  premium.  Harris  &  Norton.  Aldenville.  Pa 10  00 

Success.  No.  83  S.  Y.  C.  R.;  farrowed  May  25. 1880;  bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris.  N." 
Y.  City;  sire.  King  John  VI,  No.  14;  dam,  Gand  Duchess  XV,  No.  71. 

Boar,  under  1  year  old— 6  entries  : 

First  premium,  Harris  &  Norton.  Aldenville,  Pa 15  00 

Robert;  farrowed  October  14,  1880;  bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.  City;  sire, 
Duke  of  Yorkshire  II,  No.  19;  dam.  Queen  Bess.  No.  11. 

Second  premium,  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 10  00 

Ace  of  Trumps;  farrowed  April  11. 1881;   bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.  City; 
sire.  King  John  III,  No.  12;  dam.  Grand  Duchess,  No.  10. 

sows. 
Bow.  2  years  old  or  over— 6  entries  : 

First  premium.  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville.  Pa 20  00 

Queen  Bess  II.  No.  52,  8.  Y.  C.  R.;  farrowed  August  18, 1877;   bred  by  R.  M.  Hoe, 
N.  Y.  Cityj  sire.  King  John,  No.  5;  dam.  Queen  Bess,  No.  11. 

Second  premium.  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville  10  00 

;  farrowed  October  23, 1877;  bred  by  Wm.  Smith.  Detroit.  Mich.;  sire,  Imp. 

Snowball;  dam,  Beauty. 

Sow,  1  year  old  and  under  2—6  entries  jt 

First  premium.  Harris  &  Norton.  Alaenville,  Pa 20  00 

Diana.  No.  167;  farrowed  May  25. 1880:   bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.  City;   sire. 
King  John  VI,  No.  14;  dam.  Grand  Duchess  XV,  No.  71. 

Second  premium.  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville.  Pa 10  00 

Diadem,  No.  166;   farrowed  May  25, 1880;   bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.  City; 
eire.  King  John  VI,  No.  14;  dam,  Grand  Duchess  XV,  No.  71. 

Sow,  under  1  year  old— 9  entries  : 

First  premium.  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 16  00 

Queen  Bess  VI;  farrowed  October  14. 1880;  bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris,  N.  Y.  City; 
sire,  Duke  of  Yorkshire  II,  No.  19:  dam.  Queen  Bess.  No.  11. 

Second  premium.  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 10  00 

Model  Queen  V:  farrowed  October  18, 1880;  bred  by  Geo.  W.  Harris.  N.  Y.  City; 
sire.  Duke  of  Yorkshire  II,  No.  19;  dam.  Model  Queen,  No.  20. 

BBEEDBBS'     BINOS. 

Sow,  with  litter  of  her  own  pigs,  not  less  tean  5.  under  6  months  old— 4  entries  : 

First  premium.  Harris  &  Norton.  Aldenville.  Pa 20  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich 10  00 

Pen  of  breeding  hogs— 1  boar  and  4  sows,  over  1  year  old.  owned  by  the  exhibiter— 
1  entry  : 
Premium,  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 25  00 

Five  head  of  swine,  of  anv  age.  the  get  of  one  boar,  the  sire  shown  with  the  pen,  and 
considered  in  making  the  award— 2  entries  : 
Premium,  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 20  00 


Awarding  (7ommi«ee— Abraham  Reid,  Jacksonville;   Geo.  N.  Dunlap,  Bloomlngton;  J. 
W.  Dorsey,  Perry;  James  W.  Boston,  Jacksonville. 

LOT  63-SMALL  YORKSHIRE  AND  SUFFOLKS-S  WEEP  STAKES. 

Boar,  of  any  age— 6  entries  : 

Premium,  Harris  &  Norton.  Aldenville,  Pa $20  00 

Robert. 

Sow.  of  any  age— 8  entries  : 

Premium,  Harris  &  Norton,  Aldenville,  Pa 20  00 

Queen  Bess  VI. 

Awarding  Gommitlee— John  Ward.  Decatur;  Robt.  F.  Winiterre,  Minonk;  Jos.  Lounes. 
Table  Grove;  James  W.  Boston,  Jacksonville;  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connorsville,  Ind. 

LOT  64-OTHER  DISTINCT  BREEDS. 

Show  of  swine,  of  any  distinct  breed,  not  named  in  the  premium  list,  the  show  in- 
cluding one  boar  and  not  less  than  five  sows,  of  any  age— 2  entries  : 

First  premium,  Geo.  W.  Stoner,  La  Place $25  00 

Second  premium.  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood 15  00 

"Black  Russia." 

Awarding  Committee— Geo.  N.  Dunlap.  Bloomlngton;  Samuel  Reed.  Lincoln;   Robert 
Candor,  Aledo;  O.  H.  Wood.  Friondsville;  Frank  Wulson,  Jackson.  Mich. 
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CLASS  E— POULTRY.  ' 

H.  D.  EMERY— -Superintendent 

LOT  66-A8IATIC. 

Pair  Light  Brahmas,  fowls— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park $3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 2  00 

Pair  Light  Brahmas,  chicks— 8  entries  : 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Butler.  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park 2  00 

Pair  Dark  Brahmas,  fowls— 2  entries  ; 

First  premium.  J.H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 2  00 

Pair  Buff  Cochins,  fowls— 4  entries  : 

First  premium,  J.  B.  Foot.  Norwood  Park 8  00 

Second  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur:. 2  00 

Pair  Buff  Cochins,  chicks— 3  entries  : 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  Blenz  &  wheelock,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Partridge  Cochins,  fowls— 6  entries  : 

First  premium,  G.  V.  Frink,  Bloomlngton 3  00 

Second  premium,  Q.  V.  Frink,  Bloomington 2  00 

Pair  Partridge  Cochins,  chicks— 5  entries  : 

First  premium,  Abraham  Beid,  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium,  Cary  F.  Apgar,  Peoria 2  00 

Pair  White  Cochins,  fowls— 2  entries  : 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloomington 1 2  00 

Pair  White  Cochins,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood  2  00 

Pair  Black  Cochins,  fowls— 3  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood  2  00 

Pair  Black  Cochins,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P. 'A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville *. 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood  2  00 

Atcarding  CommiMee— S.  P.  Breed.  Princeton;  F.  M.  Benham,  Olivet,  Mich.;  A.  J.  Lud- 
1am.  Atlanta. 


LOT  66-DORKING,  DOMINIQUE.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

Pair  White,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville $3  00 

Pair  Colored,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksoi^IUe 3  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Partlett,  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  American  Dominiques.  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 3  00 

Pair  Plymouth  RockSLfowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington 3  00 

Pair  Plymouth  Rocks,  chicks— 5  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  fi.  Leaton.  Bloomington •. 3  00* 

Second  premium,  A.  G.  Bartholomew,  Elmwood 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— B,  R.  Harrison,  Herrin's  Prairie;   F.  S.  Adams,  El  Paso;   J.  D. 
Brown,  Weldon. 
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LOT  67-SPANISH. 

Pair  White  Leffhoms.  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wlieelock,  Decatur $3  00 

Pair  White  Lefirhom.  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelook,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Brown  Leflrhorn.  chicks— 2  entries: 

Firstpremium.P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville ; 3  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Black  Leghorn,  chicks— 8  entries: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 8  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Atoardv 
rin*s  Praij 


Awarding  Committee—J.  D.  Brown.  Weldon;  F.  S.  Adams,  El  Paso;  D.  B.  Harrison.  Her- 
•   -^    Irie. 


LOT  68-HAMBUBGS. 

Pair  Oolden-penciled.  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville $3  00 

Pair  Golden-penciled,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 8  00 

Pair  Golden-spaneled,  fowls— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 8  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Golden-spangled,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 8  00 

Pair  Silver- spangled,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 8  00 

Pair  Silver- spangled,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &,  Wheelock,  Decatur 8  00 

Second  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Black,  fowls— 1  entry:  . 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 8  00 

Pair  Black,  chicks— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium.  Blenz  &,  Wheelock.  Decatur 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— J.  D.  Brown,  Weldon;  F.  S.  Adams,  £1  Paso:  D.  R.  Harrison.  Her- 
rin's  Prairie. 

LOT  69-POLISH. 

Pair  Golden-spangled,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur $3  00 

Pair  Silver- spangled,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 8  00 

Pair  White-crested  Black,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  F.  M.  Benham.  Olivet.  Mich 8  00 

Pair  White,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville » 8  00 

S^ond  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— F.  S.  Adams.  El  Paso;  J.  D.  Brown.  Weldon;  D.  R.  Harrison.  Her- 
rin's  Prairie. 

LOT  70-FBENCH. 

Pair  Houdan,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur |8  00 

Pair  Houdan.  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 3  00 

Second  premium,  Blenz  &,  Wheelock,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Crevecour.  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 8  00 

Awarding  Committee— J,  D.  Brown.  Weldon;  F.  S.  Adams,  El  Paso;  D.  R.  Harrison.  Her- 
rln's  Prairie. 
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LOT  71-GAME. 

Pair  Blaok-breasted  Red.  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  Allan  Spickerd.  Clinton $3  00 

Pair  Black-breasted  Bed.  chioks— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  Phelps  &  Tuell.  Canton 8  00 

Second  premium.  Phelps  &  Tuell,  Canton 2  00 

Pair  White,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Partlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Pile,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 8  00 

Pair  Pile,  cliicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 8  00 

Pair  Black,  fowls— 1  entry: 
,  First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 3  00 

Pair  Black,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Awarding  Oommittee—B..  Binffhouse,  Bloominffton;  J.  B.  Foot.  Norwood  Park;  John 
O'Hara.  Carbondale. 


LOT  72-BANTAMS. 

Pair  Sebriflrht.  fowls— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloomineton $3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton,  BloominiTton  2  00 

Pair  Sebright,  chicks— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloominirton 8  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloommfirton  2  00 

Pair  Red  Pile  Game,  fowls— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  Henry  Rinffhouse,  Bloomin^n 3  00 

Second  premium.  Henry  Rlnghouso.  Bloomington  2  00 

Pair  Red  Pile  Game,  chicks  -4  entries : 

First  premium.  Henrv  Ringhouse.  Bloomington .• 8  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  White,  chicks— J  entry: 

Second  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Black,  fowls— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton,  Bloomington  2  CO 

Pair  Black  Red  Game,  fowls— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Leaton.  Bloomineton 3  00 

Second  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Black  Red  Game,  chicks— 9  entries: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 3  00 

Second  premium,  Henry  Rin^house.  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  Duck  Wing,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 3  00 

Pair  Duck  Wing,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 8  00 

Awarding  Committee— J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris;  Geo.  V.  Frink.  Bloomington;  Jos.  Flowers, 
Groveland. 


LOT  78-MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pair  Silkies,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville $3  00 

Awarding  Committee— Qeo.  Y.  Frink.  Bloomington;  J.  £.  Popkess.  Paris. 
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LOT  74-GUINEAS. 


Pair  White,  fowls— 1  eatr 


Qtry: 
A.  Ba 


First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville $3  00 

Pair  White,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett  Jacksonville 8  00 

Second  premium,  Abraham  Beid.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Common,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 8  00 

Awarding  Committee— Jos,  Flowers,  Groveland:  Geo.  V,  Frink,  Bloomington. 


LOT  75-TURKEY8. 

PairBronze,  fowls— 2  entries:  >  • 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville $4  OO 

Second  premium,  Geo.  Dunlap,  Bloomington 2  00 

Pair  Bronze,  chicks— 8  entries: 

First  premium,  Geo.  Dunlap.  Bloominffton 4  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Black,  fowls— 1  entry; 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 4  00 

Pair  Black,  chicks— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 4  00 

Pair  Slate,  fowls— 1  entry: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 4  OO 

Pair  White,  fowls— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur., 4  00 

Second  premium— None  awarded. 

Pair  White,  chicks— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  PopkcL 

Second  premium.  J.  E.Popkess.  Paris 2  00 


First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 4  OO 

"  '  *        '  ".Po  '  "^     • 

Awardina   Committee— J,  B.  Foot,  Norwood  Park;  John  O'Hara,  Garbondale;  C.  B. 
Blodfirett,  Downer's  Grove. 

LOT  76-DUCKS. 

Pair  Rouen— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur $3  OO 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Cayuga— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 3  OO 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  White  Muscovv— 3  entries: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett  Jacksonville 1 8  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 2  OO 


Pair  Colored  Muscovy— 1  entry: 
First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wii( 


eelock,  Decatur 8  W> 

Pair  White-crested— 3  entries: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 3  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 2  00 

Pair  Pekin— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 3  00 

Second  premium.  A.  G.  Bartholomew.  Elmwood 2  00 

Pair  Call— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville 3  00 

Second  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett  Jacksonville 2  00 

Awarding   Committee— J.  B.  Foot.  Norwood  Park;   John  O'Hara,  Carbondale;  C.  B. 
Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove. 
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LOT  77— GEESE. 

Pair  Embden— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur $4  00 

Seoond  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jaoksonville 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett,  Jackipnville 4  00 

Second  premium.  P.  A.  Bartlett,  JaoKsonvlile i 2  00 

Pair  White  Chinan-4  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 4  00 

Seoond  premium,  Blenz  &  Wneelook,  Decatur 2  00 

Pair  African— 1  entry: 
,Ble] 


First  premium.  Blenz  &  Wheelock.  Decatur 4  00 

Awarding   Committee — J. 
Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove. 


Awarding   Committee— J,  B.  Foot.  Norwood  Park;  John  O'Hara,  Carbondale;   C.  B. 
,Do         ■    " 


LOT  78-BABBITS. 

Ptiir  Madagascar— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris.. |3  00 

Seoond  premium,  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 2  00 

Pair  White  Angoras— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 2  00 

Pair  Himalay— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 2  00 

Pair  Dutch— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 2  00 

Pair  Belgian  Hares— 2  entries: 

First  premium,  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 8  00 

Seoond  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 2  00 


Pair  English  Rabbits— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 8  00 

Second  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— V.  A.  Bartlett,  Jacksonville;   N.  Hall.  Bloomington;  James  S. 
Sierer,  Jacksonville.  ■ 


LOT  7^FERRETS. 

Pair  English  Ferrets— 4  entries: 

First  premium.  Wm.  Thorn,  Mossville $3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 2  00 

Pair  American  White  Ferrets— 6  entries: 

First  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess,  Paris 8  00 

Second  premium.  J.  E.  Popkess.  Paris 2  00 

-  Atcarding  Committee— B.,  Rlnghouse.  Bloomington;   W.  C.  Tuell,  Canton;   J.  B.  Foot, 
Norwood  Park. 

LOT  80-DI8PLAYS. 

Display  of  varieties  of  Poultry— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville $15  00 

Second  premium,  Blenz  &  Wheelock,  Decatur 10  00 

Display  of  Pigeons^O  varieties— 3  entries; 

First  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jacksonville 10  00 

Seoond  premium,  P.  A.  Bartlett.  Jaoksonville 6  00 

Awarding  Committee— 3.  B.  Foot.  Norwood  Park;  John  O'Hara,  Carbondale;  C.  B.  Blod- 
gett.  Downer's  Grove. 
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CLASS  F— MECHANICS. 

Section  1. 

WM.700RHIES,  Superintendent. 

•LOT  81-8TOVES.  CASTINGS,  WORKED  METALS.  ETC. 

Display  of  Stoves.  Bansres.  Tin  and  Copper  Ware: 

First  premium.  Culter  &  Proctor  Stove  Co.,  Peoria Diploma  and  |aO  00 

Second  premium.  Sandmeyer  &  Co..  Peoria 10  OO 

Display  of  Brass  and  Iron  Wire  Work: 

Premium.  H.  B.  Van  Eps,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Fire  Arms: 

Premium,  Isaac  Walker  &  Son,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Silver-plated  Ware: 

Premium,  Dunlap  &  Brown,  Peoria $5.00  and  silver  Medal 

Weather  Strips: 

Premium,  Edmund  Randolph,  Springfield Silver  Medal 

Awarding  Committee—Chas.  E.  Cox,  Quinoy:    Oliver  Savill.  Canton;    Wm.  E.  Mack, 
Chicago;  C.  C.  Cochran,  Cambridge. 

LOT  82-HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Display  of  General  Household  Furniture: 

First  premium,  Comstock.  Avery  &  Co.,  Peoria Diploma  and  $20  00 

Second  premium,  A.  M.  Weaver,  Peoria 10  00 

Churn: 

Prenrium.  Cpmish  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis Silver  Medal 

Washing  Machine: 

Premium,  David  Wamock,  Champaign Silver  Medal 

Awarding  Committee— Chas,  E.  Cox,  Quincy;  Oliver  Savill,  Canton;  Wm.  C.  Mack.  Chi- 
cago; C.  C.  Cochran.  Cambridge. 

LOT  83-MANUFACTURES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

jham  Ware: 
remium.  Peoria  Pottery  Co.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 


Display  of  Rockingham  Ware 

P]       •        "^      .    ^  .. 

Display  of  Harness  and  Saddles: 

Premium,  H.  N.  Frederick,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Dental  and  Surgical  Instruments: 

Premium.  G.  T.  Gray,  Peoria .* Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Jewelry: 

Premium,  J.  A.  Hutchinson.  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Dry  Goods  and  Carpets: 

Premium.  Clark  &  Co..  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Boots  and  Shoes:  .  ^ 

Premium.  Moses  Pettingill  &  Co.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Display  of  Druggists'  Goods: 

Premium.  Porte  G.  Wheeler,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Set  of  Single  Buggy  Harness: 

Premium,  H.JN.  Frederick,  Peoria Silver  Medtil 

Gentlemen's  Saddle: 

Premium,  H.  N.  Frederick,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Ladies*  Saddle: 

Premium,  H.  N.  Frederick,  Peoria Silver  Medal 
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Horse  Collar: 

Premium,  H.  N.  Frederick,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Awarding  Committee— Chaa.  E.  Cox.  Quincy;  Oliver  Savill,  Canton;   Wm.  0.  Maok,  Chi- 
cago; 0.  C.  Cochran,  Cambridge. 

LOT  84~SEWINa  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES  AND  SPINNING  WHEELS. 
No  premiums  awarded  in  this  lot,  but  every  facility  afforded  for  exhibition— 24  entries. 


CLASS  F— MECHANICS. 

Section  2. 
B.  FVlliE}^— Superintendent. 

LOT85-ENGINES.  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

Portable  Farm  steam  Engine  : 

Premium,  Bhea,  Smalley  &  Co.,  Peoria Diploma 

Pump  for  well : 

Premium,  Mast,  Foos  &  Co..  Springfield,  O Silver  Medal 

Pump  for  cistern. 

Premium.  J.  F.  Temple  &  Sons.  Chicago Silver  Medal 

Portable  Grist  Mill  for  farm  use  : 

Premium.  American  Grinding  Mill  Co.,  Chicago Diploma 

Saw  Mill  and  Engine,  for  lumber  : 

Premium,  Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis.  Ind Sliver  Medal 

Machine  for  making  Drain  Tile  : 

Premium,  Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind Diploma  and  $20  00 

Machine  for  making  Brick  : 

Premium.  L.B.Kennedy,  Keokuk,  la Diploma 

Machine  for  opening  Ditch  for  Drain  Tile  : 

Premium,  King  Hamilton  &  Co..  Ottawa Silver  Medal 

Road  making  Machine  : 

Premium,  S.  Pennock  &  Sons.  Kennett  Square,  Pa Diploma  and  $20  00 

Road  Scraper: 

Premium,  Ewald  Over.  Indianapolis.  Ind Silver  Medal 

Horse  Hay  Fork  : 

Premium,  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa Silver  Medal 

Horse  Hay  Derrick,  for  Stacking  : 

Premium,  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa Silver  Medal 

Hay  Elevator  and  Carrier,  for  moving  Hay  in  Barn: 

Premium,  J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa Silver  Medal 

Portable  Hay  Press  : 

Premium,  P.  K.  Dedriok,  Albany,  N.  Y Diploma 

Horse  Power,  for  general  Farm  Purposes  : 

Premium,  Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria $10  00 

Clover  Huller  and  Thresher  : 

Premium,  Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Hay  and  Straw  Cutter  : 

Premium,  Wayne  Agricultural  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind Sliver  Medal 

Mower  Knife  Grinder  : 

Premium,  Tate  Bros.  &  Co.,  Decatur Silver  Medal 
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Display  of  Flower  Pots  : 

Peoria  Pottery  Co.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Awarding  Committee— J ,  M.  Thomas.  Wyoming;  James  Wiley,  Eewanee:  John  Beekman, 
Moline;  A.  Allen,  Southampton;  W.  E.  Dunlap. Dunlap;  A.  Earhart.  Christian  Co. 

LOT  86-LIGHT  MACHINES. 
No  entries. 


LOT87-IMPLEMENTS,  VEHICLES.  ETC. 

Steamine  Apparatus  for  Cooking  food  for  stock  : 

Prenuum,  C.  B.  Rice  &  Co..  Chicago Diploma  and  $10  00 

Gate  for  farm  use  : 

Premium,  L.  8.  Kellogg,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis Silver  Medal 

Portable  •Fence : 

Premiuna.  A.  Shlvely,  North  Manchester.  Ind ♦ Silver  Medal 

Display  of  two-seated  Carriages  of  various  kinds: 

Premium,  Geo.  Pfeiffer,  Jr.,  Peoria...^ Diploma  and  $10  00 

Display  of  Buggies  : 

Premium,  Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria Diploma  and  1000 

Two  Horse  Carriage  : 

Premium,  Geo.  Pfeifler,  Jr.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Top  Bugfiry : 

Premium,  Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Open  Buggy  : 

Premium,  Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Sulky : 

Premium,  Wm.  Walker,  Aurora Silver  Medal 

Barouche  : 

Premium,  Geo.  Pfeiffer.  Jr.,  Peoria ....Silver  Medal 

Two  Horse  Wagon  : 

Premium,  Geo.  Pfeiffer,  Jr.,  Peoria Diploma  and  $10  00 

Spring  Wagon  : 

Premium,  Rome  Spring  Wagon  Co.,  [Rome.  N.  Y Diploma  and  6  00 

Awarding  Committee— J.  M.  Thomas,  Wyoming:  Wm.  Allen,  Southampton;  James  Wiley, 
Kewanee;  Alfred  Allen,  Southampton;  W.  K.  Dunlap,  Dunlap. 

LOT  88-FARM  MACHINERY. 

No  premiums  awarded,  nor  examination  by  committee,  but  every  facility  afforded 
for  exhibition. 


CLASS  G— FABM  PEODUCTS. 
f 

J.  M.  WASHBURN,  Superintendent. 

LOT  89-GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 

Sample  of  White  Winter  Wheat.  1  bushel: 

First  premium,  M.  E.  Newburn,  Hennepin $10  00 

Second  premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 5  00 

Sanaple  of  Red  Winter  Wheat,  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago 10  00 

Second  premium,  Chris.  Hlle,  Manito 5  00 
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Sample  of  Red  Spiinir  Wheat.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  wT  T.  Scott.  Des  Moines,  la $10  00 

Second  premium.  Chris.  Hile.Manito 6  00 

Sample  ot  Bye.  one  bushel: 

First  premium.  W.T.  Scott.  Des  Moines,  la 5  00 

Second  premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Ghicasro 8  00 

Sample  of  oats.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Chris.  Hile.Manito 5  00 

Second  premium.  W.T.  Scott,  Des  Moines.  la 3  00 

Sample  of  Fall  Barley.  1  bushel: 

Second  premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 3  00 

Sample  of  Sprins  Barley.  1  bushel: 

Second  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago 3  00 

Sample  of  White  Indian  Corn,  in  the  ear.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  A.  C.  Dehority.  Hilton 5  00 

Second  premium,  Jos.  J.  Arnold.  Hilton 3  00 

Sample  of  Yellow  Indian  Corn,  in  the  ear.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  S.  Crane.  Fcirmington 5  00 

Second  premium,  Jos.  J.  Arnold,  Hilton 3  00 

Sample  of  Com  on  the  stalk.  5  or  more  stalks: 

First  premium.  A.  J.  &  B.  C.  Dunlap.  Dunlap 

Second  premium,  Jos.  J.  Arnold.  Hilton 1  00 


First  premium.  A.  J.  &  B.  C.  Dunlap.  Dunlap 2  00 

"'■'''       ".mil 

Sample  of  Pop-corn,  1  peck: 

First  premium.  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria 3  00 

Second  premium,  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria 2  00 

Sample  of  Buckwheat.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 6  00 

Second  premium,  W.  T.  Scott,  DesMoines,  la 2  00 

Sample  of  Timothy  Seed,  1  bushel 

First  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  & .„. 

Second  premium,  A.  B.  Watts,  Farmingdale 2  00 


irst  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago 5  00 

-  ■■     -        '      'qTq. 

Sample  of  Clover  Seed,  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  A.  B.  Watts,  Farmingdale 6  00 

Second  premium.  G.  B.  Roe.  Payne's  Point 2  00 

Sample  of  Blue  Grass  Seed.  1  bushel: 

First  premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago 6  00 

Sample  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  HiramSibley  &  Co.. Chicago 6  00 

White  Field  Beans  ^  bushel: 

First  premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago '. 6  00 

Second  premium,  J.  T.  Roe,  Payne^s  Point 2  00 

Lima  Beans,  1  peck: 

First  premium,  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria < :.     5  00 

Second  premium.  C.  G.  Boehme.  Freeport 2  00 

Variety  of  garden  peas.  1  quart  each : 

Premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 2  00 

Castor  Beans,  1  bushel: 

Premium.  HiramSibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  00 

Display  of  grains  and  seeds  by  any  one  person:  samples  distinct  from  foregoing, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  1  quart  of  grain,  and  1  pint  of  seed: 
Premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 30  00 

Awarding  Committee— lAi\o  Barnard,  Manteno:  N.  9.  Barber, ;  C.  B.  Morey. 


LOT  90-VEGETABLES. 

Sample  of  Early  Irish  Potatoes,  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  S.  Crane.  Farmington $5  00 

Second  premium,  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria 3  00 

Sample  of  Late  Irish  Potatoes.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Piper.  Foreston 5  00 

Second  premium.  J.  P.  Beck,  Peoria 3  00 
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Sweet  Potatoes,  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria $5  00 

Second  premium,  Joseph  Shaff.  Peoria 8  00 

Lot  of  Onions.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Joseph  Shaff.  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  W.  T.  Scott,  DesMoines.  la 2  00 

Table  Turnips.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Joseph  Shaff.Peorla 4  00 

Second  premium.  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 

Beets  for  table  use.  1  bushel: 

First  premium.  Theodore  Leers,  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  J.  P.  Heading.  Peoria 2  00 

Mangel  Wurzels.  1  bushel:    . 

First  premium.  C.  G.  Boehme.  Freeport 4  00 

Second  premium,  W.  T.  Scott,  DesMoines,  la 2  00 

Parsnips  for  table  use.  1  bushel: 

First  premium,  J.  T.  Roe,  Payne's  Point 4  00 

Second  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 

Lot  of  Celery— 12  stalks: 

First  premium,  Theodore  Leerfl,  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Joseph  Shaff,  Peoria 2  00 

Cabbage.  6  heads: 

First  premium.  Joset)h  Shaff.Peorla '. 4  00 

Second  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 

Tomatoes.  1  peck: 

First  premium,  J.  P.  Beck,  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Theodore  Leers.  Peoria 2  00 

Six  Pumpkins: 

Premium,  S.  Crane.  Farmington 4  00 

Six  Squashes: 

Premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 4  00 

Six  Muskmelons: 

First  premium.  Joseph  Shaff,  Peoria 4  00 

Sample  of  Carrots,  H  bushel : 

Premium,  Theodore  Leers,  Peoria 6  00 

Six  Egg-plant  fruit: 

First  premium,  Joseph  Shaff.  Peoria -. 4  00 

Second  premium,  Theodore  Leers.  Peoria 2  00 

Variety  of  Garden  Seeds,  named: 

First  premium,  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago 10  00 

Second  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 5  00 

Sample  of  Tobacco,  shown  "In  hand,"  10  pounds: 

First  premium,  E.  M.  Jack,  Peoria 5  00 

Second  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 3  00 

Sample  of  Sugar  Beets.  1  bushel: 

ilrst  premium.  W.  T.  Scott.  DesMoines.  la 4  00 

Second  premium.  J.  P.  Heading.  Peoria 3  00 

Display  of  Garden  Vegetables,  samples  distinct  from  foregoing,  not  less  than  20 
varieties  * 

First  premium,  Theodore  Leers,  Peoria 10  00 

Second  premium,  W.  T.  Scott.  DesMoines.  la 5  00 

Awarding  Committee— "E.  A.  Pride, ;  Geo.  W.  Butts. ;  John  S.  Potter, . 


LOT  91-BUTTER.  CHEESE.  ETC. 

Barrel  of  Winter  Wheat  Flour: 

Premium.  H.  C.  &  C.  Durand,  Chicago Diploma 

Barrel  of  Spring  Wheat  Flour: 

Premium,  H.  C.  &  C.  Durand,  Chicago. Diploma 

Butter  made  in  May  or  June,  lOpounds: 

First  premium.  Miss  H.  M.  Heading,  Peoria $10  00 
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Fresh  Butter.  10  pounds: 

First  premium,  Miss  H.  M.  Headlnfir,  Peoria $10  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Jennie  Schnebley,  Peoria 5  00 

Cured  Cheese,  under  1  year  old: 

First  premium.  F.  E.  Stone.  Lawn  Ridge 10  00 

^femr  Cheese* 

First  premium.  F.  E.  Stone,  Lawn  Ridge 10  00 

Lot  of  Honey.  10  pounds: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  Peoria 6  00 

Second  premium,  John  Short.  Peoria »  00 

Awarding  Committee— John  S.  Potter. ;  Geo.  W.  Butts. ;  E.  A.  Pride. . 


LOT  92-BREAD.  CAKES.  ETC. 

Loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  Hop  Yeast: 

First  premium.  E.  L.  Bosserman.  Peoria $4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Amsbury.  Sheldon 2  00 

Loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  Milk-risinfir: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barlow,  Peoria 2  00 

Loaf  of  Bread,  made  of  Unbolted  Flour: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson.  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Loaf  of  Rye  Bread: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston ^ 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs,  M,  P.  Carlock.  Atlanta 2  00 

Loaf  of  Com  Bread: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck,  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 2  00 

Sponee  Cake: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lone.Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston.  Toulon 2  00 

Snow  Cake: 

First  premium.  Miss  Jennie  Schnebly.  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Pound  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston.  Toulon 4  00 

Jelly  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  M.  J.  McKinney.  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck,  Peoria 2  00 

Fruit  Cake: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinpey.  Pekin. 4  00 

Gold  Oake: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston,  Toulon '. 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Beck.  Peoria 2  00 

Nut  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Carlock.  Atlanta 4  00 

Doughnuts: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston.  Toulon 4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 2  00 

Ginger  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson.  Atlanta 2  00 

Marble  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Amsbury.  Sheldon 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Lemon  Cake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.E.  A.Long,  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

CocoanutCake: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  M.  J.  McKinney.  Peoria 4  00 
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Queen  of  the  Prairie  Cako:                     .     _      .  *.  «* 

First  premium,  Miss  Jennie  Schnebly.  Peoria $4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hlnsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Chocolate  Cake: 

First  premium,  Miss  Jennie  Schnebly,  Peoria 4  00 

•    Second  premium.  Mrs.  M.  J.  McKinney,  Peoria 2  00 

Quart  of  Sorghum  Molasses:  _  , .            .  .  „  ^ 

Firstpremium,  Mrs.  J.  F.Robinson.  Atlanta 3  00 

Pound  of  Browned  Coffee:    ,       „  ,,  .                          ,  ,  ^ 

Premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy 1  00 

Can  Sweet  Com:             „           ^  „  ^^' 

Premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 2  00 

Can  Common  Com:        _           ^  „  ^ 

Premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— ^vs.  Wallace  Matthews,  Mrs.  Warren  Poole,  Edgar  Ayres. 
LOT  93-BREAD  AND  CAKES. 


By  Girls  under  14  years  of  age. 


Loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  Hop  Yeast: 

Firstpremium,  Lucy  C.  Schnebly,  Peoria $4  00 

Second  premium,  Mattie  Stonebraker,  Peoria 2  00 

Loaf  of  Wheat  Bread,  made  with  milk-rising: 

First  premium.  Lou  Eeene,  Atlanta v...     4  00 

Second  premium.  Gladez  Barnard 2  00 

Loaf  of  Bread,  made  of  unbolted  Flour: 

Firstpremium,  IvaE.  Robinson,  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lou  Eeene,  Atlanta 2  00 

Loaf  of  Rye  Bread: 

Firstpremium,  Lou  Eeene,  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lina  Carlock,  Atlanta 2  00 

Loaf  of  Corn  Bread: 

Firstpremium,  Lina  Carlock,  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lou  Eeene,  Atlanta 2  00 

Snow  Cake: 

First  premium,  Lou  Eeene,  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lacy  C.  Schnebly,  Peoria 2  00 

Jelly  Cake: 

First  premium,  Iva  E.  Robinson,  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lucy  C.  Schnebly.  Peoria 2  (K) 

Emit  Cake: 

Firstpremium,  Lou  Eeene.  Atlanta 4  00 

Silver  Cake: 

Firstpremium.  IvaE.  Robinson,  Atlanta..: 4  00 

Second  premium,  Lucy  C.  Scbnebly,  Peoria 2  00 

Nut  Cake* 

First  premium,  Lina  Carlock,  Atlanta 4  00 

Doughnuts: 

First  premium,  Lou  Eeene.  Atlanta 4  00 

Second  premium.  Lina  Carlock.  Atlanta 2  00 

Ginger  Cake: 

First  premium.  Lou  Eeene.  Atlanta 4  oo 

Second  premium.  Lina  Carlock.  Atlanta 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— Mis.  Wallace  Matthews,  Mrs.  Warren  Poole,  Edgar  Ayres. 
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CLASS  H~HOETICULTUBE  AND  FLOEICULTUEE. 

GEO.  8.  HASKELL,  auperintendent. 

Section  1— Trees,  Flowers  and  Plants. 

LOT  94--FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

For  Professional  Florists  and  Dealers  only. 

Collection  of  distinct  varieties  of  Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  plants,  not  to  include  speci- 
mens entered  for  other  premiums: 

First  premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington Diploma  and  $30  00 

Second  premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria ; 20  00 

Collection  of  Agaves  and  Aloes:         > 

Premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Cactus,  excluding  Agaves  and  Aloes: 

Premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Echeverias  and  Succulents: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria ^ 8  00 

Collection  of  Tuberoses,  rooted: 

Premium.  F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomington 3  00 

Collection  of  Geraniums: 

First  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 8  00 

Second  premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 6  00 

Six  Single  Varieties,  Geraniums: 

Premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  CO 

Six  Double  Varieties  Geraniums: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Achyranthus: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria t     3  00 

Collection  of  Abutilons.  in  bloom: 

Premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Carnations,  in  bloom: 

First  premium,  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 6  00 

Second  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Six  Double  Fuchsias,  in  bloom: 

Premium,  F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomington 3  00 

^ix  Single  Fuchsias,  in  bloom: 

Premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 3  00 

Collection  of  Boses  in  pots,  in  bloom: 

First  premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 8  00 

Second  premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 4  00 

Single  Specimen  Plant,  of  any  kind: 

Premium,  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 4  00 

Single  Specimen  Hothouse  Foliage  Plant: 

Premium.  F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomington 4  00 

Collection  of  Palms: 

First  premium,  James  Cole.  Peoria 8  00 

Single  Palm: 

Premium.  James  Cole.  Peoria 4  00 

Sinele  Ficus:  . 

Premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomiiigton 4  00 

Collection  of  Ferns: 

Premium,  F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomington C  00 

—5 
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Collection  of  Hot  and  Greenhouse  Climbers: 

Firstpremium.F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomlngton $3  00 

Collection  of  Calladiums: 

First  premium,  F.  A.  Bailor,  Bk)omington 3  00 

Collection  of  Coleus: 

First  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 4  00 

Twelve  Crotons: 

First  premium.  James  Cole,  Peoria 5  OO 

Collection  of  Bulbs,  correctly  named: 

Premium,  J.  C.  Vaugtian.  Chicago Silver  Medal  and     5  00 

Awarding  Committee— R.  "Ross,  Gibson;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone,  Princeton;  James  T.  John- 
son, Warsaw. 

LOT  95-CUT  :FL0WERS. 

FOB  PBOFESSIONAIi  FliORISTS. 

Collection  of  Cut  Flowers: 

First  premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloominapton $8  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A*Burdick.  Roclcford 4  00 

Collection  of  Antirrhinums: 

Premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 3  00 

Collection  of  Asters: 

First  premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 6  00 

Collection  of  Dahlias,  named: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 6  00 

Second  premium.  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomington 3  00 

Collection  of  18  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 5  00 

Collection  of  Pompone,  or  Bouquet  Dahlias.  6  varieties: 

First  premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 3  00 

Collection  of  Everlastinars: 

Premium.  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Chicago 4  00 

Collection  of  Grasses: 

Premium.  C.  W.  Dorr,  Des  Moines,  la 4  00 

Display  of  Cut  Roses: 

First  premium,  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomlngton 10  00 

Collection  of  Gladioli: 

First  premium.  J.  C.  ._ . 

Second  premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 5  00 

Collection  of  Pansies: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 5  00 

Second  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Phlox  Drummondi: 

First  premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford t &  00 

Collection  of  Tuberoses: 

First  premium,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago 4  00 

Collection  of  Verbenas,  named: 

First  premium.  James  Cole.  Peoria „ 5  00 

Second  premium,  F.  A.  Bailer,  Bloomlngton 3  00 

Collection  of  Verbenas,  raised  from  seed: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 6  00 

Collection  of  Cut  Geraniums: 

First  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 6  00 

Second  premium,  F.  A.  Bailer.  Bloomlngton 3  00/ 

Collection  of  Double  Zinnia: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick.  Rockford 6  00 

Second  premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 3  00 

Collection  of  Double  Petunias: 

First  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick.  Rockford 5  00 


First  premium.  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Chicago 10  00 

^   .    R     ,.  .    ^ockfo  ' 
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COlleotion  of  Slngrle  Petunias: 

Fir^t  premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford $5  (KT 

Collection  of  Flowers,  including  above:  ( 

Premium,  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford, , Diploma 

FLOBAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUBTS,  ETC. 

Floral  Design: 

First  premium.  James  Cole.Peoria $15  00 

Second  premium,  W.  A,  Burdick,  Rockford 10  00 

Floral  Wreath: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 5  00 

Design  of  Cut  Flowers: 

Premium.  James  Colo.  Peoria 5  00 

Pair  Flat  Hand-Bouquets : 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 6  00 

Pair  Bound  Hand- Bouquets: 

Premium,  James  Cole.  Peoria 6  00 

Basket  of  Cut  Flowers: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 6  00 

Basket  of  Winter  Flowers: 

First  premium.  J.  C.  Yaughan,  Chicago ^ 6  00 

Pair  Bouquets  of  Grasses: 

First  premium,  J.  C.  Yaughan.  Chicago 5  00 

Harp  or  Lyre: 

Premium.  W.  A.  Burdick,  Rockford 5  00 

Cross: 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 5  00 

Crown : 

Premium,  James  Cole,  Peoria 5  00 

Display  of  Florists  Requisites: 

Premium,  Hiram  Sioley  &Co.,  Chicago Diploma  and   10  00 

Awarding  Committee— B..  Ross,  Gibson;  Jas.  T.  Johnson.  Warsaw;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stone. 
Princeton. 


LOT  96-FLOWERS  AND  PLANT8-BY  AMATEURS. 

No  Professional  Florist  allowed  to  compete. 

Collection  of  Greenhouse.  Hothouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  in  pots: 

First  premium,  Sophia  Bauscher.  Freeport $12  00 

Collection  of  Cactus  and  Aloes: 

First  premium,  Sophia  Bauscher.  Freeport 3  00 

Second  premium.  Maria  Boehme.  Freeport 2  00 

Collection  of  Winter-blooming  Begonias: 

First  premium.  Sophia  Bauscher.  Freeport 2  00 

Second  premium.  Maria  Boehme,  Freeport 1  00 

Collection  of  Carnations,  in  bloom: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bauscher,  Freeport 3  00 

Collection  of  Geraniums: 

First  premium,  Maria  Boehme.  Freeport 8  00 

Second  premium.  Sophia  Bauscher,  Freeport 2  00 

Collection  of  Foliage  Plants: 

First  premium,  Sophia  Bauscher,  Freeport 3  oo 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bauscher.  Freeport 2  00 

Collection  of  Fuchsias,  in  bloom: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bauscher,  Freeport 3  00 

Second  premium,  Sophia  Bauscher,  Freeport 2  00 

Collection  of  Pot  Roses,  in  bloom,  6  varieties: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bauscher,  Freeport 3  00 
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Pair  of  Hanging  Baskets  of  Plants: 

First  premiuVn,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bauscher.  Freeport $3  oo 

Single  Hanfirinff  Basket  of  Plants: 

First  premium,  Maria  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 

Awarding  Committee-H.  G.  Savage,  Chicago;  Mrs.  L.  Scofleld,  Newark;  D.  J.  Piper. 
Foreston. 


LOT  97-CUT  FLOWERS. 

No  Professional  Florist  allowed  to  compete. 

"Collection  of  Out  Flowers:  „,          ^  , ,  ^,  ^ 

First  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin $5  00 

Second  premium.  Maria  Boehme,  Freeport 3  00 

Collection  of  Asters:      „  „  „     ^,       ^      ,  « ^ 

First  premium.  Miss  H.  M.  Heading,  Peoria 2  00 

Collection  of  Balsams:              ^  ^^  ^^ 

Premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 2  00 

Collection  of  Dahlias,  named,  10  varieties: 

First  premium.  Maria  Boehme,  Freeport 3  00 

Collection  of  Everlastings:  „  aa 

First  premium,  Mrs.  CJ.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Alice  J.  Heading.  Peoria 1  00 


Collection  of  Japan  Pinks:  „  „      „       „      .  ,  ^ 

First  premium.  Miss  H.  M.  Heading,  Peona 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  0.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Collection  of  Single  Petunias: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  0.  Hinsey,  Pekin ^ 3  00 

Collection  of  Double  Petunias: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 3  CO 

Collection  of  Phlox  Drummondi: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  C. Hinsey.  Pekin.. ^ 3  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  H.  M.  Heading,  Peoria 2  00 

Collection  of  Verbenas:  ^  „,           ^  , .  „  aa 

First  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  H.  M.  Heading.  Peoria 1  00 

^"^Firefp^Smium.  Miss  H.M.  Heading.  Peoria 2  00 

Second  premium,  Maria  Boehme.  Freeport 1  00 

FLOBAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUETS.  ETC. 

Floral  Design  of  Dahlias: 

Premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 8  00 

Floral  Pyramid  or  Mound: 

Premium,  Miss  H.M.  Heading.  Peoria 3  00 

Floral  Design  of  Cut  Flowers : 

Premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 3  00 

Pair  Flat  Hand-Bouguets: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  0.  Hinsey,  Pekin 1  00 

Pair  Round  Hand-Bouquets: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Pair  Grass  Bouquets:     ^  „,          ,.  , ,  « ,^ 

First  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Secojid  premium,  Albert  Bauscher.  Freeport 1  00 


Basket  of  Cut  Flowers 
First  premium.  M 
Second  premium, 


First  premium.  Maria  Boehme.  Freeport 3  00 

id  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 
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Winter  Basket  of  Flowers,  Leaves  and  Mosses: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin $3^00 

Seeond  premium.  Albert  Bauscher.  Freeport 2,00 

Pair  Winter  Bouquets: 

First  premium,  Albert  Bauscher.  Freeport 3  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Floral  Heart: 

Premium,  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 3  00 

Floral  Star: 

Premium,  Miss  H.  M.  Heading:,  Peoria 3  00 

Awarding  Committee— B..  G.  Savage.  Chicago;  Mrs.  L.  Soofleld.  Newark:  D.  J.  Piper, 
Foreston. 

Section  2~Fruits.  Jellies.  Piokles,  etc. 

LOT  98-HOME-GROWN  FRUITS. 

For  Professional  Fruit- Growers  or  Orohardists. 

Collection  of  Fruits  by  a  Horticultural  Society,  grown  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  Society  exhibiting: 

First  premium.  Horticultural  Society,  Warsaw $50  00 

Second  premium.  Horticultural  Society.  Champaign 25  00 

Collection  of  Apples— Crabs  excepted— 25  varieties: 

First  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy 26  00 

Second  premium,  J.  T.  Johnson,  Warsaw 16  00 

Collection  of  Apples.  15  varieties,  for  Southern  Illinois,  value  for  market  purposes 
considered: 
First  premium,  J.  0.  Cline.  Watson 16  00 

Collection  of  Apples,  16  varieties,  for  Central  Illinois,  value  for  market  purposes 
considered: 

First  premium.  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy •  16  00 

Second  premium.  At  C.Hammond,  Warsaw 10  00 

Collection  of  Apples,  16  varieties,  for  Northern  Illinois,  value  for  market  purposes 
considered : 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Piper.  Foreston 15  00 

Seeond  premium.  John  Bauscher,  Freeport 10  00 

Siberian  Crab  Apples— 5  varieties: 

First  premium.  H.M.  Dunlap.  Su       

Second  premium.  Maria  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 


First  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy 3  00 

"'**'•    '^     *        ,  Frc         ' 

Collection  of  PearSjG  varieties,  the  product  of  Illinois: 

First  premium.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy 5  00 

Collection  of  Autumn  Pears.  5  varieties,  the  product  of  Illinois: 

First  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy 5  00 

Collection  of  Winter  Pears,  3  varieties,  the  product  of  Illinois: 

First  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy 5  00 

Collection  Seedling  Peaches: 

First  premium.  F.  M.  Benham.  Olivet,  Mich 4  00 

Collection  of  Plums— 3  varieties: 

First  premium.  F.  M.  Benham.  Olivet,  Mich 3  00 

Display  of  Grapes,  correctly  named: 

First  premium,  D.  J.  Piper,  Foreston 10  00 

Second  premium.  F.  M.  Benham.  Olivet,  Mich 5  00 

Early  Grapes— 3  bunches: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Piper,  Foreston 4  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy 2  00 

Three  varieties  of  Late  Grapes,  for  table  use— 3  bunches  each: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Piper.  Foreston 4  00 

Second  premium.  F.  M.  Benham.  Olivet,  Mich 2  00 

Three  varieties  of  Wine  Grapes— 3  bunches  each: 

First  premium.  D.  J.  Piper.  Foreston 3  00 

Second  premium,  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy 2  00 
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BinelQ  variety  of  New  Grapes— 2  bunches: 
Premium,  D.  J.  Piper.  Olivet,  Mich 


Uvet,Mich 13  OO 

Most  Attractive  and  Artistically  Arranged  Display  of  Fruits: 

First  premium.  A.  C.  Hammond.  Warsaw 8  OO 

Second  premium.  O.  W.  Hoflf,  Wataga 6  00 

Aicarding  Committee— J).  B.  Wler,  Lacon;  A.  A.  Stevens,  Peoria;  Lloyd  Shaw, . 


LOT  99-HOME-GROWN  FRUITS-BY  AMATEUR. 

Collection  of  Apples,  by  Farmer  or  Amateur— 10  varieties: 

First  premium,  Ed.  P.  Johnson,  Warsaw $8  OO 

Second  premium,  F.  E.Baker,  Champaiem 6  00 

Collection  of  Apples,  by  Farmer  or  Amateur— 6  varieties: 

First  premium,  Ed.  P.  Johnson,  Warsaw 5  OO 

Second  premium,  F.  E.  Baker,  Champaign » S  OO 

Collection  of  Pears,  by  Farmer  or  Amateur: 

First  premium.  A.  D.  Benham,  Olivet,  Mich 3  00 

Second  premium.  J.  Larosh,  Fekin 2  00 

Collection  of  Plums,  by  Farmer  or  Amateur: 

First  premium,  A.  D.  Benham,  Olivet,  Mich 3  00 

Second  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport 2  00 

Early  Grapes— 4  bunches: 

First  premium,  C.  G.  Boehme,  Freeport.., 4  00 

Second  premium,  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh,  Wataga 2  00 

Three  varieties  of  Late  Grapes,  for  table  use— 3  bunches  each: 

First  premium,  A.  D.  Benham.  Olivet,  Mich 4  00 

Second  premium,  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh,  Wataga 2  00 

Three  varieties  of  Wine  Grapes— 3  bunches  each: 

First  premium,  F.  E.  Baker,  Champaign 4  00 

Second  premium,  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh.  Wataga 2  00 

Eight  varieties  of  Apples,  for  Central  Illinois: 

First  premium,  A.  A.  Stevens,  Peoria 6  00 

Second  premium,  F.  E.  Baker,  Champaign 4  00 

Display  of  Grapes: 

First  premium,  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh,  Wataga 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Eliza)»eth  Bauscher,  Freeport 4  00 

Awardino  Committee— D.  B.  Wler.  Lacon;  0.  B.  Galusha,  Morris;  Lloyd  Shaw. 


LOT  100-JELLIES.  PRESERVES,  PICKLES.  ETC. 

Six  or  more  varieties  of  Fruit  Jelly,  including  Apple.  Plum,  Quince,  Crab  Apple, 
Peach  and  Cherry: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene,  Atlanta $6  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Smith,  Pontiac 4  00 

Six  or  more  varieties  of  Small  Fruit  Jelly,  including  Currant.  Grape,  Blackberry, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Gooseberry: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene,  Atlanta 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston,  Toulon 4  00 

Display  of  Jellies,  not  including  samples  entered  for  other  premiums: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 12  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene,  Atlanta 8  00 

Six  or  more  varieties  of  Canned  Fruit,  Including  Apple,  Plum,  Quince,  Crab  Apple. 
Peach,  Cherry  and  Tomato: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene,  Atlanta 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 4  00 

Six  or  more  varieties  of  Canned  Small  Fruits,  including  Currant,  Grape,  Blackberry, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Gooseberry : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 6  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 4  00 

Display  of  Canned  Frultn.  not  including  samples  entered  for  other  premiums: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keeno,  Atlanta ' 12  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 8  00 
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Ten  or  more  varieties  of  Preserved  Fruits,  including  Crab  Apple.  Quince.  Grape, 
Pear,  Strawberry,  Cherry  and  Tomato: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta $8  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 6  00 

Six  or  more  varieties  Fruit  Butter,  inoludlncr  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plpm,  Quince  and 
Crab  Apple: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Parmenter,  KnoxvUle 6  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Collie  Eeene,  Atlanta 4  00 

8ix  or  more  varieties  of  Fruit  Jam.  including  Blackberry,  Currant.  Raspberry, 
Strawberry.  Grape  and  Gooseberry: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Eeene.  Atlanta 4  00 

Ten  or  more  varieties  of  Sour  Pickles.  Including  Cucumber.  Cabbage.  Onion.  Mixed 
Pickles. Piccalilli.  Chow  Chow.  Ghtrkens,  Peaches,  Mangoes  ana  Cherries: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Cellie  Keene.  Atlanta 4  00 

Five  or  more  varieties  of  Sauces,  Relishes,  Catsups,  etc..  including  Tomato.  Wal- 
nut and  Cucumber  Catsups,  Cider  Vinegar  and  Table  Sauce:      ^ 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Ceuie  Keene.  Atlanta , 6  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 4  00 

Display  of  Horticultural  Impleme^its.  by  manufacturer  or  agent: 

Premium.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co..  Chicago Diploma  and   iJO  00 

Awarding  Committee— A..  C.  Hammond.  Warsaw;  R.  K.  Dorr.  DesMolnes,  Iowa:  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Dunlap,  Champaign. 


CLASS  I— FINE  AND  LIBEEAL  AETS. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS.  Superintendent, 

LOT  101-FINB  ARTS. 

Specimen  of  Sculpture: 

Premium,  Trubble  &  Son,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Collection  of  Statuary:  . 

Premium,  Trubble  &  Son,  Peoria : Silver  Medal 

Collection  of  Sculpture: 

Premium.  Trubble  &  Son,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Portrait  In  Oil: 

Premium,  R.  B.Hansford.  Carthage Silver  Modal 

Original  Oil  Painting  of  an  Illinois  Landscape: 

Second  premium.  L.  A.  Loomis,  Peoria $15  00 

Fancy  Painting  in  Oil: 

Premium,  Miss  L.  Humble,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Animal  Painting,  in  Oil: 

Premium,  Miss  L.  Humble.  Peoria Diploma 

Fruit  Painting,  in  Oil. 

Premium,  R.  B.  Hansford,  Carthage Silver  Medal 

Collection  of  6  Oil  Paintings: 

Premium,  Miss  Nettle  A.  Linvllle,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Flower  Paintlncr,  In  Water  Colors: 

Premium.  Miss  Fannie  Bracken.  Peoria ; Silver  Medal 

Bird  Painting,  in  Water  Colors: 

Premium,  Newklrk  &  Pay,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Portrait.  In  Crayon: 

Premium,  Chas.  E.  Smith,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

€rayon  Drawing,  other  than  portrait: 

Premium.  Ralph  Wolf .  Peoria Silver  Medal 
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Photofirraph,  in  India  Ink: 

Premium,  Thos.  Mills,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Photofirraph,  in  Water  Colors: 

Premium,  Chas.  E.  Smith.  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Copied  Work,  touched  in  India  Ink: 

Premium.  Chas.  £.  Smith.  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Copied  Work,  touched  in  Water  Colors: 

tPremlum,  Miss  M.  M.  Hodfires.  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Painting  on  Silk: 

Premium.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell.  Qulncy Silver  Medal 

Plain  Photograph: 

Premium,  Chas.  E.Smith,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Committee— yf .  E 

Peoria;  John  Minor.  Peoria. 


Awarding  Committee— W .  H.  Crowe.  Peoria;  C.  L.  Martin,  Quinoy;   W.  H.  Chapman^ 
^      '      'ohnr-         -^      ' 


LOT  102-MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Reed  Organ: 

Premium.  Adair  &  Brown,  Peoria .\ Silver  Medal 

Grand  or  Semi-grand  Pianoforte: 

Premium,  Adair  &  Brown.  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Flute: 

Premium.  G.  B.  Roe,  Payne's  Point Silver  Medal 

Boudoir  Piano: 

Premium,  Adair  &  Brown,  Peoria Silver  Medal 

Square  Piano: 

•Premium.  Adair  &  Brown,  Peoria Silver  Me<Jal 

Awardtlnq  Committee— M.&Ty  E.  Stevens,  Peoria;  Alice  Hilliard.  Peoria;  Kate  E.  Chap- 
man, Peona. 

LOT  lOa-PRINTING,  ENGRAVING.  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAW- 
ING, AND  DECORATIVE  ART  DESIGNING.  ' 

Collection  of  5  Steel  Engravings: 

Premium,  Newkirk  &  Fay,  Peoria Diploma 

Pencil  Drawing: 

Premium.  A.  B.  Upham.  Pe'iria Silver  Medal 

Exhibit  of  Business  Penmanship,  from  a  Commercial  College: 

Premium,  Business  College,  Jacksonville Silver  Medal 

Exhibit  of  Ornamental  Penmanship,  from  a  Commercial  College: 

Premium,  Orchard  City  Business  College.  Burlington.  la Silver  Medal- 

Pen  Drawing: 

Premium,  Business  College.  Davenport.  la Silver  Medal 

Pen  Lettering: 

Premium,  Business  College.  Davenport.  la Silver  Medal 

Awarding  Committee— C,  L.  Martin,  Quincy;  W.  H.  Crowe,  Peoria;  W.  H.  Chapman. 
Peoria;  F.  P.  Dilger,  Chicago;  E..M.  Schnebly.  Peoria;  E.  H.  Hunt.  Chicago. 

LOT  104- WAX.  FEATHER.  HAIR  WORK.  ETC. 

Colored  Wax- work: 

First  premium.  Miss  Mary  Stritt.  Peoria $2  00- 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.Barnard,  Pokin 1  OO 

White  Wax-work: 

First  premium.  W.  H.Meeker.  Farminerton 2  OO 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  T,  L.  O'Harra.  Henry 1  00 

Work  in  Feathers: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 2  00- 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.B.  Barnard,  Pekin *. 1  OO- 
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Work  In  Hair: 

first  premium.  Miss  Henrietta  Melke,  Peoria $2  00 
eoond  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Pekin 1  00 

Shell-work: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 1  00 

Fancy  worsted  Bouquet: 

First  premium,  valentine  Lienert,Groveland.... 2  00 

Second  premium,  Miss  Celia  S.  Clapp,  Payne's  Point 1  00. 

Iieatlier~  work : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Petherbridge,  Peoria 2  00 

Sedond  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Pekin 1  00 

Be&d'WOPk* 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gorbach,  Fairbury 2  00 

Seoondpremium,  Mrs.  A.  E.Petherbridfire,  Peoria 1  00 

Mosiac  or  Papier-Maoh6  Work: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Pekin 2  00 

Afirrioultural  Wreath: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Pekin 2  OO 

Landscape  in  Moss: 

Premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell.  Quinoy Silver  Medal 

Shell-work  wreath: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.Barnard, Pekin 1  00 

Collection  of  articles  above  enumerated,  shown  by  one  exhibitor: 

Premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 10  00 

.4  irardina  Commi«e«— Miss  Alice  J.  Heading.  Peoria;  Mrs.  J.  P.  HeadiuK.  Peoria;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Johnson,  Peoria: 


CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

E.  H.  BISHOP,  Superintendent. 
LOT  105-MlLL  FABRICS,  ETC.-No  Entries. 

LOT  106-HOU8EHOLD  FABRICS-ALL  WOOL. 

Tenyards  of  Flannel: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston $4  OO 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stage.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 

Pair  of  Blankets    < 

Firstpremium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg. Ind 6  0^ 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Display  of  Yarns: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 3  OO 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 

Pair  of  Ladies  Stockings: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 3  00 

Second  premium.Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 2  00 

Pair  of  Men's  Socks: 

,  First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg.  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 2  tiO 

Pair  of  Gloves: 

Firstpremium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 3  00. 

Pair  of  Mittens: 

Firstpremium,  Mrs.  W.  R.Sprague.  Reynoldsburg.  Ky 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quinoy '.     2  00 
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MIXED  WOOL  AND  COTTON. 

Coverlet: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.Stafire,  Greensburg,  Ind $5  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  Neanng,  Kenney 3  00 

Tenyards  of  Jeans: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stags:,  Greensburg.Ind 5  00 

Tenyards  Linsey: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Hearing,  Kenney 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearlng.  Kenney 2  00 

Ten  yards  of  Carpet: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg.  Ind 6  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 3  00 

Ten  yards  of  Rag  Carpet : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Annie  Miller,  Quincy 3  00 

Foot- Mat,  made  of  wool : 

First  premium,  MissM.  O.  Bestor,  Peoria 3  00 

Carpet  Warp,  spun  by  exhiWter  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearlng.  Kenney 2  00 

Parlor  Rug,  raised  wool-work  : 

First  premium.  F.  W.  McClellan,  Elvaston 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Kenney 2  00 

Hearth  Rug,  wool : 

First  premium, 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 2  66 

Hearth  Rug.  rags  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 3  00 


First  premium.  Mrs.  R.  B.  Amsbary.  Sheldon 3  00 

"'•"'"''  >g,Ke  "    ' 


Carriage  Mat : 

Firstpremi       ,.  

Second  premium.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Amsbary.  Sheldon 2  00 


First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 3  00 

"      ~  -^  •        .8h  -^ 


Aicardina  Committee— Mrs.  S.  M.  Bruns.  Kewanee;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Kent,  Peoria;  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Landon.  Wneaton. 


LOT  107-HAND  SEWING. 

^      Comprising  Plain  Garments. 

Coarse  Shirt,  unbleached  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell.  Qulncy $3  00 

Second  premium.  E.  L.  Bosserman,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Fine  Shirt,  unwashed  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute.  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  E.  L.  Bosserman.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Plain  Night  Dress  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Cottle,  Princeton 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Z.  K.  Waldron,  Princeton 2  00 

Plain  Chemise  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gillham.  Merritt 3  00 

Second  premium.  E.  L.  Bosserman,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Calico  Dress  : 

First  premium.  Miss  Annie  Miller.  Quincy 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Gaston.  Toulon 2  00 

Pair  of  Pants  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy 8  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 2  00 

Vest : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell.  Quincy 2  00 

Boy's  Suit : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson.  Atlanta 3  00 

Darning  and  Repairing :  .  ,  „  ^^ 

First  premium.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gillham.  Merritt 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gorbach.  Fairbury 2  00 
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Kitchen  Apron  : 

First premiunL. ,. 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Cottle.  Princeton 1  00 


First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin $2  00 

'      -^  .Pr'       ' 


AwardingCwnmittee—^rs.  H.  D.  Evans.  Lovington;  Mrs.  B.  W.  Minkler.  Cazenovia; 
Mrs.  A.  M.  WrifiTht.  Eureka. 


LOT  108-ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLE-WORK. 

Braiding  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gillham,  Merrltt $3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Kenney 2  00 

Braided  Pillow-Case  or  Sham  : 

First  premium.  Miss  Auna  Miller.  Quincy 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.Beckwith,Pekln 2  00 

Hemstitching :  ' 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas.  Terre  Haute,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg,  Ind .^ 2  00 

Silk  Embroidery  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg.  Ky 2  00 

"Worsted  Embroidery  : 

First  Premium,  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas.  Terre  Haute.  Ind 8  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  M.  M.  Hodges.  Peoria 2  00 

Cotton  Embroidery  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Warner,  Aledo 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Cellle  Keene.  Atlanta 1  00 

* 

Silver  Embroidery  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Fred.  Fisher.  Springfield 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Fred.  Fisher.  Springfield 2  00 

Gold  Embroidery  : 

First  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Fred.  Fisher,  Springfield , 2  00 

Linen  Embroidery  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas.  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00- 

Embroidered  Cover  for  Chair: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  W.  R.  fi ,     _     .     

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  Stone,  Princeton 2  00 


First  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague.  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 4  00 

iide  Ston 

Chair  Cover.  Back  and  Seat: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Fred  Fisher".  Springfield 4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy 2  00 

Cover  for  Ottoman: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Fred  Fisher,  Springfield  4  00  ■ 

Second  premium.  Miss  Kate  Waldron,  Princeton 2  00 

Sofa  Pillow: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Fred  Fisher,  Springfield  4  00 

Second  premium.  Carry  E.  Fearn.  Decatur 2  00 

Carriage  Afghan: 

First  premium.  Miss  A.  M.  Dodge,  Peoria 8  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy  ...- 4  00 

Infant  Afghan: 

First  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 4  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 2  00 

Infant  Robe: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  Beckwith.  Pekin 4  00 

Second  premium.  E.  L.  Bosserman,  Indianapolis.  Ind 2  00 

Toilet  Set.  Embroidered: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  Beckwith.  Pekin 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 2  00 

Infant  Skirt.  Embroidered: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  Beckwith.  Pekin 8  oo 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 
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Worsted  Tapestry  Work: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Cottle.  Princeton |3  Wf 

Second  premium.  E.  L.  Bosserman.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  W> 

Japanese  Tidy: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague.  Heynoidsburg,  Ky 2  W 

Embroidered  Lace  Tidy: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  Beckwlth.  Fekin 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Fred  Fislier,  Springfield 2  00 

Embroidered  Silk  Tidy: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Fred  Fisher.  Springfield 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  M.  S.Daggett.  Paxton 2  00 

Worsted  Tapestry  Picture: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas.  Terre  Haute.  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Cottle.  Princeton 2  00 

Besd  Embroidery:  * 

First  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Stamping  for  Embroidery: 

First  premium.  Miss  M.  0.  Bestor.  Peoria  2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Kenney 1  00 

Guipure  Lace: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  O.  Hlnsey.  L 

Second  premium.  Miss  M.  O.  Bestor,  Peoria 1  00 

Embroidered  Pillow  Case  or  Sham: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maud  C.  Hinsey.  Peoria 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas.  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Chenille  Embroidery: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bockwell,  Quincy 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Will  Mason,  Jacksonville  ^^ 2  00 

Lambrequin  for  Window: 

First  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 3  00 

Lambrequin  for  Mantle: 

First  premium.  Carrie  E.  Fearn,  Decatur 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Alex.  Pickens,  Farmington  2  00 

Lambrequin  for  Bracket: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  M. „_ 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Pollard,  Springfield 2  00 


Pirst  premium.  Miss  Maude  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  < 


First  premium,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Daggett,  Paxton : 3  00 

•  '  •        "      -^  ^.Paii    '  -     •     -  " 

Embroidered  Piano  Cover: 

First  premium.  Miss  A.  M.  Dodge,  Peoria 4  00 

Embroidered  Table  Cover: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Fred  Fisher.  Springfield 3  00 

Second  premium  Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague.  Beynoldsburg.  Ky 2  00 

Lap  Bobe: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  Beckwlth.  Pekin 3  00 

Darned  Net: 

First  premium,  Carrie  E.  Fearn,  Decatur 8  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Jennie  Schnebly,  Peoria 2  00 


WORK  DONE  ON  3iACHINE. 

Embroidery: 

First  premium.  Domestic  Sewing  Mechine  Co.,  Chicago  ..." 8  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 2  00 


First  premium.  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago 2  00 


Tucking: 

First  premium.  Domestic  Sewing  1^ — ,  — ^-^^  

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bockwell.  Quincy 1  00 

Braiding: 

First  premium.  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Boblnson.  Atlanta 1  00 


Quilting: 

First  1- „- 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.'Boc'kwell,  Quincy' 7. 1  00 


First  premium.  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago 2  00 


Awarding  Committee— VLrs,  H.  H.  Cole,  Peoria:  Mrs.  L.  Stansbury,  Qalesburg:  Mrs.  H. 
'     ,Pe.    • 


Knowles,  Peoria. 
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LOT  109-FANCY  WORK. 
Honlton  Lace: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin $3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute.  Ind 2  00 

Applique  Lace: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  £.  Rockwell,  Quincy 3  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 2  00 

Point  Lace: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 3  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  L.  Beckwlth.  Pekin 2  00 

Lamp  Mat: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton,  Weston 1  00 

Watch  Case: 

Flr.*t  premium,  Mrs.  M.  8.  Dafirgett  Paxton 2  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  O.  Hinsey,  Pekin 1  00 

Slipper  Case: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  L.  Beckwith,  Pekin i 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell.  Quincy 1  Oo 

Oard  Receiver* 

First  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller.  Quincy 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Atlanta 1  00 

^^eedlC'Case  * 

FIrstpremium,  Miss  M.O.Bestor.  Peoria 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 1  00 

Tidy  in  Wool : 

First  preminm.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Staffs.  Greensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Lottie  E.  Reck,  Peoria 2  00 

Tidy  in  Cotton  : 

First  premium,  MissH.  M.  Heading:.  Peoria 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fox,  Farminjfton 2  00 

Crochet  Work  in  Worsted  : 

First  premium.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bishop.  Mapleton 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Long.  Peoria 1  00 

Crochet  Work  in  Cotton  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Rockwell,  Quincy 2  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Lizzie  Richmond.  Peoria 1  00 

Crochet  Work  in  Linen  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearinc;.  Kenney , 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.  Horton.  Weston 1  00 

Crochet  Work  in  Silk  : 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  Wm.' Horton.  Weston 1  00 

Netting  : 

First  premium.  Miss  M.  0.  Bestor.  Peoria 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  StagR,  Qreensburg.  Ind 1  00 

Pin  Cushion  : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  StagR,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Atwood,  Canton 1  00 

Toilet  Cushion  : 

FIrstpremium,  Miss  Alice  J.  Heading,  Peoria 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  L.  Beckwith.  Pekin 1  00 

Work  Basket : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard,  Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 1  00 

Scrap  Basket : 

FIrstpremium.  MissM.  O.  Bestor.  Peoria i 2  00 

Second  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin 1  00 

Wash- Stand  Set : 

First  premium.  Miss  Anna  Miller,  Quincy 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 1  00 

Air  Castle  : 

First  preminm,  MissM.  O.  Bestor.  Peoria 2  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Barnard.  Pekin 1  00 

Awarding  Committee— VLvs.  J. F.  Schipper.  Pekin:   Miss  May  E.Thomas.  Peoria;  Miss 
Clara  E.  Case.  Tremont. 
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LOT  llO-NEEDLE  WORK. 

By  ffirl  under  14  years  of  age. 

Plain  Sewing  : 

First  premium,  AnnaStagg.  Greensburg,  Ind $2  00 

Second  premium.  Elva  Nearing,  Kenney 1  00 

Fine  Shirt,  unwashed  : 

First  premium.  Elva  Nearing.  Kenney 2  00 

Second  premium.  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 1  OO 

Coarse  Shirt,  unbleached  : 

First  premium,  Iva  E.  Robinson,  Atlanta 2  OO 

Second  premium.  Elva  Nearing.  Kenney 1  00 

Plain  Chemise  : 

First  premium,  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  OO 

Second  premium.  ElvaNearing.  Kenney 100 

Hand- made  Calico  Dress  : 

First  premium.  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Patch-work  Quilt : 

First  premium,  Iva  E.  Robinson,  Atlanta 2  OO 

Second  premium.  ElvaNearing.  Kenney 1  00 

Darning  and  Repairing : 

First  premium,  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Second  premium.  Gladoz  Dumard.  Pekln 1  00 

Braiding  : 

First  premium,  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Second  premium,  Gladez  Barnard.  Pekin 1  00 

FANCY     WOBK. 

Tidy  in  Wool: 

First  premium.  EmmaNohe,  Quiucy 2  00 

Second  premium.  Anna  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 1  00 

Tidy  in  Cotton  : 

First  premium.  Anna  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium.  ElvaNearing,  Kenney. ; 1  00 

Darned  Net: 

First  premium.  Emma  Nohe.  Quinoy 2  00 

Second  premium.  EmmaNohe,  Quincy 1  00 

Tatting: 

Firstpremium.  ElvaNearing.  Kenney... 2  00 

Second  premium.  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 1  00 

Silk  Embroidery: 

Firstpremium,  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Second  premium,  Emma  Nohe.  Quincy 1  00 

Cotton  Embroidery: 

Firstpremium. ElvaNearing.  Kenney 2  00 

Second  premium,  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 1  00 

Worsted  Tapestry: 

Firstpremium.  Emma  Nohe.  Quincy 2  00 

Second  premium.  ElvaNearing.  Kenney 1  00 

Crochet  Work:    • 

First  premium.  Elva  Nearing,  Kenney 2  00 

Second  premium,  Emma  Nohe.  Quincy 1  00 

Cardboard  Work:  . 

First  premium.  Helen  A.  Young.  Monmouth 2  00 

Second  premium.  Elva  Nearing.  Kenney 1  00 

Lamp  Mat: 

Firstpremium.  IvaE.  Robinson,  Atlanta 2  00 

Second  premium,  Elva  Nearing,  Kenney 1  00 

Toilet  Set,  embroidered: 

First  premium.  Anna  Stagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium.  Iva  E.  Robinson,  Atlanta 1  00 

Needle  Case: 

Firstpremium,  Gladez  Barnard. Pekin 2  00 

Second  premium,  Iva  E.  Robinson.  Atlanta 1  00  , 
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Comb  Case: 

First  premium.  IvaE.  Robinsun,  Atlanta $2  00 

Second  premium.  Gladez  Barnard.  Pekin 1  00 

* 

Button  String: 

First  premium.  Lou  Keene.  Atlanta 2  00 

Second  premium.  Ira  E.  Robinson.  Atlanta 1  00 

KNITTING  WORK. 

Pair  of  Men's  Socks: 

First  premium.  Anna  Stager.  Greensbur^.  Ind 2  00 

Second  premium,  Anna  Btagg.  Greensburg.  Ind 1  00 

Pair  Ladies  Stockings: 

First  premium.  Anni „.. „. _  ^^ 

Second  premium,  Lou  Keene,  Atlanta 1  00 


First  premium.  Anna  Staffff.  Greensburs.  Ind 2  00 


Pair  Mittens: 

First  premium.  Elya  Nearing.  Kenney 2  00 

Second  prenUum,  Gladez  Barnard.  Pekin 1  00 

Pair  Gloves: 

First  premium.  Lou  Keene,  Atlanta 2  00 


Scarf: 

Fir „. „ 

Second  premium,  Emma  Hohe.  Quiney 1  o6 


First  premium.  Anna  Sta«fir.  Greensburg.  Ind 2  00 

"  '  •        "      laNohe  ^  ' 


Awarding  Committee— Mies  Nettie  Sartle.  Peoria:  Nellie  Lynch.  Peoria:  Miss  Alice  M. 
Dodge.  Peoria;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fairbanks,  Lacon;  Mrs.  Fred.  Fisher,  Sprinflrfleld. 

LOT  111-QUILTS  AND  NEEDL^  WORK. 

Patoh-worlf  Calico  Quilt: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  CelUe  Keene,  Atlanta $4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Meeker,  Farmington 2  00 

Patch-work  Silk  QuUt: 

First  premium. Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.Pekin 8  00 

Second  premium,  Mary  Flint,  Peoria 4  00 

White  Quilt.  Solid  on  Muslin: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg.  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 2  00 


Worsted  Quilt: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  Libbie  M.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 4  00' 

Second  premium,  Mrs.P.  D.  Stagg, Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Domestic  Counterpane: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg.  Ind 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague.  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 2  00 

Crochet  Counterpane: 

First  premium.  Miss  Maude  C.Hintfey,  Pekin 4  00 

Second  premium.  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Kenney 2  00 

Knit  Counterpane: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Stevens.  Peoria 4  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Meeker,  Farmington 2  00 

Fine  Night  Dress: 

First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Kenney. 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 2  00 

Pine  Skirt: 

First  premium.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague.  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg.  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Fine  Chemise : 

First  premium,  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Kenney 3  00 

Second  premium,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  Ky 2  00 

Awarding  Committee— Vivs,  L.  Stansbury.  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Sarah  K  Blanchard,  Fond-du- 
lac;  Mrs.  H.  Knowles.  Peoria. 
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tJLASS  L— NATURAL  HISTORY. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS.  SupeHntendent. 

LOT  112-TAXIDERMY.  MINERALOGY  AND  CONCHOLOGY. 

CoUeotion  of  Minerals  and  Fossils: 

First  premium,  W.  H.  Chapman.  Peoria $50  00 

Collection  Dlinois  Birds  and  Mammals.  50  species,  shown  by  the  taxidermist: 

First  premium,  F.  H.  Camp,  Brimfleld 40  00 

Collection  illustrating  the  Conchology  of  Illinois— 100  species: 

First  premium,  W.  H.  Chapman.  Peoria 20  00 

Second  premium,  R.  H.  Spader.  Atlanta  10  00 

Display  of  Mound  Relics: 

First  premium.  Jackson  Shepherd,  Hilton 60  00 

Second  premium,  R.  H.  Spader,  Atlanta 20  00 

Awarding  Committee— B.  H.  Hunt,  Chicago;  F.  P.  Dilger,  Chicago;  E.  M.  Sohnebly, 
Peoria. 

LOT  113-ENTOMOLOGY,  ETC. 

Collection  of  Insects: 

First  premium,  Wm.  Braddock,  Springfield  $30  OO 

Second  premium,  Wm.  Braddock.  Springfield 15  00 

Collection  representing  the  Botany  of  Illinois: 

First  premium,  Miss  Alice  J.  Heading.  Peoria 20  00. 

Second  premium.  Miss  Helen  Brendel.  Peoria 10  00 

Awarding  Oommittee—Urs,  W.  H.  Crowe,  Peoria;   Mrs.  F.  H.  Camp.  Brimfleld;   J.  W. 
Crowe.  Mossville;  A.  A.  Stevens,  Peoria. 


CLASS  M— SPEED. 

D.  E.  BEATY.  Superintendent. 
LOT  114-8PEED  RINGS. 

Running  Rage— Stake  $100. 

Age.  two  and  under  three  years.    Half  mile  heats,  best  two  in  three--8  entries: 

First  premium.  Wm.  Brady.  Peoria $78  00 

Bay  filly.  Petoha  Berry;  bred  by  J.  A.  Gunsted.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  owned  by 
Stone;  sire,  Imp.  Stadmor:  dam, ,  by  West  Australia. 

Second  premium,  L.  W.  Benson,  Maquon 89  00 

Bay  fiUy,  Lule;  owned  and  bred  by  L.  Benson.  Maquon;  sire.  Pat  Maloy;  dam. 
,  by  West  Roxbury. 

Third  premium,  Whitten  Bros.,  Wilmington 18  00 

Bay  Mare;  Oakland  Grove  Rose;  sire.  Lochiel;  dam.  Melrose,  by  Melbourne. 

Judges— Wm,  Babcock.  Sr..  Canton;  P.  H.  Dorsey.  Bunker  Hill;  A.  J.  Caton,  Chicago. 

f 

Teottino  Stallions— Stake  $200. 

Open  to  all  that  have  made  a  season  in  1881—5  entries: 

First  premium.  Addison  Doughty,  Chicago $180  lO 

Bay  stallion,  Romeo:  brea  by  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago;  sire.  Menelaus; 
dam.  Dolly  Martin,  oy  Defiance. 

Second  premium,  J.  S.  Roberts,  Franklin 90  00 

Black  stallion.  General  Lee;  sire.  Black  Sultan;  dam, ,  by  Hiram: 
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Thirdpremium.H.C.  Hayes.  Lexington $30  00 

Prospect;  bred  by  E.  R.  Moody.  Eminence.  Ky.;  sire.  Bloody  Chief;   dam. 
Susie  Jones,  by  Ashland  Chief. 

Judges— O.  C.  Parmely,  Peoria;  Wiley  Buckles.  Champaign;  Wm.  Babcock,  8r.,  Canton. 

Trottino  Rack— Stake  $200. 

Age,  two  and  under  three  yearu.    Half  mile  heats,  best  two  In  three— 8  entries: 

Flrstpremlum,  Caton  Stock  Farm,  J  oliet $156  00 

Bay  gelding.  St.  Patrick;  bred  by  P. S.Barber,  Bardstown,  Ky.;  sire,  Kentucky 
Rocket:  dam.  Flora,  by  John  Bell. 

Second  premium,  P.  H.  Dorsey,  Bunker  Hill 78  00 

Bay  stallion,  Small  Hope;  bred  by  P.  H.  Dorsey.  Bunker  Hill;  sire,  Membreno 
Autocrat;  dam,  Maggy  Gold  Dust 

Third  premium.  J.  P.  McQuaid,  Canton 26  00 

Blue  mare.  Silver  Letu:  bred  by  J.  F.  McQuaid,  Canton;  sire,  Geo.  Hlgby; 
dam. ,  by  Clay  Trustee. 

Judges— 0,  C.  Parmely.  Peoria;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign;  Wm.  Babcock.  Sr.,  Canton. 

Tbotting  Rage— Stake  $150. 

Age,  four  and  under  five  years— 5  entries: 

First  premium,  O,.  W.  Bridges.  CarroUton $135  00 

Bay  stallion.  Pilot  St.  John;  sire,  Thumberbolt;  dam.  Capt  Walker. 

Second  premium,  C.  H.  Culp,  Jacksonville 67  50 

Black  mare,  Etta  May;  sire.  Charlie  Hammett 

Third  premium.  Crawley  &  Schenck,  Peoria 22  50 

Sorrel  mare;  bred  by  L.  L.  Dorsey;  sire.  Gold  Dust,  Jr.;  dam.  Anna  Clay. 

Judges— Vf.  T.  Dowdall.  Peoria;  Wiley  Buckles. Ckampaign;  M.  T.  Stookey,  Belleville. 

Tbottino  Race— Stak^  $150. 

Age.  three  and  under  four  years.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three— 6  entries: 

First  premium,  Caton  Stock  Farm.  J#llet $144  00 

Brown  filly.  True  Blue;  sire.  Blue  Bull;  dam. .  by  Pocahontas  Boy. 

Second  premium,  Wra.  E.  Ashlock.  CarroUton - 72  00 

Steel-gray  mare,  Kitty  Walker;  sire.  Kilburn  Jim,  Jr.;  dam,  by  Honest  John. 

Third  premium.  T.  M.  Rowley,  Canton 24  00 

Bay  mare.  Lucy  Sprague;  sire,  Geo.  Hlgby;  dam.  Lucy,  by  Gen.  Gifford. 

Judges— yf,  T.  Dowdall.  Peoria;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign;  M.  T.  Stookey,  Belleville. 

Tbottino  Rage— Stake,  $150. 

Age,  five  and  under  6  years— 6  entries  : 

First  premium,  O.  W.  Bridges,  CarroUton $144  00 

Bay  gelding,  Mike  Emerick;  sire,  Abdallah;  dam, ,  by  Copper  Bottom. 

Second  premium.  Chas.  Schenck,  Peoria 72  00 

Brown  gelding,  Billy  Schenck;  sire,  Jack  Cork,  Jr.;  dam,  Emma  S.,  by  Indian 
Chief. 

Third  premium,  P.  H.  Dorsey,  Bunker  Hill 24  00 

Little  Joker:  bred  by  P.  H.  Dorsey,  Bunker  Hill;  sire,  Ruby  Gold  Dust;  dam, 
Alice  Camille. 

Judges— J.  C.  Bruner,  Ottawa;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign;  W.  J.  Neely.  Ottawa. 

Running  Race— Stake,  $150. 

Age,  three  and  under  four  years.    Mile  heats,  best  two  in  three— 8  entries  : 

First  premium,  L.  Benson.  Maquon $117  oo 

Second  premium,  Whitten  Bros..  Wilmington 58  50 

Third  premium,  Ed.  Harrison,  Peoria I9  60 

Judges— J,  C.  Bruner,  Ottawa;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign.  W.  J.  Neely,  Ottawa. 

—6 
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CLASS  N— EDUCATION. 

EMORY 'COBB,  Superintendent 

LOT  116-GRADED  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

First  year  work : 

First  premium.  Graded  School.  Rochelle Diploma  and   $4  OO 

Second  premium.  Graded  School.  Joliet 2  00 

Second  year  work  : 

First  premium,  Graded  School.  Pecatonica Diploma  and     4  OO 

Second  premium,  Graded  School.  Limestone 2  00 

Third  year  work  : 

Firstpremium.  Franklin  School.  Belleville Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Second  Ward  School,  Springfleld 2  00 

Fourth  year  work 

Firstpremium 

Second  premium.  Franklin  School, 


First  premium.  Fourth  Ward  School,  Sprinfrfield Diploma  and     4  00 

"      '••    '^'      'Belleville 2  00 


Flft^  year  work  : 

First  premium.  Graded  School.  Princeville Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Graded  School.  Limestone 2  00 

Sixth  year  work  : 

First  premium.  Graded  School.  Limestone Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Graded  School.  Joliet 2  00 

Seventh  year  work  : 

First  premium.  Graded  School.  Durand Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Franklin  School,  Belleville 2  00 

Eiffhth  year  work  : 

First  premium.  Franklin  School.  Belleville Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Graded  School,  Joliet 2  00 

Awarding  CommUtee—B.,  R.  Edwards,  Peoria;  Geo.  E.  Enepper.  Peoria;  H.L.Grant. 
Peoria. 

LOT  lie-COUNTRY  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

Spellini;.  older  pupils  : 

First  premium,  DisL ^ ^.. ^ 

Second  premium.  Dist.  No.  2,  Twp.  35.  Will  Co 2  00 

Spelling:,  youncrer  pupils  : 

Firstpremium,  Dist.  Nc. _., 

Second  premium.  Dist  No.  7,  Brimflela  Twp.,  Peoria  Co 2  00 

Business  Forms,  older  pupils  : 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  6,  Logan  Twp»  Peoria  Co Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Dist.  No.  6,  Twp.  37,  Will  Co 2  00 

Letters,  younger  pupils  : 

First  premium,  Dist  No.  3,  Cedar  Twp.,  Knox  Co Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Dist  No.  8,  Richwoods  Twp.,  PeoriaCo 2  00 

Geography  and  History,  older  pupils  ; 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  5,  Twp.  36. ^ .  .. 

Second  premium,  Dist  No.  2.  Limestone  Twp.,  Peoria  Co 2  00 


First  premium,  Dist  No  6,  Logan  Twp.,  Peoria  Co Diploma  and  $4  00 

, ,   „  ^,_.  *x     2,  T^ ^...  ..  

First' premium.'Dist.  No.  4,  Radnor  Twp.,  Peoria  Co Diploma  and  4  00 

"iBTivsTpremlum,  DlkTlif^      ^ogsLa  Twp»  Peoria  Co Diploma  and  4  00 


First  premium,  Dist  No.  5,  Twp.  36.  Will  Co Diploma  and     4  00 


Geography,  younger  pupils  : 

First  premium.  Dist  wo.  6,  Twp.  2  N.,  St  Clair  Co Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Dist  No.  1,  Twp.  36.  Will  Co 2  00 

Language,  older  pupils  : 

First  premium.  Dist  No.  5.  Twp.  36,  Will  Co Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Dist  No.  1.  Twp.  1 S.,  8  W..  St  Clair  Co 2  00 

Language,  younger  pupils: 

First  premium.  Dist.  No.  6.  Mascoutah  Twp. ,  St  Clair  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Dist.  No.  1,  Oneco  Twp..  Stephenson  county 2  00 

Common  Things,  older  pupils: 

First  premium.  Dist.  No.  2,  Twp.  35,  Will  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Dist  No.  3.  Brimfleld  Twp..  Peoria  county 2  00 
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Common  Things,  younger  pupils:  ^,  ,  ^    ^.  «« 

First  premium.  Dist  No.  l.Twp.  35.  Will  county Diploma  and   $4  00 

Second  premium,  Dlst  No.  3,  Cedar  Twp.,  Knox  county 2  00 

Arithmetic,  older  pupils:  ,  ^        ^      .  .  ^,  »  ^     .  ^ 

First  premium.  Dist.  No.  5,  Logan  Twp.,  Peoria  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Dist.  No.  4,  Kent  Twp.,  Stephenson  county 2  00 

Arithmetic,  younger  pupils:     ^   ,     „        „  ,  ^,  ,  ^        .« 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  3,  Cedar  Twp..  Knox  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  Dist.  No.  6.  Twp.  No.  2  N.,  St.  Clair  county 2  00 

Physiology: 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  4,  Galesburg  Twp.,  Knox  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  Dist  No.  3,  Sumner  Twp.,  Kankakee  county 2  00 

Zoology: 

First  premium.  Dlst.  No.  4,  Galesburg  Twp.,  Knox  county Diploma  and     4  00 

Awarding  Committee— B.  C.  AUensworth,  Minier;  W.  H.  Smith,  Bloomlngton;  Amelia  L. 
Halsey,  Lafayette. 

LOT  117-SWfiEP8TAKES. 

Exhibit  by  one  Graded  School.  Ist  grade  to  8th  inclusive: 

First  premium.  Graded  School,  Joliet Diploma  and  $10  00 

Second  premium.  Franklin  School.  Belleville  , 5  00 

Third  premium.  Second  Ward  School.  Springfield 2  50 

Exhibit  by  one  Country  School  of  all  the  work  for  which  premiums  1-12.  inclusive, 
are  offered  under  Lot  116: 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  6.  Twp.  36,  Will  county Diploma  and    10  00 

Second  premium,  Dist.  No.  5.  Logan  Twp.,  Peoria  county 5  00 

Third  premium,  Dist.  No.  1,  Plainfleld  Twp..  Will  county 2  50 

Set  of  three  papers,  one  page  each  of  writing,  from  as  many  pupils  of  the  same 
graded  school: 

First  premium.  Graded  School,  Braidwood   Diploma  and    10  00 

Second  premium,  Franklin  School.  Belleville 6  00 

Third  premium.  Graded  School,  Joliet 2  50 

Set  of  three  papers,  one  page  each  of  writing,  from  as  many  pupils  of  one  country 
school: 

First  premium,  Dist.  No.  10,  Jackson  Twp.,  Will  county Diploma  and   10  00 

Second  premium.  Dist.  No.  6.  Logan  Twp..  Peoria  county 5  00 

Third  premium.  Dist.  No.  3,  Sumner  Twp.,  Kankakee  county 2  50 

Set  of  five  Drawings,  from  as  many  pupils  of  one  school: 

First  premium.  Franklin  School.  Belleville Diploma  and  10  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Galesburg 5  00 

Third  premium,  Dist  No.  8,  Indian  Point  Twp.,  Knox  county 2  50 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  town  or  city  making  the  best  exhibit  of  work 
entered  for  premiums  in  Lot  115.  and  premiums  1167. 1169  and  1171.  in  Lot  117: 
Premium.  Henry  Raab,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Belleville Diploma 

To  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  county  making  the  best  exhibit  of 
work  entered  for  premiums  in  Lot  116,  and  premiums  1168  and  1170,  in  Lot  117: 
Premium.  J.  E.  Pillsbury,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Peoria  county Diploma 

Awarding  Committee— B.  C.  AUensworth.  Minier:  W.  H.  Smith,  Bloomlngton:  Amelia  L. 
Halsey,  LaFayette;  John  W.  Cook,  Normal:  M.  L.  Seymour.  Normal:  E.  J.  James,  Normal; 
H.  R.  Edwards,  Peoria;  Geo.  E.Knepper.  Peoria;  H.  L.- Grant,  Peoria. 


LOT  118-HIGH  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 

LANGUAGES. 

Three  papers  in  Latin,  from  pupils  who  have  pursued  the  study  not  more  than  one 
school  year,  the  work  consisting  of  translation  of  two  fables,  with  appropriate 
Questions  on  Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax: 

First  premium.  High  School,  Lake  view ,... .Diploma  and   $4 

Second  premium.  High  School.  Oakland 2  00 


Three  papers  in  Latin,  the  work  consisting  of  translation  of  about  two  manuscript 
pages,  from  the  first  1200  lines  of  Virgil  s  ^neid,  with  appropriate  questions  in 
Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  including  the  scansion  of  two  lines: 


^ages, 

tymol-^, . 

First  premium.  High  School.  Lake  View Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Evanston 2  00 
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Three  papers  in  Greek,  the  work  consistinfi:  of  translation  of  about  two  manuscript 

*rom  the  first  two  books  of  Xer  "•"  ^    -^-  '       '^^^  -• ^       . 

raphy.  Etymology  and  Syntax 

p]:^mium.  High  Hohool.  Oaklai 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Lake  View. 


pages  from  the  first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  questions  on  Greek 
Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax: 
First  p]:^mium.  High  School.  Oakland Diploma  and   $4  00 


Three  papers  in  German,  the  work  consisting  of  about  two  manuscript  pages  from 
William  Tell,  with  appropriate  questions  in  German  Etymology  and  Syntax;  also, 
translation  from  English  to  German  of  at  least  one-half  manuscript  page,  taken 
irom  the  first  seven  lessons  (omitting  the  sixth)  of  Appleton's  Third  Reader: 

First  premium.  High  School,  Peoria Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  High  School.  Warsaw 2  00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Tlv"©©  papers.  Elementary  Algebra,  including  work  through  Quadratics: 

First  premium.  High  School.  Galesburg Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Oakland 2  00 

Three  papers.  Advanced  Algebra,  covering  entire  subject: 

First  premium.  High  School.  Ottawa Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School.  Evanston^ i 2  00 

Three  papers.  Plane  Geometry: 

First  premium.  High  School. , 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Quincy 2  00 


First  premium.  High  School.  Springfield .Diploma  and     4  i 

"'•^•'"•01,0^ 


SCIENCE. 

Three  ^papers  on  the  Theory  of  Botany,  accompanied  by  three  Herbaria,  each  of 
which  snail  consist  of  at  least  fifty  wild  plants  of  Illinois;  one,  at  least,  of  the 
Herbaria  from  the  same  pupils  whosepapers  are  presented. 

First  premium.  High  School.  Lake  View Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Springfield 2  00 

Three' papers.  Physiology  : 

First  premium.  High  School,  Quincy Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  High  School,  Lake  View 2  00 


Three  papers.  Zoology  : 

First  premium.  Hig ^___^ _ 

Second  premium.  High  School.  Quincy 2  00 


First  premium.  High  School.  Springfield Diploma  and     4  00 

-         -  •      ,  High  School.  Qulnc 


Three  papers.  Natural  Philosophy  : 

First  premium,  High  School.  Evanston Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium,  High  School,  Oakland 2  00 

ENGLISH     LITEBAT17BB. 

Three  papers  in  English  Literature,  accompanied  by  three  Essays,  written  during 
the  year,  germane  to  the  subject : 

First  premium.  High  School.  Lake  View Diploma  anl     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Oakland 2  00 

ESSAY     WBITING. 

Three  Essays,  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  prepared  by  pupils,  in  connection  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  school : 

First  premium.  High  School,  Evanston Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Lake  View 2  00 

CrviL     OOVBBNMENT. 

Three  papers  on  Civil  Government : 

First  premium.  High  School.  Oakland Diploma  and     4  00 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Galesburg 2  00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

High  School  exhibit,  containing  two  Languages,  two  Sciences,  two  Mathematics  (or 
English  Literature  substituted  for  one  of  the  Sciences): 

First  premium.  High  School,  Oakland Diploma  and    10  00 

Latm  and  Greek;  Elementary  Algebra  and  Geometry;  Natural  Philosophy  and 
English  Literature. 

Second  premium.  High  School,  Lake  View  5  00 

Latin  and  German;  Elementary  Algebra  and  Geometry;  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Botany. 

Awarding  Committee— John  W.  Cook,  Normal;  M.  L.  Seymour,  Normal;  E.  J.  James, 
Normal;  A.  W.  Beasley,  Peoria. 
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m    THE 

EXPOSITION    BUILDING,     CHICAGO, 
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ILiLiIlSrOIS 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICOLTURE 

FOR    1881-82. 


^President J.  R.  BCOTT Champaign 

Ex-President D.  B.  GIliLHAM Upper  Alton 

Secretary S.  D.  FISHER Springfield 

Treasurer JOHN  W.  BUNN Springfield 

Assistant  Secretary CHAS.  F.  MILLS Springfield 


Vice-Presidents: 


1st  Di&U-LewIa  EUs worth Naperville 

2d  *'       H.  D.  Emt'ry Chicago 

3d  "       JahD  r.  Reynolds Chicago 

4th  "       Ot?o.  S.  Htu^kell Rockford 

5th  '*      J.  Lk  Moorfs.  , Polo 

6th  '*  aumuQl  Dysart. Franklin  Grove 

7th  '*      Charles  SnoiMi Jollet 

8th  "       Emory  Cobb,  _ Kankakee 

9th  '*       D.  W.  Vlttum,  Jr Canton 

10th  "      E,  B.David- Aledo 


11th  Disr.-Davlii  E.  Beaty....... Jersey vllle 

12th  '*       J.  W.  Judy , Tallula 

13th  ■ '      Wni.  M-  Smith Lexington 

14th  '*       Wru  Ti^orhles^  Jr Voornles 

15th  '■       E.  H.  Bi&hop. Efflngbam 

16th  ■       B,  Pullen , CentraUa 

17th  *■       Davfd^Toro  ..„ Carlinville 

18th  '*  JftmesM.  Wash  bum.  Carterville 

19th  '*       Jobn  Lan^rlgan...,, Albion 


Superintendents  of  Departments,  Etc.: 

Class  A— Cattle Mr.  Smith 

Class  B— Horses Mr.Beaty 

Class  0— Sheep Mr.  David 

Class  D— Swine Mr.  Gore 

Class  E— Poultry Mr.  Emery 

Class  F— Mechanics Messrs.  Voorhies  and  Pullen 

Marshal  of  the  Ring Mr.  Judy 

General  Superintendent Mr.  Vittum 

Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls Mr.  Moore 

Superintendent  of  Press  Department Mr.  Ellsworth 


Committees: 

Reception  Committee Messrs.  Scott.  Gillham,  Reynolds,  Ellsworth  and  Cobb 

Auditing  Committee Messrs.  Snoad,  Dysart  and  Landrigan 

Committee  of  Arrangements Messrs.  Scott.  Gillham,  Ellsworth,  Beaty,  Cobb, 

Dysart.  Smith.  Pullen,  Landrigan.  Haskell.  Yittum  and  Moore. 

Committee  on  Printing Messrs.  Scott,  Reynolds.  Moore  and  Fisher 

Committee  on  Finance Messrs.  Cobb.  Vittum,  Kmiih  and  Beaty 

Committee  on  Transportation Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Cobb,  Vittum.  Smith  and  Fisher 

Committee  on  Fat  Stock  Show Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  Cobb,  Smith,  Vittum, 

Dysart  and  Moore. 
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MEETINGS  DUEING  THE  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


Exposition  Building,  Chicago,  ) 

Monday,  November  7,  1881,  l*z  o'clock  M.  J 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Vice-Presidents  Emery,  Eeynolds, 
Moore,  Snoad,  David,  Beaty  and  Landrigan. 

President  reported  that  Mr.  Smith,  Supt.  of  Class  A,  Cattle,  was 
sick,  and  would  not  be  in  attendance  at  the  show. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Eeynolds, 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  pro  tern,,  a  Supt.  for 
Class  A.  Cattle. 

President  appointed  Mr.  Beaty  as  Supt.  of  Cattle  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Eeynolds  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which  were, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Affrioulture.  and  all  interested 
in  the  development  of  meat  production,  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  meat 
animals  (the  prime  object  for  which  the  Fat  Stoclc  Shows  are  held),  are  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  his  Honor,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  as  the  representative  of  the 
city,  and  to  Hon.  Irus  Coy.  as  the  representative  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  for  the  inter- 
esting  and  instructive  speeches  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Resolved,  That  the  speeches  be  spread  upon  the  journal,  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  gentlemen  named. 

President   stated   that   C.  M.  Culbertson,   Esq.,   of  Chicago,    had 
requested  permission  to   come   before   the   Board   and   present  his 
views  concerning  the  appointment  of  committeemen. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

Mr.  Culbertson  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Board. 

Mr.  Culbertson  stated  some  of  the  judges  heretofore  appointed 
had  never  had  experience  in  butchering  Hereford  cattle;  that  the 
great  interests  at  stake,  and  the  rivalry  existing  among  the  breeders 
of  cattle  on  exhibition,  made  it  desirable  to  have  committeemen 
employed  that  had  cut  up  on  the  block  creditable  representative?  of 
all  the  recognized  beef  breeds. 

The  President  stated  that  the  judges  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
stock  on  exhibition  were  practical  butchers  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  buying,  killing  and  selling  the  best  class  of  cattle  to  be 
found  in  market.  The  committeemen  selected  had  proved  them- 
selves well  qualified  at  previous  Fat  Stock  Shows.  The  superior 
advantages  enjoyed,  the  result  of  much  experience  in  passing  upon 
the  best  class  of  cattle  exhibited  and  slaughtered  in  this  country, 
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has,  in  an  eminent  degree,  peculiarly  fitted  these  gentlemen  to  in- 
telligently and  oriticafly,  and  without  prejudice,  pass  upon  the 
various  breeds  of  cattle  and  their  crosses. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 

The  Board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 


Exposition  Building,  Chicago,  ) 

Wednesday,   Nov.  9,  1881,   JO  o'clock  A.  M.  J 

Board  met  on  call  of  the  President. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Vice-Presidents  Emery,  Eeynolds,  Moore, 
Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Gore,  Washburn  and 
Landrigan. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  expert 
committeemen  employed  by  the  Board  had  been  used  to  break  the  tie 
vote  in  the  ring  for  grade  steers  three  and  under  four  years  of  age ; 
that  each  of  the  three  members  of  the  original  committee  selected 
an  animal,  and  that  the  examination  by  the  other  judges  had  been 
confined  to  the  three  animals  first  voted  upon. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  precedents  of  the  Board  had  been, 
to  select  judges  for  the  sweepstakes  rings  ihat  had  not  passed  upon 
the  class  rings,  and  that  the  exhibiters  of  Hereford  cattle  objected 
to  having  any  of  the  regular  committeemen  that  had  acted  pass 
upon  the  sweepstakes  and  grand  sweepstakes  rings. 

Mr.  Vittum  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad: 

Whebbas.  The  qualification  of  judges  employed  to  pass  upon  the  stock  on  exhibition 
has  not  been  questioned;  and. 

Whbbeas,  All  of  the  judges  have  been  used  in  deciding  a  tie  vote  as  to  the  merits  of  only 
three  steers  in  the  ring  for  grades  and  crosses  three  and  under  four  years  of  age.  and,  ex- 
cepting the  three  original  committeemen,  are  in  no  way  compromised  in  their  judgment 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  all  the  animals  entered  in  the  sweepstakes  or  grand 
sweepstakes  rings;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  select  committeemen  to  pass  upon  the  - 
sweepstakes  and  grand  sweepstakes  rings  in  the  cattle  department  from  the  experts 
employed,  without  regard  to  their  having  served  in  the  contested  ring. 

Resolved,  That  the  committees  on  sweepstakes  and  grand  sweepstakes  rings  consist  o^ 
five  judges,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  other  than  the  original  committee  which  passed 
on  the  ring  for  grades  or  cross  bred  steers  three  and  under  four  years  of  age. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 
The  Board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES, 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

President  Scott  called  the  attention  of  the  large  audience  in  attend- 
ance to  the  good  results  attending  the  previous  exhibitions  of  fat 
stock,  not  only  to  the  breeders  and  feeders  of  meat  animals,  but  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  shows  were  inaugu- 
rated four  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  work  of  devel- 
oping the  meat  producing  interests  of  this  continent. 

After  thanking  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  live  stock  commission  men, 
for  liberal  contributions  made  of  time,  money  and  influence,  his 
honor.  Mayor  Carter  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  introduced,  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mb.  PBfsiDBNT,  DiBECTOBs,  Ladies  AND  GsNTiiEMEN:  It  glves  me  much  pleasure  to 
meet  you  here  to-day;  and,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  welcome  you  and  yonder 
exhibit  of  fat  stock  to  our. midst.  I  know  you  do  not  expect  of  me  a  learned  disquisition 
upon  the  subject  of  fat  cattle.  And  yet  I  am  not  quite  as  new  to  the  subject  as  you  would  • 
naturally  suspect.  Fori  was  bred  upon  a  blue-firass  farm;  crew  up  among:  fine  stock, 
and.  until  I  attained  the  Sige  of  thirty  years,  was  a  breeder  ana>exhibiter  of  thoroughbred 
short  horns.  It  is  a  source  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  name  appears  in  the 
American  Herd-book  as  the  breeder  of  animals  whose  pedigrees  appear  therein.  When 
I  crossed  the  ocean  first  as  a  young  man,  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  I  anticipated  was  the 
visiting  the  renowned  herds  of  England,  and  much  of  my  keenest  pleasure  on  the  mother 
island  was  in  associating  with  well-bred  Dutchess  and  other  high-born  families  of  Durham 
cattle. 

Indeed.  I  may  say  that  aDuke  of  York  bull  elicited  more  of  my  admiration  than  a  Duke  of 
Devonshire  man;  and  some  of  you  ladies  will.  I  fear,  feel  disgusted  when  I  admit  that  I  . 
had  more  satisfaction  in  discussing  the  good  points  of  a  mild-eyed,  soft-coated,  well-bred 
Lady  ArabcUla  in  the  cow-stables,  than  in  being  condescendingly  smiled  upon  by  some 
Lady  Jane  in  the  mansion.  This,  however,  may  nave  arisen  from  my  republican  educa- 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  indeed  the  whole  Northwest,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  has  fallen  into  so  good  hands— into  hands 
of  men  who  know  not  how  to  fail— men  who.  in  spite  of  great  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, have  pushed  bravely  on,  until  this,  the  fourth  annual  show,  gives  every  promise  of 
complete  success.  I  like  their  pluck  and  energy,  and  I  like  the  cause  in  which  tneir  pluck 
and  energy  have  been  used. 

A  fat  stock  show  is  eminently  a  proper  thing,  and  above  all  is  it  eminently  a  proper  thing 
here  in  Chicago.  For  many  years.In  various  States  of  the  Union.agricultival  and  cattle  ex- 
hibitions have  been  made  successful.  Fine  breeds  of  cattle  have  been8hown,and  splendid 
specimens  of  various  breeds  have  been  candidates  for  premiums.  But  an  animal  bred  for 
meat  production  cannot  exhibit  his  good  points,  unless  the  meat  and  fattening  qualities 
be  properly  developed.  The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  finest  bulls  ana  heifers  in 
the  land  have  been  distroyed  as  breeders  by  the  undue  laying  on  of  fat,  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  good  points.  I  remember  a  noble  six  thousand  dollar  animal 
in  this  way  utterly  ruined,  and  many  others  of  brilliant  promise  which  had  to  leave  the 
breeding  farms,  and  become  simply  feeders,  because  their  owners  made  them  candidates 
for  premiums.  I  remember,  too.  once  helping  to  eat  an  eighteen  hundred  dollar  heifer, 
which  had  taken  several  premiums  at  the  expense  of  her  oreeding  qualities,  and  which 
was  finally  roasted  at  a  barbecue  given  in  honor  of  Kentucky's  favorite,  Henry  Clay. 

Moreover,  when  a  breeder  shows  a  splendid  animal  at  an  ordinary  fair,  he  has  to  submit 
it  simply  to  the  eye  or  hand  tesL  Seeing  and  handling  may  bring  out  a  pretty  good 
award,  but  after  all  it  is  a  kind  of  expert  guessing.  Where  the  best  meat  Is  laid,  and 
the  truo  juiciness  of  that  meat,  can  only  be  fully  determined  when  the  crucible  of  the 
butcher's  block  is  reached.  You  can  read  a  pedigree  which  has  no  flaw;  you  can  see  a 
beautiful  coat  and  feel  a  soft  hide;  but  the  depth  upon  the  rib  or  the  streaked  loin  can 
only  be  measured  under  the  knife  test.    Yonder  stands  a  magnificent  bullock,    fie  has 

Rrown  nearly  two  pounds  a  day  since  he  was  calved.  His  hide  is  so  soft  that  when  you 
ft  it  there  is  a  touch  of  thick,  well-dressed  buck.skin.  You  press  upon  the  rib.  and  as  the 
hand  goes  down,  you  mutter,  "five  or  six  inches."  You  measure  the  great  length  of  loin, 
depth  of  brisket  and  breadth  of  rump,  but  the  butcher  alone  can  tell  how  much  of  that 
daily  growth  is  juicy  meat— how  much  is  tallow,  and  how  much  offal  must  be  thrown 
away.  He  alone  can  tell  whether  the  meat  growth  has  been  where  the  choicest  cuts  are 
to  be  had  or  have  been  piled  where  the  coarse  meat  is  to  be  found. 
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"The  proof  of  the  puddinff  is  in  chewing  the  baff."  That  is  very  old.  Chanire  it.  and  it 
will  be  eaually  true.  The  proof  of  the  bullock  is  the  cutting  on  the  block.  There  aloae 
is  the  real,  final,  inexorable  test.  These  tests  cannot  be  made  at  the  ordinary  a^rricui- 
tural  and  cattle  fairs.  Here,  however,  you  have  specimens  from  the  various  breeds.  You 
have  the  ages;  the  dally  growth.  The  practical  eye  and  hand  can  tell  whether  they  be 
ffood  feeders,  but  before  the  judges  make  the  last  and  final  award,  the  crucial  test  of  the 
cleaver  and  butcher's  knife  will  be  submitted  and  weighed. 

This  Fat  Stock  show  fills  the  gap  between  first  breeder  and  feeder— between  the  farmer 
and  consumer,  the  want  of  which  has  been  felt  in  this  country,  and  which  in  England  was 
filled  by  the  Smithfield  shows  many  years  ago.  That  show  the  farmer  and  the  merchant, 
the  mechanic  and  the  nobleman,  attends  with  each  year  a  growing  interest. 

You.  gentlemen  managers,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  feeders  and  breed- 
ers have  come  forward  so  handsomely  to  make  your  endeavors  a  success.  What  a  mag- 
nificent display  meets  the  eye  in  yonder  long  rows  of  stalls !  I  said  I  was  an  old  herder 
of  Shorthorns,  and  believed  that  they  were  the  only  really  fine  breed  to  tie  to.  I  remem- 
ber once,  on  one  of  my  tramps  afoot,  long  years  ago,  through  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  I  dropped  in  upon  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm.  I  called  in  more  particularly  to 
look  at  some  grand  Gotswolds  I  had  seen  from  the  road.  After  introducing  myself  as  a 
wanderer  from  far-olT  Kentucky,  and  after  looking  at  his  sheep,  he  proposed  to  show  me 
his  cattle.  I  then  told  him  I  was  a  Shorthorn  man.  He  absolutely  looked  at  me  with  a 
sort  of  contempt,  and,  I  thought,  wished  he  could  get  back  the  cheese  and  wine  with 
which  he  had  lunched  me.  Then  he  said:  "I  would  shoot  a  Durham  bull  which  should 
get  upon  my  farm."  He  was  a  Hereford  man.  In  subsequent  tramps  I  found  the  same 
)  eeling  existed  among  the  breeders  of  Devons,  and  Avershires.  Each  breeder  felt  towards 
his  own  pets  much  as  the  ladies  do  about  their  individual  sewing  ma^-hines.  Is  there  one 
of  you.  ladies,  who  is  not  absolutely  sure  that  her  machine  Is  the  one— and  the  only  one- 
worth  having  ?    Men  have  much  the  same  ideas  about  their  breeds  of  cattle. 

Walking  among  those  great,  white-faced  Herofords  yonder,  so  clean-faced,  with  fat 
upon  ribs  in  deep,  soft,  pulpy  rows— skins  as  soft  as  my  lady's  Turkish  rug— I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hereford  fellows  might  be  right.  Don't  cheer  too  loud,  my  Hereford 
boys,  I  am  not  through.  For  closely  following  are  the  deep  red  Devons.  clean  limbed, 
round,  plump,  fat  laid  on  so  evenly— nowhere  any  excess— from  neck  to  hock  good  outs  to 
befound,  sonandy  fn  their  solid  coats.  lam  sure  I  must  drop  my  ballot  in  the  Devon 
box.  Then  comes  my  own  favorite  Shorthorns,  long  and  straight-backed,  a  moderate 
bowling  yard,  deep  in  brisket  and  fiank.  as  if  unwilling  any  daylight  should  pass  between 
them  and  the  green  sward:  long  in  the  loin;  meat  enough  between  the  fiank  and  tail  to 
feed  the  Palmer  House;  hide  marked  as  if  an  artist  had  worked  the  design.  Ah  !  I  know 
now  that  the  Durham  is  the  king  of  fat  cattle.  But  hardly  had  I  acknowledged  my  alle- 
giance, when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  Black  Prince,  the  Polled  Angus— all  the  excellences  of 
all  the  others— everything  but  the  horns  for  goring  each  other's  sides.  I  give  it  up.  They 
are  all  the  best.  And  if  ever  I  am  the  heir  ofvanderbilt  I  shall  have  a  farm  devoted  to 
each.  But  before  I  get  through  I  must  say  that,  for  improving  the  wild  cattle  of  the  plains 
and  of  Texas,  there  is  nothing  like  a  free  admixture  of  Shorthorn  blood.  Grade  Durhams 
beat  all  other  grade  cattle.  If  any  of  you  doubt  this  assertion,  go  and  examine  Mr.  Gil- 
lott's  splendid  nerd  of  steers  taken  from  off  his  grass  farm. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  animals  to  be  seen  here  to-day.  and  the  ordinary  cattle 
brought  to  the  Stock  Yards  I  Long,  hairy-faced  sheep,  with  legs  made  for  jumping  logs. 
an«l  fleeces  hanging  like  the  dress  of  a  real  tom-boy  girl.  How  diflferentfrom  these  great 
Cotswolds,  which  look  like  a  mass  of  beautiful  wool,  with  a  pair  of  clean  legs  put  below 
just  for  fun!  Compare  the  gaunt  hog  of  the  backwoods,  with  long  jaws  hewn  out  for  dig- 
ging among  roots  for  hidden  acorns,  and  one  of  yonder  Berkshires,  a  mere  mass  of 
streaked  fat  and  lean,  all  put  up  in  a  symmetrical  heap!  Then  put  a  Texas  steer,  with  all 
the  fat  which  a  summer's  grass  and  forty  bushels  of  corn  can  put  on  him.  and  yet  he 
stands  a  huge  pair  of  horns,  with  enough  of  ragged  form  to  prop  the  horns  in-put  him 
beside  one  of  those  sleek  fellows  over  behind  you,  whose  record  shows  such  a  marvelous 

frowth!    I  notice  among  them  all  no  record  comes  under  1  "/loo  pounds  per  day,  and  one 
"/loo  pounds  per  day.    If  it  were  possible  to  cut  oflf  each  day's  growth,  and  keep  the  ani- 
mal alive,  several  of  them  would  have  furnished  a  ration  for  three  soldiers. 

A  classic  legend  comes  down  to  us  from  old  Greece,  that  a  strong  man  carried  a  calf  a 
certain  distcmce  a  day.    His  strength  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  calf,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  it  when  an  ox,  upon  his  oaok.    What  a  time  the  old  hero  would  have  had  • 
if  the  calf  had  been  one  of  these  Durhams  or  Herefords  1     Even  Grecian  imagination 
would  have  failed  to  work  up  the  classic  fib. 

Gentlemen.  I  said  the  Northwest  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  this  Fat  Stock  Show.  But  above  all  is  Chicago  to  be  conjsrratulated.  She,  of  all 
other  points  on  the  continent,  should  take  an  interest,  and  a  deep  interest,  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  She  Is  the  greatest  live-stock  market  of  the  world.  Rapid  though  her 
own  growth  has  been,  yet  the  growth  of  this  interest  has  far  outpaced  the  city's  growth. 
I  came  here  twenty-six  years  ago.  I  remember  the  feeling  of  pride  we  had  when,  in  the 
winter  of  '55-'56.  the  records  showed  we  had  packed  66, 000  hogs.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
were  then  the  great  packing  points;  the  former  boasting  of  being  the  great  Porkopolis  of 
the  continent  Now  Chicago  packs  more  than  all  the  river  towns  put  together— aye,  more 
than  all  the  northwestern  cities  and  towns  put  together.     Over  7.0*  0,000  swine  each  year 

Eass  through  our  stock  yards,  and  about  6,000,000  are  here  turned  to  meat  to  help  feed  a 
ungry  world;  1,400,000  neat  cattle  are  here  packed,  and  some  335,000  sheep  are  slaugh- 
tered. Take  these  animals  and  put  them  in  a  line,  moving  with  the  sun  around  the  world- 
place  them  as  closely,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  could  comfortably  walk,  and  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  the  line  would  be  In  darkness  when  the  sun  was  at  its  zenith  over 
the  middle  of  the  line,  for  it  would  very  considerably  more  than  half  girdle  the  earth. 

Much  of  the  vast  prosperity  of  our  city  depends  upon  this  one  interest:  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  women  and  children  are  housed,  fed  and  clothed  throughout  the 
year  by  the  wages  paid  for  the  handling  of  this  great  stock  interest;  and  it  is  Chicago's 
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roud  boast  that  the  price  she  sets  each  day  on  a  barrel  of  pork  or  a  tierce  of  lard.  Is 
-ashed  alongr  the  stilly  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  and  fixes  the  price  of  pork  and  lard 
throuirhout  the  commercial  world, 

Chicago  men  and  women  should  enoouraee  this  show  to  the  fullest,  as  indeed  she  should 
every  other  matter  which  interests  the  Northwestern  farmer-for,  as  the  farmer  prospers, 
Chicago  fattens.  Make  the  farmer  poor,  and  the  denizens  of  Chicago  would  starve.  I  re- 
member when,  as  a  small  boy,  I  w^nt  with  my  another  to  town  to  dine  with  a  kinsman. 
At  the  table  were  several  well-to-do  town  gentlemen.  The  weather  and  the  crops  were 
one  of  the  topics  of  conversation.  One  gentleman  said  he  hoped  it  would  soon  rain,  for 
the  farmer  was  suffering,  and  his  prosperity  was  the  prosperity  of  all.  This  remark 
opened  to  me  a  new  world  of  thought.  I  had  thought  that  all  riches  were  in  town.  We  in 
the  country  could  not  get  a  pound  of  sugar  or  coffee  except  in  town.  My  store  clothes  all 
oame  from  town.  I  had  always  thought  that  we  country  folks  depended  on  the  town 
people.   I  was  not  over  ten  years  old,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  that  great  surprise. 

But  how  true  it  was;  what  would  we  do  here,  if  the  farmer  grows  poor  ?  Those  lofty 
marble  fronts,  which  on  yonder  street  cut  the  sky  with  their  cornices,  would  become  the 
homes  of  bats,  for  the  very  rats  would  have  to  emigrate  to  the  land. 

Ruin  the  farms,  and  some  one  would  in  a  very  few  years  sit  upon  the  pier  of  Clark  street 
bridge  and  draw  a  sketch  of  once  proud  Chicago's  ruins.  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  would 
have  to  ride  their  own  rails,  with  no  soft  cushions  for  seats,  and,  instead  of  cutting  cou- 
pons and  gobbling  millions,  tney  would  have' to  go  out  and  earn  an  honest  day's  food. 
There  would  be  a  sort  of  grim  consolation  in  that,  for  neither  of  them  has  done  so  for 
many  years  past.  Chicago  sits  here,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  gateway  to  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  whole  Northwest  pays  toll  to  her.  She  should  do 
all  she  can  to  make  that  Northwest  and  its  farmers  rich,  so  that  the  toll  may  be  fat  and 
promptly  paiti. 

I  think  I  may  promise  you,  gentlemen  directors,  a  liberal  encouragement  from  our 
people;  and  if  my -words  be  listened  to  by  our  merchants,— by  our  men  and  women,— they 
will  come  here  this  week  and  give  you  a  lifting  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time  for  themselves.  Our  young  people  would  find  much  more  rational 
enjoyment  in  looking  at  the  fat  sides  of  these  cattle,  and  the  trim  legs  of  the  hor-es.  than 
in  sitting  under  gas-lights  to  look  upon  the  legs  in  stockened  tights  at  a  variety  show.  I 
hope  the  gentiemenly  reporters  here  t)y  me  will  advise  them  all  to  come  and  give  eneour- 
ment  to  the  farmers  in  producing  the  best  breeds  of  stock  and  the  best  specimens  in  herds. 
For  in  that  way  the  farmer  will  prosper,  and  we  of  the  city  will  grow  fat  on  their  pros- 
perity. 

Gentlemen,  to  you,  and  to  all  of  you,  I  bid  a  het^rty  welcome  to  Chicago. 

Hon.  Irus  Coy,  representing  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  was  next 
introduce(J,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  2  resident  and  Ladies  and  Gentleraen  : 

This  grand  exhibition  of  live-stock  is  an  occasion  of  unusual  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  and  ought  to  be  witnessed  by  every  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  the  Industrial  Exposition,  just  closed,  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
wonderful  results  of  human  skill  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  for  use  and  ornament— and  thousands  and  thousands  rushed 
together  to  gaze  in  admiring  wonder  upon  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  to-day  we  are  permitted  to  witness  an  exhibition  more  interesting  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  Northwest  of  every  vocation,  whether  agriculturist  or  tradesman. 
It  is  the  improvement  judgment,  skill  and  care  have  made  on  nature  in  the  development 
of  domestic  animals  for  our  use  and  food. 

There  is  no  other  branch  of  industry  so  profitable,  so  reliable,  so  agreeable,  on  so  little 
capital  and  with  so  little  anxiety  as  the  raising  of  domestic  animals.  If  you  attempt  to 
increase  your  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  commodities,  either  by  hand  or  machinery,  it 
requires  your  constant  care.  The  moment  your  eyes  are  off  your  business,  or  your  experi- 
enced hand  ceases  to  guide,  your  business  stops. 

If  you  turn  your  hand  to  agriculture,  you  must  plow  and  sow  and  harrow  and  reap  and 
thrash,  or  weeds  will  choke  your  tender  plants  in  summer  and  your  ripened  harvest  return 
to  the  earth  in  autumn.  But  while  you  sit  by  your  fire  in  winter,  while  you  rest  in  the  shade 
in  summer,  and  while  you  slumber  and  sleep  at  night,  your  flocks  ana  herds  increase  and 
multiply,  and  the  hunger  of  mankind  furnishes  a  never-failing  market  for  your  surplus 
stock. 

As  Chicago  is  the  great  depot  to  which  the  world  is  looking  for  its  su»^::I/  ol  meats,  any- 
thing which  tends  to  improve  or  facilitate  the  development  of  live  stock  is  of  especial 
Interest  to  all  of  us. 

The  most  skilful  and  successful  stock-growers  from  a  thousand  miles  around  us  have 
brought  together  the  choicest  of  their  flocks,  not  only  for  exhibition,  but  to  prove  that  with 
a  proper  selection  in  breeding  and  care  in  development  more  weight  and  a  better  quality 
of  meat  can  be  produced  in  one- quarter  of  the  time  than  under  the  old  hap-hazard  plan  of 
selection  and  ordinary  care.  But  few  of  our  own  citizens  realize  the  vast  importance  the 
live-stock  trade  bears  to  the  wealth,  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  a  source  of  just  and  commendable  pride  to  every  citizen  to  know  that  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  of  some  of  her  citizens  conceived  the  plan,  a  few  years  ago.  of  turnishmg 
such  facilities  as  to  draw  to  this  centre  the  bulk  of  the  live-stock  trade  of  the  country.  It 
was  in  1855  and  1856  that  John  B.  Sherman,  who  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  and  George  T.  Williams,  its  present  Secretary,  foresaw  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  business,  and  erected  a  small  stock  yard  out  on  Madison  street,  when  there  were 
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no  conveniences  for  loadingr  or  unloading  live  animals.  Then  the  cattle  and  hogs  had  to 
jump  out  of  the  cars  to  the  ground,  be  herded  on  the  prairie  during  the  day.  driven  to  the 
Chicago  River  for  water,  and  put  in  a  yard  at  night,  if  unsold.  Then  there  was  no  market 
except  the  local  daily  consumption.  Two  car-loads  in  a  day  would  supply  that  market. 
But  from  the  above  small  beginning  they  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  branch 
of  business  grow  and  increase  until  this  has  become  the  greatest  live-stock  market  of  the 
world;— where  over  sixty  tnousand  hogs  are  unloaded,  fed.  weighed  and  sold  in  a  day. 
and  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  a  day.  and  three  thousand  head  of  sheep:— where  the 
stock-growers  of  the  Western  plains  meet  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  unparal- 
leled facilities  and  conveniences  for  the  care,  handling,  and  sale  of  live- stock,  have  induced 
the  large  retailers  of  meats  across  the  ocean  to  establish  gigantic  packing-houses  here, 
where  they  buy  hogs  of  the  farmer  who  raises  them,  slaughter  them  and  pack  them,  and 
retail  the  meat  inXondon  anjd  Liverpool.  It  has  brought  about  the  Granger's  millenium. 
abolished  the  middlemen,  and  brought  the  retailer  in  London  face  to  face  with  the  farmer 
of  Illinois. 

8<fm©  idt:?a  of  the  magnUude  and  importance  of  thJs  br*vnch  of  commerce  to  the  city  of 
ChicBiKn  can  be  realijieil  whi>n  you  know  that  tlift  eash  s^Ips  of  live  animals  in  the  Union 
tttoek  Yards*.  In  this  citj;,  tn  188(*,  ftniovinteil  to  *U3,!JiKi,o<M;  alitiOf^T  une-quarter  of  all  the 
ivaptir  monoy  in  clrculatiorifn  th«  Uriited  fital^s,  both  nmtionHl  curnnoy  and  legal-tender 
notes,  and  lilJ  tho  gold  and  silver  pn  nJut^od  in  thti  United  tStuten  in  1^79.  would  only  pay  for 
the  fltoek  flohl  nt  tjne  UnioTi  ft  took  Yards  in  six  months:  and  that  une  hundred  tnousand 
mi?iii»  wotneti  luid  «liildren  in  this  (.'ity  are  clothed  and  fed,  d  I  recti  >^  and  indirectly,  from 
thth  ijmploynnyiit  Jiirnlsiljed  t>v  this  branch  of  i+orsimorep  alon^.  By  the  last  census  returns 
I  pee  that  all  the  gold  and  sf  iver  nnrMhiecd  In  tlie  wli'-le  world,  in  1S79.  only  exceeded  the 
valne  of  the  live  moi^k  sold  At  the  Vnion  Btook  Viini^  in  tht^  eity  in  ]^80  by  $8,000,000;  and  I 
oati  jfiafeir  t^fty  that  the  annual  ^.^rowth  of  iba  d^Jnl^■^ri^■  animals  In  th'  territory  west  of  the 
JJls^lssiT^pl  Rlvor,  where  iheiuoi^t  of  it  errajjessunuiier  and  winter,  nauiriug  but  little  care, 
fixeeeds  in  value  the  whole  annual  produetion  of  the  gold  and  sJlvot  of  the  world.  There-- 
for«H  any  tiling  whleh  lynd*<  to  Improve  the  aualiiy  of  stoi:k.  or  i-tiruulate  and  encourage 
tbo  ^foek  growers^  U  of  interest  and  iinportauee  to  t  ho  city  of  rhiin^fo.' 

No  man  can  tell  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  country  from  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 
The  very  sight  of  those  rare  specimens  of  animal  perfection  stimulates  and  encourages 
all  stock  growers  to  improve  their  respective  herds,  and  already  the  shipments  from  Texas. 
Colorado  and  Montana  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  these  influences  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  stock  produced. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Chicago  will  liberally  patronize  this  exhibition— bring  your  wives 
and  daughters,  let  them  know  that  they  can  come  here  with  as  much  safety  and  pleasure 
as  thev  could  visit  the  Industrial  Exposition.  The  animals  are  all  amply  secured  and  the 
place  is  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  show  is  more  interesting  than  the  ribboi^s  and  laces  of  the 
late  industrial  show. 
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EXHIBITERS 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

(The  fierures  denote  the  entries  of  each  exhibiter.) 

BHOBTHOpN8-14  head. 

Canada  West  Farm  Stock  Association.  Brantford,  Can 11 

Dunlap.  Bros 4.5 

Jones  welson,  Towanda 13 

Morrow  &  Mulr.  Clintonville,  Ky 8 

Nelson,  H.  C.  Canton 9,10.14 

Potts,  J.  H.  &  Son,  Jacksonyllle 12 

Bherman,  John  B.,  Chicago 1,2,6,7 

HEREFOBD-5  head. 

Ciark.  Thos..  Beecher ". 19 

Miller,  T.E..Beecher 18 

Miller  Co.,  T.  L..  Beecher 16.16,17 

DEVONS-8  head.  r 

Rawson,  L..  Oak  Creek.  Wis 20. 21. 22, 23, 24, 25. 2«,  27 

GBADES  OR  CROSSES~74head. 

Burleigh.  G.  8.,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa 86.99 

Cobb  &  Phillips.  Kankakee 98 

Culbertson.  CM.,  Chicago 36.73,74.75.95.101 

Gillett.  J.  D..  Elkhart 28.29.30,31,32,33,34.35.57,61.62.63,64,65,66.67.68,69.70,71.72,100 

Grant,  David,  Petersburg 81.82 

Hunt,  T.  W..  Ashton 37,38.39,40,76,77,78.79.80.96 

MiUer  Co..  T.  L..  Beecher 42,43,44.46.85 

Moore.  A.  F..  Polo 46 

Morrow  &rfuir,  ClintonYille,  Ky 47.48,49,50,51,62,63.54.65,56 

Nelson,  H.  C,  Canton 58,69.60.87,88.89,90.91.92,93.94 

Potts.  J.  H.  &  Son.  Jacksonville 97 

Sherman,  John  B.,  Chicago 41,84 

Smith,  D.W.,  Bates 83 
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CLASS  B— HOESES. 

NORMAN-5  head. 

Crumpacker.  Winters  &  Co.,  Westville,  Ind 135,136.137.188 

McKay.  David,  Chicago 130 

CLYDESDALE-i  head. 
McKay,  David,  Chicago 181.132,133.134 

ROADSTER-1  head. 
Adams.  Lewis.  Chicago 126  * 

TROTTER-3  head. 
Taylor.  A.  H.,  Chicago 127.128.129 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 


COTSWOLD-21  head. 

Brown.  J.  A.  &  Son.  Decatur 139. 140,  t44. 145. 147 

Hood.  M.  N..  Guelph.  Can %. 141.142.143.146 

Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 148,149.161 

Strawn.  Abner.  Ottawa :  152.153.154.167.158.159 

Willson.  Frank.  Jackson.  Mich 150,155.156 

BOUTHDOWN-12  head.  ' 

Hood.  M.  N..  Guelph,  Can 172.173 

Muir.J.  v..  ClintonvUle.  Ky 163.164 

Potts.  J.  H.  &  Son.  Jacksonville 160,161.162.167.168.169,174,175 

SHR0PSHIRED0WN-n5  head. 

Brown.  J.  A.,  &  Son,  Decatur 176 

Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 165,166,170.171 

GRADES  OR  CROSSES-20  head. 

Hood.  M.  N..  Guelph,  Can 180.181.184,185,188,189,190.192,193.194.196 

Hudson.  John.  Moawequa 177,179.183,186.187.191 

Willson.  Frank.  Jackson,  Mich 178.182.195 


CLASS  D-SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE-3  head. 

Scheldt*  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind 261.262 

Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 260 

POLAND-CHINA-6  head. 
Castie,  H.  C.  Wihnington 263,264,265,266,267,268 
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CHES  PER  WHITE-4  head. 

Brown,  J.  A.  &  8oii.Deoatur 271 

Taylor  Bros..  WaynesvlJle 269.270,272 

ESSEX-8  head. 

Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvllle 276.277,280 

Willson,  Frank.  Jackson.  Mich 273.274,276.278,279 

GRADES  OR  0R6SSE8-9  head. 

Davis.  Harry.  Dyer,  Ind 282 

Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 283,284.286.286.287.288 

Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesvllle 289 

Willson.  Frank.  Jackson,  Mich 281 

QUALIFICATION  OF  JUDGES. 

The  State  Board,  after  using  all  dilisrenoe  and  care  in  the  selection  of  judges,  thoroughly 
investigated,  in  open  meeting,  the  auallfloations  of  each  committeeman  as  to  the  number 
of  years  of  practical  experience  had  as  a  butcher  in  killing  and  cutting  up  on  the  block  of 
the  various  creeds  of  stock  on  exhibition,  prejudices  iu  favor  of  any  of  the  various  breeds 
of  stock,  either  as  a  breeder  or  otherwise,  and  other  essential  matters  likely  to  (ieter- 
xnine  his  ability  to  critically  pass  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  respective  animals  on 
exhibition. 
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AWARDING    COMMITTEES. 


CLASS  A-CATTLE. 


LOT  l-SHORTHORN. 

Name,  Residence.  State. 

Charles  Dallenbach Champaign Illinois 

Henry  A.  Helnaman Belleville Illinois 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

LOF  2-HEREFORD. 

Henry  A.  Helnaman Belleville Illinois 

Thomas  Ii^win , Bloomington Illinois 

Charles  Dallenbach Chanlpaign Illinois 

LOT  8-DEVON. 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomlmjton Illinois 

Charles  Dallenbach Champaign Illinois 

Henry  A.  Helnaman Belleville ^ Illinois 

LOT  4-OTHER  PURE  BEEF  BREEDS. 
No  entries. 

LOT  5-GRADES  OR  CROBBEB. 

Henry  A.  Helnaman BellevlUe Illinois 

Charles  Dallenbach Champaign Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

LOT  6-SWEEPSTAKEB. 

F.  A.  Gertizer Springfield Illinois 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

J.  H.Bunn Peoria Illinois 

H.  LichtenDerger Freeport Illinois 

LOT  7-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

F.  A.  Gertizer Springfield Illinois 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

J.  H.Bunn ^ Peoria Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

Henry  A.  Helnaman Belleville Illinois 

LOT  8-CAB  LOADS. 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

J.  H.Bunn Peoria Illinois 
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LOT  9-DRE8SED  BULLOCKS. 

Edward  Lees Chicago Illinois 

Henry  A.  Heinaman BelleviUe Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

LOT  lO-DRESSED  BULLOCKS-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Henry  A.  Heinaman Belleville Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

Edward  Lees Chicago Illinois 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

LOT  14-LONG  WOOLS. 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

J.  H.  Bunn Peoria Illinois 

F.  A.  Gertizer Springfield Illinois 

LOT  15-MIDDLE  WOOLS. 

J.  H.  Bunn , Peoria Illinois 

F.  A.  Gertizer Springfield Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

LOT  16-PINE  WOOLS. 
No  entries. 

LOT  17-GRADES  OR  CROSSES. 

F.  A.  Gertizer , Springfield Illinois 

J.  H.  Bunn Peoria Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

LOT  18-SWEEPSTAKES. 

J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

H.  Lichtenberger Freeport Illinois 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

LOT  19-GBAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

Henry  A.  Heinaman Belleville Illinois 

H.  Lichtenberger Freeport Illinois 

LOT  21-CAR-LOAD8. 

J.  H.  Bunn Peoria Illinois 

F.  A.  Gertizer v - Springfield Illinois 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

LOT  22-DBESSED  SHEEP. 
No  entries. 


CLASS  L>-SWINE. 


LOT  {©-BERKSHIRE. 


J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

F.  A.  Gertizer...". Springfield Illinofs 

H.  Lichtenberger Freeport Illinois 

—7 
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LOT24-POLAND  CHINA. 

F.  A.  Gertlzer Springfield Illinois 

J.  F.  Brigrgs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

H.  Lichtenberger l.Freeport Illinois 

LOT  25--CHE8TER  WHITE. 

J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

P.  A.  Gertlzer 8pringfleld Illinois 

H.  Liehtenberger Freeport Illinois 

LOT  26-E8SEX. 

F.  A.  Gertlzer Springfield Illinois 

J.  F.  Brisrsrs Downers  Grove Illinois 

H.  Llchtenberger Freeport Illinois 

LOT  27-GBADES  OR  CROSSES. 

J.  F.  BrigfiTs Downer's  Grove Illinois 

F.  A.  Gertlzer Bprlngfleld Illinois 

H.  Lichtenberger Freeport Illinois 

LOT  28-SWEEP8TAKES. 

James  Peltz Polo Illinois 

Henry  A.  Heinaman Belleville : Illinois 

LOT  2^GBAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington Illinois 

Edward  Lees Chicago Illinoifl 

LOT  81-CAR-LOADS. 
No  entries. 


CLASS  E— POULTEY. 

Alfred  Dovle Chicago Illinois 

Robert  Mitchell Princeton Indiana 

J.  B.  Foot Norwood  Park Illinois 


COMMITTEE  ON  MEASUREMENTS. 

William  Potts Jacksonville Illinois 

T,  W.  Hunt Ashton Illinois 

Amos  F.Moore Polo Dlinois 
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BREEDING  OF   ANIMALS  EXHIBITED. 


CLASS  A-CATTLE. 

W.  M.  SMITH.  Superintendent. 
LOT  1-SHORTHORNS-THOROUGHBRED. 

Steer  3  and  under  4  years  old— 9  entries, 

1— Abe  Renlc.  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chioaaro;  bred  by  Wm.  Sandusky,  Catlln. 
Dropped  February  10, 1878.    Stre,  Baron  Booth,  34330;  dam,  Molly.  13.    Vol.  19. 

2— Boynton.  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicaf^o:  bred  by  J.  N.  Brown's  Sons.  Berlin. 
Lropped  December  13. 1877.    Sire.  Summit  Airdrie,  12997;  dam.  Cyatha.    Vol.  15. 

3— Morris,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  J.  N.  Brown's  Sons.  Berlin. 
Dropped  April  4, 1878.    Sire.  Summit  Airdrie,  12997;  dam.  Lady  of  Leroy.    Vol.  9. 

Steers  2  and  under  3  years— 7  entries, 

4— Airdrie  Boy,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Dunlap  Bros.,  Abingdon.  Dropped  December  14, 
1878.    Sire,  Poppy's  Duke  of  Airdrie,  27470;  dam.  Roan  Duchess  Sutherland.    Vol.  16. 

S—Mary  Boy.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Dunlap  Bros..  Abingdon.  Dropped  July  27, 1879.  Sire. 
Poppy's  Duke  of  Airdrie,  27470;  dam,  Airdrie  Duchess  11.    Vol.  16. 

6— Corporal,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  John  S.  Highmore, 
Rocfhester.  Dropped  November  21,  1878.  Sire,  Canada  Prince,  3241;  dam.  Crocus. 
Vol  6. 

7— Perfect,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  J.  C.  Ramsey.  Onarga, 
Dropped  April  20. 1879.    Sire,  Cherub  Louanjo.  16472;  dam.  Kate  Murdock.    Vol.  15. 

8-Muir.  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  J.  V.  Muir.  Clinton ville. 
Ky.  Dropped  November  14, 1878.  Sire,  Johnston.  646;  dam,  Garcia,  by  Master  Butter- 
fly. 3974. 

9— Belton.  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  May  11.  1879.  Sire. 
Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam,*Lenore.    Vol.  10. 

10— Quid  Esset,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  January  26. 1879. 
Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka.  16120;  dam.  Molly  Veach.    Vol.  12. 

Cow  3  years  old  or  over—i  entries, 

11— Lady  Aberdeen  3d.  exhibited  by  Canada  West  Farm  Stock  Association.  Brantford. 
Ont.  Can.;  bred  by  John  S.  Armstrong,  Guelph.  Ont.  Can.  Dropped  September  17, 
1876.    Sire,  Young  Heir.  3326  (31351);  dam.  Lady  Aberdeen  2d. 

12— Geneva's  Pride,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
March  15. 1875.    Sire,  Master  Geneva.  20868;  dam.  Pride  of  Oxford. 

13— Miss  Molly  Bates  4th.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Nelson  Jones,  Towanda.  Dropped  De- 
cember 27. 1875.    Sire.  Baron  Bates  4th.  13406;  dam,  Mollie.    Vol.  7. 

14— Airdrienne  4th.  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  June  1. 1876. 
Sire.  Bob  McGroty.  9542;  dam.  Lenore.    Vol.  10. 
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LOT  2-HEREFORDB-THOBOUGHBRED. 

Steer,  3  and  under  A  years— f^  entries. 

15— Will,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher:  bred  by  T.  L.  Miller.  Beecher.  Dropped 
June  ffi.  1878.    Sire.  Success.  5031;  dam.  MoUie. 

16— Washington,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher;  bred  by  T.  L.  Miller.  Beecher. 
Dropped  June  10. 1878.    Hire.  Success.  5031 ;  dam.  Miss  Smith. 

Covo,  3  years  old  or  over— 3  entries. 

17— Maid  of  the  Mist.  1365.  exhibited  by  T.  E.  Miller.  Beecher;  bred  by  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Fair- 
field Center.  Maine.  Dropped  September  12.  1875.  Sire.  Orphan  Boy.  1356;  dam. 
Necklace  8th.  1362. 

18-Lady  Elliott,  «60.  exhibited  by  T.  E.  Miller.  Beecher;  bred  by  T.  L.  Miller,  Beecher. 
Dropped  March  18. 1878.    Sire.  Seventy-Six.  1093;  dam.  Fair  Lady.  1131. 

19— May  Queen  2d.  exhibited  by  Thos.  Clark.  Beecher;  bred  by  Her  Majesty.  Queen  of 
England.    Sire.  Alexander.  3653;  dam.  May  Queen. 

LOT  3-DEVON8-THOROUGHBRED. 

Steer,  3  and  under  4  years— 2  entries. 

20— Buck,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis.  Dropped  March  16.  1878. 
Sire.  Rochelle.  1043;  dam.  Deer  2d.  1548. 

21— Broad,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek.  Wis.  Dropped  May  15. 1878.  Sire. 
Sir  John.  1065;  dam.  Bessie.  825. 

Steer,  2  and  under  3  years— 3  entries. 

22— Tom.  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis.  Dropped  June  5, 1879.  Sire, 
Sir  John,  1065;  dam.  Roxy  Ann.  206. 

23— Jerry,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis.   Dropped  March  10.  1879. 
"^     n,  Mai 


Sire.  Rochelle.  1043;  dam.  Mary.  1894. 

rohn,  bred  and  exhibited  by 
Sir  John.  1065;  dam.  Bessie 


24— John,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis.   Dropped  April  20. 1879.  Sire. 
~" sle.  825. 


Steer,  I  and  under  2  years— 3  entries. 

25— Bill,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis.   Dropped  February  29, 1880. 
Sire.  Sir  John.  1065;  dam.  EstelUne.  935. 

26— Jim.  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis.    Dropped  February  29. 1880. 
Sire.  Rochelle.  1043;  dam.  May.  1901. 

27— Max,  bred  and  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis.    Dropped  March  14, 1880.  Sire, 
Rochelle.  1043;  dam.  Deer  2d.  1548. 

LOT  4-OTHER  PURE  BEEF  BREEDS-NOT  NAMED. 
No  entry. 

LOT  5-GRADES  OR  CROSSES. 

Steer,  3  and  under  4  years— 34  entries. 

28— McCue.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Qillett.  Elkhart  Dropped  March 
15, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

29— Pell,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart    Dropped  May  15. 
1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

30— Read,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart    Dropped  May  15. 
1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

31— McMullen.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart   Dropped 
June  16, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 
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32— Blood,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  GllJett  Elkhart  Dropped  June 
15, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

33— Blackstone,  nrrade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.  Dropped 
February  15, 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  3<  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

84— Barney,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D  Gillett.  Elkhart.  Dropped  May 
15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthornbull;  dam.  ^  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

35— Phil.  Sheridan,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.  Dropped 
August  15, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dum,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

36— Broadhoms,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago;  bred  by  Wm. 
Richardson,  Wauseon.  O.    Sire,  Hereford  bull;  dam,  >6  grade  Hereford  cow. 

37— Red  Chub,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt.  Ash  ton;  bred  by  Milllcan  Hunt. 
Ashton.    Dropped  April  23. 1878.    Sire,  Laudable,  17493;  dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

38— Pickrell,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  l\  W.  Hunt,  Ashton:  bred  by  Millican  Hunt. 
Ashton.  Dropped  February  10, 1878.  Sire.  Laudable,  17493;  dam,  ^  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

39— Sam  Noe,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt.  Anhton;  bred  by  Milllcan  Hunt. 
Ashton.  Dropped  April  26,  1878.  Sire,  Laudable,  17493;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthprn 
cow. 

40— Increase,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ashton;  bred  by  William  Hunt. 
Ashton.    Dropped  July  5, 1878.    Sire,  Miilnle'sDuke;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

41— Beverldge.  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  H. 
Pyle,  Chicago.  Dropped  April  15, 1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  h  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

42— Tom  Brown,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher;  bredbyT.  L. 
Miller,  Beecher.  Dropped  September  15, 1878.  Sire,  Seventy-Six,  1098;  dam,  }^  grade 
Hereford  cow. 

43— Conqueror,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher;  bred  by  T.  L. 
Miner,  Beecher.  Dropped  August  1, 1878.  Sire,  Success,  5031;  dam,  5i  grade  Here- 
ford cow. 

44— Oxford,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  T.  L.JtflUer  Co..  Beecher;  bred  by  T.  L.  Miller. 
Beecher.  Dropped  September  25, 1878.  Sire,  Success,  5081;  dam.  }^  grade  Hereford 
cow. 

45— Bachelor,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher;  bred  by  T.  L.  Miller, 
Beecher.   Dropped  August  1, 1878.    Sire,  Success.  5031;  dam.  Native  Cow. 

46— Hawks,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  A.  F.  Moore.  Polo:  bred  by  Hawks  &  Moore. 
Polo.   Dropped  April  15, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  J6  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

47— Cunningham,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Mulr,  Cllntonvllle.  Ky.:  bred 
by  Lewis  Cunningham,  CllntonvlUe,  Ky.  Dropped  April  29, 1878.  Sire,  Red  Alrdrle, 
4211;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

48— Talbott  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.;  bred  by 
Lunceford  Talbott.  North  Mlddleton.  Ky.  Dropped  March  20. 1878.  Sire,  Stately  Lad; 
dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

49— Frosty,  grade  Shorthorn,  jBxhlblted  by  Morrow  &  Mufr.  Cllntonvllle.  Kv. :  bred  by  Geo. 
W.Morrow,  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.  Dropped  October  25. 1878.  Sire,  Allle  Jlimax;  dam,  % 
grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

^0— Dick,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Mulr,  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.;  bred  by  J.  H. 
Weathers,  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.  Dropped  Match  25. 1878.  Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H 
grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

61— Tom.  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Mulr,  Cllntonvllle.  Ky.;  bred  by  J.  H. 
Weathers,  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.  Dropped  May  1,  1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H 
grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

52— Lunce,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  bv  Morrow  &  Muir.  Cllntonvllle,  Ky.:  bred  by 
Luncemrd  Talbott,  North  Mlddleton,  Ky.  Dropped  April  15, 1878.  Sire.  Stately  Lad; 
dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

63— Sampson,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Mulr.  Cllntonville,  Ky.;  bred  by 
Lunceford  Talbott.  North  Mlddleton,  Ky.  Dropped  April  10, 1878.  Sire,  Stately  Lad ; 
dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

64— Clay,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Cllntonvllle.  Ky.;  bred  by  John 
C.  Clay.  Rarls,  Ky.  Dropped  May  1,1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Short- 
horn cow. 

65— Bush,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Mulr,  Cllntonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  R.  D. 
Hunter,  Winchester,  Ky.  Dropped  June  1, 1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade 
Shorthorn  cow. 
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56— Lem,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  Lunce- 
fordTralbott,  North  Middleton.  Ky.  Dropped  April  20, 1878.  Sire,  Stately  Lad;  dam. 
K  grade  Shorthorn  oow. 

57— Cloud,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.  Dropped  March 
15,1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

68— Short  Sir.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped 
September  4, 1878.  Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka.  16120;  dam,  31-32  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

59— Quid-Si-Nam.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped 
June  15, 1878.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka.  16120;  dam,  31-32  grade  Shorthorn  cow, 

60— Quid,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  June 
18, 1878.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka.  IG120;  dam,  31-32  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

61— Downhom,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.  Dropped 
May  16, 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 


Steer,  2  and  under  3  years— ^  entries, 

62— John  Sherman,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.  Dropped 
June  15,1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

63— Cherry,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.  Dropped  March 
15,1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  94  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

64— Oakley,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart  Dropped  March 
15,1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

66— Clincher,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart-.  Dropped 
February  15. 1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

66— Chance,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart  Dropped  Sep- 
tember 15, 1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

67— Cash,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhijoited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart!  Dropped  Febru- 
ary 15, 1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

68— Garflold,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart.  Dropped  May 
15, 1879.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

69— Arthur,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.  Dropped  May 
15,1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  5ii  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

70— Storm,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart  Dropped  May 
15, 1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  94  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

71— Chub,  grade  Shorthpm,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.  Dropped  August 
15,18TO.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

72— Wild  Bill,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart  '  Dropped 
June  15,1879.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

73— Right  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  0.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago;  bred  by  Clark  Heurd. 
Bockiord.    Dropped  December  13, 1878.    Sire,  Hereford  bull;  dam.  Native  cow. 

74— Left  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago;  bred  by  Clark  Hard. 
Rookford.    Dropped  December  13, 1878.    Sire.  Hereford  bull;  dam.  Native  cow. 

75— Spot  Face,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago:  bred  by  H.  8. 
Kline,  Wau8eon.O.  Dropped  December  30,1878.  Sire,  Hereford  bull;  dam.  Native 
cow. 

76— Royal  Charmer,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt  Ash  ton.  Dropped 
December  3, 1878.    Sire,  Laudable.  17493;    dam,  15-16  dam  Shomhorn  cow. 

77— Red  Lord,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt  Ash  ton;  bred  by  M.  Hunt  Ash- 
ton.    Dropped  December  24. 1878.    Sire,  Minnie's  Duke;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

78— Thad.  Stevens,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt  Ashton;  bred  by  M.  Hunt 
Ashton.    Dropped  April  28. 1879.    Sire.  Laudable,  17493;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

79— Baron,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt  Ashton;  bred  by  Wm.  Hunt,  Ashton. 
Dropped  June  15, 1879.    Sire,  Dominion;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

80— Sensation,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ashton;  bred  by  G.  W.  Myers, 
Ashton.    Dropped  January  10, 1879.    Sire.  Dominion;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

81— John  Bull,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  David  Grant  Petersburg.  Dropped 
December  17, 1878.    Sire,  Arrow  (Shorthorn);  dam.  Native  cow. 
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82— Echerd.  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  David  Grant,  Petersburg;  bred  by  Geo.  B. 
Welch,  Tallula.  Dropped  June  7. 1879.  Sire,  15-16  grade  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  Short- 
horn cow. 

83— Col.  Mills,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibted  by  D.  W.  Smith,  Bates.  Dropped  April 
1. 1879.    Sire,  Ella's  Duke,  26518;  dam,  Ji  grade  Snorthorn  cow. 

84— Cherub,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago;  bred  by  J.  C.  Ram- 
sey. Onarga.  Dropped  April  22.  1879.  Sire,  Cherub  Lonango.  16472;  dam.  M  grade 
Shorthorn  cow. 

85— Kansas,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher;  bred  by .  Kansas. 

Dropped  December  15, 1878.    Sire,  Hereford  bull;  dam.  Common  cow. 

86— Ab.  Piatt,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  G.  S.  Burleigh,  Meohanicsville,  la. 
Dropped  December  4, 1878.    Sire,  Royal  Oak,  2802;  dam.  Shorthorn  cow. 

87— Quid  Sit,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  hy  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped 
March  15,  1879.  Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam,  31-32  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

88— Si  Quid,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton.  Dropped  May 
28, 1879.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Uemdoka.  16120;  dam,  31-32  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

89— Quid  Nunc,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton.  Dropped 
March  25.  1879.  Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam.  81-^  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

90— Quid  Nam.  'grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped 
December  25, 1878.  Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam  15-16  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

91— Nam  Si,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  May 
19, 1879.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam.  15-16  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

92— Si  Nam.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton.  Dropped  May 
19, 1879.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam,  15-16  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

93— Nam  Quid,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton.  Dropped 
January  6. 1879.  Sire.  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka,  16120;  dam,  15-16  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

94— Slow-Go.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.Nelson,  Canton.  Dropped  May 
18, 1879.    Sire,  Airdrie  Duke  of  Hemdoka.  16120;  dam.  31-32  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

Steer  1  and  under  2  years— 6  entries* 

95— Curly,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago;*bred  by  H.  S.  Kline. 
Wauseon.  Ohio.  Dropped  December  19,  1879.  Sire,  M  grade  Hereford  bull:  dam,  )6 
grade  Hereford  cow. 

9^— Geo.  Washington,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  Ash  ton. 
Dropped  February  22.  188tf.    Sire,  Lester  Hall,  Vol.  17;  dam,  15-16  grade  Shorthorn 
.  cow. 

W— Major,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts.  Jacksonville.  Dropped  No- 
vember 15, 1879.    Sire.  Major  Richmond.  30253;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

96— Red  Acomb.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Cobb  &  Phillips.  Kankakee. 
Dropped  December  25. 1879.    Sire.  Aoomb's  Duke.  25486;  dam.  low  grade  cow. 

99— Bailey,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  G.  8.  Burleigh.  Mechanicsville,  la. 
Dropped  February  20, 1880.    Sire,  Iowa  Chief  2d.  1885;  dam.  Common  cow. 

Cow,  3  years  old  or  over— 2  entries, 

100— Lady  Peerless,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart  Drop- 
ped May  15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

101— Beefy  Back,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago;  bred  by  J.  B. 
Gray.  Lisbon.  Iowa.   Dropped  March  15. 1876.    Sire.  Hereford  bull;  dam.  Native  cow. 

LOT  7-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Steer  or  Cow  in  the  Show— 90  entries. 

102— Eddy  Morris.  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  H.  E.  Nel- 
son. Canton.   Dropped  April  8. 1876.    Sire.  The  Cardinal.  18430;  dam.  Yanassa. 

103— Florid  Duke.  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Shering,  Florid.  Dropped 
August  12, 1877.    Sire  Cypress  Lad,  13746;  dam.  Red  Alice.  YoL  10. 
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101— star,  grade  Hereford,  exhibited  by  G.  S.  Burleiffh.  Meohaniosville.Ia.;  bred  by  W&tson 
Jones.  Fairfield  Center.  Maine.  Dropped  Match  15, 1877.  Sire,  Hereford  bull;  dam. 
Common  cow. 

105— Bell,  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  S.S.Bell. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  September  15, 1877.  Sire,  Abe  Johnston,  646;  dam,  Anna 
Moss,  Vol.  3. 

106— Conover.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  James  Gaines  &  Son,  Ridge  Farm. 
Dropped  March  15. 1876.    Sire,  Master  Airdrie,  10458;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

LOT  8-CAR  LOADS 

Car  Load  ofS  Cattle  3  and  under  4  years  old—i  entries, 

107— Snow,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart  Dropped  May 
15. 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

108— Milk,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.  DroppedMarch 
15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

109— White  Lad.  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart  Dropped 
March  15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  H  grade  phorthorn  cow. 

110— Norway,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart.  Dropped 
March  15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow 

111— White  Feather,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart. 
Dropped  May  15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  ^  grade  Shorthorn  cow . 

112— Arctic,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.  Dropped  May 
15,  1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  94  grade  Sn6rthom  cow. 

113— White  Cream,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart  Dropped 
June  15, 1878.    Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

'  114— Downy,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett  Elkhart     Dropped 
June  15. 1878.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

115— Belmont.  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago,  bred  by  J.  N.  Brown's 
Sons.  Berlin.  Dropped  May  17, 1878.  Sire,  Sir  Knightly  YTiley.  26989;  dam.  Blossom. 
Vol.  12. 

116— Jim  Blaine,  grade  ShfJrthorn.  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago,  bred  by  J.  C. 
Ramney,  Onarga  Dropped  June  15. 1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  ^6  grade  Short- 
horn cow. 

117— Frank,  trrade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago,  bred  by  W.  F. 
Chandler,  Bedford.  la.  Dropped  April.  15, 1878.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  J6  grkde 
Shorthorn  cow. 

118— Robin  Hood.  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago,  bred  by  J.  S.  High- 
more,  Rochester.  Dropped  September  29. 1878.  Sire.  Canada  Prince,  3241;  dam. 
Roxana  5th.  Vol.  5. 


at,  gri 
5.1S7, 


LOT  11-HEAVIEST  FAT  STEER-8  entries. 

Dropped 


March  15,1^.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

120— Nels.  Morris,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  Jolm  B.  Sherman.  Chicago:  bred  by 
Abram  Mann.  Vermilion  Co.  Dropped  April  15,1873.  Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  % 
grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

121— Tim.  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by ■  Grif- 
fith. Boone  Co.  Dropped  April  15, 1875.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  J^  grade  Short- 
horn cow. 

122— Freeport,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  ami  exhibited  by  I.  S.  Zartman.  Freeport  Dropped 
May  15, 1877.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  %  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

123— Stephenson,  grade  Shorthorn,  bred  and  exhibited  by  I.  S.  Zartman,  Freeport, 
Dropped  June  10.1877.    Sire.  Shorthorn  bull;  dam.  h  grade  Shorthorn  cow. 

124— Foote,  grade  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  J.  D.  Gil- 
lett Elkhart  Dropped  May  15,1876.  Sire,  Shorthorn  bull;  dam,  H  grade  Shorthorn 
cow. 

125— Vermilion.  Shorthorn,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago;  bred  by  Wm.  San- 
dusky. Catlln.  Dropped  February  13, 1874.  Sire.  Baron  Booth.  34430;  dam.  Molly  3d. 
Vol.  10. 
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CLASS  B— HORSES. 

DAVID  E.  BEATY.  Superintendent. 

LOT  13-HOBSES  ON  EXHIBITION. 

126— Vetoe.  roadster,  exhibited  by  Lewis  Adams.  Chicago:  bred  by  A.  H.  Taylor,  Cherry 
Valley.  N.Y.    Poaled.October.  1876.    Blre,  Florida;  dam.  Lady  May. 

127— Grand  Union,  trotter,  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Taylor.  Chicago;  bred  by  A.  H.  Taylor.  Cen- 
tral Valley.  N.  Y.   Foaled  June.  1876.    Sire.  Florida;  dam.  Lady  Cartland. 

128— Montgomery,  trotter,  bred  and  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Taylor.  Chicago.    Foaled  April  15. 
1873.    Sire,  Florida;  dam.  Lady  Lauranoe. 

129— Florida,  trotter,  bred  and  exhibited  by  A.  H.  Taylor.  Chicago.    Foaled  May,  1867.  Sire, 
Bysdyks  Hambletonian;  dam,  Florida  Maid. 

ISO— Young  Conqueror,  Norman,  exhibited  by  David  Mc£ay.  Chicago.    Foaled  October, 
1875.    Sire,  Conqueror. 

131— Maria.  English  draft,  exhibited  by  David  McKay,  Chicago.    Foaled  May.  1877.     Sire, 
Lincolnshire  Lad. 

132— Lochiel.  Clydesdale,  exhibited  by  David  McKay.  Chicago.     Foaled  May.  1878.     Sire. 
Prince  Albert,  (616). 

133— Young  Wallace.  Clydesdale,  exhibited  by  David  McKay,  Chicago.     Foaled  June.  1874. 
Sire.  Young  Champion.  (838). 

134— Sir  William  Wallace.  Clydesdale,  exhibited  by  David  McKay,  Chicago.    Foaled  July, 
1875.    Sire.  Samson.  (1524). 

135— Orevey.  Norman,  exhibited  by  Crumpacker.  Winters  &  Co.,  Westville.  Ind.     Foaled 
April,  1877.   Imported  from  Normandy.  France.  September,  1881. 

136— What- You- Want,  Norman,  exhibited  by  Crumpacker.  Winters  &  Co..  Westville.  Ind. 
Foaled  May.  1878.    imported  from  Normandy.  France.  September.  1881. 

137— Vldoca,  Norman,  exhibited  by  Crumpacker.  Winters  ik  Co..  Westville,  Ind.     Foaled 
April.  1879.   Imported  from  Normandy.  France.  September,  1881. 

138— Algerian.  Norman,  exhibited  by  Crumpacker,  Winters  &  Co..  Chicago.    Foaled  June. 
1879.    Imported  from  Normandy.  France.  September.  1881. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

E.  B.  DAVID.  Superintendent. 
LOT  14-LONG  WOOLS. 

Wether  2  and  under  3  years— B  entries. 

139— Dick.  Cotswold.  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur.    Dropped  March 
1.1879.    Sire,  2d  Grey  Prince:  dam.  Bet. 

140— Curly.  Cotswold.  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur.    Dropped  March 
1. 1879.    Sire.  2d  Grey  Prince;  dam,  Topsy. 

141— Tom.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can.;  bred  by  Peter  Arkell.  Tees- 
water,  Can.    Dropped  April  15, 1879.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold  ewe. 

142— Dick.  Cotswold,  exhibited  bv  M.  N.Hood.  Guelph,  Can.:  bred  by  Evan  McDonald. 
Guelph.  Can.    Dropped  April  15, 1879.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold  ewe. 

143— Harry.  Cotswold,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo. Hood,  Guelph. 
Can.   Dropped  April  15. 1879.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold  ewe. 
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Wether,  1  and  under  2  years— Z  entries. 


144— Billy.  Cots  wold,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur.    Dropped  March 
1. 1880.    JSire,  2d  Grey  Prince:  dam,  Queen. 

146— Tommy.  Cotswold,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur.    Dropped 


L'ommy.  Uotswoid,  ored  ana  exniDiteu  oy  J.  a.  j 
March  1. 1880.    Sire,  2d  Gray  Prince;  dam.  Victor. 


14C— Sandy,  Cotswold,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can.;  bred  by  Ontario  School  of 
Agriculture,  Guelph,  Can.  Dropped  April  15, 1880.  Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cots- 
wold ewe. 

Eice,  2  and  under  3  years— 1  entry. 

147— Daisy,  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur:  bred  by  Peter  Everall. 
Shrewsbury.  England.  Dropped  March  1,  1879.  Sire.  Cardinal  2d;  dam.  Lou  of 
Foreman. 

Ewe,  1  and  under  2  years— 7  entries, 

148— Wonder,  Cotswold.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo.  Dropped 
March  29, 1880.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold  ewe. 

149— Perfection.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo:  bred  by  J.  Ward. 
Herefordshire.  England.  Dropped  March  31, 1880.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cots- 
wold ewe. 

150— Maud  8..  Cotswold,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich.;  bred  by  Edward 
Tombs,  Brampton.  England.  Dropped  March  1.  1880.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam. 
Cotswold  ewe. . 

161— Lovely.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo;  bred  by  J.  Ward.  Here- 
fordshire. England.  Dropped  March  16, 1880.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold 
ewe. 

152— No.  475.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa;  bred  by  S.  ik  T.  Glllett.  Kil- 
kenny, England.  Dropped  March  15,  1880.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold 
ewe. 

153— No.  476.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa;  bred  by  S.  &.  T.  Glllett. 
Kilkenny.  England.  Dropped  March  16.  1880.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold 
ewe. 

154— No.  478.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa;  bred  by  S.  &  T.  Glllett. 
Kilkenny.  England.  Dropped  March  17.  1880.  Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold 
ewe. 

Ewe,  under  1  yeai'—b  entries. 

166— Willson  I.  Cotswold.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  BOch.  Dropped 
March  1. 1881.    Sire.  Cotswold  ram:  dam.  Coiswold  ewe. 

166— Willson  II.  Cotswold,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich.  Dropped 
April  1. 1881.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold  ewe. 

167— No.  466.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa;  bred  by  Henry  Akers.  Black 
Burton.  England.  Dropped  March  18.  1881.  Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold 
ewe. 

168— No.  466,  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa;  bred  by  Henry  Akers.  Black 
Burton,  England.  Dropped  March  19,  1881.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold 
ewe. 

169— No,  467.  Cotswold.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa;  bred  by  E.  Tombs,  Black 
Burton,  England.  Dropped  March  20,  1881.  Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam.  Cotswold 
owe. 


LOT  16-MIDDLE  WOOLS. 

.  Wether,  2  and  under  3  years— 7  entries. 

160— Bally.  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville.   Dropped 
March  16. 1879.    Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dum.  Southdown  ewe. 

161— Jack.  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville.    Dropped 
March  16, 1879,    Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 
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162— Charley,  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
March  15, 1879.    Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

163-Swift.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  J.  V.  Muir,  Clintonvllle.  Ky.;  bred  by  Chas.  Swift. 
Winchester.  Ky.  Dropped  February  1, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

164— Ford.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  J.  V.  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  Chas.  Swift; 
Winchester,  Ky,  Dropped  February  1, 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

165— Model.  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo.  Dropped 
March  30, 1879.    Sire,  Imp.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  Shropshire  ewe. 

166— Major.  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo.  Dropped  April 
5, 1879.    Sire,  Imp.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  Shropshire  ewe. 

Wether  land  under  2  years— 7  entries, 

167— Tom,  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
April  1, 1880.    Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

168— Dick.  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
April  1, 1880.    Sire,  Southdown  ram:  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

169— Harry.  So'jthdown.  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
March  25,  i  ^so.    Sire,  southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

170— Monarch.  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo.  Dropped 
April  3, 1880.    Sire,  Imp.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  Shropshire  ewe. 

171— Milton,  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo.  Dropped 
April  10, 1880.    Sire.  Imp.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  Shropshire  ewe. 

172— Duncan.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can.;  bred  by  Ontario  School 
of  Agriculture.  Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  April  15,1880.  Sire.  Imp.  walsingham  ram; 
dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

ITS— Donald,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Ontario  School 
of  Agriculture.  Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1880.  Sire,  Imp.  Walsingham  ram; 
dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

Wether  under  I  year— 2  entries. 

174— No.  21,  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &rBon,  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
April  5. 1881.    Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

175— No.  28.  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
April  5, 1881.    Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 


EU}e  2  and  under  3  years— I  entry, 

,.  .  ^        d  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  _    . 

March  1. 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  Shropshire  ewe. 


176— Lady.  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur.    Dropped 
"  1.18W.    Sirr   -  -  .     '  «. 


LOT  16-FINE  WOOLS. 
No  entry. 

LOT  17-GRADES  OR  CROSSES. 

Wether  2  and  under  3  years— 2  entries. 

177— Horace  Greeley,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  20. 1879.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  36  Cotswold.  H  Southdown  ewe. 

178— Arkel,  grade  Cotswold,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich.;  bred  by 

Arkel.  Guelph.  Can.    Dropped  March  1.  1879.    Sire,  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  grade 
Merino  ewe. 


Wether  1  and  under  2  years— 4  entries, 

^ 'opshire,   bred  and  exhibited   by  Jo.— , 

Dropped  March  12, 1880.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  >6  Cotswold.  )6  Southdown  ewe. 
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180— Jim,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood,  Guelph. 

Can.  Dropped  AprillS,  1880.  Sire,  Brassy,  Imp.;  dam,  grade  Cotswold  and  Leicester 

ewe. 
181— Ned.  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood. 

Guelph.  Can.    Dropped  April  15. 1880.    Sire,  Brassy,  imp.;  dam.  grade  Cotswold  and 

Leicester  ewe. 

182— Mack,  grade  Cotswold,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich.  Dropped 
March  1, 1880.    Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  grade  Merino  ewe. 

Wether  under  1  year—S  entries. 

183— Pamell,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.  Dropped 
March  13, 1881.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram:  dam,  J6  Cotswold,  >^  Southdown  ewe. 

184— John,  grade  Southdown,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood. 
Guelph,  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1881.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  grade  Leicester 
ewe. 

185— Abe,  grade  Oxford. exhibited  by  M.N.  Hood.  Gu-'lph,  Can;  bred  by  Geo.  Hooi.  Guelph. 
Can.  Dropped  Aprill5. 1881.  Sire.  Oxford  ram;  dam.  grade  Cotswold  and  Leicester 
ewe. 

Eice  2  and  under  3  years— 1  entry. 

186— Vic  WoodhuU,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  9, 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  J6  Cotswold,  )6  Southdown  ewe. 


Ewe  1  and  under  2  years— 4  entries. 

^ ^_iiire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Huds ^ 

March  15, 1880.    Sire,  Shropshire  down  ram;  dam,  }i  Cotswold,  }i  Southdown  ewe. 


187— Nannie,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moaweaqua.  Dropped 


188— Peggy,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood. 
Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1880.  Sire.  Oxford  ram;  dam,  grade  Cotswold  and 
Leicester  ewe. 

189— Betty,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  John  Prain. 
Palmerston.  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1880.  Sire.  Oxford  ram;  dam,  grade  Cotswold 
and  Leicester  ewe. 

190— Flora,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  b7M.  N.Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  John  Prain. 
Palmerston.  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1880.  Sire.  Oxford  ram;  dam,  grade  Cotswold 
and  Leicester  ewe. 

Ewe  under  1  year—*i  entries. 

191— Mids  Nancy,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  16. 1881.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram ;  dam.  H  Cotswold.  >6  Southdown  ewe. 

192— Llllle.  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  John  Prain. 
Palmerston.  Can.  Dropped  April  15. 1881.  Sire,  Oxford  ram;  dam,  grade  Cotswold 
and  Leicester  ewe. 

193— Daisy,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood, 
Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  April  15, 1881.  Sire,  Oxford  ram;  dam,  grade  Cotswold  and 
Leicester  ewe. 

194— Rosy,  grade  Oxford,  exhibited  by  M.  N.Hood,  Guelph.  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood. 
Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  At)rll  15. 1881.  Sire.  Oxford  ram:  dam.  grade  Cotswold  and 
Leicester  ewe. 

195— Jennie,  grade  Cotswold.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Dropped  April  15, 1881.    Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  grade  Merino  ewe. 

196— Eugenia,  grade  Merino,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can.;  bred  by  Geo.  Hood. 
Guelph.  Can.  Dropped  April  15, 1881.  Sire,  Imp.  French  Merino  ram;  dam.  South- 
down owe. 

LOT  19-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Wether  or  Ewe  in  the  Shov)—li  entries. 

197— No.  10,  Southdown,  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville.  Dropped 
March  25, 1877.    Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown  ewe. 

198— Steve.  Southdown,  exhibited  bvJ.  V.  Muir,  Cllntonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  Chas.  Swift. 
Winchester.  Ky.  Dropped  February  1, 1878.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  South- 
down ewe. 

199— Bill.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  J.  V.  Mulr.  Cllntonville.  Ky.:  bred  by  Chas.  Swift.  Win- 
chester. Ky,  Dropped  February  1. 1878.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 
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LOT  20-HEAVIE8T  PAT  SHEEP. 

Wether  or  Ewe,  any  aoe—6  entries. 

200— Blank.  Cotswold,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa:  bred  by  Geo.  Hickenbottom, 
Whitby.  Can.    Dropped  March  21. 1878.    Sire.  Cotswold  ram;  dam,  Cotswold  ewe. 

LOT  21-CAR-LOADS— 2  entries. 

201  -Moses,  trade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  15. 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  J6  Cotswold,  }i  Southdown  ewe. 

202— Aaron.  (Trade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  15, 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  %  Cotswold,  )6  Southdown  ewe. 

203— Jack,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  15, 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  ^  Cotswold.  }^  Southdown  ewe. 

204— Caps,  graAe  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  16, 1879.     Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  }ji  Cotswold,  %  Southdown  ewe. 

205— Colonel,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.  Dropped 
February  16, 1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  )6  Cotswold,  \  Southdown  ewe. 

206— John,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  17,1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  >i  Cotswold,  >6  Southdown  ewe. 

207— Josh,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  18, 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  }*t  Cotswold,  J6  Southdown  ewe. 

208— Tom.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.     Dropped 
February  19,1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  H  Cotswold.  >6  Souihdown  ewe. 

209— Dick,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.     Dropped 
February  20,1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  >6  Cotswold,  %  Southdown  ewe. 

210— Sherman,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.  Dropped 
February  21.1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  ^  Cotswold,  J6  Southdown  ewe. 

211— Lightfoof.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and   exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.  ■ 
Dropped  February  22, 1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  }^  Cotswold,  >6  Southdown 
ewe. 

212— Bob.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.     Dropped 
February  23,1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  h  Cotswold.  h  Southdown  ewe. 

213— General,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.  Dropped 
February  24, 1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  J6  Cotswold,  }i  Southdown  ewe. 

214— Hancock,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  lind  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.  Dropped 
February  25. 1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  34  Cotswold.  J6  Southdown  ewe. 

215— Oropin,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  26,1879.  Sire  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  ^  Cotswold.  ^  Southdown  ewe. 

216— Grant,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  27, 1879.  Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  H  Cotswold,  )6  Southdown  ewe. 

217— Arthur,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.    Dropped 
February  28. 1879.  Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  J6  Cotswold,  %  Southdown  ewe. 

218— Sam.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
March  1. 1879.    Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  3^  Cotswold,  34  Southdown  ewe. 

219— Frank,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
March  2. 1879.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.H  Cotswold.  hi  Southdown  owe. 

220— Ben.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
March  3. 1879.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,}4  Cotswold.  34  Southdown  ewe. 

221— Abe.  grade  Shropshire*,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa.     Dropped 
March  4, 1879.  Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  34  Cotswold,  34  Southdown  ewe. 

222— Tim,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.    Dropped 
Marchf5, 1879.  Sire,  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  34  Cotswold.  34  Southdown  ewe. 

223— Jim.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.     Dropped 
March  6. 1879.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  34  Cotswold.  34  Southdown  ewe. 

224— Mansfield,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.  Dropped 
March  7. 1879.  Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  34  Cotswold.  34  Southdown  ewe. 

225— Woodhull.  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa.  Dropped 
March  8.1879.  ,8ire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam,  34  Cotswold,  34  Southdown  ewe. 
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226— Carter  Harrison,  fcrade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moaweqaa. 
Dropped  March  9. 1879.    Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  7^  Cotswold.  H  Southdown  ewe. 

227— Marshall  Field,  fcrade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibitea  by  John  Hunter.  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  10, 1879.     Sire. Shropshire  ram;  dam.  )6  Cotswold,  J6  Southdown  ewe. 

228— John  Logan,  errade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  11. 1879.     Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  H  Cotswold.  ^  Southdown  ewe. 

229— David  Davis,  grade  Shropshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 
Dropped  March  25. 1879.     Sire.  Shropshire  ram;  dam.  h  Cotswold,  Ji  Southdown  ewe. 

230— No.  1.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Cllntonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Benick. 
Clint onville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15.1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

231— No.  2.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

232— No.  3,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Ben- 
ick,  Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  South- 
down ewe. 

233— No.  4.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

234— No.  5.  SoMthdown.  exhfbitn.i  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

235— No.  6.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

286— No.  7,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Cllntonville.  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

237- No.  8.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Benick, 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

238— No.  9.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

239— No.  10.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Cllntonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

240— No.  11.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Kv.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

241— No.  12.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

242— No.  13,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

243— No.  14.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  A;  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

244— No.  16.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

246— No.  16.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  brod  by  A.  Renick. 
Cllntonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

246— No.  17.  Southdown,  exhibited  bj  Morrow  d  Muir.  Cllntonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Cllntonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

247— No.  18.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Cllntonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 
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248— No.  19.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  ik  Muir.  Clinton ville.  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Beniok. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1¥79.  Bire.  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

249— No.  20. Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

250— No.  21.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

251— No.  22.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

252— No.  23.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdowti  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

263— No.  24.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &,  Muir,  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Keniok. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

254— No.  25.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.:  bred  by  A.  Renick, 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire;  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

255— No.  26,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville,  Ky. ;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

256— No. 27,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  MTarch  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe.  ' 

257— No.  28.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville.  Ky.  Dropped  March  15. 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram:  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 

258— No. 29,  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Sire,  Southdown  ram;  dam,  Southdown 
ewe. 

259— No.  30.  Southdown,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville,  Ky.;  bred  by  A.  Renick. 
Clintonville,  Ky.  Dropped  March  15, 1879.  Bire.  Southdown  ram;  dam.  Southdown 
ewe. 


CLASS  D-8WINE. 


DAVID  GORE,  Superintendent, 

LOT  23-BERKSHIRES. 

Barrow,  1  and  under  2  years— I  entry, 

260— George,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville.   Farrowed  Augnist  30, 1880. 
Sire,  Berkshire  boar;  dam,  Berkshire  sow. 

8oiD»  I  and  under  2  year«— 2  entries, 

261— Miss  Butterfly,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind.    Farrowed  May  2. 
1880.    Sire,  Royal  Butterfly;  dam.  Miss  Emily. 

262— Miss  Butterfly  11.  bred  and  exhibited  bv  Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind.   Farrowed  May 
2, 1880.    Sire.  Royal  Butterfly;  dam.  Miss  Emily. 

LOT  24-POLAND  CHINA. 

Barrow,  1  and  under  2  years— 9  entries, 

263-  Crown  Prince,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington.   Farrowed  December 
10. 1879.    Sire.  Honest  Tom.  283;  dam.  Bess  2d. 
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864--PrInce  Albert  5th,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington.    Farrowed  Octo- 
ber 15. 1880.    Sire,  Honest  Tom.  283;  dam.  Queen,  218. 

266— Prince  Albert  6th.  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington.   Farrowed  Octo- 
ber 15. 1880.    Sire.  Honest  Tom.  283:  dam.  QueenT^lS. 

Sow,  1  and  under  2  years— I  entry. 

266— Black  Rose,  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington.    Farrowed  December  10, 

1879.  Sire,  Honest  Tom.  283;  dam,  Bess  2d. 

Sow,  under  1  year— 2  entries, 

267— Oxford  Bose.  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington.   Farrowed  February 
20, 1881.  Sire.  Pilot,  707;  dam,  Lady  Oxford.  1848. 

268— Augusta  7th.  bred  and  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington.    Farrowed  March  16. 
iSl.    Sire.  Pilot,  707;  dam.  Augusta  3d.  828. 

LOT  25-CHESTEB  WHITE. 

Barrow,  1  and  under  2  years— \  entry. 

269— Jim.  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville;  bred  by  J.  Bobb.  Waynesville.   Far- 
rowed August  30. 1880.    Sire,  Chester  White  boar:  dam,  Chester  White  sow. 

Sow,  1  and  under  2  years— \  entry. 

^0— Beauty,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros^  Waynesville.    Farrowed  October  29, 1880. 
Sire,  Chester  White  boar;  dam.  Chester  White  sow. 

Sow  under  1  year— 2  entHes. 

271— Pet.  bred  and  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur.    Farrowed  April  20. 1881.    Sire. 
Tom  Taylor;  dam.  Sally  Brown. 

272— Jane,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville.    Farrowed  April  28. 1881. 
Sire,  Chester  White  boar:  dam.  Chester  White  sow. 

LOT26-ESSEX. 

BatTow  under  1  year—S  entries. 

273— Walter,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  WlUson.  Jackson.  Mich.    Farrowed  May  11. 1881. 
Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam.  Essex  sow. 

274— Major,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich.    Farrowed  May  11. 1881. 
Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam.  Essex  sow. 

275— Willson,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville.    Farrowed  January  1. 1881. 
Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam.  Essex  sow. 

Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 2  entries. 

276— Brunette,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich.    Farrowed  May  28. 

1880.  Sire.  Essex  boar:  dam.  Essex  sow. 

277— Sarah,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville,  bred  by  Robt  Ball,  Hennepin.    Far- 
rowed August  SO.  1880.    Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam  Essex  sow. 

Sow  under  1  year— 3  entries. 

278— Belle,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jacksori!  Mich.    Farrowed  April  19. 1881. 

Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam.  Essex  sow. 
279 -Mary,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willsop.  Jackson,  Mich.     Farrowed  April  19. 1881. 

Sire.  Essex  boar;  dam.  Essex  sow. 

280— Belle,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville.   Farrowed  January  1,1881. 
Sire.  Essex  boar;  daM.  Essex  sow. 
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LOT  27-GRADE8  OR  CROSSES. 

Barj'otD  I  and  under  2  years— I  entry. 

281— Ben.  errade  Suffolk,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mioh.   Farrowed 
March  22, 1880;    Sire  Sufford  boar;  dam,  Essex  sow. 

Barrow  under  1  year— 2  entries 

282— Duke,  exhibited  by  Harry  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.,  bred  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.    Far- 
rowed November  28, 1880.    Sire,  victoria  boar;  dam.  Victoria  sow. 

283 -Hector,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.   IFarrowed  November  28, 
^     1880.    Sire.  Victoria  boar;  dam,  Victoria  sow. 

Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 2  entries, 

284— Queen  Victoria,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &,  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind.    Farrowed  June 
12. 1880.    Sire,  Victoria  boar;idam,  Victoria  sow. 

285— Fannie  Field,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.   Farrowed  June  12. 
1880.    Sire,  Victoria  boar;  dam,  Victoria  sow. 

Sow  underlyear—ientHes 

286— Duchess,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Dajfis.  Dyer,  Ind.   Farrowed  November  28, 
1880.    Sire.  Victoria  boar;  dam.  Victoria  sow. 

287— White  Lady,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind.   Farrowed  November 
28. 1880.    Sire.  Victoria  boar;  dam,  Victoria  sow. 

288— Tojpsy,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind.    Farrowed  November  28, 
1880.    Sire.  Victoria  boar;  dam,  Victoria  so\« . 

289— Nellie,  firrade  Suffolk,  bred  and  exhibited  Iby  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville.    Farrowed 
February  1, 1881.    Sire,  Suffolklboar;  dam.  J6  Chester  White,  h  Suffolk  sow. 


LOT  28-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 7  entries 

290— Muskoeee.  bred  and  exhibited  by  Thos.  Bennett,  Rossville.    Farrowed  June  18, 1880. 
Sire.  Red  Chief  1st;  dam.  Red  Rose  1st. 

LOT  29-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES, 

Best  Barrow  or  Sow  in  the  Show— 17  entries 

291— Trinket.  Berkshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  A.  J.  Thompson,  Downer's  Grove.    Far- 
rowed ICarch  28, 1878.    Sire,  Berkshire  boar;  dam,  Ber)cshire  sow. 

LOT30-HEAVIESTFATHOQ-11  entries. 

292-Bu8ter.  Poland  China,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville,  bred  by  Jacob  Leeper, 
Clinton.    Farrowed  May  1. 1878.    Sire.  Poland  China  boar;  dam.  Poland  China  sow. 

298— Bell,  grade  Berkshire,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind.    Farrowed 
December  2, 1878.    Sire.  Berkshire  boar;  dam,  Poland  China  sow. 
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WHher  S  afi*i  «?i(f<*r3  years. 

rtRST  PBinntTM  no,  13S— pecojaii  fbejoum  no.  14L 

THIRD  FBEMIUM  NO.  H^- 

1A» 

Dkk...... ,.,. 

s 
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s 
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'. 

1 

3 
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11* 

1  T 

1 
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^rry  .-.--..- .*.,„.,„.-. ,- 

4i  S'-  4j  G 
II  Hi  4i  a 

1 

< 
4 

Wethf^r  1  arirf  under  S  tr«ar«. 

PIB8TPBEinUM    NO.  m5— SECOND  PREMIT^W  NO.  144. 
THIRD  FRE^rUM  NO.  145, 

Billy , ..._._.. 

s 

H 

4 

St    R 

11 

3  it] 

" 

1 
1 
1 

8 

3 
1 

I 
1 

il 

Tommy , - ..- 

t  8 
H  a 

3iii  s  » 

a'lol 

3 

Sandy  „,,.,*,,-.,-...,..,...,,,,.»,,-        ..        .     ,... 

4 

b    4!  1 

» 

T 

0 

Eire  2  and  undtr  3  irptarA, 

I'tBSI'  PHSsnUM  NO.  147. 

* 

147 

DaisF„-_. , , ._, 

Ewe  1  and  und^r  2  ifears. 

fiBST  PEEMTUM  NO.  15<)— SECOND  PREXIUM   XO,  153, 
THIBD  rU^MIUM  NO,  Ha, 
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7 

4 

fi 

* 

£ 

a 
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1 

14H 
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1 

Lovely ,- ... ..,. - , *... 
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"" 

p . 

*" 
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No.  47S „ , ..,„ 

3 

B 

4 

s 

4 

3 

3 

to 

l" 

" 

1 

3 

1 

a 

Mxce  under  1  j/ear. 

\ri^ 

jriBST  PBESnirM  NO,  1&7— SECOND  PKEMIl  M    KO.  W. 
THIBI>  PBEHIUV  NO.  15S. 

Wlllaoti  let...... „,., , , 

15i> 
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"' 

1 

Lot  t5—Midd!fi  Woo  I  a. 

Wether  2  and  undtr  3  peam. 

ifln 

MUST  PBKMtrM  NO,  IGS^  SECOND  PREMIUU  NO.  1|j6, 
THIRD  P&EUILtM  NO.  U2. 

Bally ** * 

• 
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Obnrley    ►     ..  *  *  *.*    *...... - .......^  *,* 
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1 
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Svdit .„_....,.. *.***,.,.. 
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VA 
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4 
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Table  of  Measurements,  Etc. — Continued. 


o  ' 


MEA8UBE- 
MBMT8. 


Height  fbom 
Gbound. 


E.  1 

ri 

r 

n 

1 

p^ 

Top  line. 

Bot  line 

B 

Class,  Lot  and  Name  of  Animal. 

u 

§■ 

00 

p* 

S 

? 

•^ 

r 

o 

£ 

o 
p 
K 

•o 

2 

P 

7* 

P 

3|P 

3 

P^ 

P 

?? 

WetJier  1  and  under  2  years. 

FIBBT  PBEMIUH  MO.  170— SECOND  PBBMIUM  NO. 
THIBD  PBEMIUM  NO.  172. 

169. 

167 

Tom 

168 

Dick ...:::::::;:::: 

8 

1 

8 

11 

2 

8 
8 

4 

11 

10 

1 

2 
2 

1 

6 
6 
9 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1   2 

169 

Harry 

8'  6  3 
8'  6   4 

1    4 

170 

Monarch 

1    A 

171 

Milton ;;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:;;::::::::::::::;::: 

}7?. 

T>uncftn.. ...^^  . 

8 
8 

7 
8 

4 

8 

1 
11 

4 

8 

4 
11 

?j 

q 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

178 

Donald 

S    5 

?!  1 

2 

Wether  under  1  year. 

FIB8T  PBBaCIUH  NO.  174— SBOOND  PBBMIUM  NO. 

175. 

174 

No.  21 

8 

1 

8 
8 

8 
8 

8   8!^ 

4 

4 

1 
1 

" 

1 
1 

1 

175 

No.  28 '..'.  """ 

8!  8 

8 

2   9. 

Ewe  2  and  under  8  years. 

t 

1 

FIB8T  PBEMIUM  NO.  176. 

1 

176 

Lady 

' 

8   4 

5 

4   4 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1'  8 

Lot  le-Fine  Wools. 

No  entry. 

1 

1 

Lot  17— Grades  or  Crosses. 

Wether  2  and  under  Z  years. 

FIB8T  PBEMIUM  NO.  178— THIBD   PBEMIUM  NO. 

177. 

177 

Horace  Greeley 

8 
3 

6 
9 

4 
4 

1 
10 

4 

4 

9 

Q 

ii' 

-. 

1  <» 

1 

R 

178 

SSei!\!!.r!^:.;:::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

^li 

1 

9 

1    ^ 

Wether  1  and  under  2  years. 

PIBST  PBEMIUM  NO.  180-SECOND  PBEMIUM  NO. 
THIBD  PBBMIUM  NO.  182. 

181. 

179 

Diamond 

180 

Jim 

8  7 
8  5 
8  *? 

4 
4 

5 

J 

2 

911 

1 
1 
1 

2 
8 
2 

13 

181 

Ned 

4   3 

1   ^ 

18S! 

usLck.:. ::::.::..::::::;;;:::::::::::::;::::::: 

4  i;  4 

4    ^ 

8 

1 

2 

WetTier  under  1  year. 

THIBD  PBEinUM  NO.  188. 

184. 

188 

Pamell 

8 

5 

8 

9  ^ 

9 

2 

K 

1 

3 

1 

4 

* 

184 

jSSn.. ..::::;::::::::;.:.::::::::::;:::::::;::::::;::::::■■ 

1 

1 

185 

Abe 

» 

4 

4 

1 

3 

10 

^'7 

1 

i!  i-9 

Ewe  2  and  under  8  years. 

TIBST  PBEMIUM  NO.  186. 

1 
1 

186 

Vie  Woodhull 

8 

7 

4 

8 

10 

2 

10 

1 

8 

1 

5 
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Table  of  Measurements,  Etc. — Continued. 


Class,  Lot  and  Name  of  Animal. 


MEA8UB7 
M.NTS. 


is- 


m    2 


Height  fbom 
Ground. 


Top  line. 


Bot.  line 


o 

P 
K 


187 
188 
189 
190 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


Ewe  1  and  under  2  years. 

1  IBST  PBEMIUM  NO.  188— SECOND  PREMIUM  NO.  189. 
THIBD  PBEMIUM  NO.  190. 

Nannie * 

Peggy 

Betty 

Flora 


Ewe  under  1  year. 

riBST  PBEMIUM  NO.  194— SECOND  PBEMIUM  NO.  193. 
THIBD  PBEMIUM  NO.  192. 

Ifiss  Nanoy 

Lilly 

Daisy 

Bosy 

Jennie 

Eugenia 


5  4 
4   4 

2   4 


3  11 
3  9 
3ill 

41  1 
3   3 


311 

3  8 
311 

4  2 
3   3 


3  1 
2  1 
1    1 


111.. 
1 
10.. 

1^ 
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Girth  of  throat  latch 

3 

S 

ooo 

OOOOjH 

& 

oo 

«« 

-"VOOOO 

Girth  of  paunch 
(middle) 

a 

M 

■* 

^^ 

r-ice*« 
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»«»« 

«4«iO 

Depth  from  loin  to 

s 

r* 

U9M 

rH;o:o 

hock 

e« 

e»(M 

09  39  64 

1^ 

LenflTth   of    quarter 
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«©oo 

«o-»^ 

from  loin 

to  rump, 
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^ 

^^ 

^H»^ 

P^i^H^H 
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us  05 

<eoieq 

loins 

f>4 

l-<^ 

Length  of  back  from 
top  of  shoulder  to 
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d 

M 

o 

^fH 

oooo 

^ 

'^ 

(MrH 

(N^^ 

Thicknosa    through 
the  crop 

"* 

00  OO 

0080-* 

r^ 

l-<»H 

r^fHfH 

Depth  from  top  line 
to  lower  shoulder 
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Ft 

C4 
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Flank  girth.. 
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Ft 
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kO     ; 
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U9 
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Girth  of  throat  latch 
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M5 
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Depth  from  loin  to 

M 
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*i 

Ol 

04  S« 
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09 
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P^ 

d 

CO 
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'♦ 

rH     • 

Length   of    quarter 
from  loin  to  rump. 

M 

^ 
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•^ 

•^ 

•^     i 

a 
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REPORTS  OF  AWARDING  COMMITTEES. 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 


LOT  l-SHORTHORNS-THOROUGHBBED. 


Steer,  3  and  under  4  years. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


W 

:  a. 
If 

c5-» 

if 

i  ^ 

•  o 

•         4J 

!     4> 

CLo 

■    • 

.    ao»i 

1,362 

2.200 

1.61 

1.421 

1.930 

135 

1.309 

2.150 

1.64 

1.364 

2,098 

1.63 

Name  of  Steer. 


John  B.  Sherman.  Chioacro 
John  B.  Sherman.  Chioafiro 
John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago 

Average 


AbeBenitf. 
Boynton... 
Morris 


First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Morris,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  GhloaffO. 
Second  premium.  $20,  to  steer  Boynton.  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago. 
Third  premium,  $10.  to  steer  Abe  Benic.  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago. 


REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE. 

The  ateers  exhlbUed  Id  this  Tins  ^vt>^e  fully  ripe  for  the  butcher,  and  had  made  good 
average  gain  per  day  aluce  birth,  EYJdeatly.  they  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  pastur- 
^_^  ^_  J  71.^^  _._  „^^:i ^ *T  t ho  best  development  of  all  the  condiuons  that  en- 


They  showed  every  evidence  of  fine  breeding. 


age  and  thatexerciee  so  ziet.'t^sBary  to  t 
aura  handling  j:iun.litii'3  of  tb&  Crst  ord<jr. 
and  icQodfbeuInf;  ilunlitios. 

Tliu  ilrst  prf^mium  fttoer  had  thi^  bosi  top.  bottom  and  side  lines,  and  was  well  covered 
with  thicks  mallow  ll&fth:  was  smaller  in  bone  than  his  competitors,  with  a  very  small, 
neat  hoad.  aiKl  short,  nieely  tapering  no-k.  This  steer.  Morris,  was  free  from  bunches  of 
fat.  had  well  proportioned  fiuarters*  was  nicely  developed  throughout,  and  would  cut  to 
tjetter  advuntago  on  the  block  than  tht'  ^ther  steers  in  the  ring. 

Tiiii  yeeond  premium  steer  y\ii^  ri*  T  -*  >  ^)ven  ap  the  one  votea  the  first  place,  and  had  not 
ag  ifckod  top  iim\  aido  lincH:  (n  f  —  ' .  11  I:  lied  in  the  round,  or  so  evenly-fatted,  but  worthy 
of  biph  commei]iliiUoti,  ns  a  iri^-n  riijiJi  libovethe  average  of  good  butchers'  stock. 

The  third  prenjium  ^teer  HiiJ^  beavhr  in  shoulder,  with  thicker  neck  than  the  other 
animala  in  thu  dtij^;  fat  not  as  well  distributed,  and  rather  heavy  in  paunch. 
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steer  2  and  under  S  years. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 


-  wi 


tz5 
o 


0>3 


.1 


8-1 


Name  of  Steer. 


Dunlap  Bros..  Abingdon 

Dunlap  Bros..  Abingdon 

John  B.  Sherman.  Gnloago 

JohnB.  Sherman,  Chicago 

Morrow  &  Muir.  Cllntonvllle.  Ky 

H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton 

H.  0.  Nelson.  Canton 

Average 


1.055 
830 

1.078 
928 

1.085 
907 


1.8S5 
1.486 
1.930 
1.300 
1.895 
1.525 
1.450 


1.76 
1.78 
1.79 


Airdrie  Boy . 

Mary  Boy... 

Corporal 

1.40  Perfect 

1.74  Muir 

1.68Belton 

l.esQnidEsset.. 


1.634 


1. 


First  premium  $30.  to  steer  Muir.  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir.  Olintonville.  Ky. 
Second  premium  $20.  to  steer  Airdrie  Boy.  exhibited  by  Dunlap  Bros..  Abingdon. 
Third  premium  $10.  to  steer  Quid  Esset.  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE. 

The  seven  animals  exhibited  in  this  ring,  were  a  grand  lot  of  well  bred  steers,  showing  a 
large  average  gain  per  day  since  birth,  and  for  ouality.  with  few  exceptions,  were  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  profitable  cuttiog  and  as  likely  to  furnish  the  greatest  proportion  of 
choicest  cuts  to  gross  weight.  Some  steers  in  this  ring  were  unevenly  fatted:  rather  legy. 
with  punchy  appearance  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  majority  of  the  animals,  which 
were  attractive  and  much  above  the  average. 

The  first  premium  animal  was  a  low.  square,  blocky  fed  steer,  of  fine  finish  and  attractive 
appearance:  fine  in  bone,  with  small  head,  neat  neck,  well  quartered,  and  nicely  propor- 
tioned throughout;  top.  bottom  and  side  lines  btraight.  loin  longer  and  thicker  than  that 
of  any  other  steer  in  the  ring,  and  better  filled  in  the  round. 

The  second  premium  steer  nearly  approached  the  first  premium  animal  in  all  essential 
points;  was  rather  coarser  in  head,  with  heavier  neck  and  bone;  fat  not  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed, nor  as  well  let  down  in  twist 

The  third  premium  animal  did  not  show  so  good  growth  as  the  other  two  premium 
steers;  was  not  evenly  covered,  nor  so  well  filled  In  the  round. 

Several  other  animals  in  this  ring  were  worthy  of  special  mention  and  in  qua  ity  but  a 
shade  below  those  to  which  premiums  were  awarded. 


Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 


> 

Pi 

> 

t? 
m 

m 

a 

O-D® 

p 

QD 

:  o 

^1 

! 

:  c" 

ill 

1.873 

1.875 

1.00 

2.424 

1.865 

0.76 

2.157 

1.785 

0.82 

1.981 

1.500 

0.76 

2,109 

1.756 

0.83 

Name  of  Cow. 


Canada  West  Farm  Stock  Association, 

Brantford.  Can 

J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville 

Nelson  Jones.  Towanda 

H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton 

Average 


Lady  Aberdeen  3d... 

Geneva's  Pride 

Miss  Molly  Bates  4th 
Airdrlenne  4th 


First  premium.  130, 
Association.  Brantfor 


.  .  to  cow  Lady  Aberdeen  3d,  exhibited  by  Canada  West  Farm  Stock 
'ord.  Canada. 


Second  premium.  $20.  to  cow  Miss  Molly  Bates  4th.  exhibited  by  Nelson  Jones,  Towanda. 
Third  premium,  $10,  to  cow  Geneva's  Pride,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 
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REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

With  one  exception,  the  cows  In  this  ringwere  very  superior  specimens  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed. 

The  first  premium  animal  apnroached  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  was  nicelv 
proportioned  throughout,  and  tnickly  covered  with  mellow  meat.  The  small,  neat  head, 
short,  nicely  tapering  neck,  straight  top.  bottom  and  sid^  lines,  fine  bone  and  good  hand- 
ling qualities,  gave  assurance  that  this  cow  would  dress  a  large  proportion  of  excellent 
meat  to  gross  weight,  though  she  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  better  quality  of  meat, 
and  cut  to  better  profit  as  a  butcher's  beast,  before  she  reached  her  present  advanced 
age. 

The  second  premium  cow  was  not  so  fat  as  the  first  premium  animal,  did  not  show  the 
superior  breeding  or  handling  qualities;  was  rather  more  bunchy,  and  did  not  have  so 
evenly  proportioned  quarters;  othf^rwise  this  cow.  Miss  Molly  Bates  4th,  was  a  very  su- 
perior specimen  of  this  popular  beef  breed. 

The  third  premium  cow  was  a  very  attractive  and  finely  bred  animal,  but  had  passed 
her  prime  for  a  choice  cutting  animal;  she  was  not  so  well  filled  in  rump  as  her  more  suc- 
cessful rivals,  and  her  fore-quarters  were  proportionately  light. 


LOT  2-HEREFORDS. 


Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 
to 

:  ? 

:  iz5 
.  o 

:  cr 
.   «^ 

:  o 

> 

5*33  2 

.    CO 

Name  of  Animal. 

15 

IK 

T.L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher 

T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher 

Average 

1.^ 
1.242 

1.233 

1.965 
1.930 

1.60 
1  56 

Will 

Wasl^ington 

1.947 

1.57 

First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Will,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. 

Second  premium,  $20.  to  steer  Washington,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  two  steers  entered  in  this  ring  were  finely  finished  butchers'  bullocks,  well  devel- 
oped and  ripe  for  the  block,  were  well  matched,  and  had  good  top  and  bottom  lines;  both 
were  good  handlers,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  cutting  a  large  proportion  of  net  to 
gross. 

The  steer  awarded  second  premium  was  rather  heavier  in  fore-shoulder  in  proportion 
to  hind-quarters  when  compared  with  the  first  premium  animal;  not  aswellfiUed  in  rump, 
and  rather  heavier  in  head  and  bone  than  his  competitor. 

Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


^ 

^^ 

> 

to  fi,n 

^at 

38^ 

5-^ 

m 

r^ 

s^  ~ 

Fo. 

Exhibitor, 

f  fit 

;  is 

Name  of  Cow. 

17 

T.  E,  Mllltr,  TT. 

T.E.  MilJ.T.  i; 

Avf^rage..,. 

?*n^  hen,  „,...,,,.*.... .,.,„, 

2,343 
UK2ft 
1,777 

l.f!35 
1,410 

1  t« 

Maid  Df  thy  Mlsfr.  1^5 

18 

■f^v*her ._„_.. 

r*ul»  M]lt>rr  air.u 

n 

Boecbt^r* .^..._^_^_ 

0,7Si'Mav'Qufieri  '2(1 

hm 

i,4a& 

»»2 

-9 
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First  premium,  $90.  to  cow  Maid  of  the  Mist,  1S65.  exhibited  by  T.  £.  Miller,  fieeoher. 
Second  premiiim.  t2H),  to  cow  May  Queen  2d.  exhibited  by  Thomas  Clark,  fieecher. 
Third  premium.  $10,  to  cow  Lady  Elliott,  2150.  exhibited  by  T.  E.  Miller,  Beecher. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


The  cows  in  this  ring  were  all  creditable  specimens  of  their  breed,  and  in  good  condition 
tor  the  block. 

The  first  premium  animal  was  the  smoothest  and  most  evenly-fatted  cow  in  the  ring; 
well  covered  with  thick,  mellow  flesh,  with  bettor  proportioned  quarters  than  her  rivals. 


The  cow.  Maid  of  the  Mist.  1365,  had  a  neat  head:  short,  nicely  proportioned  neck*,  good 
top.  bottom  and  side  linos;  was  well  filled  down  to  hock  and  gambriel  joint,  and  well  let 
down  in  twist. 


The  second  premium  cow  was  rather  heavier  in  shoulder  and  brisket,  with  fat  not  aa 
well  diFtributed.  or  filled  in  round  as  the  first  premium  cow.  This  cow  would  not  out  to 
80  good  advantage  or  furnish  the  butcher  and  consumer  so  fine  a  quality  of  meat  as  the 
animal  given  the  first  place. 

The  third  premium  cow  was  patchy,  with  rather  heavy  fore-quarters  in  proportion  to 
hind- quarters;  bad  top  line,  and  not  well  filled  in  rump. 


LOT  3-DEVOX8. 
Steer  8  and  under  4  years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

•  a 
:  p 

:  ^ 

Pi 

SB* 

m 

Name  of  Steer. 

w 

L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek,  Wis 

1.328 
1.268 

1.230 
1.075 

0.92 
0.84 

Buck 

?!1 

L.  Rawson*  Oak  Creek,  Wis 

Bro8^ :::;::::::::::;: 

Average 

1,296 

1,152        0  88 

First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Broad,  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis. 
Second  premium,  $20,  to  steer  Buck,  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  steers  in  this  ring  were  evenly  fatted,  but  could  have  been  much  improved  by  con- 
tinued liberal  feeding;  and  were  not  in  condition  to  make  favorable  comparison  with  the 
former  rings  passed  upon  by  the  committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  slow  maturity 
of  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle. 

The  steer  awarded  the  first  premium  was  better  in  the  loin  and  rib.  with  better  handling 
qualities,  and  would  dress  a  larger  proportion  of  net  to  gross  than  the  steer  awarded  sec- 
ond premium. 

Steer  2  and  under  8  years. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


82.    I 


.    C0 


-^  I 


Name  of  Steer. 


L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek.  Wis 
L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis 
L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek,  Wis 

Average 


969 
928 


926 


1,030 
975 
925; 


1.16 
1.00 
0.99 


I 


Tom... 
Jerry. 
John . . 


977 


1.05 


First  premium,  $30.  to  steer  Jerry,  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 
Second  premium,  $20,  to  steer  J'om.  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek/Wis. 
Third  premium,  $10,  to  steer  John,  exhibited  by  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis. 
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This  rins  was  filled  with  a  smooth,  oven  lot  of  modiutn  woll  fatted  Devon  cattle,  which. 
conslderiniT  afire,  showed  »^alr  avera^re  (srain  per  day 

The  first  premium  animal  was  well  proportioned  throimrhout,  well  filled  in  round,  and 
the  best  fatted  of  the  three.  " 

The  second  premium  steer  greatly  resembled  the  one  driven  first  place,  but  was  hardly 
so  well  filled  in  loin  and  round,  and  rather  thin  in  fiesh  for  a  prime  butcher's  bullock. 

The  third  premium  steer  had  not  made  as  eood  growth  as  the  others,  was  rather 
coarser  in  head  and  neck  than  his  rivals. 

Stet%'  I  aud  under  2  years. 


> 

^         > ! 

il 

PI  ig 

No. 

Exhibitor. 

.      Q. 

cr3» 

Name  of  8t^er^ 

ii 

^?l! 

*•  ^ 

.  f. 

:  o 

; 

■    1^  ' 

:  < 

;  .^ 

;  *^ 

'?J^ 

L.  Bawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis 

m 
eu 

ft50        1.1KB11L 

W 

L.  Bawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis 

fti5        1  Ai.liiti . 

27 

L.  Bawson,  Oak  Creek,  Wis 

691'^        1.15 

Max.,. 

Average 

m* 

79:2!        1  30 

First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Jim.  exhibited  by  L.  Bawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 
Second  premium.  $20.  to  steer  Bill,  exhibited  by  L.  Bawson,  Oak  Creek^ls. 
Third  premium,  $10.  to  steer  Max.  exhibited  by  L.  Bawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis. 


BEPOBT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  yearling  cattle  entered  in  this  ring,  considering  the  slow  developmentof  this  breed, 
had  made  much  more  than  the  average  growth  of  Devon  cattle,  but  all  needed  years  of 
liberal  feeding  to  make  them  profitable  Hteers  for  feeder,  butcher  and  consumer. 

The  first  premium  steer  had  the  smallest  head,  shortest  and  thinnesc  neck,  with  best 
top.  bottom  and  side  lines,  and  more  evenly  proportioned  quarters:  was  shorter  In  leg. 
finer  in  bone,  and  more  thickly  meated  than  the  other  animals  in  the  ring. 

The  second  premium  steer  was  not  so  well  filled  in  rump,  so  good  in  loin,  so  fat,  nor  so 
fine  a  handler  as  the  first  premium  steer. 

Third  premium  steer  was  not  so  well  proportioned  as  the  other  two. 


LOT  5-GBADE8  OB  CBOS8E8. 


Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Kii. 

Eihlbltcr. 

if 

If 

*  p 

1    o 

r 

> 

m 
ni 

Name  of  Ste^er. 

Breed. 

SB 

J-  D.  Gi 

llott  Ekhnrt....._. 

1,329 

i,m 
1,'^es 

i.iTi; 
i.m 

1.298 

i,m> 

a.  100 
JJ.tflS 

%m 
i.mju 

2.130 

i.ifiia 

1.940 
l.iiMi 

1.K 

McCue ,....,.,.,, . 

GtAdjI  fthnHhnm 

§1 

J.  D.  Gf 
J.  D.01 

j*d!gi 

llett,  Ekhart.. ...... 

I^tt.  Ekhart 

leit.  ElJtbdrt _. 

Ictr.  Elkhart 

Poll..,. „.„ 

Read.. ..,„„- 

\ 

* 

SI 
3"i 

McMunea 

)looiJ „... 

^ 

^i  J.  D.  Oitti^U,  Mkhait, 

IM    .J.D.  Gl]l€?tt.  ElkJmrt 

].4v 

1  :u 

1  SI 
I  42 

I  .TA 

}  lilt 

I  5<k 

ilitc ketone  . 

^ 

3& 
36 

3!> 

J.  D.  Gt 
C.  AT.  Ci 
■i\  W.  H 
T.  W.  H 
T.  W.  H 
T.  W.  K 
JohiiB. 
T.  L.Mi 
T.KMl 

lett.  lilkhart 

IbLTtaon.  rbicago.. 
utit.  Ai*hton  ........ 

lint.  Ai^htim  , , 

unt,  AHJjtun  ..,...,,. 

PliiiSh^irldan,... 
3roiiilhornfl 

nvd  Chub 

Piekn^tJ.,., 

Slim  NoH  _  _     _ 

Gl 
Gl 

'tido  Eer 
•ado  Sho 

E?ford> . 
rthorn 

Hi 
41 
i'2 
43 

uTit.  Ai^hton 

8hoimim,ChloaMo. 
llerCo..  Beeehur   ., 
1  ar  <Jo.,  Bee  Cher  . . . 

IM  Increa^f.,,.  . 

1.40  lit veridgu.. 

1.43  Tom  Brfjwti 

L»i>,Con*mtror 
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8teer  3  and  under  4  j/ea7*«— Continued. 


No. 


Exhibitor. 


E^  ; 

^ 

>- 

Ik 

If? 

5^1 

< 

.    £  B 

^ 

'   a 

d 

'   fr'S 

< 

j^- 

:  ^n 

Numo  Qt  Slear. 


Simli 


T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beech er  ..J 

AraoH  F.  Moore.  Polo  ,.. ' 

Morrow  &  M 1 1  ir,  ClUit/n v.  ,K y 
Morrow  &  M  ii  Ir,  Cliril'n\\,K  y 
iMorrow  A;  M^ulr*  riirit'iiv..Ky 
MitrrnwiV  Mulr,  Clint'liv.J\y 
'Murrou  &.  Minr,rlirit'fiv„Ky 
!  Morn  1  vv  Jt  Muir.  C]inriLV.,Ky 
Morro^v  lV  Muir,  C^n(:■nv.,Ky 
Mo^ro  w  A  Muir, CIlnt'nv.^Kv 
'Morrow  &  Mulr,  Cliiit'nv.tKy 
•Morrow  .V  Muir.  (."lliifnv-.Ky i 

J.  D.  qtllett.  Elkhftr: 

H.  C'-  Nt'lsoDj  Canton. _,... 

iH.  C.  NelsOM.  CiJitiloa 

H.  C.  Ni'lrtOTi,  Ciijiton.,..., 
J,  D.Gill  citt,  Etkhart,.-.. 


AverrtCti  ■ 


l,iail 
U  IfiB 


I,  &54i; 
2. IBS 

^.  ?^H51 

2.tieL5 

1,625 
l,bSil( 
1.775 

i.9iu 


1:71 
IM 

1.4K 

1  57 
1.<t7 
IJl 
I  4ft 
]J^ 
1  54 
IA\ 
1  511 

i.sy 

1.47 
1  4I> 
1  fil 
1  43 

1  r,« 


Oxford. , Grade  Hereford., 

Ba^.^helor  .».,„,,      '*  *' 

H iivikn , , .  G rnd©  Shorthorn 

(.'unainfifhimv.,, . 

T&tbott 

Froj*ity _., 

Dick... 

Tom „ 

LuTiec .„ 

ftampeoiv,.,. ,,.. 

Clay  ..„„ 

Bush .-, 

Lorn. ,  ..  »..„ 

Cloud. 

Short  Sir .„ 

Quid  i^i  nain  ..., 

Quid 

Dowahorii ...... 


1,25U,      1.943;        IM 


First  premium,  $30,  to  steer  Conqueror,  exhibited  by  T,  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. 
Second  premium.  $20,  to  steer  Talbott.  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky. 
Third  premium.  $10.  to  steer  Barney,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

Thirty-four  steers  of  jzreat  excellence  were  shown  in  this  ring.  The  condition  of  the 
animals  indicated  the  difference  in  care  and  treatment  received  by  the  several  herds  rep- 
resented. Some  of  the  cattle  had  been  stabled  and  well  groomed,  but  deprived  of  the 
exercise  requit^ite  for  the  most  vigorous  andhealthy  development,  while  the  lively,  healthy 
coat  and  superior  handling  (lualities  of  the  steers  that  had  not  been  confined  or  restricted 
in  freedom  of  range  or  natural  conditions  was  noticeable.  These  cattle,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  well  bred,  and  evinced  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  feeder. 

The  leading  beef  breeds  were  represented  in  their  respective  crosses,  and  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  different  types  of  the  various  families  of  beef  cattle  were  brought  into  com- 
petition in  this  ring.  The  low.  blocky.  thick-meated  steer  and  the  short,  compact,  heavy 
quartered  and  well  topped  steers  greatly  outnumbered  the  rangy,  thinly-covered  animals. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  each  of  the  following  steers  receiving  one  vote: 

Grade  Shorthorn  steer  Barney. 
Grade  Hereford  steer  Conqueror. 
Grade  Shorthorn  steer  Talbott. 

These  three  steers  were  so  evenly  mated  in  all  points  of  excellence  for  a  prime 
butcher's  beast  as  to  require  the  addition  of  six  committeemen,  as  vote  after  vote  was 
taken  before  a  decision  could  be  reached. 

The  second  premium  steer  was  hardly  as  well  filled  in  the  twist,  or  aswellfianked  as  the 
steer  awarded  first  premium. 

The  third  premium  steer  was  not  so  smooth,  and  would  not  cut  to  so  great  profit,  as  the 
other  premium  animals,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  fat  to  lean. 
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Steer  2  and  tinder  3  years. 
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J,  D.  Gillett.  Elklmrt.. 
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Oriule  Bhurtiioni 

J.   X  GllUjt!.  Elkbiirt.. 

J.D.Gi!l(?U,  Elkhart.. 

It                             4  1 
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t.7l 
1.74 

w        \\ 

fi» 

J.  IJ.  OllU'tL  EJkhiLrt.,. 

J.  D.  GilltHt,  Elkhiirt........ 

ArTljiir.^ ..,. 

1 1                 *i 

7iJ 

l,!*7 

Htorm 

it 

71 

J.  D.  OIHett,  ElkliJ4rt -.. 

Cbub     ..„„.„„, 

1*                             T  I 

?2 
7n 

J.  D.Gillmt,  Klkhiirt  . 
t;.  M.  Ciilberifton*  Chic 

ago. 

2  U 
1  ilii 

1  :»Ji 
1.4:; 
ij;i 

VViJ.iBJll.. 

Riirbt    ,..  ........ 

11                 1 « 

Grade  Herufortl 

74 
75 

7t^ 

?'- 

78 

C,  M,  Ciilhertflun.  Chic 
{:.l!lL.     iilt^ertHoti.  Cbif. 
T*  W,  Runt.  A.dhtoii.,. 

ur( 

t?|Mit  Faoft.,_ 

K  a  V  at  C  h Ji  rm  pi  r  _ 

Grade  Sbortborfi 

T.  W.   Itint,  AMiilon.  . 
T.  W.  Huiu.  Asiton-., 
T.  W.  Hunt*  Ah  iton... 

1  *iHlRntl  Lord 

KUl.Thad.Stm'OiLa... 
1,72  Baron ....... 

*■ 

m 

82 

T.  W,  Hunt.  A^Jiton    

D.ivlil  Grunt.  J^atorsburcf.., 

Dn?Id  Gmnt.  PMtMrf^buri:  . 

D.  W.  BtiiUh,  B?ite-^  ........ 

John  B.  Sharmnn.  ChJouiro. 

r,>i,MmorCo.,   Bet'^'htir  .. 

G.  3.  Burleigh,  Mf'elmnk'flv,. 
L  C.  Nt^lt^on.t'nnton  ..Ala 

I.e.  K^alson.  Canton  

L  C.  N utst>n.  Canton. ._.„ 
1.  C.  Nti  1  flo  n .  Ofth  f  n  n 

H.  C  Nnlson.   Canton.  __._ 

1  H^^ 

1  70 
l,«<k 
17.^ 
1  ^d 
1  f.7 
l.(M 

1  ,m 

\.^\ 
\Ai\ 
1  td 
1  III 
1.5^» 
1  Sti 

aHrjjiatifill 

John    Bull _. 

Eeherd    ,. 

i'ol.  Millii..,..^... 

Cbcrub 

Kafi'^H.s  , 

Ab.  Pratt......... 

Onid-SU 

81  Quid  _. 

UuKl   Kuuo 

Quid  Nam...  ... 

!5iin>   81..... 

urarlM  Hr-rfford. 
H   i.  f  K\.  SirUin 
Gnidi'  J^tiHjrThurn 

k  1                                t  1 
H                               ■  ■ 

^>2  B.C.  Nelson.  Canton.. 

%\  H.  fl  Jfel^on,  Caaton 

S[   Nam 

Nuni  Uyfd , 

ylow  Go.. 

;;      ;; 

i*i   H.  C.  Nelson.  Ciinton- 

AverflKH          ,  *-... 

»5fr 

,.» 

1.7V 

First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Red  Lord,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashton. 
Seeond  premi  m.  $20.  to  steer  Oakley,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Glllett,  Elkhart. 
Third  premium,  $10,  to  steer  Kansas,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. 


REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

Twenty-one  of  the  thirty-three  steers  entered  were  brought  into  competition,  and  were 
mainly  high  grade  Herofords  and  Shorthorns,  and  showed  good  development  for  their 
age. 

As  a  lot,  the  steers  were  of  that  approved  model  most  profitable  for  the  butcher— low, 
blocky,  compact,  and  thick-meated:  fine  fn  head  and  bone;  well-meated  down  to  hock 
and  gambriel  joint,  with  well  packed  back,  and  good  in  twist. 

The  steers  were  well  fatted,  and  had  made  remarkable  growth.  The  handling  qualities 
indicated  a  superior  lot  of  prime  butch  ^r's  bullocks,  profitable  for  the  dealer,  and  likely 
to  furnish  the  consumer  with  the  most  desirable  quality  of  meat. 

The  first  premium  steer  was  better  filled  in  the  loin  and  round,  with  fat  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  would  cut  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lean  meat  to  gross  weight  than  his 
rivals.  "  . 

The  second  premium  steer  was  very  evenly  mated  with  the  first  premium  animal,  but 
slightly  coarser  in  head,  with  rump  not  so  well  filled. 

The  third  premium  steer  w^as  hardly  so  well  proportioned  as  the  other  premium  ani- 
mals: had  rather  heavier  forequarters,  and  was  coarser  in  head  and  horn,  but  otherwise 
the  equal  of  his  more  successful  rivals. 
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Sleev  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

885* 
To- 

•  •< 
:  » 

If 

ri 

:  o 
.  < 

> 

ill 
ill 

Name  of  Steer. 

Breed. 

% 

C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicagro. . 

T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashton 

J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jaok'vllle 

Cobb  &  PhUlips.  Kankakee. 

G.  S.  Burleifi:h.  Mechanicsv., 

lla. 

Average 

685 
620 
719 
6tm 
622 

1.025 
1.250 
1.6H6 
1.320 
1.280 

1.49 
2.01 
2.17 
1.94 
2.05 

Curly 

Grade  Hereford. . 

9fi 
97 

Geo.  Washington  Grade  Shorthorn 
Afajor "             " 

9S 
99 

Red  Acomb 

Bailey 

Grade  Hereford.. 

^ 

1.288 

1.93 

First  premium.  $30.  to  steer  Major,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 
Second  premium.  $20.  to  steer  Geo.  Washington,  exhibited  by  T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashton. 
Third  premium.  $10.  to  steer  Bailey,  exhibited  by  G.  S.  Burleigh,  Mechanicsvllle,  la^ 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE. 

The  five  yearling  steers  entered  In  this  ring  had  made  a  very  thrifty  growth,  without 
that  forcing  process  whlcK  develops  an  undue  proportion  of  fat  to  lean. 

The  first  premium  steer  was  a  remarkably  handsome,  finely  bred  and  well  proportioned 
animal,  and.  considering  age.  was  well  matured.  He  could  only  be  improved,  from  a 
butcher's  standpoint,  by  continued  liberal  feeding  and  skillful  handling  most  likely  to  in- 
sure the  proper  development  of  lean  to  fat.  He  was  nicely  proportioned  throughout,  with 
small,  neat  head,  short,  thin  and  nicely  tapering  neck,  and  medium  fine  in  none,  with 
straight  top  and  J^ottom  lines,  and.  for  a  yearling,  thickly  covered  with  mellow,  firm 
meat. 

The  second  premium  steer  was  but  a  shade  Inferior  In  any  particular,  but  was  not  as 
well  developed,  for  age.  as  the  animal  awarded  first  honor. 

The  third  premium  steer  was  not  as  nicely  proportioned  as  the  other  premium  animals; 
had  heavy  brisket,  uneven  top  line,  and  was  not  well  filled  in  rump. 


Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

■4 

.     CD 

i  ^ 
:  o 

h 

\f 

.   < 

:  o— 
:  »* 

Name  of  Cow. 

Breed. 

100 
101 

J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 

C.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago.. 

Average 

1.2G8 
2.059 

1.520 
1.925 

1.19 
0.93 

Lady  Peerless... 
Beefy  Back 

Grade  Shorthorn 
Grade  Hereford.. 

1.663 

1.722 

1.06 

First  premium.  $30.  to  cow  Lady  Peerless,  exhibited  by  J.  B.  GlUett,  Elkhart. 
Sscon^  premium.  $20,  to  Beefy  Back,  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  barren  grade  Shorthorn  cow  awarded  the  first  premium  was  a  superior  specimen 
of  a  profitable  butcher's  beast,  and  gave  every  Indication  of  cutting  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  choice  cuts. 

This  cow  had  a  small,  neat  head;  short,  thin,  nicely  tapering  neck;  straight  top.  bottom 
and  side  Hues;  was  fine  In  bone;  evenly  fatted;  well  let  down  In  twist;  well  proportioned 
throughout,  and  mounted  on  short  legs. 

The  grnde  Hereford  cow  was  over-ripe,  rather  patchy,  and  would  not  cut  to  as  good 
profit  as  the  first  premium  cow. 
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LOT  6-8WEEP8TAKES  BING8. 


Steer  3  and  under  4.  years. 


Ho. 


lxhEbit€r 


I. 


> 

32.  ^-S 
c=-oE 


Kamo  of  Steer. 


Breed. 


Morrow  &  Miilr,  CUnt'nv^Ky 
:  Morrow  A  Mutr*  ClJn  t*n  v.,Ky 
I  Siorrp  w  ^  Muir,  CUnfn  v*,Ky 
lMf>rrow&Miifr.  Cllnt'nv.,Ky 
|  Morrow  dt  Mulr.  rii  tit'n  v.,Ky 
I  Morrow  Jt  Muir,  t'liol'nv^.Ky 

J,  D.  Glllett,  KlkhftH I 

J.  D.  Hilletf,  Elkhiirt..^.., 

I  J.  h.  GilluU.  Elkhart 

J.  D.  Gfllett.  Elkhart 

J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

J.D.Gillett  Elkhart 

J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

T.  W.  Hunt,  Ashton 

T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashlon 

Amos  F.  Moore,  Polo 

John  B.  Sherman,  Ghicaigro. 

t  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton 

IH.  C.  Nelson,  Canton 

IC.  M.  Culbertson.  Chica^gro.. 
T.  L.  Miller  Co.,Beecher.... 
It.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. . . . 
T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. . . . 
T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher. . . . 
T.  L,  Miller  Co..  Beecher. . . . 


Average . 


i,x2y 

1.357 
1.268 
1,237 
1.237 
1.290 
1.217 
1.2d8 
1.298 
1.237 
1.234 
1.291 
1.224 
1.190 
1.242 
1.145 
1.190 


1.2 


1,910 
2.0^ 
1.NS5 
t.  Hih 
1.815' 
1,9001 
1,9% 
12.*>15 

J.  IH^ 

],K8til 
1.775 
1.KI5 
1.965 

1.330 
1.?<W 
2,H5 


.961 


1 .48  Cunnini^ham. 

l,571Tnlbott 

L42.LunC6 

1  54iHnmpeou  * 

1.41'Clay ,.. 

1  4KT^^m 

1.57|BftroBy  .„.*... 

1.5SPell 

1.47;t.'loixd  .„.,... 
i.4nlr{lftiikBtone.„ 

1  fi8;U^iid 

Ifi^lBkiod 

raMoMuUen. 

}M 

1.65 

1.6H 

I   441 

^.bt 

1.4^t 

!  .tRi 
1.71 
1  55 
}  iii 

1  M\ 


1,55 


lied  Chub  .... 
loorease  .,.,. 

HiiWbrt. 

FJevciHiice..,. 
Quid  m  NajD. 


gurd  . 
r 


rotid  Uorns.. 

Will 

Bat'holor ..... 
\V«s|ilnctoa  , 
IVjm  BrowD.. 


QrAde  Bhorthorn 


I  II 


Grade  Hereford. 

Hereford 

Grade  Hereford. 

Hereford 

Grade  Hereford 


Sweepstakes  premium.  $50,  to  steer  MoMullen.  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  steers  exhibited  in  this  ring,  with  few  exceptions,  were  too  fat  to  cut  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  some  were  much  past  their  prime  for  furnishing  a  desirable  quality  of 
meat. 

The  steer  awarded  sweepstakes  premium  was  a  good  handler,  and  gave  every  indication 
of  having  enjoyed  sufficient  exercise  and  other  favorable  natural  conditions  to  develop  a 
due  proportion  of  lean  meat.  He  had  not  matured  as  rapidly  as  some  other  steers  in  the 
ring,  but  was  more  evenly  covered  with  thick,  mellow,  firm  meat  of  the  most  desirable 
4iuaiity  for  the  consumer. 

This  steer  was  the  smoothest  animal  in  the  ring;  had  the  best  loin  and  rib.  smallest 
brisket  in  proportion  to  weight,  straight  and  even  top.  bottom  and  side  lines,  and  was  well 
filled  in  twist;  had  a  small  head,  short,  neat  neck,  was  well  filled  in  shoulder,  and  carried 
a  very  large  proportion  of  choice  cuts;  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  rather  leggy  and 
slightly  deficient  in  second  thigh,  there  was  but  little  room  for  improvement  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  profitable  butcher's  bullock. 
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Steers  2  and  under  3  years. 


Hq. 


Exhiblter, 


>-  i 

^^ 

> 

d^n 

Hi  &< 

a 

^     ' 

C-D  ■' 

VI 

1^ 

5^1 1 

at 

o 

< 

►    S3 

i^ 

T    £3 

o 

:  o.^ 

^ 

*- 

:  p^ 

Name  of  Bteer. 


"I 


J.  D.Gillolt,  Elkhart... | 

J.  D^Cillli.^tl.  Elkhart J 

I  J,  TJ.  Gillois,  rJklmn. _.| 

J.  i).  Gi!h^tt.  Elklmrt .„l 

C.  M,  V  ij  UM^riiSiitiH  ( Ml  J*^twro . . 
C-  M^  C'ultmrtBon.CliiL'iLuo. . 

C.  M.  Cnlhertfton.L'hioaco., 

T.  W.  Hunt.  Afthlou 

T.  W.  Huntn  Afthton 

T.  W.  Hunt,  Ashton , 

T.  W.  Hunt.  At^htuii 

T.  W,  HuiUh  Aaliton.- 

Da V 1  d  G  rai i  L^  F  i  ^  to  r^  bu  r^ . . .  i 
iMvId  Grant,  Poti^r^^hnrK. , , 
Diinljip  Urtps.,  Ahlngdon...  J 
iJufiJiinBrosM  AJp3D(riion[I(i.t 
G.t^.Uiirk'l^h.  M<4*;haiiiei*v.t 
Morrow  &  Mnir,  Clinton  v. ^ 

D,  W.  Still (li.  Jiiites.  ..  {Kr 
John  ]i.  Hlj*:frmiin.  <'hiciip>. 
Jj.  HttH'Sfon^  Oak  frm^kiWis. 
T.  L.  Milker  C.u.  HfvceJior  ... 
H,  C  Nplfi^n.  Clinton  .,,,,„, 

H.  C.  Nohori,  Canton 

H.  (J.  N(?lrton,  i-'antoii  ..,^,„ 

H.  0.  Neleon.  Clinton 

H.  C«  Kelson*  Canton  , 


AvurasrO*, 


Err 
him 

1. 04  Hf 
l.i>45 


1,  firs' 

L48& 
1.7&5 

i,ri4HM 
J.  no! 

1, 4.V« 
l,4f!>i 


1  J?J 
K7K 
2,^1 

1  ii:j 

1  5N 
I.4J 
l.(H 
1J« 
1  91 
1  ?J 

l.N^i 
1  TO 

1  Tn 

1,7H 
1  Ii7 
1.74 
1  SO 
1  79 
1.10 
I  K* 
HZ 
I   rW 

I    (iH 


Gr&de  Keriaford. 


Grade  Shi^rthom 


Oakl<3F *.,..JGrade  Shorthorn 

Clincher **<.^»      "  "* 

Ca^h    ..„-....-_.     ** 
WildBm...,^.,. 

Ili^lit-. 

Left. 

Spot  Pfti^li 

RoFrtl  inmrmer.. 

Rod  IjOrd. .... 

Thad.  Stev«3D8,„ 
EtkTOn      ...,.,.... 

rten^ation „. 

J  huHull 

Eelierd  . 

Airdrle  Boy  .,,,. 

Miiry  Boy .... 

AVk  Priitt.. 

Mutr   .... . 

Col.  MilJa 

Corl>orAl  ......,., 

Tom  ,,„.... 

Katii*il^  ..,..,,.... 

biiid  Sit,.. 

Q\^i^\  Flasot....... 

lii-ltiHl    _.. 

<Juid  Nano  ....,,. 
Mam  Qnid........ 


Shorthorn. ..*.-,. 

Hereford  it  Bh*|l! 

Shorthorn 

Grade  Shorthorn 
SUortborn. ,*„*.- 

Diivon ,.*- 

Grado  Htjrefortl- 
Ora4*?  ShonhQni 
Stiorthorn,,.*..*, 


am       l.b72 


IM[ 


Grade  Shorthorn 


Sweepstakes  premium,  $50.  to  steer  Echerd.  exhibited  by  David  Grant.  Petersburg. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  eighteen  head  of  steers  entered  in  this  ring  were  uniform  in  size,  and  in  color  as 
follows:    Red.  thirteen;  roan,  three;  white,  two. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  each  of  the  five  committeemen  voting  for  as  many 
different  animals. 

The  addition  of  several  committeemen  resulted  in  the  selection  of  a  very  superior  grade 
Shorthorn  roan  steer  for  the  flrst  honor. 

This  steer,  considering  his  size,  was  the  finest  in  bone,  had  the  straighest  top,  bottom 
and  side  lines,  and  would  cut  the  greatest  proportion  of  prime  meat,  to  gross,  of  any  of 
his  competitors. 

This  steer  was  well  covered  with  thick-  mellow  meat,  of  prime  quality;  was  well  propor- 
tioned throughout,  with  small,  neat  head,  and  short,  thin  neck. 

The  superior  quality  and  quantity  of  desirable  cuts  in  this  steer  made  him  a  profitable 
animal  lor  the  butcher  and  consumer. 
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Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

a 

OB 

o 
< 

Si 

•  ^ 

:  5z5 
:  o 
:  ^ 

:  csD 

Name  of  Steer. 

Breed. 

95  !c.  M.  CulbertBon,  Chicago. 

96  !T.  W.  Hunt,  Ashton.  [vllle. 

97  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jackson- 

685 
620 
719 
679 
614 
622 

1.025 
1.250 
1.565 
1,3-20 
8:^5 
1.280 

1.49 
2.01 
2.17 
1.94 
1.36 
2.05 

Curley. " . 

Grade  Hereford. 

Geo.  Washington 
Major 

Grade  Shorthorn 

98   Cobb  &  Phillips,  Kankakee. 
26  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis. 

Red  Acomb 

Jim 

Devon  

99   G.S.Burleicrh.Meehanioav.. 

Bailey 

Grade  Hereford. 

da 

Average 

656 

1.212 

1.84 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $50,  to  steer  Major,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 
REPORT   OP    COMMITTEE. 

The  ring  was  composed  of  one  Devon,  two  Grade  Here''ord.  and  three  Grade  Shorthorn 
steers.    All  the  animals  were  creditable  specimens  of  the  several  breeds  represented. 

The  best  animal  in  the  ring  was  a  roan  Grade  Shorthorn  steer,  of  fine  finish  and  well 
matured  for  age.  with  small  nead;  short,  thin  neck,  medium  fine  bone,  and  good  handling 
qualities ;  flesh  thick  and  mellow. 

This  steer,  considering  age.  was  well  toT>ped.  and  the  long  thick  loin  and  square  rump, 
straight  top  and  bottom  lines,  indicated  a  very  profitable  carcass  for  the  block,  and  meat 
of  superior  quality.  The  lower  line  was  very  good,  brisket  small,  well  filled  in  the  twist, 
and  flanked  low  down. 

The  other  steers  were  heavier  in  bone  and  forequarter,  and  not  as  well  developed  for 
age. 


Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

To- 
■  p 

•  7' 

:  ^ 

.  o 

;    < 

o 
< 

Ml 

Name  of  Cow. 

Breed. 

100 
101 

11 

12 
17 
18 

J.  D.  GiUett.  Elkhart 

G.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago.. 
Canada  West  Farm   Stock 
Assocla'n,  Brantford,  Can. 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jackson- 
T.  £.  Miller,  Beeoher..[ville 

T.  E.  Miller.  Beecher 

Thomas  Clark.  Beecher.... 
Nelson  Jones,  Towanda. . . . 

Average 

1.268 
2.059 

i.873 
2.424 
2.-243 
1,326 
1.777 
2.157< 

1.891 

1.520 
1,925 

1.875 
1,865 
1,560 
1.335 
1.410 
1.785 

1^659 

1 
1.19 Lady  Peerless... 

0.93,BeefyBack 

CSd. 
l.OOLady     Aberdeen 
0.76, Geneva's  Pride.. 
0.69  Maid  of  the  Mist. 
1.00  Lady  Elliott. 2150. 

Grade  Shorthorn 
Grade  Hereford. 

Shorthorn 

Hereford.'.!*.!'.!',! 

19 

0.79  Mav  Oueen  2d 

•  • 

13 

0.82 
0.89 

Miss  Molly  Bates 
[4th. 

Shorthorn 

Sweepstakes  premium,  |50,  to  cow  Lady  Aberdeen  3d,  exhibited  by  Canada  West  Farm 
Stock  Association.  Brantford,  Canada. 

REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE. 

The  sweepstakes  premium  for  the  best  cow  of  any  age  or  breed  in  the  show  was 
awarded  to  a  roan  Shorthorn  cow.  nicely  proportioned  throughout,  with  good  top,  bottom 
and  side  lines;  small,  neat  head:  short,  nicely  tapering  neck:  long,  broad  and  straight 
back;  deep  loin,  of  good  length;  well  proportioned  quarters,  and  fine  in  bone.  The  cow 
was  rather  too  fat  to  cut  to  the  greatest  profit,  but  in  many  respects  was  a  model  cow. 
covered  with  a  superior  quality  of  thick,  mellow  meat,  suited  to  the  wants  of  critical  con- 
sumers.   This  cow  was  a  non-breeder,  having  had  but  one  calf,  when  four  years  old. 
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LOT  7-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Open  to  all. 

Best  Steer  or  Cow  in  the  Show. 
Premium,  $100.  awarded  to  steer  MoMuUen,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  errand  honor  of  the  show  was  awarded  to  a  red  Grade  Shorthorn  steer,  8  and  under 
4  years  of  age. 

The  handling  qualities  oould  hardly  be  improved,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  too 
much  length  oi  limb— which,  to  the  superficial  observer,  might  give  the  impression  that 
the  animal  was  not  well  filled  in  the  twist,  there  was  but  little  room  for  criticism  or  im- 
provement. 

The  steer  was  well  proportioned  throughout,  and  had  a  grand  good  back  and  loin. 

This  steer  was  awarded  the  sweepstakes  premium  as  the  best  three-yeai  -old  steer  in 
tlie  show,  and  is  minutely  described  in  the  reportof  the  committee  passing  on  sweepstakes 
rings. 


LOT  8-OAR  LOADS. 


Cattle  3  and  under  4  years. 


Cab  Load  No.  1. 


.& 

„^ 

> 

No. 

Exhll>lt«^r. 

pi 

: 

Sp^ 

Breed. 

:  ^ 

:i^S 

EP 

:  o 

eroE 

m 

;  < 

■    0 

O 

^-^ 

< 

'  -^ 

I  P^ 

38 

J.D.  GllUitt.  Efkhart 

J.  D.  GJIItitt,  Elkhnrt.,. 

•2Mb 

1.5S 
1  S« 

MoCue  ,.„ 

Grade  Sbortliom 

2» 

P*.^ll  ,.., 

m 

J.  I).  GliUXt.  Elkhart. 

t.2<iA 

2,  HU 

lJS,ReHfI.„.„ ]     " 

SI 

J.  D.  GllletT,  Klkharr. 

1,257 

2,0Ha 

l.i;i>MfMull&n.. !     *' 

ai  1 

J.D.GilJott.  Elkbart........ 

J.D.GJUeti.  Elkbarl.,. 

1,237 

I  4tl 

BU>od  .„.„.,.... 

f  ■             *« 

sa 

bh'ickstoiie- . .^ 

*'             *' 

l{i 

J.D.  Glllolt,  Elkhart.. 

J.D.  Glll6tt.  Elkliart 

1,SG8 
1J76 

l,&ft& 
2,130 

i.m 

Hftrlfiy  ,„,_, 

H                            it 

35 

PbU  Sheridan.-., 

**                 ■" 

Average _....._.. 

1.2S7 

2MS 

IM 

Cab  Load  No.  2. 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 


J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.. 
J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. . 
J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.. 
J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart.. 
J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart.. 
J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart., 
J.  G.  Gillett,  Elkhart. 
J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 

Average 


1,329 

1.885 

1.48 

1,329 

1.980 

1.45 

1,329 

2.105 

1.58 

1,329 

2.045 

1.53 

1.268 

2.050 

1.61 

1.268 

1.740 

1.37 

1.237 

2.075 

1.67 

1.237 

1,825 

1.48 

1.291 

1,957 

1.52 

Snow 

Milk , 

White  Lad..... 

Norwav  , .. 

White  Fonthcsr 

Arn^tic  

White  Crefl-m  , 
Duwcy  . .. 


Grade  Shorthorn 
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Cab  Load  No.  S. 


Ko, 

Exhtblter, 

■5 

r 

> 

ill 

K&me  of  AjtimiiK 

BraecL 

1 

Joh  n  B .  Sh  e  rm  i\u  ^  C  [  i  ]  ■ '  iii^a       1 ,  ^1 
John  !3.  HhtirKiim .  r  fj  i ,  ;ti,n  h        1 ,  421 
Jo  m  11.  Shi^rmiti.  Clii  .^lijo,       l..*>9 
John  B*  3  lermim.  Chfi^aifio.       l-iSfMi 

2r2m 
1.9J0 
2.  iji) 

1.61 
I  M 

AboLonlok 

Bos^nlon __.. 

ahorthota», *.,*.. 

N 

Morrla....,,.,,,,. 

1 1 

n.n 

2.tio5;        IM 

Z^m<      i.fli 

l.S<tOi        l.4,'> 
1.S3S         1.6*J 
l,M2r»         1.40 

B^^Jmont 

'  * 

JIG 
U7 

John  B*  Kborxiittn.  r]iic'fl4;<:>^ 
John  B.  fi  lermari.  riimujfo 

1.237 
1.131 

i,;i9« 

JimBliiine.,.,.,. 
Fnink.  , 

G racial  Shorthorn 

118   John  B.  Sherman .  Oh  if  ago. 
41   John  B,  Bhermiih  Chicago. 

Robin  Hood 

Beveridee 

Shorthorn,,,,,,,. 
Grade  Shorthorn 

Avercyje ^^^ 

Law 

r9S£         l.U 

Cab  Load  No.  4. 


Morrow  &  Mutr.  Cllnt'nw^Ky 
Morrow i!t  Miilr,  (-llnt'nw.Ky 
M II  rro  \v  ^  M  u  I  p,  C 1  i  n  I '  ii  v,.  K  y 
Mi.>  rro  w  A:  M  ( i  i  r.  CI  i  n  I'  n  v .  ^  K  y 
M o [  r !> sv  &  M y ir.  C\ i ii Vti r. , Ky 
M  o  rro  w  A-  M  ij  i  r,  C  U  n  t*n  \'. .  K  y 
Mo  rro  vv  ."t  Mul  rXJ  i  n  i'  n  v , .  K  y 
Morrow  &  Mulr,  Clmfnv^Ky 


AvpTHfje . 


L284 
].29e 
K251 


\ 


h9W\ 
2.0851 
1.S5& 
1.S15 

1, 9iH> 


l/m'      l,!J2fi 


1.18  CunninghfLin. 

l.57,Talbolt 

L42<Lunc@  , 

l,4l!Clay  .„. 

i.&!>iBush ..;.. 

IJ57  Froaty,... 

l.4JiiToin  , 


,1  Grade  Shorthora 


1.54 


BampsoB . 


First  premium.  $160.  to  car  load  No.  1.  exhibited  br  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart. 

Second  premium,  $76,  to  car  load  No.  4,  exhibited  by  Morrow  &  Muir,  Cllntonville,  Ky. 

REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  a  oar  load  of  hiffh-^rrade  Shorthorn  steers  showinsr 
the  largest  averafire  srain  per  day,  and  a  uniformity  of  type  and  superior  quality  seldom 
excellea. 

The  steers  were  low  and  blocky  in  form,  fine  In  bone,  thickly  covered  with  firm,  mellow 
flesh,  and  well  proportioned  throughout. 

The  second  premium  car  load  of  cattle  very  nearly  approached  the  high' standard  (Of 
excellence  of  the  lot  awarded  the  first  premium,  and  a  critical  examination  was  necessary 
to  determine  the  matter. 

This  lot  of  cattle  were  not  as  uniform  in  form,  and  were  mounted  on  long  legs,  which 
made  the  animals  api)ear  more  rangy  than  the  first  premium  lot. 

The  second  premium  lot  of  cattle  refiected  great  credit  upon  the  breeder  and  feeder. 
For  profit  on  the  block  this  lot  was  much  above  the  average  of  first-class  butchers'  stock. 
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Cattle  2  and  under  3  years. 
Car  Load  No.  1. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

> 

p 
o 

<5 

pi 

:  ^ 

'   o 

:  < 

'.    !^ 

> 

ill 
III 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

62 
68 

J.D.  Gillett.  Elkh 
J.D.  G  llett.  Eikli 
J.D.  Gillett.  ElUli 
J.D.  G  llett.  EIWIl 
J.  D.G  llett.  E);:li 
J-  D.  a  llett.  Elkli 

irt 

irt 

\v\ 

irl. 

irt 

irt. 

irt. 

u-t.. 

•LfT.. 

tit 

872 
964 
964 
992 
780 
992 
903 
903 
811 
872 

1,845 
1.940 
1.755 
1.685 
1.635 
1.770 
1.580 
1.515 
1.605 
l,9a5 

2.11  John  Sherman  .. 
2.01  Cherrv 

Grade  Shot 

•thorn 

64 

1.82 
1.69 
2.09 
1.78 
1.74 
1.67 
1.97 
2.21 

Oakley 

65 
66 

Clincher    

Chance 

67 

Cash 

68| J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkli 

Garfield 

70' J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkh 

Storm 

71| J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkh 
72  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkh 

Chub   

Wild  Bill 

Average 

905 

1.726 

1.9, 

Cab  Load  No.  2. 


9|H.  C.  N  :-  .n.  Canton 

10, H.C.N  n.  Canton 

87  H.  0.  N  n.  Canton 

88.H.  C.  N  .    .n.  Canton 

891H.  C.N  :.n.  Canton 

90  H.C.N  in.  Canton 

91IH.  C.N  !    in,  Canton 

92  H.C.N  i    in.  Canton 

93  H.C.N  ;>n.  Canton 
94;H.  C.N  i.>n,  Canton 

Average 


907 

1.5-25 

1.68 

862 

1,450 

1.68 

964 

1,600 

1.65 

8S9 

1.420 

1.59 

954 

1.460 

1.53 

1,044 

l.52.=> 

1.46 

899 

1.375 

1.52 

893 

1.440 

1.61 

1.062 

1.550 

1.50 

900 

1.405 

1.56 

.934 

1.475 

1.58 

Belton Shorthorn 

Quid  Esset i 

Quid  Sit iGrade  Shorthorn 

Si  Quid '     " 

Quid  Nunc I 

Quid  Nam I 

Nam  Si i 

SiNam | 

NamlQuld ' 

Slow  Go I 


First  premium.  $150.  to  oar  load  No.  1.  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 
Second  premium.  $75,  to  car  load  No.  2,  oxhibited  by  H.  C.  Nelson.  Canton. 


REPORT   OF    OOMBHTTEE. 

The  uniformity  of  the  first  premium  lot  of  cattle  \,  as  noticeable,  and  the  average  gain 
per  day  of  the  entire  number  remarkable. 

The  steers  were  Grade  Shorthorns,  and  creditable  specimens,  and  as  butchers*  stock 
gave  assurance  of  cutting  to  profit,  both  for  the  dealer  and  consumer. 

The  lot  of  cattle  awarded  the  second  premium  was  much  above  the  average  of  choice 
steers;  they  were  not  as  uniform  in  type  as  the  first  premium  lot,  or  as  smooth,  and  were 
coarser  in  bone. 
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Ltift  hind  quarter  .. 


H 
H 

H 

02 

H 

•J   ^   ^ 

J=>  ^  ^ 
«  °°   1. 

o    -a 


Q 

OQ 
OQ 

PS 


CC       00 

O      C 


O    > 

*^     ^ 
o 

s 

n 
o 


Rifirht  fore  quarter. 


Left  fore  quarter . 


Hide. 


Tallow. 


Perct,  profitable -wt. 
carcass,  hide  and  tal- 
low, to  gr.  or  live  wt. . 


gig 


Ml 


;«» 


?s§|i 


;5? 


SI^SI 


Weight,  carcass,  hide 
and  tallow 


Per  cent  net  carcass 
to  gross  weight 

Weight  dressed  car- 
cass  

Live       weight        at 
slaughter 


^'44 1  s 


Weight  at  home 


Average  gain  per  day 
since  birth 


mm 

~ooo  I  to 
Wof     Ob 


?t?SS|5 


i 

if 

g 

ss^ 

g 

§ 

?£ 

553 

! 

m 

i 

i 

• 

S 

!• 

^  —^ 


Age  in  days 


a 


m\i 


■gSS 

o  0)  o 


lo- 
go's 


I 

> 


g 

n 


o 


n 


1      V 


a 

o 
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i 


I 

QQ 

M 
O 


cq 

P 
» 

QQ 

QQ 

P 


O 


Shrink  a£ro 

S88S  1  S 
1 

Blood  

^j^g^U 

Hide  trimmings 

232 

rf 

Lungs 

1.2 

9 

5 

Tongue 

?2S2 

Heart 

5 

Ijiver 

{2SiS 

15 

Guts 

s 

Paunoh 

gg^ 

S 

Feet 

2?3S 

o5 

Head 

S3 

s; 

Riglit  liind  quarter. .. 

m 

g 

n 

1 

1 

£ 

0 
t 

c 

1 

OQ 

1 
o 

S 

OQ 

•s 

c 
1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

> 

i" 

^ 

;« 
S 

55 

5 

1  " 

s 

1    12 

ci 

.2 

04  C4 

58 

0000 

^ 

S^ 

^ 

s 

•2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

<1 

J?? 


!> 

^ 

^ 


;j!? 
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LOT  11-HEAVIE8T  FAT  STEER. 


No, 


E^Ehlbltor. 


pi 

'  pi 

fi 

^2 

!   « 

:  * 

■K 

:? 

■  *■ 

■H 

Hame  of  Ste«r< 


Br^e«I« 


11<i  J.  D^Gillett.  Elkhart...... 

13"  Jotin  B-  fcShormaii,Ohicago 
121  John  B.  Bhcrman.  Chloiigo 

1</J  JohaShtidne:.  FloH4, 

l^M  !G,W.Bu rle  iif  h,  Mchaoa  lie Jft 
JL'-i  J.  JS.  iiiirtinati,  Freoport... 
131!  J,  S,  Ziirtnian.  Freeport,.,. 
H»B,J.  Gains  Jt  Sod,  Farm  Bitlg© 
li;4iJohn  1).  8he»rman,(liik^a^o 
125  John  B.  Shf;)rinivn,  Chicago 


l.ti33 
a.  123 

1.&44 

nm 
2.  riftai 

2.S19 


2,435' 
2.9t>0 
2,7fiO 
2,3711 

asm* 

2.345 
2.4O0 


1.49  Gen,  Grant Grade  Shortliorn 

ii.l*iNels»MDrrtfi. i     " 

IJj;  Tim ■*     ^ 

1  sa  Florid  Duke . . , . , ., Shorthorn, , , 

1 ,5?t  Star. , , . . ,  Grade  Hereford. 


Averagft.....^ j      2,060j      g,fl23 


l.Kl 
0.85 


1.^ 


Freeport ....  ...  .Grade  Biiorthoro 

Step  hen  Bon„..„     '* 
Conover  »,*,*.* 


Foote* 
Vermilion  . 


Shorthorn,,,... 


First  premium,  $75.  to  steer  Nels.  Morris,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago.    . 
Second  premium.  $60.  to  steer  Conover.  exhibited  by  James  Gains  &  Son.  Farm  Bldge. 
Third  premium.  $25.  to  Steer  Tim,  exhibited  by  John  B.  Sherman.  Chicago. 


LOT  12-EARLY  MATURITY. 
Steer  showing  the  greatest  average  gain  per  day  since  hirth— steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


1S[^. 


Exhl  biter. 


> 
^ 


U 


5 


Name  of  Steer, 


Breed, 


J,D,Ginettp  Elkhart „,,.... 
T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Boei^her..! 
T,  L.  Miller  Co,,  Beet^ber. .. 
J,  n.  Olllott,  Elkhart. 


4^1  Amos  F,  Moort\  Polo, 

m '  - 
4ft 


)J.D.GMIett,  Elkhart........! 

'r.*Morrow&Muir.^:|intonT,.Ky' 

113  J.  D.  Gtll*.^tt,  Elkhart 

4'>T.  W,  Hunt,  A^hton,.,.,,,. 
3  John  B.  Sherjuan,  Chicago. 


Average. 


1.1T6 
1.190 
1J90 

L29S 
l,3»t8 
1,105 
1.237 
1,21T 
l.!W9 


1.2 


2.130 

,.«,! 

3,I4B 

1  Wi 

2.03S 

1.71 

2,og& 

l.tiU 

i>.ia5 

i.«a 

3. 140 

\,m 

1.855 

IJI?! 

2JI75 

1,C7 

2.  MS 

l.f^. 

3.160 

1,€4 

2.^182 

1,70 

IPhil.  Sheridan... 

(.'f.Tirin+^ror , , 

liiti'helor......... 

McMullen 

Hawka  . **.,_* 

Bead.... 

FroKty. ,,,.,. 

WWiU'  Trcam  .... 

|[i'Tcji>e ,„ 

Morri.-i ,.. 


Grade  Shorthorn 
Grade  Hereford. 

Grade  Shorthorn 


Shorthorn*,  V.*,*. 


First  premium.  $50.  to  steer  Phil.  Sheridan,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Glllett,  Elkhart. 
Second  premium,  $25,  to  steer  Conqueror,  exhibited  by  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher. 
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steer  2  and  under  3  peara. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

85- 
:  & 

,     QD 

i  ^ 
i  < 

H 

< 

*- 

> 

III 

Name  of  Steer. 

Breed. 

72  J.  D.  GiUett,  Elkhart 

872       1,935 

2.21iWild  Bill 

Grade  Shorthorn 

62iJ.D.Glllett.  Elkhart 

66' J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

8721     1,8451       2.1l!John  Sherman.. 
7801      1.635'       2  09! Chance 

63  J.  D.  Gillett.  E  khart 

964       1,940 
811       1.6(»5 
9201      1.760 

1,054       1.925 
964'      1.755 

1.062;      1,900 
947       1,710 

2.01 
1.97 
1.91 
1.82 
1.82 
1.80 
1.80 

Cherry 

<i             • « 

71J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

Chub 

<  1             «« 

78 
85 

T.W.Hunt,  Ashton 

ihad.  Stevens... 
Kansas 

<  <             t  • 

T.  Ti.  Mill«r  rjo..  Bfiftp.her. .  _ 

Grade  Hereford. 

64  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 

Oakley 

Grade  Shorthorn 

81 
83 

David  Grant,  Petersburg... 
D.  W.  Smith,  Bates 

John  Bull 

Col.  Mills 

Averacre 

924 

1.801 

1.95 

First  premium,  $50.  to  steer  Wild  Bill,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart. 

Second  premium,  $25.  to  steer  John  Sherman,  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 


Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

CO 

:  ^ 

\  ^ 
:  o 

:  ."^ 

ill 

Name  of  Steer. 

Breed. 

*)7 

[ville.l 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jackson- 1 
G.  8.  Burleijfh.  Mechanics- 
T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashton.  [ville.  la 
Cobb  &  Phillips.  Kankakee. 

n    M  CnlhArfaon    ChiftAxro 

•719 
622 
620 
680 
685 
614 
614 
600 

644 

1.665 

1.280 

1.250 

1,320 

1,025 

850 

835 

690 

1,102 

2.17 
2.05 
2.01 
1.94 
1.49 
1.38 
1.36 
1.15 

1.70 

Major 

Grade  Shorth©m 

90 

Ballev 

Grade  Hereford. 

96 
98 
95 

Geo.  Washington 

Red  Acomb 

Curly 

Grade  Shorthorn 
Grade  Hereford. 

25  L.  Rawson,  Oak  ^reek.^is.' 

Bill 

Devon 

26'Ti.  BRWRnn.  Oak  Crftftk.  WiR.l 

Jim .. 

Ti 

L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek.  Wis. 
Avera^re 

Max 

•  • 

First  premium,  $50,  to  steer  Major,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 
Second  premium,  $25,  to  steer  Bailey,  exhibited  by  G.  S.  Burleigh,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 
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CLASS  B-HORSES. 


DAVID  E.  BEATY,  Superintendent 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  exhibit  of  Horses,  in  oonneotion  with  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  while  not  orifirlnally 
contemplated  by  tne  Board,  has  been  far  from  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  believed  that  if  horse  breeders  were  encouraged,  a  much  larger  and  more  attractive 
exhibition  would  be  assured. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  last  exhibit  of  horses. 


Name  and  Post  Office 
of  Exhibiter. 


I 


14: 
148 
149 
160 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 


Lewis  Adams.  Chicago.. 
A.  H.  Taylor.  Chicago.... 
A.  H.  Taylor.  Chicago  ... 
A.  H. Taylor.  Chicago..., 
David  McKay.  Chicago.. 
David  McKay,  Chicago.. 
David  McKay.  Chicago.. 
David  McKay.  Chicago., 
David  McKayjOhicago.. 


Date  of 
Birth. 


156  Crumpacker.  Winter  &  Co., 

Westville,  Ind 

Crumpacker.  Winter  &  Co. 
Westville.  Ind 


167 
158 


159 


Oct. 1876 

June....  1876 
April  15.1873 

May 1867 

Oct 1875 

May 1877 

May 1878 

June 1874 

July  ....1875 
April.... 1877 


Crumpacker.  Winter  &  Co. 

Westville.  Ind 

Crumpacker.  Winter  &  Co. 

Westville.  Ind 


May. 


.1878 


April.... 1879 
June.... 1879 


^ 

£0.^ 

o 

5*5^ 

IQ* 

o'<*^ 

5 

crsS 

o 

3-    •» 

< 

^Pi 

-- 

;§^ 

g 

2.   _  Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


1,610 
1.765 
1,625 
1.775 
1.845 
1,800 Grevey  . 


1.700 
1.700 
1.550 


.  Vetoe 

.  Grand  Union 
.  Montgomery 

.Florida 

.Young  Conquer'r 

.  Maria  

.  Lochiel 

.Young  Wallace. 
Sir  Wm.  Wallace 


I  Roadster . 
Trotter... 


What  you  Want. 

Vidocq 

Algerian 


Norman 

English  Draft 
Clydesdale... 


Norman . 


Respectfully  submitted. 


D.  E.  BEATY, 
Superintendent  Class  B,  Horses, 
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REPORTS  OF  AWARDING  COMMITTEES. 


CLASS  C-SHEEP. 


LOT  14-LONO  WOOLS. 


Wether  2  and  under  8  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

;    00 

Weight.    Nov.    4. 

> 

111 
hi 
ill 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

139 
140 

J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 
J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 
M.  N.  Hood.  Gueiph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Gueiph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Gue  ph.  Can... 

AveragA 

978 
978 
933 
933 
933 

232 
230 
280 
281 
232 

0.23 
0.23 
0.30 
0.30 

Dick 

Curly 

Cotswold 

141 

Tom 

•  • 

142 

Dick 

•  • 

143 

0.25 

Harry 

•  • 

951 

251 

0.26 

First  premium.  $12.  to  Dick,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur. 
Second  premium,  $8.  to  Tom,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Gueiph,  Can. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Curly,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring,  five  animals  were  shown— all  good. 

'  The  first  premium  wether  was  the  squarest  sheep,  with  very  full  ham.  and  highly  devel- 
oped in  the  best  mutton  points,  possessing  evenly-distributed  solid  flesh,  with  good 
butchering  qualities. 

The  animal  awarded  second  prize  was  rather  soft  in  flesh,  and  would  not  cut  to  so  good 
advantage  as  the  sheep  given  Che  first  place. 

The  third  premium  animal  compared  quite  favorably  with  its  competitors  in  external 
appearance,  but  was  slightly  deficient  in  openiug  qualities. 
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Wether  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


1—1*' 

8B 


CD  Q,-*: 

:  p-d 

«     30  "^ 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


144 
145 
146 


J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 
J.  A.  Brown  &.  Hon.  Decatur 
M.  N.  Hood.  Quelph.  Can. 


Averafire . 


613 
613 

568 


192 
185 
205 


0.31 
0.30 
0.36 


Billy... 
Tommy, 
Sandy  . 


Cotswold. 


598 


194 


0.32 


First  premium.  $12.  to  Sandy,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can. 
Second  premium.  $8.  to  Billy,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  Tommy,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Three  animals  were  shown  in  this  rinsr:  all  fine  yearlings,  showing  high  development 
and  good  keep. 

The  animal  awarded  first  premium  was  heavier  and  better  matured  than  his  compet- 
itors.   In  other  respects  the  lot  was  quite  even,  all  showing  good  killing  dualities. 


Ewe  2  and  under  3  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

■i! 

•  a 

J     OD 

:  '^ 
:  o 

o 
< 

a 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

147 

J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 

9781 

1 

244 

0.25 

Daisy 

Cotswold 

First  premium.  $12,  to  Daisy,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring,  only  one  animal  was  shown,  to  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Daisy  was  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  of  Decatur,  and  considered  a  very  good 
animal  for  meat  production.  Although  forced  to  take  honors  without  a  contest,  she  would 
have  made  a  good  showing  in  any  ring. 
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Ewe  1  and  under  2  yeans. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

.  o 

Weight    Nov.    4, 

hi 

.  Sp 
i  &« 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

148 

Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 
Morgan  &,  Cotton.  Camargo 
F.  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich- 
Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  8trawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Average 

584 
583 
613 
699 
599 
598 
597 

208 
208 
260 
200 
235 
245 
231 

0.36 

Wonder 

Cotswold 

149 

0.36 
0.42 
0.33 
0.39 
0.40 
0.38 

Perfection 

Maud  8 

150 

151 

Lovely 

15?. 

No.  475 

158 

No.  476 

154 

No.  478 

596 

226 

0.38 

First  premium,  $12.  to  Maud  B..  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich. 
Second  premium,  $8,  to  No.  476,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 
Third  premium,  $5,  to  Perfection,  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE. 

A  well  grown  lot  of  seven  yearlings  was  shown  in  this  ring. 

The  first  premium  sheep  was  slightly  better  in  ham,  with  better  opening  qualities  than 
the  others  comprising  the  ring,  though  not  so  heavy  nor  well  turned  as  the  wethers  of 
equal  age.    The  ring,  however,  was  pronounced  a  very  good  one. 


Ewe  under  1  year. 


155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


Exhibiter. 


F.  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich 
F.  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Average 


248 
217 
231 
230 
229 


231 


p* 


I   o-P  «* 

t     rn  <P 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


108  0.43  Willson  Ist 

991  0.45  Willson  2d. 

1361  0.59  No.  466 

1281  0.56  No.  466 

136  0.59  No.  467 


121 


0.521 


Cotswold. 


First  premium,  $12.  to  No.  465,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 
Second  premium.  $8,  to  No.  467,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  No.  466.  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  five  animals  exhibited  in  this  ring  were  a  very  fair  lot,  showing  good  breeding  and 
keep,  resulting  in  admirable  development  for  animals  of  their  age. 

Nos.  466. 467  and  466,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  of  Ottawa,  were  awarded  first,  second 
and  third  premiums,  respectiyely. 
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LOT  16-MIDDLE  WOOLS. 
WetJier  2  and  under  3  years. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


p* 


CD  Q*'«J 

P£«  "^ 

S»*  ;  Name  of  Animal. 

I! 


Breed. 


160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 


J.H.Potts  &  Son,  J'cksonv'le 
J.H.Potts  &  Son,J'ok8onv*le 
J.H.Potts  &  Son.J'cksonv'le 
J.  V.  Muir.  Cilntonville,  Ky. 
J.  V.  Muir,  Clintonville.  Ky. 
Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 
Morgan  &  Ootton,  Gamargo 


964 
964 
964 
1,006 
1,006 
949 
943 


185 
187 
201 
209 
195 
282 
221 


Average. 


0.19  Bally  .... 

0.19  Jack 

0.20|Charley  , 
0.20  Swift..... 
0.19iFord.... 
0.24  Model  ... 
0.23  Major  ... 


971 


204 


I 


0.21 


Southdown 


Shroj?8hire. 


First  premium,  $12.  to  Model,  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo. 
Second  premium,  $8,  to  Major,  exhibited  oy  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  Charley,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville. 

REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

Seven  animals— two  Shropshires  and  five  Southdovms— constituted  this  ring,  making  a 
very  fine  display. 

The  sheep  awarded  first  and  second  premiums  were  Shropshiredowns.  bred  in  Illinois, 
from  imported  parents. 

The  third  premium  animal  was  a  Southdown  of  high  merit 

The  entire  ring  was  pronounced  as  fine  as  anything  ever  shown  in  a  fat  stock  exhibition. 


Wether  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

CD 
•     & 

II 

:  '^ 
:  o 
I  < 

Pi 
jf 

Average  gain  per 

day.   in   pounds. 

since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

167 

168 

J.H.Potts  db  Son.J'cksonv'le 
J.H.Potts  &  Son.J'cksonv'le 
J.H.Potts  &  Son.J'cksonv'le 
Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 
Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 
M.  K.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 

Average  

182 
582 
588 
580 
673 
568 
568 

156 
147 
165 
196 
167 
152 
165 

0.26 
0.25 
0.28 
0.34 
0.29 
0.27 
0.29 

Tom 

Dick 

Southdown 

169 

Harry 

•  • 

170 

Monarch 

Shropshire  

171 

Milton 

17^ 

Duncan 

Southdown 

173 

Donald 

577 

164 

0.28 

First  premium,  $12.  to  Monarch,  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo. 
Second  premium.  $8,  to  Harry,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Duncan,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

Seven  animals— five  Southdowns  and  two  Shropshires— constituted  this  ring,  and  the 
lot  was  pronounced  exceptionally  fine,  even  in  size  and  flesh. 

The  first  premium  was  given  to  IJIonarch,  a  finely  developed  "Shropshiredown  wether; 
the  second  to  Harry,  a  Southdown,  and  the  third  to  Duncan,  a  Shropshiredown. 

In  both  this  and  the  preceding  ring  the  honors  were  so  evehly  divided  between  the  con- 
testing breeds  as  to  leave  their  respective  champions  little  reason  for  boasting. 
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Wether, under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

S3- 
% 

Pi 

:  a 
•  o 

:  < 

!   .^ 

Average  gain  per 
day.  in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

174 

J.H.Potts  &  Son.  J'cksonVle 
J.H.  Potts  6i  Son.J'oksonv'le 

213 
213 

193 
193 

0.90 
0.90 

No.  21 

Southdown 

175 

No.  28 

Average 

213 

193 

0.90 

First  premium.  $12.  to  No.  21.  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville. 
Second  premium,  $8,  to  No.  28.  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

But  two  animals  were  shown  in  this  rinfir.   They  were  fine  specimens  of  the  Southdown 
breed,  the  property  of  one  exhibiter.  and  fully  merited  the  premiums  awarded. 


Ewe  2  and  under  8  years. 


> 

I 

.     > 

go 

No. 

Exhibiter. 

•  e. 

Ca® 

Name  of  Animal.           Breed. 

:  § 

!z! 

l-ol 

•     CO 

o 

< 

.    CP 

:  ^ 
:  o 

^^S 

!    ^ 

f^ 

:  ?% 

176 

J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 

978 

220 

0^ 

Lady 

Shropshire  

First  premium.  $12.  to  Lady,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  single  sheep  shown  in  this  ring  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  her  breed,  well  bred 
and  fattened,  and  was  worthy  her  honors,  though  won  wltnout  a  contest. 


LOT  17-GRADE8  OR  CROSSES. 
Wether  2  and  under  3  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

4 

Ik 

a. 

CO 

0 
< 

i 

0 

> 

5'p® 

®^(F5 

era® 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

177 

178 

John  Hudson,  Moawequa. . . 
F.  Willson,  Jackson, Mich.. 

Average 

959'        188 
978         274 

0.19 
0.28 

Horace  Greeley  . 
Arkel 

Gr'de  Shropshire 
Grade  Cotswold.. 

968 

231 

0.24 

First  premium.  $12,  to  Arkel,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Horace  Greeley,  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 
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REPbRT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Only  two  animals  were  shown  in  this  ring,  and  were  fair  representatives  of  the  two- 
year-old  class.  The  wether  given  the  first  premium  was  in  better  flesh  and  more  fully 
developed  than  his  competitor,  was  sired  by  a  Cotswold  ram,  dam  a  Southdown  ewe. 
This  animal  had  run  on  pasture  without  grain  for  two  months,  but  since  August  1  was  fed 
oats  and  corn. 

No  second  premium  was  awarded. 

The  animal  given  third  place  was  a  cross  from  a  Shropshiredown  sire  on  a  Cotswold 
ewe:  was  fed  corn  and  grass,  and  recently  allowed  small  rations  of  oil  cake.  Flock  aver- 
aged about  nine  pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 


Wether  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

9 
w 

o 
< 

h 

o 
< 

Average  gain  per 
day,  in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

179 

John  Hudson.  Moawequa .. 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can... 
F.  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich.. 

Average 

1      - 

(>01           1.30 

0.21 
0.33 
0.34 
0.27 

Diamond 

Gr'de  Shropshire 

1811 

568 
568 
618 

189 
193 
166 

Jim 

Grade  Oxford 

181 

Ned..::::::::.:::: 

18? 

Mack 

Grade  Cotswold. 

587 

169 

0.29 

First  premium,  $12.  to  Jim,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Canada. 
Second  premium,  $8.  to  Ned.  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Canada. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  Mack,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  first  premium  animal  was  from  an  Oxford  ram  and  a  Cotswold  ewe:  was  allowed 
pasture,  with  oats  and  pea-meal,  ana  recently  a  diet  of  turnips;  also  regular  allowance  of 
Thorley's  food. 

The  second  premium  animal  was  from  an  Oxford  ram  and  a  Grade  Leicester  ewe;  was 
fed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  premium  sheep. 

The  sheep  receiving  third  money  was  from  a  Cotswold  sire  and  Grade  Merino  ewe;  was 
allowed  to  run  on  pasture,  and  since  August  1  was  fed  corn  and  oats. 


Wether  under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

:  Q, 
:  » 

.    v; 

•   en 

i  ^25 
:  o 

;    < 

Average  gain  per 
day.  in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

183 

John  Hudson.  Moawequa. . . 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Cati... 

Average : 

236 
203 
203 

107 
129 
115 

0.45 
0.63 
0.60 

Parnell 

Gr'de  Shropshire 

1M 

John 

Gr'de  Southdown 

185 

Abe 

Grade  Oxford 

214 

117 

0.52 

First  premium.  $12.  to  Abe,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 
Second  premium.  $8,  to  John,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 
Third  premium,  $5,.to  Parnell.  exhibited  by  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  first  premium  animal  was  from  an  Oxford  sire  and  Grade  Southdown  ewe. 

The  lamb  awarded  second  premium  was  from  a  Southdown  ram  and  a  Orade  Cotswold 

The  animal  ffiven  third  place  was  from  a  Shropshiredown  sire  and  a  Cotswold -South- 
down ewe;  was  fed  on  srrass  alone  since  weaning:,  which  occurred  during  latter  part  of 
August. 


Ewe  2  and  under  3  years. 


id             > 

i 

'a"  2 

No. 

Exhibitor. 

Q* 

crP  ®    Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

a; 

o 

§i| 

« 

< 

.    CP 

% 

^ 

ill 

186 

John  Hudson,  Moawequa.. 

970 

164,       0.17 

Vic  Woodhull.... 

Gr'de  Shropshire 

First  premium.  $12,  to  Vic  Woodhull,  exhibited  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring,  but  one  animal  was  shown;  a  fine  specimen,  in  good  condition,  bred  from 
a  Shropshiredown  sire  and  a  Cotswold-Southdown  ewe;  was  fed  on  grass  and  corn,  with 
recently  some  oil  cake. 


Ewe  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

1 
Exhibitor. 

1 

% 

4 

:  c 

•  ^ 
:  o 

:  f' 

!    !^ 

OD  0*< 

So® 

Bit 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

187 

John  Hudson.  Moawequa.. 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.     ood,  Guelph.  Can. . 

Average 

598 
568 
568 

568 

575 

144 
177 
177 
159 

164 

0.24 
0.31 
0.31 
0.28 

0^ 

Nannie 

Gr'de  Shropshire 

188 

Peggy  

Grade  Oxford 

189 

Betty 

190 

Flora  

•  >        •  i . 

First  premium,  $12,  to  Peggy,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 
Second  premium,  $8,  to  Betty,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Flora,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  premium  animals  in  this  ring  were  from  an  Oxford  sire  and  a  cross  Cotswold- 
Leicester  dam,  and  were  on  pasture  feed  alone,  until  shipped  to  the  Show. 
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Ewfi  under  1  year. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 


S3- 

9> 


0® 


i| 

CD  >-« 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


John  Hudson.  Moawequa..  232 

M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can ...  203 

M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can ...  203 

M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can...'  203 

F.  Willson.  Jackson,  mch. .  203 

M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can ...  I  203 


Averasre. 


208 


92 
102 
103 
125 
103 

99 


0.39  BCiss Nancy Gr'de  Shropshire 

0.50  Lily  Grade  Oxford, 


0.60 
0.61 
0.50 
0.48 


104 


0.50 


Daisy 
Rosy 


Jennie  .: i  Grade  Cotswold 

Euerenia Grade  Merino... 


First  premium.  $12.  to  Rosy,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can. 
Second  premium.  $8,  to  Daisy,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can. 
Third  premium,  $5.  to  Lily,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  premium  lamb  was  from  an  Oxford  sire  and  a^rrade  Cotswold- Southdown  ewe; 
had  been  on  pasture,  with  no  other  feed,  until  shipped  for  the  Show. 

The  second  and  third  premium  animals  were  from  an  Oxford  ram  and  Cotswold  ewe; 
had  been  fed  some  oats  and  peas  and  allowed  access  to  pasture. 


LOT  18-SWEEPSTAKES. 
Wether  2  and  under  3  years. 


9«w 

Exhibitor. 

a. 

-  5 

»  ft 

■    PB 

Breed. 

160 
161 
168 

J. H. Potts  &  8on,J'ekaonv*le 
J.H.Pott4*&  SoruJ'ekeonvle 
J.  V.  Mulr.  Clintojiville,  Ky. 
J.  V.  Muir,  CUntonviile,  Ky. 
J,  A*  Brown  &  Son.  Dt^oitur 
Morgan  ^  Cotton*  Cuniurj^o 
MorKiio  &  Cotton.  Cftmnrgo 
F.  Willson.  .Tackflon.  Mich 
M.N.  Hood,  Gti^luh.  Can  -. 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can.. 

9M 

i^ooe 

i;wi 

949 
^^ 

385 

m 

2SMt 
'221 

0.1!> 
0.19 
0.20 

Bally... ._.. 

.Ittck._. ,.- 

Swift 

Boutbdown  ...*„ 

IM 

0J& 
0/23 

Ford.. 

' ' 

140 

Curly    

Cotswold  .. 

14S 

16ti 
178 
HI 

D,t£4 
0.23 
03S 
0.30 
0.30 

ModeL.,. _.. 

MiLJor  .„.„ 

Arkel 

Tom ..-.. 

Shropshire, 

Graae  Cotawoki- 
Cotf*\i''oM  .^  ^ 

U?> 

Dlok. „.„.„.„.. 

Avera^e.^..-..^, 

im 

L>29 

0  23 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $25,  to  Arkel,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

.    Ten  animals  were  shown  in  this  ring,  all  in  fine  condition,  and  pronounced  by  judges  a 
'magnificent  lot.  comprising  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Shropshiredowns  and  Crosses. 

The  premium  wether,  a  Southdown- Cots  wold  cross,  showed^remarkable  development  in 
the  best  meat-producing  points;  was  well  filled  and  evenly  fatted. 
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Wether  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 


Exhiblter. 


>• 

>• 

•  a 
:  p 

^ 

-r5 

•     OB 

o 

tr5£. 

-i 

.    CP 

:  o 

:  S-S 

•  < 

•^ 

:  »^ 

Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


1«7  J.  H.Poll^&  yon..Tac-k\jll.- 
IfiH  J.  H,  Potts  &  SoiuJa-kviil*' 
Iti!*  J.  H.  Polls  Jt  Son.  Jnek  vilJo 
141  J.  A.  Brown  &  SoD.D^jcarur 
ITfl  Mo f Kan  &  Ccfttun^  CanmrKO 
171  More  An  &i  Cotton.  Uamarijo 
ISO  M.  N"  Hood,  tTueJpb,  Van..., 
181   "  "  "      '   -      *  '    " 


140 


M,  S*  Hoo6,  Guelph,  Cun. 
M,  >' .  Hood.  GuelDh.  Can . . .  | 


Averajfo , 


573 
5Suj 


ir^i  II  i^j  Tain  , ,..,,„  Soutlido wn  , ,  -, 

H7  ii  25  Dick ..,-„,, 

1(55  nas  Harry I 

\\\2  0  31  Billf.. . -.,-..  Cotswold....... 

1%  tf ,34  Moniireh Shropshli-e..., 

Ifi7  tK^iMilton... ._.  *'  

im  <i.33Jim .....iGrado  Oxford, 

aii5.  tK»3  8and>' Ootswold* , 


17D|       0  31 


Sweepstakes  premium.  $25.  to  Harry,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Pott&  &  Son,  Jaoksonville. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring  nine  good  animals  were  shown,  including  Cotswolds,  Southdowns.  Shrop- 
shiredowns,  and  one  fine  specimen  of  Oxford -Cots  wold. 


Wether  under  1  year. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


k§    it 


I 


O        SB 

^^'^ 
•  oS. 
:  cp 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


174 
175 
183 
184 
185 


J.  H.  Potts  &  Son. Jack' ville 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jack'ville 
John  Hudson,  Moawequa .. 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 


Average . 


213' 
2131 
236' 
203, 
203| 


lfl3 
193 
107 
129 
1151 


0.90  No.  21.... 
0.90  No:  28.. 
0.45,Parnell.. 
0.63ljohn.... 
0.56  Abe 


213 


1471 


0.69 


Southdown  . 


Gr'de  Shropshire 
Gr'de  Southdown 
Grade  Oxford 


Sweepstakes  premium,  $25.  to  Abe,  exhibited  by  Geo.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 
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Ewe  2  and  under  3  years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

> 

» 

r 

i- 

:  o 

Average  gain  per 
day  in    pounds 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

147  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur 

978 
978 
970 

224 
220 
164 

0.25 
0.23 
0.17 

Daisy 

Cotswold 

17«J  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 

Lady 

Shropshire 

18G 

John  Hudson.  Moawequa.. 

Vic.WoodhulL... 

Gr'de  Shropshire 

Average  

975 

203 

0.21 

Sweepstakes  premium,  $25,  to  Daisy,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur. 


Ewe  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

a 
«< 

< 

-1 

O 
< 

> 

ODC.< 
<5>      j^ 

III 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

187 
150 

John  Hudson.  Moawequa... 
F  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich.. 

598 
013 
5(»8 
508 

144 
260 
177 
177 

0.24 
0.42 
0.31 
n  81 

Nannie 

Mauds 

Gr'de  Shropshire 
Cotswold 

188   M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can... 

Peggy 

Grade  Oxford 

189  ;M.  N.  Hood,  ftiielnh.  Can.. 

Betty . 

15'^ 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Average 

599i         235;        0.39 
5!>8I          245,        0.40 

No.  475 

Cotswold 

153 

No.  476 

590;         206 

0.34 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $25,  to  No.  476,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 


Ewe  under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

o 
< 

h 

;  o 
.  < 

> 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

155 

F.  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich.. 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. . . 
M.N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can. . . 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

248 
203 
2(13 
203 

"m 

231 

108 
102 
103 
125 
99 

0.43 
0.50 
0.50 
0.61 
0.48 

Willson  I 

Cotswold.            * 

19? 

Lily 

Grade  Oxford 

193 

Daisy 

194 
196 

Rosy , 

Eugenie  ...> 

Grade  Merino 

157 

i:«i         0  59 

No.  465 

Cotswold. 

158 

136 

0.56 

No.  466 

159 

0.59 
0.63 

No.  467 

•  • 

Average           

21* 

117 

Sweepstakes  premium,  $25,  to  No.  466,  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 
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LOT  19-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  Wether  or  Ewe  in  the  Show, 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

•4 

if 

i  '^ 
:  o 

si 

:  ^ 
•  o 
:  < 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

167 

J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jack'ville 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jack'ville 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jack'ville 
J.  V.Muir,Clintonville.Ky. 
J.  V.  Muir.  Clintonvillo,  Ky. 
J.  A.  Brown  &Son,  Decatur 
J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 
Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 
Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 
F.  Willson.  Jackson.  Micii.. 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can... 

Abner 3trawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 

Average  

582 

964 

1.684 

1.371 

1.371 

978 

978 

949 

943 

978 

699 
598 

156 
185 
183 
218 
199 
232 
244 
232 
221 
274 
280 
281 
235 
245 

0.26 
0.19 
0.10 
0.16 
0.15 
0.23 
0.25 
0.24 
0.23 

Tom 

Southdown.  ... 

160 

Bally 

197 

No.  10 

(<          ....--, 

198 

Steve 

•  • 

199 

Bill 

•  •          

139 

Dick 

Cotswold 

147 

Daisy 

165 

Model 

Shroij'hire.IIilJ.* 

166 

Major 

178 

0.28 
0.30 
0.30 
0.39 
0.40 

Arkel 

Grade  Cotswold' 

141 

Tom '. 

Cotswold. 

142 

Dick 

1,52 

No.  475 

« •                 ""• 

153 

No.  476 

«< 

990 

227 

0.2. 

Premium.  $30,  to  Model,  exhibited  by  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

Fourteen  animals  were  shown  in  this  ring— Cotswolds,  Southdowns  and  Shropshire- 
downs,  with  one  grade  Cotswold.  All  were  well  fatted,  though  the  two-year  old  sheep 
showed  somewhat  highest  flesh.  The  prize  animal  was  a  Shropstiiredown.  remarkably 
developed  in  ham  and  loin,  carrying  fat  well  distributed,  indicating  fine  opening  qualities. 


LOT  20-HEAVIEST  FAT  SHEEP. 

Open  to  all. 
Wether  or  Ewe  of  any  age. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

;    QD 

Average  gain  per 
day   in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

178 

F.  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich.. 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 

Average 

978 
933 
933 
568 
598 
"  1,323 

274 
280 
281 
189 
245 
262 

028 
0.30 
030 
0.33 
0.40 
0.19 

Arkel 

Grade  Cotswold. 

141 

Tom 

Cotswold.  . . 

U?> 

Dick 

1H0 

Jim 

Grade  Oxford 

^fi!^ 

No.  476 

Cotswold '." 

vm 

Blank 

888 

255 

0.30 

Premium,  $60,  to  Dick,  exhibited  by  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can. 
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LOT  21-CAR  LOADS. 

80  Fat  Wethers  2  and  under  3  years. 

Cab  Load  No.  1. 

(Ayerasre  weight.  164  pounds.) 


Exhibitor. 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson, 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson.* 
John  Hudson, 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson. 
John  Hudson, 
John  Huddon. 
John  Hudson, 
John  Hu<lson, 


Moawequa Moses 

Moawequa Aaron 

Moawequa Jack 

Moawequa Caps 

Moawequa |CoIonel 

Moawequa John 

Moawequa Josh 

Moawequa Tom 

Moawequa Dick 

Moawequa Sherman 

Moawequa Liffhtfoot 

Moawequa Bob 

Moawequa General 

Moawequa iHanoock 

Moawequa ICronin 

Moawequa Grant 

Moawequa !  Arthur 

Moawequa (Ham 

Moawequa Frank 

Moawequa Ben 

Moawequa Abe 

Moawequa Tim 

Moawequa Jim 

Moawequa Mansfield 

Moawequa Woodhull 

Moawequa Carter  Harrison. 

Moawequa iMarshull  Field... 

Moawequa I  John  Logan 

Moawequa David  Davis 

Moawequa Horace  Greeley.. 

I  1 


.  Grade  Shropshire. 


Cab  Load  No.  2. 
(Average  weight.  153  pounds.) 


Morrow  &Muir. 
Morrow  &Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir, 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir, 
Morrow^  Muir, 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow^  Muir, 
Morrow^  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  A  Muir. 
Morrow  &,  Muir. 
Morrow  Jk  Muir. 
Morrow  A  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow  &  Muir. 
Morrow^  Muir, 
Morrow  &  Muir, 
Morrow  &  Muir, 
Morrow  &,  Muir. 


Clintonville.  Ky No.    1. 

Ciintonville.  Ky No.    2. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.   3. 

Clintonville,  Ky |No.    4. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.   6. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.    6. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.    7. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.    8. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.    9. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  10. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.  11. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  12. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.  13. 

Clintonville.' Ky No.  14. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  15. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.  16. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  17. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  18. 

Clintonville.  Ky..., No.  19. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  20. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  21. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  22. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  23. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  24. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  25. 

Clintonville,  Ky No.  2iJ. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  27. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  28. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  29. 

Clintonville.  Ky No.  30. 


Southdown  . 


First  premium.  $60.  to  car  load  No.  2.  exhibited  bv  Morrow  &  Muir.  Clintonville.  Ky. 
'"  -----       d  by  John  Hudson,  Moawequa. 


8econd  premium.  $30,  to  car  load  No.  1.  exhibited 

—11 
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CATALOGUE— CLASS  C—SHEEP. 

E.  B.  DAVID,  Superintendent. 


Name  and  PostolHoe  of 
Exhibitor, 


■  « 

o 
< 


s^5 

I"" 


Name  of  Animat 


BreeiL 


J.  H,  Pi?ttH  &  Bon,  Jaek'vHlJ 
J.  H.  PotUiA:  Son.Juck'vide' 
J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jm!k  vllle 
J*H  .Pot  ts  &  aon.J'eknon  v'l<? 
J.H.PotU  &  Bon.rek&onvle 
J,H*rott*  &  Kon.J'L'kfiionv'Io 
J.  H.PotU  ft  KonJ'cksoti  v'lo 
J^H^PottB  &  fc^on.JVkfioijvlo 
J.H^PortB  St  SoiiJ'ckHOov'lu 
J.  V.  Muir.  CllTitonvllle*  Ky\ 
J.  V.  Mulr,  CHnlonsilit?.  Ky. 
J.  T.  Muir  CliyfonvilJe,  Ky, 
J.  V.  Mulr.  Clinton vJtle.Ky., 
J.  V.  Muir.  Olititonvine,  Kyj 
N*  Y.  Sin  <+o  Hn^^tlorii'  Asw'n 
J!ir.  Y.  Rli^^p  ttrf  i  (ierb'  Ati,s'ti 

N.  Y.  Sli I'  JiTt-'dtirs'  kf<H'n 

K,Y.  f^tM  .  p  I!r or^^' Asa'D 

N.  Y.  WJh'L'f^  r.rri '<{(,' rs'  A&B'ti 
N,  Y,  Blir-j'pt  Jiri^'»HiI<.*T^'  At^'i'n 
J.  A.  BpmW]!  .^;  SutitDi'uaturi 
J*  A.  JtnnvEi  it  Soii.liccaturi 
J.  A.  Bi^fuii  \  Son.  Dei'tituri 
J*  A,  Bruwn  A;  Sdii.  Dt^f^atur 
J.  A.  I3rown  4^  Son,  Uocntiir| 
.1.  A.  Brown  &  SotuDocnUin 
Jolin  trua^on.  MonwtM(ui*  _) 

Ji'!!'!!   TVll'I-'^n,  MoiiWCqUD  ..; 

J  ■  ■  1 1 1 1  H 1 1 '  U  ijti,  Moa wt?f  I  iiH  .  - ' 
J..hrj  II  ij  a  SI  Hi.  MoitWLvitjia  .,.| 
h'hri  f  I  ijilsMii,  Miiiiwt^qun  _| 

^r^Tfiri  iV  ('otton,€amflrKoi 
M^Mu  ^'t  (Motion,  t-aiJiariEto 
^ri^\m  *!t  <!otton.  f'amnreo 
H  trim  Ai  i3ott€Hi.  Cttnj.^rtro 
>s\L;iin  A  Cotton.  Ciimftmo 
'i-^^iri  J£:  Cotton,  Camuri;;o 

MurtfiUi  A:  Cotton,  Cnmiir^fo 

Mori^nn  &  Cotton.  CaniHTKo 

Mr»r(?(ui  i!t  Pottpn.  Caninrito 

Mf>rtran  it-  Cotton.  Cainnreo 

Murpto  &  r'orton.  Cflmarico, 

F.  U  JIlHOii.  Jnckson.  Mli^h.. 

F.  WillsoiiH  Jaokwon.  Mlc^h. 
kF.  Wiilfion.  .rnckaon,  MM*h,. 
[F.  WUIaon.  Jackson.  Mleh. 

F,  Wint*ofi.Jttek9on.Mlcb.., 
IF,  Willson.  Jaf^kfton,  Mich„ 

F*  Wilfflon.  Jackson.  Mlcti.. 

F.  WJJlson.  Jiickaon,  Mich.. 

Abupr  Strawn,  UtrAwii..-,,. 

Abnor  Strewn*  Ottuwa,...*. 

Abner  H  i  ra wn .  ott  a  w  a 

Abuer  Strawrn  Ottawa 

Abnrt  8trawn,  Ottawa...... 

Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa,..,.. 

Aba4>r Mtruwti.  Ottawa,,,... 

Abner  Btriiwr>,  Ottawa.. 

Abni^r  Stniwn,  Ottawa.,,,.. 

AbrnT  ytrawa,  Ottawa 

Abui!r  Htrawo,  Ottawa 

Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa. 


964 
964 

5S2 
592 

588'' 
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1.13841 

1.571! 
1.3711 
1,371; 

2.0431 

2M2\ 

2.ft42 

Gial 

0131 

978 
97^\ 
978! 

97S| 


185 

187 
2Ull 
ICfi 
117 

1%1 
199 
1S3 
20!*i 
I9&I 

318l 
t1»9i 
13S 

ml 
i£ 

m 

HO 
124 
185, 
1921 

2^ 
232i 

13l» 
lfl7 
144 
92 
]<U 
188 

309, 

awt>i 


221 

1%! 
167 
198 
19S 
2«n 
274. 

]*>« 

IOH; 
235> 

245! 

231 


13I51 

ise 


am 

0.25 
0.^ 
0_90[ 

«.lft' 

1».2(l 

«  15 
O.lti; 
0.151 

0.<ni 
OjJil 
O-OT 
OJi*ii 
OJiO 
0.31 
0.35 
ii.Zi 
0  ;SJ 
0.2:i 
0,^1 
0.4.^ 
0  2^ 

o.:i!> 
0  17 
OJW 

OJki 

oat* 


SftJlv  .,,... 

Jack - 

Charli-y  ....«,.-. 

Tom -,. 

DJLk 

Harry 

No-  21 

No.  28...... 

No.  Itt ,__. 

swta...„......... 

Ford 

Charley  „„....,. 
Stove. ..,.,._...., 
Bill,... 

\!^^H,-rn_ ,. 

L^n'i^niea 

ljh>onilie!d 

Avon  ............ 

tintano..- 

Tommy  .......... 

Billy 

DniKy. .,. 

CnHy 

niek .,. 

Lady . .... 

Dlnjnoad, 

Prtrnoll ........... 

Mannie  , 

Mi4s  Nunoy  ....^. 
Vic  Woodbull... 
Horace  Gr««ley. 

Wonder ..... 

Perf«etlon  .,.,,,. 

Lovolj^ 

Breeding  Ewe  , . . 


Sotithdown  . 


Meiitio  . 


CotBwold. 


0.34Model 

*.a3Mrtjor ... 

0.34  Monarch  ...... 

0,3»'MIUOQ 

OlJiMlftphlof 

0.;t£  .Terry  ,.„ 

O.i^MaodS,  .......... 

0.2S  Arkel. 

(*  27  Mack  ...,. 

0  4H  Wlllaoal 

0,4;Vwni9ort  II 

0.2&' Chubby  ....... 

o.5«, Jennie 

0  SfliNo,  4tB.. ,._... 

O.IV 

e,40,No.  47e.. 

tJ.37,No.  481 

ft,,'^!Ko.  47ft, 

0.1*8  Ko.  48)^..., 

,, BtxyeariiQuewefl 

a  59  No.  4tlS 

0.56  No.  4fi6 

fl,53  No.  407..... 

......112  yearling  ramft. 

J5  8-T  oar-Old  ew«S 
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Southdown  ...,., 
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Class  C — Sheep — Continued. 


Name  and  Post  office  of 
Exhibiter 


2!"  ^  I  Name  of  rVnltiial.l 


Breeds 


57 

04 

VA 

6J 
*i5 

55  I 

6.^  I 

m 
m 

t^ 

1)7 
7i\ 


Abtier  Ktrawu,  Ottiiwa , 

M.  N.  Hood*  Guelph,  Cjin,,* 
M,  K.  HQO^i,  Guolph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Horui.  On^luh.  Gati... 
M.N.  Hotjd.Guolph.  Can... 
M*N.  Hood.  GiioIfih»  Can... 
M.  N,  Hi>od,  Quelph.  Cao... 
M.N,  Hood.  Gueloh.  Can... 
M.  N,  Hood.  GiJfilpb,  Cun,.. 
M.  fJ.  Hood,  (iiielph.  Can... 
M.  N,  Hood>Guelnh.  Can.., 
M-  N.  Hood.  Gu*?r(ih,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood*  Gudph,  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Out^lph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hoodn  Gnelph.  Can.,. 
M.N.  Hood.  Ouelph.  Can... 
M.  N.  Hood,  Guolph,  Can. . 
M.  N.  Hood.  GuRlph.  Can.  .. 
M.  N-  Hood.  GiieJph,  Can. .. 
M.  N.  Hood.  Gihdpli.  Oiin. ,. 
John  Hudson,  Moawenua .. 
Morrow  Jl£  Moir,Clint'nv.,Ky 


203 

'Mi 
aOH 
Mi 

TM 

93a 

5^ 

*m 

933 
568 


1S» 
325; 


y\ 


!77| 

m! 
l&iJ' 

165 
IS^ 
193 

m 

232 
205 


....-.•53-  year-old  ewes 

(leSJohB   ..,.. ., 

0.5t;lAbe. 

<r50Ul7.„„. 

0.5oTlafi&y 

(k  f.l  RoF-v 

iK\^  Eijgunie.. .... 

0  :ii  Pcf,vie. .,-.. 

0.81  Bettie.,.,„,. 

0,'j8  Flora.. 

0.:^»B(^ll 

(J. 27  Duncan  ..,. 

i».iJ9  Donald  ..„...-.,. 

0.33  Jim.. „.„ 

0.34  Ned , 

0.?«»Tooi.. 

O.awiDick 

O.SBlHarrr 

0.36i8andir 

laFroneh  ramB,„ 

Catrd  30.  wethers. 


Ootswokl.. 

Gr"dc  SoutU^Jown 
Grade  0.^ford.... 


Grade  Merino! 
Grade  Oxford., 


Southdown  ,.V/.'. 

Grade  Oxford"" 
Cotflwold  *...."" 

Merino ...,,. 

Gr*de  Shropahire 
Southdown  ....... 
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REPORTS  OF  AWARDING  COMMITTEES. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 


LOT  3J-BERK8HIBES. 


Barrow  I  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

Age  in  days.  Nov. 
4.1881 

"*    ;  S^  ®  1    Name  of  Animal. 

•-  1  i  &1 , 

«i^ 

Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesvill^ '. 

431 

428        0.99 

George 

First  premium,  $12.  to  George,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesyille. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE. 

The  only  entry  in  this  ring  was  a  well  matured  hog.  fifteen  months  old.  weighing  428 
pounds,  evenly  and  squarely  built,  with  finely  developed  hams,  good  back  and  loins,  deep 
sides,  standing  low,  and  showing  a  large  percentage  of  profitable  meat  to  weight  of  car  • 
cass. 


Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 
a 

S3 

o 
< 

h 

1 

■    a 

"S 
o 

Average  gain  per 
day  in   pounds, 
since  birth 

2fi1 

Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind 

651 
55? 

482 
444 

0 .87  Miss  Butterfly 

262 

Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind 

0.80  Miss  Butterfly  II 

Average 

551 

463 

0.84 

First  premium,^12,  to  Miss  Butterfly,  exhibited  by  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. 
Second  premium,  |8.  to  Miss  Buttterfly  II.,  exhibited  by  Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind. 
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REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 


There  were  two  entries;  both  were  farrowed  May  2, 1880;  their  weights  were  respectively 
482  and  444  pounds.  There  was  very  little  difference  between  these  sows,  but  the  heavier 
of  the  two  was  somewhat  better  in  back  and  deeper  in  sides.  The  first  premium  was. 
therefore,  ffiven  to  her,  and  the  second  to  her  competitor. 


LOT  24-POLAND  CHINA. 


Barrow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

izj 
o 
< 

Name  of  Animal. 

^^ 

H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington 

694 
385 
886 

685 
438 
444 

0.98  Crown  Prince 

?I64 

H  C.Cast  e.  Wilmington 

1 .  12  Princo  Albert  5th .. . 

?fi5 

H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington 

1.15 

Prince  Albert  6th 

Average  

488 

520 

1.08 

First  premium*  $12.  to  Crown  Prince,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington. 
Second  premium,  $8.  to  Prince  Albert  5th,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Prince  Albert  6th,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington. 

REPORT    OP    COMMITTEE. 

This  ring  comprised  three  entries,  one  farrowed  December  10, 1879.  and  the  others  Octo- 
ber 15. 1880.  The  weight  of  the  first  was  685  pounds,  and  of  the  other  two  444  and  483 
pounds,  respectively.  All  of  these  animals  were  fine  specimens  of  butchers'  stock.  The 
first  premium  was  given  to  the  oldest  and  heaviest  hog.  the  committee  pronouncing  him 
a  model  barrow,  with  fine  bone,  stralffht  top  and  bottom  lines,  well  developed  hams  and 
shoulders  aod  deep  sides,  slightly  deficient  only  Immediately  behind  the  shoulders. 

The  difference  between  the  other  two  hogs  was  slight,  both  being  remarkably  good  bar- 
rows. The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  the  heavier  of  the  two,  as  being  a  little 
smoother  throughout  than  the  other. 


Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


-^ 

(PQ.^ 

No. 

Exhiblter. 

9 

Name  of  Animal. 

CD 

a; 

o 

< 

m 

^ 

{m> 

H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington 

694 

557 

0.80 

filackRose 

First  premium,  $12,  to  Black  Rose,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 


The  only  entry  In  this  ring  was  a  good  animal  23  months  old,  with  a  good  back  and  loin, 
well  developed  generally,  but  rather  coarse  In  head  and  jowl. 
The  committee  were  unanimous  In  considering  her  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 
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Sow  under  1  year. 


No, 


Exhlbiter. 


►  ! 


2D® 


Name  of  Animal. 


267 


H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington 
H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmini^ton 

A-verafire 


557 
234 


328 
284 


1.27  Oxford  Rose. 
1.21  Auinista7th.. 


24u 


.S06        1.24 


First  premium*  $12,  to  Oxford  Rose,  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington. 
Second  premium.  $8.  to  Augusta  7th.  exhibited  by  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring  there  were  but  two  entries-njne  a  March  pig.  and  the  other  farrowed  in  Feb- 
ruary. Their  weights  were  328  and  284  pounds  respectively,  the  older  being  the  heavier. 
Both  were  superior  specimens  of  butcners'  stock,  and  the  dlfTerence  between  them  was 
slight  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  heavier  of  the  two,  the  committee  deciding 
that  she  was  more  evenly  developed  and  better  in  head  and  jowl  than  the  younger  sow,  to 
which  the  second  premium  was  given,  and  was  richly  merited. 


LOT  25-CHE8TER  WHITE. 
Barrow  1  and  under  2  years. 


. 

► 

-jj 

Q.> 

1 

1 

¥1 

N(.. 

Exhlbiter. 

o. 

erpa 

Name  of  Animal. 

"< 

Sz! 

!•=? : 

05 

o 

croS. 

< 

.    CP 

o 

J  §-2 

< 

^ 

:  »? 

?69 

Tavlor  Bros..  Wavnesville         

431 

^ 

0.89 

Jim 

First  premium.  $12,  to  Jim,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

There  was  but  one  entry  in  this  ring— a  fair  representative  of  the  breed,  and  in  good 
flesh. 
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Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


• 

^! 

No. 

Exhibiter. 

a 

hi 

Name  of  Animal. 

2 

f 

•*j 

'    CP 

o 

:^2 

< 

.*^ 

:  «® 

270 

Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 

871 

307 

'   0.82 

Beauty 

First  premium,  $12,  to  Beauty,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  WaynesylUe. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

A  sinsle  entry  was  made  under  this  head— a  very  fair  animal,  well  matured,  with  straight 
baok.  deep  sides,  and  standing  low.  but  rather  coarse  in  bone,  but  deemed  worthy  of  a 
first  prenuum. 


8<yw  under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

S3- 

.  cL 

:  p 

:? 

i  ^ 
;  o 
:  < 

i 

o 
< 

PI 

H 

Name  of  Animal. 

?71 

J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 

198 
190 

298 
200 

1.47 
1  Ofi 

Pet 

?7? 

Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 

Jane 

Averasre 

194 

246         1 .26 

First  premium,  $12,  to  Pet.  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

P  IThe  contest  in  this  ring  was  between  two  April  pigs,  very  nearly  the  same  age.  The 
first  premium  was  given  to  No.  271  for  her  straighter  back,  larger  ham,  straighter  lines 
and  deeper  sides.  No  second  premium  was  awarded,  as  the  other  animal  entered  was  not 
considered  worthy. 
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LOT  2^E88EX. 
Barrow  under  1  year. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


SI- 


Name  of  Animal. 


278 
274 


Frank  Wlllson,  Jack  on,  Mich. 
Frank  Wlllson.  Jackson.  Mich. 


275  .Taylor  Bros.,  WaynesviUe . 


177 
177 
307 


207 
198 


Walter.. 
Major... 
Wlllson. 


Avera^re. 


212 


1.00 


First  premium.  $12.  to  Walter,  exhibited  by  Frank  Wlllson.  Jackson.  Mich. 
Second  premium,  $8.  to  Wlllson.  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  WaynesviUe. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  Major,  exhibited  by  Frank  Wlllson.  Jackson,  Mich. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

This  ring  consisted  of  three  entries,  all  about  six  months  old.  and  yery  good  pigs,  well 
developed  for  their  age.  The  points  in  which  the  pig  excelled,  to  which  me  committee 
gave  the  first  premium,  were  squareness  of  form,  smoothness,  thick  loin  and  fine  bone. 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  was  unanimous  that  he  would  dress  out  more  prime  meat 
to  weight  of  carcass  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  pig  to  which  the  second  premium  was  awarded  was  nearly  as  fine  as  the  first  prize 
animal,  lacking  only  in  shoulder  and  head  to  equal  his  rival. 

The  committee  recognized  also  the  merits  of  the  remaining  entry,  and  gave  it  the  third 
premium. 


Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


^ 

s^ 

>• 

2P® 

« 

:  as 

&^t 

X 

•  o 

• 

:  < 

.    CP 

o 

'•  S-S 

< 

•  ^ 

'.?^ 

525 

341 

0.64 

431 

991 

0.90 

478 

366 

0.77 

Name  of  Animal. 


276 
277 


Frank  Wlllson.  Jackson.  Mich 
Taylor  Bros.,  WaynesviUe 

Average 


Brunette. 
Sartih 


First  premium.  $12.  to  Sarah,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  WaynesviUe. 
Second  premium,  $8.  to  Brunette,  exhibited  by  Frank  Wlllson.  Jackson.  Mich. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


The  two  animals  comprising  this  ring  were  of  nearly  the  same  age.    The  committee 


Save  the  first  premium  to  No.  276,  by  reason  of  her^smootherform.  better  top  and  bottom 
nes,  finer  back  and  loin,  and  as  being  the  most  profitable  for  both  butcher  a  " 
The  other  animal  was  adjudged  as  highly  worthy  of  the  second  premium. 
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Sew  under  I  year. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


^> 

^ 

.  a 

CD® 

Name  of  Animal. 

ii 

i? 

:  ^ 

.  o 

:  ;^ 

.    CD 

:  ^ 

1  * 

:  P^ 

199 

229 

1.16 

Bell© 

199 

210 
210 

1.06 
0.68 

Mary 

307 

Belle    :. 

235 

216 

0.96 

278 
279 
280 


Frank  WlUson.  Jackson.  MIoh 
Frank  Wlllson,  Jackson.  Mich 
Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesvlllo .... 

Ayera^re 


First  premium,  |12.  to  Mary,  exhibited  by  Frank  Wlllson,  Jackson.  Mich. 
Second  premium,  $8,  to  Belle,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville. 
Third  premium.  $5,  to  Belle,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

There  were  three  entries  in  this  ring,  all  nearly  of  the  same  age.  all  good  pigs,  with  very 
slight  differences  in  weight 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  an  animal  excelling  in  back  and  loin,  and  being  the 
most  profitable  pig  for  market. 

The  second  premium  was  ^ven  to  a  sow  surpassing  in  ripeness  and  profit  her  rival. 

The  third  animal  was  adjudged  eminently  worthy  of  the  third  premium. 


LOT  27-GRADE8  OR  CROSSES. 


Barrow  1  and  under  2  years. 


>- 

4 

► 

m 

No. 

Exhibiter. 

a 

? 
a; 
o 
< 

1^ 

23® 

hi 
ill 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

281    F.  W{ll'Rnn..Tankflon.Mfph.    1 

692 

410 

0.69 

Ben 

Grade  Suffolk 

1 

First  premium.^|12,  to  Ben,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich. 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE. 


The  only  entry  under  this  head  was  a  ^og  nearly  20  months  old,  weighing  410  pounds: 
a  fine  animal  when  judged  from  a  butcher's  standpoint,  carrying  a  well  proportioned 
shoulder,  with  moderately  good  ham.  fine  back  and  loin. 

This  hog  was  a  cross  of  an  Essex  sire  upon  a  Suffolk  dam.  The  Suffolk  is  shown  in  his 
fine  bone.    He  was  given  first  premium. 
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Barrow,  under  1  year. 


No 


Exhibitor. 


gg®. 


Name  of  Animal 


Breed. 


Harry  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind 

Soheidt  Jk  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind . 


341 
841 


325 
327 


0.95 
0.95 


Duke  .. 
Hector. 


Victoria . 


Average . 


341 


326 


0.96 


First  premium.  $12.  to  Duke,  exhibited  by  Harry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. 
Second  premium,  |8,  to  Hector,  exhibited  by  Scheldt  Si  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind. 


BEPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

This  ring  was  composed  of  two  entries,  known  as  Victoria  hogs,  the  result  of  four 
crosses,  to- wit:  the  Berkshire  on  Poland  China  on  one  side,  and  the  Chester  White  upon 
the  Suffolk  on  the  other:  the  progeny  of  the  crosses  interbred.  In  these  hogs  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Berkshire  predominate,  save  in  color.  Both  animals  entered  were  very 
fine. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the  more  compact  hog  of  the  two,  he  having  also 
somewhat  better  hums  and  sides. 

The  second  premium  hog  was  a  very  fine  animal,  profitable  for  both  butcher  and  con- 
sumer. 


Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

^1 

a 

OD 

o 

< 

o 
< 

Average  gain  per 
day.  in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

284 
285 

Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind.. 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind.. 

Average 

510 
610 

501        0.98 
420        0.82 

Queen  Victoria.. 
Fannie  Field 

Victoria 

RIO 

4m          0  90 

First  premium.  $12.  to  Queen  Victoria,  exhibited  by  Soheidt  &,  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind. 
Second  premium.  $8.  to  Fannie  Field,  exhibited  by  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

But  two  entries  competed  in  this  ring;  both  superb  animals.  17  months  old,  and  weighing 
respectively  501  and  420  nounds.  The  first  prepiium  was  awarded  lo  the  heaviest,  asbeing 
more  squarely  built,  rather  finer  in  bone,  and  somewhat  better  thanlthe  other  in  back  and 
loin.  The  committee  considered  this  sow  a  model  for  the  butcher.  The  second  premium 
was  well  merited  by  the  remaining  entry. 
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Sow  under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

is 

a 

4 

< 

> 

?§§• 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

286  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer. Ind.l        341 

343 
350 

3m» 

283 

1.00 
1.02 
0.87 
l.(»2 

0.98 

Duchess 

Victoria 

287  Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.Ind  J        341 

White  Tiady 

ToDsy  

288  Scheidt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind.         311 

•  * 

289  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynes vllle.. 

276 

Nellie.::::::;::::: 

Grade  Suffolk 

Average  

324 

319 

First  premium.  $12.  to  White  Lady,  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind. 
Second  premium,  |8.  to  Duchess,  exhibited  by  Scheidt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind. 
Third  premium.  $5.  to  Nellie,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  ring  there  were  four  entries— three  Victorias,  and  the  fourth  three-fourths  Suf- 
folk and  one-fourth  Chester  White,  composing  a  very  even  lot. 

The  committee  examined  them  critically,  and  awarded  the  first  premium  to  White  Lady, 
whose  superiority  consisted  in  somewhat  better  developed  hams  and  sides.  This  sow 
was  very  squarely  built,  and  very  nearly  represented  the  butcher's  Ideal  of  perfection. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Ducness.  and  the  third  to  Nellie:  but  the  difference 
between  them  was  slight,  the  superiority  of  the  former  consisting  in  being  somewhat 
more  symmetrical^and  better  in  back  and  loin. 


LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES. 


Barrow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

:  *^ 
:  o 
I  < 

n 

:  a 

Average  gain  per 
day.  in  pounds, 
since  birth 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

m 

F.'Willson.  Jackson.  Mich.. 
Thos.  Bennett,  Rossville  ... 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville. . 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville.. 
H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington... 
H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington... 
H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington .. . 

Average 

592 
504 
431 
431 
694 
385 
385 

410 
597 
385 
428 
685 
433 
444 

0.69 
1.18 
0.89 

Ben 

Grade  Suffolk 

290 

mi 

Muskogee 

Jim 

Bed  Berkshire... 
Chester  White . 

m) 

0.99 
0.98 

George  

Berkshire 

?I63 

Oown  PHnrtA 

Poland 

264 

1.12  Prince  Albert  5th 

265 

1.15 

Prince  Albert'eth 

«• 

489 

483 

1.00 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $25.  to  Muskogee,  exhibited  by  Thos.  Bennett,  Rossville. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 


Seven  entries  composed  this  ring,  all  good  hogs  and  well  fatted.     „ — 

the  premium  to  a  very  even  hog.  with  lighter  bone,,  and  more  profitable  as  giving,  less 


The  committee  gave 


shrinkage  to  gross  weight  than  any  other  animal  in  the  ring, 
weight,  597  pounds;  average  gain  per  day.  1.18  pounds. 


His  age  was  504  days; 
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Barvpw  under  1  year. 


No. 

Exhibitor. 

> 

\^ 

:  '^ 
:  o 
:  < 

Pi 

;  Si 

;  ° 

> 

'00 

:  ?S5 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

9173 

F.  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich.. 
F.  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich.. 

Harry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 

Scheldt  ik  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind. 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvllle.. 

A  verftfire 

177 
177 
S41 
341 
307 

207 
198 
325 
327 
232 

1.16 
1.11 
0.95 
0.95 

Walter  

Essex 

VI74 

Major 

9S^, 

Duke 

Victoria 

W8 

Hector 

Wfi 

0.76 

Willson 

Essex 

269 

::58 

0.98 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $25.  to  Walter,  exhibited  by  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich. 


REPORT   OP  COMMITTEE. 

Three  very  fine  piars  were  shown  in  this  ring,  out  of  five  entries.  The  committee  gave 
the  prize  to  a  superior  Essex  barrow,  pronouncing  him  a  model  for  the  butcher.  His  age 
was  177  days;  weight.  207  pounds;  average  gain  per  day  since  birth,  1.16  pounds. 


Sow  1  and  under  2  years. 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

-:? 

:  o. 
:  p 
•  "< 

;    CO 

11 

-4 

Si 

ni 
ill 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

276 
284 
261 
262 

270 

F.  Willson.  Jackson,  Mi 
Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  J 
Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer. ! 
Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.: 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvf 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvi 

si 

525 
510 
551 
551 
371 
431 
694 

341 
501 
482 
444 
307 
391 
557 

0.64 
0.98 
0.87 
0.80 
0.82 

Brunette 

Queen  Victoria.. 
Miss  Butterfly... 
Miss  Butterfly  II. 
Beauty 

Essex 

Victoria 

Berkshire 

Chester  White' I." 

?r77 

0.90 

Sarah 

Essex 

266 

H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington ... 
Average 

0.80 

Black  Rose 

Poland  China.... 

519 

432 

0.83 

Sweepstakes  premium.  $25,  to  Sarah,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvllle. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  seven  animals  competing  in  this  ring  were  all  fine  specimens.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  between  an  Essex  and  a  Victoria.  Both  were  beauties.  The  former  was 
awarded  the  premium,  as  being  somewhat  better  in  shoulder  and  loin,  and  the  most 
profitable  to  butcher  and  consumer. 
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Sow  under  1  year. 


No. 


Exhibiter. 


a 

9 


4 

> 

m 

So® 

!z| 

s'5 

o 

D^oS. 

< 

.    CSP 

^ 

III 

229 

1.15 

293 

1.47 

343 

1. 00 

300 

0.87 

328 

1.27 

284 

1.21 

283 

1.02 

294 

1.14 

Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


278 

ri 


267 


P.  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich. i 
J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  DecatUr 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.Ind 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind 
H.  C.  Castle.  Wilminfirton  . 
H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington .. 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville. 


Average . 


199 
198 
341 
341 
257 
234 
276 

263 


Belle 

Pet : 

Duchess 

Topsy  

Oxford  Rose 
Augusta  7th. 
Nellie 


Essex 

Chester  White . 
Victoria 

Poland  ."'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Grade  Buff oTk!! 


Sweepstakes  premium,  $25.  to  Pet,  exhibited  by  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE. 


This  ring  was  filled  with  excellent  pigs,  six  lu  number.  The  committee  gave  the  award 
to  a  very  symmetrical  pig.  evenly  and  squarely  built,  with  fine  bone,  light  nead  and  jowl, 
fine  in  shoulder,  loin  ancTham;  age  in  days,  198;  weight,  293  pounds;  averag 


since  birth,  1.47  pounds. 


average  gain  per  day 


LOT  29-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best  Ban'ow  or  Sow  in  the  Show, 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

i.g- 

i  '^ 
:  o 

:  o 
:  r' 

> 

PI 

o-P  ®    Name  of  Animal, 
ill: 

IN! 

Breed. 

Wl 

A.  J.Thompaon,  Downer's  G. 
F.  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich.. 
J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur 
Thos.  Bennett.  Rossville  . . . 

Harry  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 

Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. 
Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer, Ind. 
Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.Ind. 
Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville.. 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville. . 
H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington ... 
H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington ... 

H.  C.  Cast  ft-  Wllmlncrtnn  . 

1,316 
592 
198 
504 
341 
510 
561 
551 
431 
431 
694 
385 
385 
694 
257 
234 

505 

0  38'Trinket 

Berkshire.* 

281 

410 
293 
597 
325 
501 
482 
444 
385 

0  69'Ben . 

Grade  Suffolk 

271 
290 
282 
9M 

1.47;Pet 

l.lSlMuskogee 

0.95'Duke 

0.98  Queen  Victoria . . 
0.87!Miss  Butterfly  ... 
0.80  Miss  Butterfly  II. 
0  89  Jim 

Chester  White... 
Red  Berkshire... 
Victoria 

261 
262 
*M9 

Berkshire 

Chester  White '. ' . 

rrr 

391 
685 
433 
444 

0.90  Sarah 

Essex 

263 
264 
265 

0.98  Crown  Prince.... 
1.12lprince  Albert  5th 
1  15  Prin«e  AlttGrt  6th 

Poland 

266   H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmin^on . 

557        0.80  Black  Rose 

828        1.27  Oxford  Rose 

284|       1.21|Augusta7th 

»• 

267  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington . . . 

•  • 

268  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington . . . 

•  « 

Average 

505 

441|       0.98 

P 

remium.  $30.  to  Sarah,  exhibl 
I 

ted  by ' 
lEPORT 

raylor  1 
OP  C( 

5ros.,  Waynesville. 
)MMITTEE. 

This  ring  was  composed  of  sixteen  of  the  best  swine  exhibited  at  the  show.  The  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  the  Essex  sow  that  took  the  premium  in  her  class,  the  property  of 
Taylor  Bros..  Wayuesville.  She  was  finer  in  bone  than  any  other  competing  animal,  car- 
rying a  finer  ham.  and  eaually  good  in  other  respects:  the  most  profitable  hog  for  the 
butcher. 
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LOT  30-HEAVIE8T  FAT  HOG. 

Open  to  all. 

Heaviest  Barrow  or  Sow  of  any  age> 


No. 

Exhibiter. 

> 

a 

• 

-4 

z 

III 

Name  of  Animal. 

Breed. 

Wl 

A.J.Thompson.  Downer's  G. 
Thos.  Bennett.  RossvlUe.... 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.Ind. 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind. 
Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.Ind. 
Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvllle.. 

TT-  n.  CastlA.  Wilmlno-tiiii . 

1.316 
504 

1.067 
510 
551 

1.282 
694 
385 
885 
694 

505 
597 
501 
501 
482 
698 

0.38 
1.18 
0.46 
0.98 
0.87 
0  54 

Trinket 

Berkshire 

290 
293 
284 
2S1 

fX°**!:;:::::: 

Queen  Victoria.. 
Stiss  Butterfly ... 
Buster 

Red  Berkshire... 
Grade  Berkshire. 

Berkshire*!!!"" 
Polind 

263 

685'        0.98 

Crown  Prince 

264  iH.  C.  Castle.  Wiiminiton ... 

433        1  12 

Prince  Albert  6th 
Prince  Albert  6th 
Black  Rose 

•  • 

265   H.  C.  Castle.  Wilminfirton  . . . 

444 

557 

1.15 
0.80 

•  « 

?I66 

H.  C.  Castle.  Wllminfirton . . . 
Averag^e 

•  • 

7S8 

540 

0.84 

Premium,  $50.  to  Buster,  exhibited  by  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvllle. 
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CATALOGUE-CLASS  D-8WINE. 


DAVID  GORE.  SuperintendenL 


Name  and  Postoffice  of  Exhibitor. 


Pi 


^^ 


Name  of  Animal. 


Breed. 


5  IA»  J.  Tlioin|mcn:i,  DowTjf?r'8  GroTe. 

6  ThoH,  Banuett  BoBsville  ..,„ 

7  .Tft>*lor  Broe.K  Wiiyoe,HViUei.. , 

7   Tiiylor  Bros*,  Wiiym?sville._ , 

7  'Tdylor Bros,.  Wajf tie^ville 

8  Tiiy lur  Bros*.  Waym^'? vi  IJ  lv 

8  Taylor  Brqw..  WityneflvlU© 

9  H,  a  r'lwttle,  Wilminmon. 

10  'H.  C.  Ci^stle.  Wllinlntilon 

11  !e.  C.  Cftstle,  \Vnmirii;tMn.., 

11  H.  C.  CiLRtltl.  WlllElillUTOtl 

12  H.  V.  Castle,  WIlTnjivKtvn 

12  'H.  C.  C^iHtie.  Witminntoti . 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

35 

85 

36 

36 

87 

87 

38 

38 

39 

40 

40 

41 

41 

42 

43 

48 


Taylor  Bros.*  Wtiyneriv^ille 

Taylor  Bros,.  WayuertviMe.. 

Taylor  Bros..  WaynHsvlMe  

J.  A.  Brown  &  Hon*  BftCiifur 

Taylor  BrOB.,  Waytiej^vMl©, 

Taylor  Bros,,  WaynoavUle  ..., 

Fr?mk  WiMson.  Jin.'k&OD.  M!eh 

Fraak  TVillaoD,  Joeksuu,  Mich 

Frank  WMIsod,  Jack,Hon,  Mfch 

Friink  WilEtaon.  JaokBou.  Mich 

Fnink  \VMIi?or].  Jii<^k«(>ii,  Mit^h 

Frank  WiJ]?  jn,  Jftck'^on.  Mioh 

BiVh<n(it  &  Davis,  Dy^jr,  lod, 

Hylioldt  *t  DttVlH.  [)v(jr,  Ind 

Seheidt^  Dnvlsp  Dyer.  lud. 

Scheldt  &  Bavl8.  Dyfir.  Ind 

Sohoidt^fc  Davlft,  Dyer.  Ind 

Sv)i-'iih  A  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind 

Ri'lii  jH  A'  Davlf?,  Dyer<  lad 

Si  ht'idt^  DavlB.  Dyer,  lad 

Sfiheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Tad 

Barry  Davie,  Dyer,  ImL. 


1.316 

504 

307 

431 

3()7 

276 
1.282 

694 

694 

885i  433 

385!  444 

2571  828 

234   284 

871 


557 


190 
807 
198 
431 
431 
199 
199 
177 
177 
525 
592 
551 
551 
1.067 
510 
510 
341 
341 
341 
341 
341 


307 
20O 
249 
293 
385 
42H 
229 
210 
207 
198 
341 
410 
482 
444 
501 
501 
420 
348 
350 
300 
327 
325 


0.38Trinkett 

1.18  Muskogee 

0.75  Willson 

0.90  Sarah 

0.68  Belle 

I  05  Nellie 

0.54  Buster 

0  80  Black  Rose 

0.98]Crown  Prince 

1.12 1  Prince  Albert  5th 
1.15  Prince  Albert  6th 

1.27lOxford  Rose 

1.21|Aufirusta  7th 

0.82  Beauty 

1.05  Jane 

0.81;Phllip 

1.47'Pet •.. 

0.89  Jim 

0.99  George 

1.15  Belle 

1.06  Mary 

1.16  Walter 

1.11, Major 

0.64  Brunette 

0.69, Ben 

0.87  Miss  Butterfly  ... 
0.80|Mi88  Butterfly  II. 

0.46Belle 

0.98iQueen  Victoria .. 

0.82  Fanny  Field 

1.00  Duchess 

1.02  White  Lady 

0.87,Topsy 

0.95  Hector 

0.95|Duke 


Berkshire 

Bed  Berkshire . 
Essex 


Grade  SulTolk. 
Poland 


Chester. 


Berkshire . 
Essex 


Grade  Suflfolk.... 
Berkshire 


Grade  Berkshire. 
Victoria 


I 
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LIST   OF    AWARDS. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL   FAT   STOGK   SHOW, 

Chicago,  Nov.  7-12,  1881. 


CLASS  A- CATTLE. 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  SupeHntendent 

LOT  1-8HORTHORN-THOROUGHBRED8. 

Best  Steer  S  and  under  4  years— 3  entries. 

First  premium,  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago $25  00 

Second  premium.  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago 20  00 

Third  premium,  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago 10  00 

Best  Steer  2  and  under  3  years— 7  entHes. 

First  premium.  Morrow  &Muir,Clintonville,Ky SO  00 

Second  premium.  Dunlap  Bros.,  Abingdon 2<)  00 

Third  premium,  H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton 10  00 

Best  Cow  3  years  old  or  over— 4  entries. 

First  premium.  Canada  West  Farm  Stock  Association.  Brantford,  Ont 30  OO 

Second  premium.  Nelson  Jones,  Towanda 20  00 

Third  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacltsonville .•..  10  00 

LOT  2-HEREFORD8-THOROUGHBRED. 

Best  Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 

First  premium,  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher 30  00 

Second  premium,  T.  L.  Miller  Co..  Beecher 20  00 

Best  Cow  3  years  old  or  orer^3  entries. 

First  premium,  T.  E.  Miller.  Beecher 80  00 

Secondpremium,  Thomas  Clark,  Beecher 20  00 

Third  premium,  T.  E.  Miller,  Beecher 10  00 
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LOT  S-DEVONB-THOROUGHBRED. 

Best  Steer  8  and  under  4  years— 2  entries. 

First  premium,  L.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek,  Wis $90  00 

Second  premium.  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis 20  00 

Best  Steer  2  and  under  S  years— Z  entries. 

First  premium,  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis 30  oo 

Second  premium.  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis 20  oo 

Third  premium,  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis 10  00 

Best  Steer  1  and  under  2  years— S  entries. 

First  premium.  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek.  Wis 30  00 

Second  premiuni,  L.  Rawson.  Oak  Creek,  Wis 20  00 

Third  premium,  li.  Rawson,  Oak  Creek.  Wis 10  00 


LOT  i— OTHER  PURE  BEEP  BREEDS  (not  named)-No  entries. 

LOT  6-GRADE8  OR  CROSSES. 

Best  Steer  3  and  under  4  years— 9i  entries, 

first  premium,  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher : 30  00 
econd  premium.  Morrow  &Muir,  ClintonvlUe,  Ky 20  00 

Third  premium.  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 10  00 

Best  Steer  2  and  under  3  years— 9S  entries. 

First  premium,  T.  W.  Hunt.  Ashton '. 30  00 

Second  premiuni,  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 20  00 

Third  premium.  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher 10  00 

Best  Steer  1  and  under  2  years— 6  entries. 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 30  00 

Second  premium.  T.  W.  Hunt  Ashton 20  00 

Third  premium,  G.  8.  Burieitfh.  MechanicsviUe.  Iowa 10  00 

Best  Cow  3  years  old  or  ovei^—2  entries. 

First  premium.  J.D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 80  00 

Second  premium,  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicafiro 20  00 


LOT  6-SWEEPSTAKE8  RINGS-Open  to  All. 

Best  Steer  3  and  under  4  years— 25  entries. 
Premium.  J.D.  Gillett. Elkhart 60  00 

Best  Steer  2  and  under  8  years— 27  entries. 
Premium,  David  Grant,  Petersburg 50  00 

Best  Steer  1  and  under  2  years— 6  entries. 
Premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 60  00 

Best  Cow  8  years  old  or  ovei-S  entries. 

Premium.  Canada  West  Farm  Stock  Association,  Brantford,  Ont 60  00 

—12 
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LOT  7-GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES-Open  to  All. 

Best  Steer  or  Cow  in  the  Shoic—dO  entries. 
Premium,  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart $100  00 

LOT  8- CAR  LOADS. 

Best  lot  of  8  Cattle  3  and  under  4  years  old— 4  entries, 

Firstpremium,  J.  D.Gillcrtt.  Elkhart 150  00 

Second  premium.  Morrow  &  Mulr,  Clintonville,  Ky 75  OO 

Best  lot  of  10  Cattle  2  and  under  3  years  old— 2  entries. 

First  premium.  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 150  00 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Nelson,  Canton 75  00 

LOT  9-DRE88ED  BULLOCKS. 

Best  Carcass  of  Steer  3  and  under  4  years— S  entries. 
Premium,  0.  M.  Culbertson.  Chicago ^  OO 

Best  Carcass  of  Steer  2  and  under  d  years— 2  entries. 
Premium,  David  Grant.  Petersburg 50  OO. 

Best  Carcass  of  Steer  1  and  under  2years—l  entry. 
Premium,  G.  S.  Burleierh,  Mechanlcsville,  Iowa 50  00 

LOT  10-DRESSED  BULLOCKS-SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Carcass  of  Steer  of  any  aQe—%  entries. 
Premium,  C.  Bf.  Culbertson,  Chicago 75  00 

LOT  11-HEAVIEST  FAT  STEER-Open  to  All  Ages. 

First  premium,  John  B.  Sherman,  Chicago 75  OO 

Second  premium,  James  Gains  &  Son,  Farm  Ridge  50  OO 

Third  premium,  JohnB.  Sherman,  Chicago 25  00 


LOT  12-EARLY  MATURITY. 

Steer  showing  the  greatest  ayerage  gain  per  day  since  birth. 

Steer  3  and  under  4  years— Vi  entries. 

First  premium,  J.  D.  Gillett.  Elkhart 50  00 

Second  premium,  T.  L.  Miller  Co.,  Beecher 25  00 

Steer  2  and  under  3  years— 10  enti^s. 

First  premium,' J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 50  00 

Second  premium.  J.  D.  Gillett,  Elkhart 25  00 

Steer  1  and  under  2  y ears— %  entries. 

First  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 50  00 

Second  premium.  G.  S.  Burleigh,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa 25  00 
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CLASS  B-HOESES. 

DAVID  E.  BEATY,  Superintendent. 
LOT  18-H0RSES-(13  cntrie8)-Xo  Awa  ds. 


CI/ASS  C-SHEEP. 

E.  B.  DAVID,  Supenntendent. 

LOT  14-LONG  WOOLS. 

Best  Wether  2  and  under  3  years— B  entries. 

First  premium,  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur $12  00 

Second  premium,  M.  N.  Hood.  Gueipli,  Can 8  00 

Tlilrd  premium,  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 6  00 

Best  Wether  1  and  under  2  years— S  entries. 

First  premium.  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can 12  00 

Second  premium.  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 8  00 

Third  premium.  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 6  00 

Best  Ewe  2  and  under  3  years— I  enti-y. 
First  premium,  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur .' 12  00 

Best  Ewe  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entries. 

First  premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jaclison,  Mich 12  00 

Second  premium.  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 8  00 

Third  premium,  Mon^an  &  Cotton.  Camargo 5  00 

Best  Ewe  under  1  year— 5  entries. 

First  premium.  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 12  00 

Second  premium.  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 8  00 

Third  premium,  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 5  00 

LOT  16-MIDDLE  WOOLS . 

Best  Wether  2  and  under  8  years— 7  entries. 

First  premium,  Morgan  &Cotton.  Camarero 12  00 

Second  premium.  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camarago 8  00 

Third  premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacltsonvllle 5  00 

Best  Wether  1  and  under  2  years— 7  entries. 

First  premium,  Morgan  &  Cotton,  Camargo 12  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &Son.  Jacksonville : 8  00 

Third  premium.  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can 5  00 

Best  Wether  under  1  year. 

First  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville 12  00 

Second  premium.  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son.  Jacksonville * 8  00 

Best  Ewe  2  and  under  3  years— I  entry. 
First  premium,  J.  A.  Brown  &Son,  Decatur 12  00 
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LOT  16-FINE  WOOLS-No  Entries. 

LOT  17-GRADES  OR  CROSSES. 

Best  Wether  2  and  under  3  years— 2  entries. 

First  premium,  Frank  WlUson,  Jackson  Mich |2  00 

Third  premium,  John  Hudson.  Moawequa. 5  00 

Best  Wetlier  1  and  under  2  years— 4  entries. 

First  premium.  M.  N.  Hood.Guelph.  Can 12  00 

Second  premium.  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can 8  00 

Third  premium.  Frank  Wlllson.  JacKson,  Mich 5  00 

Best  Wether  under  1  year. 

Firstpremium,  M.N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can... 12  00 

Second  premium.  M.  N.  Hood,  Guelph,  Can 8  00 

Third  premium,  John  Hudson,  Moawequa. 6  00 

Best  Ewe  2  and  under  S  years— I  entry. 
First  premium.  John  Hudson.  Moawequa 12  00 

Best  Ewe  1  and  under  2  years— <  entiHes. 

First  premium.  M.  N.  Hood.  GuQlph.  Can 12  00 

Second  premium,  M.N.Hood.  Guelph.  Can 8  00 

Third  premium.  M.N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can 6  OO 

Best  Ewe  under  1  year— 6  entries. 

First  premium.  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can 12  00 

Second  premium.  M.  N.Hood.  Guelph.  Can 8  00 

Third  premium.  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can 5  00 

LOT  18-8WEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Wether  2  and  under  3  years— \Q  entries. 

Premium,  Frank  Willson.  Jackson,  Mich .* 25  00 

Best  Wether  1  and  under  2  years— 9  entries. 
Premium,  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son,  JacksoDville 25  00 

Best  Wether  under  I  yeai^—6  entries. 
Premium.  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph,  Can 25  00 

Best  Ewe  2  and  under  3  years— 3  entries. 
Premium.  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur 26  (Hi 

Best  Ewe  1  and  under  2  years— 6  entries. 
Premium.  Abner  Strawn,  Ottawa 25  00 

Best  Ewe  under  1  year—S  entries. 
Premium,  Abner  Strawn.  Ottawa 25  00 


LOT  19-GBAND  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Wether  or  Ewe  in  the  Show—H  entries. 

Premium,  Morgan  &  Cotton.  Camargo 30  00 
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LOT  aO-HEAVIEST  FAT  SHEEP. 

Heaviest  Wether  or  Ewe,  any  age—C  entries. 

Premium,  M.  N.  Hood.  Guelph.  Can |60  00 

LOT  21-OAB-LOAD8. 
Best  Car-Load  30  Fat  Wethers  2  and  under  3  years— 2  entries. 

First  premium.  Morrow  &  Mulr.  Clintonville.  Ky 60  00 

Second  premium,  John  Hudson.  Moawequa 30  00 

LOT  22-DRESSED  SHEEP-No  Entries. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM.    $50. 
New  York  State  Merino  Breeders'  Association.  10  Wethers,  2  years  pld  or  over. 


CLASS  D-SWINE. 

DAVID  GORE,  Superintendent. 

LOT  23-BERKSHIRES.     ^ 

Best  Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entry  : 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesvilie 412  00 

Best  sow  1  and  under  2  years— 2  entries  : 

First  premium,  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 8  00 

LOT  24-POLAND  CHINA. 

Best  Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 3  entries  : 

First  premium.  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington ^ 12  00 

Second  premium.  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmlnfirton 8  00 

Third  premium.  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington 6  00 

Best  Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entry  : 

First  premium.  H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington 12  00 

Best  Sow  under  1  year— 2  entries  : 

First  premium,  H.C.  Castle.  Wilmington 12  00 

Second  premium,  H.  C.  Castle,  WllmlDgton. 8  00 

LOT  25-CHESTER  WHITE. 

Best  Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entry  : 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvilie 12  00 

Best  Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entry  : 

First  premium,  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesvilie 12  00 

Best  Bow  under  1  yeai^-2  entries  : 

First  premium.  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son.  Decatur 12  oo 

LOT  20-ESSEX. 

Best  Barrow  under  1  year— 8  entries  : 

First  premium.  Frank  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich 12  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesvilie..... 8  00 

Third  premium.  Frank  Willson.  Jackson.  Mich 5  00 
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Best  Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 2  entries: 

First  premium.  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville $12  00 

Second  premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich 8  00 

Best  Sow  under  1  year— 3  entries: 

First  premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich 12  00 

Second  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 8  90 

Third  premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich 5  00 

LOT  27-GRADES  OB  CROSSES. 

Best  Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 1  entry  : 

First  premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jackson,  Mich 12  00 

Best  Barrow  under  I  year— 2  entries  : 

First  premium.  Harry  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium.  Scnoidt& Davis,  Lyer.Ind 8  00 

Best  Sow  1  and  under  2  years- 2  entries  : 

First  premium,  Scheldt  &  Davis.  Dyer.Ind 12  00 

Second  premium,  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer.Ind 8  00 

Best  Sow  under  1  year— 4  entries  : 

First  premium,  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 12  00 

Second  premium.  Scheldt  &  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 8  00 

Third  premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 6  00 

LOT  28-SWEEPSTAKES-Open  to  All. 

Best  Barrow  1  and  under  2  years— 7  entries  : 

Premium,  Thos.  Bennett.  RosbvlUe 25  00 

Best  Barrow  under  1  year— 5  entries  : 

Premium,  Frank  Willson,  Jackson.  Mich 25  00 

Best  Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 7  entries  : 

Premium,  Taylor  Bros..  Waynesville 25  00 

Best  Sow  under  1  year— 7  entries  : 

Premium,  J.  A.  Brown  &  Son,  Decatur 25  00 

LOT  29-GBAND  SWEEPSTAKES-Open  to  All. 

'  Best  Barrow  or  Sow  in  the  Show— 16  entries  : 

Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 50  00 

LOT  SO-HEAVIEST  FAT  HOG-Open  to  All. 

Heaviest  Barrow  or  Sow,  of  any  age— 10  entries  : 

Premium,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville 50  00 

LOT  81-CAR-LOADS-No  Entries. 


CLASS  E— POULTEY. 

H.  D.  EMERY,  Superintendent. 

LOT  32-TURKEYS. 
B  est  Turkey  Cook,  fowl:  ^ 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove $3  00 

Best  Turkey  Cock,  chick: 

Firstpremlum,  J.  R.  Brabazon.Delavan,  Wis 3  00 

Best  Turkey  Hen,  fowl: 

First  premium,  Bush  &  Blodjfett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Heaviest  Fat  Turkey:                 ^               ^  .  «« 

Premium,  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer  s  Grove 5  00 
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LOT  33-GEE8E. 


Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove  . . 


00 


Best  Gander,  fowl:  „         ^     ,     ,.        ,    ,  m  00 

First  premium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind ♦?  !~ 

Second  premium  ""   -'-  •■"»-'»     -^ 

Best  Gander,  chick:           ^     ,     ^        -,  ^  <»  no 

First  premium,  Harry pavls.  Dyer.  Ind...... §  "^ 

Second  premium,  Bush  &Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove.... ^  ^ 

Best  Goose,  fowl:                                              .    ^  ©  aa 

First  premium.  Bush  ABlodgett  Downer's  Grove %^ 

Second  premium,  Harry  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind ^  "" 

Best  Goose,  chick:                                                ^                                                          '  q  ah 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove »  w 

Heaviest  Fat  Gander;      ,    ^        ,  ^  c  aa 

Premium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind °  "" 

LOT  84— DUCKS. 

"Rttst  T)i*&ke  fourl* 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 3  JJ 

Second  premium,  J.  B.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  wis ^  w 

Best  Drake,  chick:        .„_.,.  ^           .    ^  u  m 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove g  oo 

Second  premium,  Harry  Davis.  Dyer.  Ind ^  w 

Best  Duck,  fowl:                                 ^  ,           .. ,  « nn 

Firstpremium,  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Delavan.  Wis. - »  "*' 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer  s  Grove ^  ou 

Best  Duck,  chick:                               _  ,           «,.  o  aa 

First  premium.  J.  R.  Brabazon.  Delavan.  Wis. 3  oo 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downers  Grove -s  «v 

Heaviest  Fat  Drake:                    _               ^           *  r  aa 

Premium,  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Oowner  8  Grove »  ^^ 

LOT  35-A8IATIC  FOWLS. 

Best  Cock,  fowl:  _  ^ 

Firstpremium.  Harry  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 5  XS 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 2  oo 

Best  Cock,  chick:  _  .. 

Firstpremium,  Harry  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind 3  yjj 

Second  premium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind *  "" 

Best  Hen.  fowl:                                                                        '  _  ^ 

First  premium,  Harry  Davis.  Dyer,  Ind 5  rSl 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 2  00 

Best  Hen,  chick:  „  ^ 

Firstpremium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer.  Ind 3  oo 

Second  premium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 2  00 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl:                                                                                                •  ^  ^ 

Premium,  Harry  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind 6  00 

LOT  36— ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  FOWLS  THAN  ASIATICS. 

Best  Cock,  fowl— no  entry. 

Best  Cock,  chick: 

Firstpremium,  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Best  Hen,  fowl: 

,  First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Best  Hen,  chick: 

First  premium,  Bush  &  Blo<?gett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl: 

Premium,  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 5  00 
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LOT  87-DRE88ED  POULTRY. 

Best  Dressed  Cook,  fowl: 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grore IS  00 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 2  00 

Best  Dressed  Cock  jshlck: 

First  premium,  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodsett.  Downer's  Grove 2  00 

Best  Dressed  Hen.  fowl : 

'.  First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove .. ; 3  00 

Second  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett,  Downer's  Grove 2  00 

Best  Dressed  Hen.  chick: 

First  premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 3  00 

Second  premium.  Bush  ^  Bloderett,  Downer's  Grove 2  00 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl: 

Premium,  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 5  OO 

LOT  38-DISPLAY8,  ETC. 

Best  display  Live  Fat  Poultry: 

Premium.  Harry  Davis.  Dyer.Ind 15  00 

Best  display  Dressed  Poultry: 

Premium.  Bush  &  Blodgett.  Downer's  Grove 15  00 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


The  results  of  the  four  Fat  Stock  Shows  are  briefly  given  here- 
with, for  convenience  of  ready  reference,  and  to  enable  the  reader 
to  critically  examine  and  compare  the  different  rings  of  the  various 
breeds  of  stock  exhibited  at  these  shows. 

The  pure  breeds  and  crosses  will  be  reported  upon  in  the  order 
they  appear  in  the  classification  of  premiums. 

The  averages  of  the  rings,  of  the  several  ages  of  animals  and 
breeds,  for  the  four  years,  are  first  given,  followed  by  table  giving 
age,  weight  and  gain  of  the  first  premium  animals  exhibited  therein 
each  year. 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  feeders  of  the  animals  exhibited 
at  the  first  three  Fat  Stock  Shows  have  been  improved  upon,  in 
several  rings,  by  the  stock  exhibited  in  1881. 

.  The  great  interest  manifested  by  some  exhibiters  in  the  matter  of 
early  maturity  has  not  caused  the  intelligent  feeder  to  ignore  thi 
more  essential  matter  of  (quality,  which  has  and  always  will  influ- 
ence the  awards  of  committees.  The  question  of  early  maturity, 
other  essential  qualities  being  equal,  would  doubtless  influence  the 
award  in  favor  of  the  animal  making  the  largest  average  gain  per 
day  since  birth. 

In  compiling  the  following  statistics,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  simbly  to  give  the  oflScial  figures,  without  comment,  leav- 
ing the  reader  free  to  draw  his  own  inference  as  to  the  sujferior 
merits  of  the  respective  meat  breeds  of  animals  exhibited. 

The  superior  quality  of  butchers'  stock  exhibited  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Fat  Stock  Snow  has  not  been  approached  by  the  same 
number  of  animals  previously  exhibited. 

The  matter  of  quality  is  deservedly  attracting  more  attention  at 
each  succeeding  Show,  and  the  fine  finish,  excellent  handling  quality, 
fineness  of  bone,  and  other  evidences  of  light  offal,  and  cutting  a 
large  proportion  of  net  to  gross,  was  noticeable  in  the  stock,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  awarding  committees. 
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CLASS  A -CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS. 
Shorthorn  bteer  4  rears  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 _ 

1879 

2 
5 

1.891 
1.861 

2.262 
2.358 

1.19 
1  28 

First  Premium  Animals. 

Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinibs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1,880 
1.578 

2.085 
2.240 

1  11 

1879 

1  42 

Shorthorn  Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average,  gain 

perdayin  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

2 
2 
4 
3 

1.250 
1.326 
1.300 
1.364 

2.087 
2.039 
2. 172 
2.093 

1  67 

1879 

1  53 

1880 

1881 

1.66    • 
1  53 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

AveragH  gain 

perdayin  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878..  •■ 

1.280 
1.335 
1.367 
1.309 

2.115 
2.060 
2.350 
2.150 

1.65 

1879 

1  54 

1880 

1.71 

1881 

1  64 

Shorthorn  Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayin  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878.: 

5 
3 
5 
7 

934 
871 
942 
963 

1.621 
1.624 
1.801 
1.634 

1  73 

1879.' '.'.'.".'.'. 

1  86 

1880 

1.92 

1881 

1  69 

r 
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First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

Ig78 

969 

845 

1.064 

1.085 

1.705 
l.f36 
1.815 
1.895 

1.76 

1879 

1.93 

1880 

1.70 

1881 

1.74 

Shorthorn  Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


Tear. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

8                     672 
5       1               638 

1                  ni 

1.385 
1.267 
1.590 

2.06 

1879 

2  00 

1880.    ...                        .... 

2  20 

lii: :::::::::::::::::::. .:;::::::: 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

660 
701 
721 

1.480 
1.316 
1,690 

2.28 

1879 

1.87 

1880 

1881 

2.20 

Shorthorn  €ow  3  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

r 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

6 
8 
3 
4 

2.937 
2.364 
3.031 
2.109 

1.722 
1.786 
1.618 
1.756 

0.72 

1879 

0.81 

1880 

0.59 

1881 

0.83 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1.721 
2.035 
2.136 
1,873 

2,075 
1.769 
1,710 
1.875 

1.20 

1879 

0.86 

1880 

0.80 

1881 

1.00 
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HEBEFOBDS. 
Hereford  Steer  4  years  old  or  Over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weigfil 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

Ig78 

1 
4 

2,692 
1.639 

2.010 
1.994 

0  75 

1879 

1.28 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

2.692 
1.677 

2.010 
2.043 

0  75 

1879 

.  .  '       V      ' 

1  22 

Hereford  Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1.346 
1.389 
1,183 
1,233 

1.786 
1.973 
1.875 
1.947 

1  26 

1879 

1  41 

1880 , 

1  58 

1881 :. 

1  57 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 
per  day  in  lbs. 
since  birth. 

1878 

1.336 
1.359 
1.183 
1.224 

1.705 
1.968 
1.876 
1.966 

1  20 

1879 

1  44 

1880 

1  58 

1881 

1.60 

Hereford  Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


•tear. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

weigni.      ^  gjjj^^  Y)\rth, 

1878 

1 
1 
3 

1.080 
939 
943 

1,470 
1.474 
1.738 

1  36 

1879 

1  67 

1880 

1  85 

1881 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

'Weight 

Average  gain 

perday  inlbA 

since  birth. 

1878 

1.080 
939 
866 

1.470 
1.474 
1,650 

1  36 

1879 

1  57 

1880 

1  91 

1881 
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Hereford  Bteer  1  and  under  2  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

iVi^ 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

3 

1 

677 
710 

1.280 
1.115 

2  15 

1880 

1.57 

1881 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

712 
710 

1,397 
1.115 

1.96 

1880 

1  57 

1881 

« 

Hereford  Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

3 
2 

1 
3 

2,179 
3.663 
1.350 
1.782 

1.630 
1.615 
1.720 
1.435 

0.78 

1879 

0  56 

1880 

1.27 

1881  ....  : 

0.82 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  inlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1.677 
2.018 
1.360 
2.243 

1.595 
1.730 
1.720 
1.560 

0.95 

1879 

0  85 

1880 

1  27 

1881 

0.69 

DEV0N8. 
Devon  Steer  4  years  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

2 

655 

1.757 

1.06 

1879 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1.668 

1.646 

0.99 

1879 : 
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Devon  Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  In  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

2 
I 
2 
2 

1.319 
1.335 
1.330 
1.298 

1.565 
1,609 
1,220 
1.152 

1.18 

1879 

1.12 

1880 

0.93 

1881 

0.88 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1.371 
1.336 
1.335 
1.268 

1.665 
1.609 
1.270 
1.076 

1.21 

1879 

1.12 

1880 

0  91 

1881 

0.84 

Devon  Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1 
3 

849 
926 

1.250 
977 

i  46 

1881 

1.05 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Ayerage  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

1880 849 

1881 i                969 

1 

1,260 
975 

1.46 
1.00 

Devon  Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 



1879 

1 

483 

844 

1.74 

1880 

1881.                  

3 

609 

792 

1.30 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878         

1879    

483 

844 

1.74 

1880                            --  ---  

1881 



614 

835 

1.36 
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Devon  Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

.    Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

I 

1,905 
2,475 

i.aoo 

1.115 

0  63 

1879.           .... 

2 

0  61 

1880 

1881 

First  Premium  Animals. 

Year. 

Ago  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878* 

1879 

3,490 

1,264 

0.36 

1880 

1881 

*  No  premium  awarded  in  1878. 


GRADES    OR    CROSSES. 
Steer  4  years  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  day&. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

12 
17 

1.815 
1,923 

2.491 
2.373      . 

1.37 
1.25 

1878—11  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Hereford.     ^ 

1879—15  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Hereford;  1  Grade  Devon. 


First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  inlays. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn .... 
Grade  Hereford 

2.058 
1.780 

2.480 
2.134 

1.20 

1879 

1  19 

Grades  or  Crosses— Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Vef^Sl" 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

10 
29 
18 
34 

1.296 
1.262 
1,267 
1,259 

2.032 
1,946 
1.924 
1.943 

1  56 

1879 

1.18 

1880 

1  54 

1881 

1.54 

1878—9  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Hereford. 

1879—20  Grade  Shorthorns:  7  Grade  Herefords;  2  Grade  Devons. 

1880—16  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Grade  Herefords. 

1881—29  Grade  Shorthorns;  5  Grade  Herefords. 
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First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn 

Grade  Shorthorn 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Hereford  

1.828 
1.294 
1.411 
1.190 

2.186 
1.986 
2.030 
2.145 

1.65 

1879 : 

1.53 

1880 

1.44 

1881 

1.80 

Grades  or  Crosses— Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

viir 

Average  jraln 

perdayli^bs. 

since  birth. 

1878 * 

13 
21 
20 
33 

935 
954 
904 
955 

1.651 
1.710 
1.721 
1.625 

1.73 

1879 A 

1.77 

1880 

1.89 

1881 

1.70 

1878—11  Grade  Shorthorns:  2  Grade  Herefords. 

1879—31  Grade  Shorthorns. 

1;880— 16  Grade  Shorthorns:  4  Grade  Herefords. 

1881—28  Grade  Shorthorns:  4  Grade  Herefords;  1  Hereford  and  Shorthorn. 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Gtade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn    .. 

Grade  Shorthorn 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

962 

982 

940 

1.045 

1.885 
1.532 
1.900 
1.765 

1.96 

1879 

1.64 

1880 

2  02 

1881 

1.68 

Grades  or  Crosses— Steer  1  and  under  2  yearsi 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weigh!. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

2 
14 
22 

5 

678 
538 
590 
665 

1,470 
1.307 
1.290 
1.288 

2  16 

1879 

2  42 

1880 

2  20 

1881 

1  99 

1878—2  Grade  Shorthorns. 

1879—14  Grade  Shorthorns. 

1880—18  Grade  Shorthorns:  3  Grade  Herefords:  1  Grade  Devon. 

1881—3  Grade  Shorthorns:  2  Grade  Herefords. 

First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Ago  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn .... 
Grade  Shorthorn 

656 
605 
671 
719 

1.420 
1.196 
1.395 
1.565 

2  15 

1879 

1  97 

1880 

2  07 

1881 

2  17 
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Grades  or  Crosses— Cow  S  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Averac©      Average  gain 
wX^       per.  day  in  lbs. 
weignt.      j  since  birth. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1 
2 

4.225 
1.663 

1.770 
1,722 

0.41 

1881 

1  06 

1880-1 
1881-1 


Grade  Shorthorn. 

Grade  Shorthorn;  1  Grade  Hereford. 


First  Premium  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878.., 

1879 

1880 

Grade  Shorthorn 

A9SSi 

1,770 
1,520 

0  41 

1881 

Grade  Shorthorn i-2fifi 

1.19 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Steer  4  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

14 
19 

1.896 

1.782 

2.405 
2.830 

1.28 

1879    

1.31 

1878-2  Shorthorns;  9  Grade  Shorthorns:  1  Hereford;  1  Grade  Hereford;  1  Devon. 
1879— 5  Shorthorns;  11  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Herefords;  1  Grade  Hereford. 

Sweepstakes  Animals. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Avenige  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Shorthorn 

1.902 
1.573 

2.440 
2.118 

1.28 

1879 

Grade  Shorthorn 

1.34 

Sweepstakes  (open  to  all)  Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


.    .                Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

8 
19 
18 
25 

1.229 
1.281 
1.269 
1.263 

2.031 
1.965 

1.885 
1,961 

1.55 

1879          

1.61 

1880  .: 

1.49 

1881 

1.55 

1878—7  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Hereford.  ,      . 

1879—2  Shorthorns;  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Herefords;  3  Grade  Herefords;  2  Grade  De- 
vons. 
1880—4  Shorthorns;  8  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Hereford:  3  Grade  Herefords;  2  Devons. 
1881—19  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Herefords;  4  Grade  Herefords. 

—13 
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Sweepstakes  ADimals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Average  ae:e 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Shorthorn 

1.328 
1.835 
1.310 
1.237 

2.185 
2.060 
1,875 
2.095 

1.65 

1879 

1  54 

1880 

Grade  Hereford 

Grade  Shorthorn. ... 

1.43 

1881 

1.69 

Sweepstakes  (open  to  all)  Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 ^ 

13 
21 

22 
27 

935 
953 
915 
983 

1.651 
1.705 
1.752 
1.672 

1.73 

1879 

1.78 

1880 

1.91 

1881 

1  70 

1878— 5  Shorthorns;  6  Grade  Shorthorns:  2  Grade  Herefords. 
1879—8  Shorthorns;  17  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Hereford. 

1880—5  Shorthorns;  9  Grade  Shorthorns;  3  Herefords;  4  Grade  Herefords;  1  Devon. 
1881—6  Shorthorns;  15  Grade  Shorthorns;  4  Grade  Herefords;  1  Hereford  and  Shorthorn; 
1  Devon. 

Sweepstakes  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  inlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

Grade  Shorthorn 

Grade  Hereford 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

962 
932 
832 

880 

1.625   • 
1.532 
1.845 
1.500 

1.69 

1879 

1.64 

1880 

2.21 

1881 

1.70 

Sweepstakes  (open  to  all)  Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

5 
14 
15 

6 

674 
572 
647 
656 

1.419 
1.276 
1.376 
1.212 

2.10 

1879 

2  25 

1880 

2.13 

1881 

1.84 

1878—3  Shorthorns:  2  Grade  Shorthorns. 

1879—4  Shorthorns;  7  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Herefords;  1  Grade  Hereford. 
1880—1  Shorthorn;  9  Grade  Shorthorns;  1  Hereford;  1  Grade  Hereford;  1  Grade  Devon; 
2  Shorthorn  and  Hereford. 
1881—8  Grade  Shorthorns;  2  Grade  Herefords;  1  Devon. 


Sweepstakes  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Shorthorn 

650 
544 
696 
719 

1.480 
1.300 
1,580 
1.565 

2  28 

1879 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

Grade  Hereford  

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

2.39 

1880 

2.27 

1881 

2.17 
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Sweepstakes  (open  to  all)  Cow  3  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Entries. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

6                       2-282 

1.720     . 
1.728 
1.669 
1.659 

0  85 

1879 

10 
5 

8 

2.442 
2.934 
1.891 

0.77 

1880 

0  68 

1881 

0  89 

1878—4  Shorthorns;  2  Herefords. 

1879—8  Shorthorns;  1  Hereford;  1  Devon. 

1880—3  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Shorthorn;  1  Hereford. 

1881—8  Shorthorns;  1  Grade  Shorthorn;  3  Herefords;  1  Grade  Hereford. 


Sweepstakes  Animals. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Hereford...    . 

1,677 
2.085 
2.136 
1.873 

1.595 
1.769 
1,710 
1.875 

0  95 

1879 

Shorthorn 

0  86 

1880 

Shorthorn 

0  80 

1881 

Shorthorn. ...:.... 

1  00 

GBAND  SWEEPSTAKES  ANIMALS. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 

1.328 
1,336 
1.701 
1,237 

2,185 
2.060 
2,465 
2.095 

1  65 

1879 

1  54 

1880 

1  44 

1881 

1  69 

Gar- loads,  4  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in.days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

-   10 
6 
6 

1.534 
2.155 
1.599 

2.245 
2.399 
2.147 

1  48 

1879 .    . 

1  13 

1879 

1  34 

Average 

1.764 

2.264 

1  32 

1878— First  car.  t  Shorthorns  and  4  Grade  Shorthorns, 
1879— Second  car.  2  Shorthorns  and  4  Grade  Shorthorns. 
1879— Third  oar,  6  Grade  Shorthorns. 


First  Premium  Oar-Loads. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

10 
6 

1.539 
1,699 

2,245 
2,147 

1  48 

1879 

1  34 
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Car-loads,  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  In  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1 

1878 

10 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1 

8 
8 
8 

1.894 
1.247 
1,261 
1,280 
1.285 
1.255 
1,267 
1.291 
1.290 
1.266 

2.047 
2.017 
2.030 
1.868 
1.922 
1.985 
2.048 
1.957 
1.9S6 
1.925 

1.48 

•^ 

1879 

1.55 

3 

1879 

1.59 

4 

1879 

1.45 

5 

1880 

1.49 

6 

1880 

1.56 

1881 

1.61 

8 

1881 

1.52 

9 

1881 

1.54 

10 

1881 

Averasre 

1.62 

8 

1,283 

1.978 

1.63 

No.  1. 10  Grade  Shorthorns:  No.  2, 8  Grade  Shorthorns;  No.  3, 8  Grade  Shorthorns;  No.  4, 
1  Hereford,  7  Grade  Herefords;  No.  5, 8  Grade  Shorthorns:  No.  6, 8  Grade  Shorthorns;  No. 
7, 8  Grade  Shorihoms;  No.  8, 8  Grade  Shorthorns;  No.  9, 6  Shorthorns,  3  Grade  Shorthorns; 
No.  10. 8  Grade  Shorthorns. 


First  Premium  Car-loads. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 
perdayinlbs. 
since  birth. 

1878 

10 

8 
8 
8 

1,394 
1.247 
1.255 
1,267 

2.047 
2.017 
1.985 
2.048 

1.48 

1879 

1  55 

1880 

1.56 

1881 

1.61 

Car-loads,  2  and  under  3  years. 


f                     Year. 

No,  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

\verage  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1 1878 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1,025 
1,102 
965 
918 
945 
926 
905 
934 

1,667 
1,769 
1,818 
1.695 
1.648 
1.705 
1.726 
1.475 

1.63 

2  1878 

1  60 

31879 

1.87 

4  1879  

1.77 

5  1879 

1  74 

6  1880 

1.84 

71881       

1  91 

81881 

1  58 

Average 

10 

965 

1.686 

1  74 

First  car,  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  second  oar,  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  third  car,  10  Grade 
Shorthorns:  fourth  car.  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  fifth  car.  1  Shorthorn  and  9  Grade  Short- 
horns; sixth  car.  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  seventh  car,  10  Grade  Shorthorns;  eighth  car,  2 
Shorthorns,  8  Grade  Shorthorns. 


First  Premium  Car-loads. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

perdayinlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878               

10 

1.026 
965 
925 
905 

1,667       !             1-63 

1879 

1880 

1881 

10 
10 
10 

1.818 
1,705 
1,726 

1.87 
1.84 
1.91 
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Car-loads.  I  and  under  2  years. 


Year. 

No.  Steers. 

Average  age 
in  days. 

Average 
weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

1879. 

12 
13 

54i 
549 

1,313 
1,187 

2  42 

1880. 

2  20 

1881 

Average 

545 

1.260 

2  31 

1879—12  head  Grade  Shorthorn  steers,   1880—12  head  Grade  Shorthorn  steers. 


Heaviest  Fat  Steer. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn. . . . 

Grade  Shorthorn 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 

2.162 
2,403 
2.705 
1.633 

3.155 
2.840 
3.130 
2,435 

1  45 

1879 

1  18 

1880 

1  13 

1881 

1  49 

EARLY  MATURITY. 

Steebs  showing  most  baped  growth. 
Steer  4  years  old  or  over. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days.        Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

1,663 
1.613 

2.605 
2.820 

1  56 

1879 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

1.74 

Steer  3  and  under  4  years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  Inlbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 

1.298 
1.269 
1.250 
1.176 

2.305 
2.307 
2.215 
2.130 

1.70 
1  81 

1879 

1880 

1  77 

1881 

1  81 

Steer  2  and  under  3  years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Shorthorn 

783 
977 
832 
872 

1.585 
2.081 
1.845 
1.935 

2  02 

1879 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

Grade  Hereford 

Grade  Shorthorn.... 

2  12 

1880 

2  21 

1881 

2  21 
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Steer  1  and  under  2  years. 


Year. 

Breed. 

Akq  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

1878 

Shorthorn 

650 
513 
585 
719 

1,480 
1,373 
1.450 
1,665 

2.28 

1879      

Grade  Shorthorn — 
Grade'  Shorthorn.... 
Grade  Shorthorn.... 

2.67 

1880 

2.47 

1881 

2.17 

COMPARISON  FIRST  PRIZE  ANIMALS  OP  THE  SEVERAL  BREEDS  OF  CATTLE- 
EXHIBITED  IN  1881. 

Steers  3  and  under  4  y&ars. 


Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

Average  gain 
per  day  in  lbs. 
since  birth. 

Shorthorn - 

1.309 
1.224 
1.268 
1,190 

2.150 
1.965 
1.075 
2.145 

1.64 

Hereford 

1.60 

Devon    . 

0.84 

Grades  or  Crosses , 

1.80 

Steers  2  and  under  3  years. 


Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight. 

per  day  In  lbs. 
since  birth. 

Shorthorn - 

1,085 

1.895 

1.74 

Hereford  

Devon 

969 
1.045 

975 
1,765 

1.00 

Grades  or  Crosses 

1.68 

Steers  1  and  under  2  years. 


Breed. 

Age  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

Shorthorn 

Hereford 

Devon 

61*4 
719 

835 
1.565 

1.36 

Grades  or  Crosses 

2.17 

Cows  3  years  old  or  over. 


Breed. 

Ago  in  days. 

Weight 

Average  gain 

per  day  in  lbs. 

since  birth. 

Shorthorn 

1.873 
2.243 

1.875 
1,560 

1.00 

Hereford 

0.69 

Devon 

Grades  or  Crosses 

1.268 

1,520 

1.19 
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EXHIBIT    FAT    STEEES, 


The  seven  steers  fed  and  exhibited  by  the  University  attracted 
much  attention,  and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  critically 
comparing  the  several  breeds  and  their  crosses  that,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  had  received  the  same  feed  and  care. 

The  difficulty  in  selecting,  for  a  satisfactory  experiment,  animals 
of  the  several  breeds  and  crosses,  of  near   the  same   e,ge  and  pro- 

Eortion  of  improved  blood,  is  apparent,  and  due  consideration  will 
e  made  therefor. 

The  steers  were  slaughtered  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board, 
and  the  committee  of  experts  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  dressed 
carcasses  unanimously  voted,  in  the  matter  of  quality,  to  place  the 
honors  as  follows: 

1st — Oscar,  Grade  Shorthorn ;        4th — Thomas,  Grade  Devon ; 
2d — Jack,  Ayrshire;  5th — Junior,    Grade  Hereford; 

3d — May  Duke,  Devon;  6th — Ezra,  Shorthorn; 

7th— Burnham,  Grade  Hereford. 
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Avera 
at  the  1{ 


JTO  weights  of  the  ringe  of  the  various  breeds  of  Qattle.  and  their  crosses,  exhibited 
78, 1879. 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Breeds. 

.     ^  09 

.     •-»  CD 

^o2 
:  d 

z9 

O 

n 

Shorthorn,  18TO 

2,262 
2.368 

2.'087 
2,039 
2,172 
2.093 

1,621 
1,624 
1,801 
1.634 

1,385 
1.267 
1,590 

1,728 

Shorthorn.  1879 

1,786 

Shorthorn,  1880 

1,618 

Shorthorn.  1881 

1,756 

Average     

2,310 

2,010 
1,994 

2,098 

1.735 
1.973 
1.875 
1,947 

1,670 

1,470 
1.474 
1.738 

1,414 

1,721 

Hereford.  1878 

1,630 

.   ereford,1879 

ereford.  1880  /. 

1,230 
1,115 

1,615 
1,720 

ereford  1881                               

1.456 

Average  -*- 

2.002 
1,767 

1.882 

1.565 
1.509 
1.220 
1.152 

1,660 

1.172 

1,600 

Devon.  1878         

1.200 

Devon  187*                   

844 

1,115 

Devon.  1880    

1,250 
977 

Devon,  1881 

792 

Average ^. 

1,757 

2.491 
2,373 

1,361 

2.032 
1.946 
1.924 
1.943 

1,113 

1,650 
1.710 
1,721 
1,675 

.818 

1,470 
1,307 
1.290 
1.288 

1,157 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1878   

Grades  or  Crosses,  1879 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1880 

1.770 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1881 

1,722 

Average 

2,432 

1,961 

1,676 

1.339 

1,746 

Consolidated  average  weights  of  the  rings  of  the  various  breeds  of  Cattle  and  their 
crosses,  exhibited  inT878. 1879. 1880  and  1881: 


Shorthorn 

2,310 
2.002 
1.757 
2.432 

2.098 
1.882 
1.361 
1.961 

1,670 
1,560 
1.113 
1.676 

1,414 
1.172 

818 
1.339 

1.721 

Hereford .". 

1.6(M> 

Devon  ^ 

1.157 

Grades  or  Crosses 

1.746 

EARLY  MATURITY. 

From  the  foregoing  table,  giving  the  consolidated  average  weights 
of  all  the  cattle  of  the  several  breeds  of  diiferent  ages  exhibited  at 
the  Fat  Stock  Shows  of  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881,  the  following 
table  is  prepared. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best  obtainable  specimens  of  the 
several  beef  breeds  have  been  exhibited  at  these  shows,  and  until 
the  results  are  changed  at  future  shows,  the  public  may  find  the 
following  table  of  some  value  in  determining  the  comparative  feed- 
ing qualities  as  far  as  early  maturity  is  concerned. 

In  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Shorthorns  have 
made  the  most  rapid  growth,  and  the  weights  of  this  breed,  as 
given  above,  will  be  represented  by  one  hundred  as  a  basis  for 
determining  by  percentage  the  comparative  weights  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle  of  same  ages  exhibited  at  the  four  exhibitions  of 
fat  stock: 
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Breed. 

^o2? 

§P^ 
:  5® 

ill 

:  ao 

o 
o 

Shorthorn.... 

100 
89 
64 
93 

100 
93 

66 
100+ 

100 
82 
57 
94 

100 
93 

Hereford I 

Devon ^ 

Grades  or  Crosses 

67 
100+ 

CLASS  C— SHEEP. 


Average  weigrhts  in  the  rinss  of  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep  and  their  crosses,  exhibited 
at  the  1^.  1879. 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Breed. 

ii 

Wether  1   and 
under  2  years 
old 

11 

sg 

o 

Si 

:  p 

H 

:  S 

Cotswold,  1878 

224 
194 
196 
194 

"ihb" 

114 

306 
270 
271 
244 

•••228'' 

130 

Cotswold,  1879 

243 

236 
251 

132 

Cotswold,  1880 

Cotswold,  1881 

226 

121 

Average 

243 

202 

132 

273 

227 

128 

Other  Long  Wools,  1878 

Other  Long  Wools,  1879 

266 
281 

113 

Other  Long  Wools,  1880 

111 

Other  Long  Wools,  1881 

Average 

274 

« 

112 

Southdown.  1878 

Southdown,  1879 

178 
219 
195 

160 
166 
157 

94 
107 
193 

171 
173 

128 
132 

100 

Southdown,  1880 

95 

Southdown.  1881 

Average ,„,-.,  ^  . . 

197 

161 

131 

172 

130 

97 

Other  Middle  Wools.  1878 

Other  Middle  Wools,  1879 

213 

213 

185 
199 

Other  Middle  Wools,  1880 

184 
181 

89 

Other  Middle  Wools.  1881 

226 

220 

Average 

219 

182 

216 

192 

89 

American  Merino,  1878 

American  Merino,  1879 

American  Merino.  1880 

139 

112 

76 

99 

78 

American  Merino,  1881 

Average '. 

139 

112 

76 

99 

78 

Other  Fine  Wools,  1878 

Other  Fine  Woo  s,  1879 

Other  Fine  Wools,  1880 

Other  iHne  Wools.  1881 

Average 
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Class  C — Sheep — Guntinaed. 


Breed. 

n 

fit 

111 

1" 

o-o 
o 

o 

op 
:  0 

H 

!    1^ 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1878 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1879 

213 
219 
231 

i77 
217 
169 

128 
118 
117 

216 
232 
164 

160 
171 
164 

125 

Graaes  or  Crosses,  1880 

118 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1881  j 

104 

JLveracre 

221 

187 

121 

204 

165 

116 

Consolidated  average  weights  of  the  rings  of  the  various  breeds  of  Sheep  and  their 
crosses,  exhibited  in  1878. 1879, 1880  and  1881: 


Cotswold  

233 

274 
197 
219 
139 

202 

132 

273 

227 

128 

Other  Long  Wools 

112 

Southdown 

161 
182 
112 

131 
**"'76** 

172 

216 

99 

130 
192 
78 

97 

Other  Middle  Wools 

89 

American  Merino 

Other  Fine  Wools  

Grades  or  Crosses 

.   221 

187 

121 

204 

165 

116 

CLASS  D— SWINE. 


Average  weights  of  the  rinss  of  the  various  breeds  of  hogs  and  their  crosses,  exhibited 
at  the  1^8, 1879, 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Breed. 

Ofcs 

ao 

Barrow  under 
1  yr.  and  over 
6  months 

:  a- 

QQ 

QoO'Oi 

:  ^'^ 

i! 

.  ^ 

Berkshire.  1878 

452 

510 

'    446 

463 

Berkshire,  1879 

469 

190 

635 

351 

162 

Berkshire.  1880                

Berkshire,  1881 

428 

•** 

Average  

448 

501 
521 

490 
520 

879 
330 
272 

190 

192 
193 

685   . 

577 
624 

468 

351 

162 

Poland  China,  1878 

651 
745 

203 

Poland  Ch  na,  1879 

484 
445 
557 

339 
263 
306 

147 

Poland  China.  1880 

Poland  China.  1881 

Average.^....... 

698 
644 

508 

327 

192 

600 

495 

302 

175 

Chester  White,  1878 

Chester  White,  1879 

Chester  White,  1880 

248 
385 

S8i 
307 

287 
246 

Chester  White,  1881 

Average 

644 

316 

344 

266 

Other  Large  Breeds,  1878 

Other  jarge  Breeds,  1879 

Other  jarge  Breeds,  1880 

Other  Large  Breeds.  1881 

1 

Average 

1 
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Cla8&  D — Sw?m6— Continued. 


Breed. 

if 

1! 

■    P 

:  o 
•  '-I 

^1 

o 

Bow  1  and  un- 
der 2  yrs.  old. 

Sow    under    1 
year  and  over 
6  months 

Bf 

n 

•  ♦I 

Essex.  1878 ' 

1 

470 
276 

Essex.  1879 

472 

■  iHs  i:::::::: 

1 

162 

440 

3i7 

153 

Essex.  1880 

Essex,  1881 

212     

366 

216 

Averacre 

4?2 

295 

187 

440 

371 

266 

163 

Other  Small  Breeds,  1878 . 

Other  Small  Breeds,  1879 

1 

410 

370 

Other  Small  Breeds,  1880 

1 

Other  Small  Breeds,  1881 

1 

1 

A  veraflfe 

410 

370 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1878 

V 

522 

436 
490 
410 

298 
361 
360 
326 

...... 

Grades  or  C'Fosses,  1879 

Grades  or  Crosses.  18S0 

689 

620 

478 
306 
460 

365 
353 
319 

Grades  or  Crosses,  1881 

Average .' 

589 

4C4 

334    1 

620 

414 

346 

Consolidated  average  weights  of  the  rings  of  the  various  breeds  of  Hogs  and  their 
crosses,  exhibited  in  1^8, 18^.  1880  and  1881: 


Berkshire 

448    ■ 
508    : 
316 

327" 

190 
192 

635 
600 

468 
495 
344 

351 
302 
266 

162 

Poland  China 

698 

644    1 

175 

Chester  White 

Other  Large  Breeds 

Essex        

472    1 

295 

187 

440 

37i 
410 
414 

266 
370 
346 

153 

Other  Small  Breeds 

Grades  or  Crosses     

589 

464    ! 

334 

620 

ROLL    OF    HONOR. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  and  weights  of  steers  exhibited 
at  the  four  Fat  Stock  Shows  (nearest  the  ages  named)  that  have 
made  the  largest  average  gain  per  day  since  birth. 

The  representative  animals  named  in  the  list  are  justly  entitled 
to  retain  their  places  of  honor  until  at  some  future  shows  they  are 
excelled  in  the  matter  of  early  maturity. 

Of  the  33  animals  included  in  the  table,  the  four  Fat  Stock 
Shows  are  represented  as  follows:  1878,  3  steers;  1879,  9  steers; 
1880,  11  steers ;  1881,  1,0  steers. 

The  number  of  the  various  breeds  and  crosses  in  the  table  are 
as  follows:    6  Shorthorns,  23  Grade  Shorthorns,  4  Grade  Hereford. 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  succeeding  show,  excepting  the  last,  has 
an  increased  number  of  animals  represented  on  this  list,  which  is 
evidence  that  a  better  class  of  cattle  is  shown  each  year,  so  far  as 
relates  to  early  maturity. 
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CLASS  A— CATTLE. 


Table  i^iving  number  of  entriee  of  Cattle  of  the  several  ages  and  breeds,  inoludlng 
grades  and  crosses,  exhibited  at  the  187H,  1879. 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Cattle. 

• 

w 

cr 

1 

o 

5 
i 

O 

3- 

3 

o 

g 

3 
c 
3 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

00 

p. 

1 

1 

1 
a* 

i 
I 

w 
E 

§ 

00 

1 

w 

S" 

o 

►1 

1 

I 

Steer  4  years  or  over— 
1878 

2 
5 

1 

4 

2 

1 

12 
13 

14 
19 

f»l 

1879 

.... 

2 

51 

1880 

1881.... 

Steer  3  and  under  4  years— 
1878 

2 
2 

4 
3 

5 
4 
5 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

:::: 

'lO 
29 
18 
34 

12 
31 
20 
33 

2 
14 
22 

5 

8 
20 
18 
25 

13 
21 
22 
27 

5 
14 
15 

6 

6 
10 
5 

8 

:::: 

2 
3 

2 

4 

2 
3 

1 
2 

27 

1879 

57 

1880 

8 
3 

10 
10 

58 

1881 

83 

Steer  2  and  under  8  years— 
1878 

33 

1879 

60 

1880 

1 
3 

:::: 

2 
2 

:::: 

10 
10 

6^ 

1881 

7 

84 

Steer  1  and  under  2  years— 
1878 

8 

10 

1879 

1 

3 
1 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

S9 

1880 

1 
1 

:::: 

10 

8 

51 

1881 

9Ki 

Cow  3  years  or  over— 
1878 

6 
8 
3 
4 

3 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

16 

1879 

1 

1 
1 
2 

94 

1880 

1 

11 

1881 

3 

» 

W 

All  ages— 
1878.. .n 

21 
63 
58 
30 

21 
63 
58 
30 

?ll 

1879 



63 

1880 

13 
10 

:::: 

71 

1881 

40 

Total- 
1878 

18 
25 
13 
14 

8 
12 
6 
6 

5 
5 
3 

8 

***i 

36 

88 
61 
74 

46 
84 
60 
66 

4 
9 
4 
6 

138 

1879 

6 

7 
13 
10 

■'30 
28 

303 

1880 

255 

1881 

247 
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CLASS  C— SHEEP. 


Table  sivinfi:  number  of  entries  of  Sheep  of  the  several  ages  and  breeds,  including 
grades  and  crosses,  exhibited  at  the  1878, 1879, 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Breed. 

1 
i 

• 

i 

1 

1 

3 

o    > 

B ;  2 

I'l 

^     1     . 

5 

1 

m  1  Q 

H 

.        1    01 

5. 
r 

o 

< 

i 
1 

f 

Wether  2  years  old  or  over— 
1878.  ...". 

1879 

5 
5 
5 

1 
5 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1*0       4 

18 
7 
2 

21 
14 
10 

2 

12 
11 
9 

60 

1880 

9 
5 

'■'2 

1 

.... 

:::: 

2 
2 

3 

.... 

4? 

1881 

?6 

Wether  1  and  under  2  years— 
1878 

3 

1879 

.... 

8 
5 
5 

12 
4 

4 

87 

1880 

2 
2 

2 

••'3!" 

^ 

1881 

?» 

Wether  under  1  year—     ^ 
1878 

? 

1879 

.... 

2 

1 
2 

3 

6 
4 
5 

4 

22 
4 
3 

1 

16 
4 
6 

2 
5 
4 

8 

18 

1880 

.... 

1 

.... 

10 

1881 

10 

Ewe  2  years  or  over— 
1878 

3 
16 

1 
1 

7 

1879 

•- 

8 
2 

1 

2 

10 

1 
1 

58 

1880 

2 

.... 

10 

1881 

6 

Ewe  1  and  under  2  years— 
1878 

1 

1879 

"is!:::: 

2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

4 

36 

1880 

2 

.... 

10 

1881 «.. 

7 

17 

Ewe  under  1  year— 
1878 

?, 

1879 

4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
3 
6 

13 

1880 

1 

11 

1881 

5 

19 

All  ages— 
1878 A 

9 
49 
19 
14 

9 
49 
19 
14 

9 

1879 

49 

1880 

7 

6 

^ 

1881 

?,0 

Total  entries— 
1878 

6 
44 

9 
21 

9 
82 
41 
41 

1^4 

1879 

3 
2 

31 
21 
13 

7 
4 
4 

50 
19 
20 

2 
2 
2 

?.84 

1880 

8 

.... 

3 

7 

6 

138 

1881 

1^ 
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CLASS  D— SWINE. 


Table  glvinsr  number  of  entries  of  Swine  of  the  several  ages  and  breeds,  including 
grades  and  crosses,  ex  hibited  at  the  1878, 1879. 1880  and  1881  Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Breed. 

CD 

3 

§ 

a 

o 

1 

E 

O 

B 

o 

1 

c 
3 

o 

8- 

o 

O 

1 

3 

1 

o 

DO 

1 

K 
CO 

1 
OQ 

i 

o 

OD 

1 

3 

E 

Barrow  2  years  old  or  over— 

1878 

2 
2 

1 

i 

8 

7 

1879 

2 

7 

1880 

1881 

y\-  — 

Barrow  1  jeSr  old  and  under  2  years— 
1878 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

7 
15 
5 
7 

5 
7 
3 
5 

3 
7 

10 

1879 « 

5 

2  .... 

30 

1880         

11 

1881 

1 

3"l 

13 

Barrow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year— 
1878 

3 

10 

1879 

4 

13 

1880 

2 

2 

9 

1881 

3.... 

10 

Barrow  under  6  months  old— 

1878 

1 

4 

1879 

5 

?, 

1 

15 

1880 

1881 

Sow  2  years  old  or  over— 

1878 

• 

1 
3 

.... 

3 

1 

1879 

1 

3 

8 

18 

1880 

" 

1881 

Sow  1  and  under  2  years— 

1878 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1879 

3 

2 

2 

3 

n 

1880 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2       3 

...... 

8 

1881 

1 

.... 

2 

2 

7 

15 

Sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year— 
1878 

. 

1879 

3 

3 
3 

■•"r"! 

8 
5 
7 

19 

1880 

9, 

9, 

12 

1881 

2 
1 

?, 

3.... 

4 

"^ 

18 

Sow  under  6  months  old— 

1878 

1 

1879 

' 

1 

2 

6 

191 

1880 

' 

1881 1... 

1 

Total— 

1878 

2 

""t  "• 
11       1 

i 

1 
1!  ... 

3 

IQ 

13 

50 

1879 

18     24 

12       4     10     57 

16 

1 

*'"2 
10 

142 

1880 t      1       9 

5 
4 

9!     16 

14---. 

56 

1881 

3 

6 

8.... 

9 

26 

16 

.... 

82 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENTRIES  AND    PREMIUMS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries  of  stock  from  the 
several  States,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  thereon  at  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  leading  meat-producing  States  have  been  weU  represented, 
and  have  received  premiums  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  entries 
and  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited. 

As  the  exhibition  and  the  good  results  become  better  known  to 
the  stockmen  throughout  the  West,  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
of  exhibiters  will  be  largely  increased,  and  the  quality  of  stock  im- 
proved. 

The  rivalry  between  exhibiters  residing  in  the  different  States  is 
such  as  to  ensure,  at  future  Fat  Stock  Shows,  the  exhibition  of  the 
best  specimens  of  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

1878. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

state. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

si 

•    1 

▲moiint 

premiums 

paid. 

if 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

Illinois 

83 
26 
13 
9 
6 
1 

$1,320 
145 

6 

$100       36 

$340 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Indiana ■... 

65 
26 

9 

50 

Iowa 



Wisconsin 



Michigan 

5 

40   '     3            ao 

ohio^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::v.:::::: 

3 

20 

Canada 

13 

160 

Total 

138 

$1,555 

24 

$290        51 

$430 

1879. 


Illinois 

260 
16 
4 

8 

I 

$1,970 

200 

15 

50 

75 

199 

$505 

112 

$305 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Indiana 

11 

45 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

11 
16 

Michifiran 

70 

19 

105 

Ohio.: 

6 

Canada 

58 

225 

Total 

303 

$i.310 

284 

$800 

142 

$455 

1880. 


Illinois.... 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Indiana.... 
Michigan.. 
Canada 

Total.., 


I  '       I 

229,        $1,305       110 
13,             125 
6|             125 
5               15 
2 


2 
26 


$345    '    42 


•'25"  . 

170  ;. 


$215 


150 


255        $1,570    ,  138  $540        56  $365 
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1881 


Oattlb. 

SUEEP. 

Hoos. 

State. 

3.f 

r? 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

F? 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

Amount 
premiums 

Illinois 

204 

14 

24 

10 

8 

$1,580 
170 
125 

68 

$839       49 

$313 

Wisoonsin 



Kentucky              - 

7 

60 

Iowa                                             

85 

Canada                   

80 

35 
11 

m 

54 

Michifiran 

12               79 

Indiana                         

23 

80 

Total 

255 

$2,040 

121 

$643 

84 

$472 

Total  nvmber  of  entries  of  Cattle^  Sheep  and  Hogs  from  the  several 
States,  at  the  Fat  Stock  Shows  of  1878,  1879,  1880  and  1881,  as 
well  as  the  total  premiums  paid  thereon  for  the  years  nam^d: 


Illinois 

776 
72 
17 
19 
32 
21 

$6,175 
595 
15 
115 
310 
170 

383 

7 

$1,289 
60 

239 

$1,173 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Indiana           

57 

325 

Iowa                                

Wisconsin 

11 
34 

Michigan 

189 

34 
3 

204 

Oliio           

11 
3 

15 

80 

20 

Canada 

132 

735 

Total : 

951 

$7,475 

567 

$2,273 

333 

$1,722 

GOOD   PRICES. 

Not  the  least  of  the  important  results  growing  out  of  Fat  Stock 
Shows  is  the  attraction  to  the  exhibition  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  Chicago,  of  the  leading  butchers  from  Eastern  and  Western  cities 
for  the  purchase  of  Christmas  meat. 

The  competition  among  butchers  for  the  possession  of  the  stock 
exhibited  at  the  shows  enabled  the  owners  to  sell  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures. 

Butchers,  appreciating  the  advantage  of  the  shows  in  bringing 
together  annually  a  large  number  of  the  best  meat  animals  to  be 
found  m  the  West,  have  attended  the  exhibition  from  year  to  year 
in  increased  numbers. 

The  prices  obtained  for  cattle  at  the  last  show,  so  far  as  reported, 
are  as  follows. 

The  average  price  obtained  on  each  breed  and  their  grades  is 
given  for  1880  and  1881 : 
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♦Price  obtained  overi  {2 
market  rates  atl  o 
stock  yds.  100  grossj    **• 


Amount  rec'vd  over, 
market  value 


Average  increase  in 
value  per  day 
since  birth 


;:^s 


ss 
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SSSioSSootoSSio^SSS 


SSiOioSSo 


SJ22?322S2Jh$22'^'®'*'**®2'^'^'^'^®*'^'^*''^*''^'^® 


Price  received  per 
100  lbs.  firross... 


Weight  at  show,  lbs. 


gf?i 


Average    gain    per     ^^^ 
day  since  birth  . . .  j    -•  -  " 


Age  at  show,  days . .     "?  '^.^. 


•3 


H 
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O 
00 
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♦Price  obtained  over 
market  rates  at| 
stock  yd8..100  gross 
Average  Increase  in 
value  per  day 
since  birth 


^3 

a 
o 
Q 


Amount  rec'vd  over 
market  value 


Price  received  per 
100  lbs.  gross 


Weight  at  show.lbsJ    «.'^. 


g§ 


Average    gain    peri    ^^ 
day  since  birth  ....    ^^ 


Age  at  show,  days.. 


S 
"3 


23 


as 

c8(9 

"Sd 
'e5'3     ^' 

5S    28 

CD  W        ® 


d 
P 
o 


S 

O 


^_  I     ^ 


O 


P. 

a 


d 
P 


P 
d 


.'2   ^ 

a    ^ 
o     o 


o     o 


®    .2 


d     p. 
<    • 
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COMPARISON   OF  SALES. 


The  following  table  is  given  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be 
made,  so  far  as  reported,  of  the  prices  obtained  for  fat  cattle  of  the 
several  breeds  and  grades  exhibited  and  sold  at  the  last  two  Pat 
Stock  Shows: 


Breed. 

Year. 

No. 
head. 

Price 
per  100 

IfS. 

gross. 

Shorthorn .             

1880 

6 
3 

$6  81 

Shorthorn 

1881 

6  42 

Average  

2 
37 

$6  62 

Grade  Shorthorn 

1880 

6  05 

Grade  Shorthorn 

1881 

7  48 

Averagre 

19^12 

1 
5 

$6  76 

Hereford 

1880 

12  50 

Hereford ..      . 

1881 

9  00 

AyerafiTB 

3 

if 

$10  75 

Grade  Hereford 

1880 

12  50 

Grad^  Hereford 

1881 

9  41 

Avoragre 

6h^ 

2 
6 

$10  95 

Devon 

1880 

$6  50 

Devon  

1881 

6  50 

Average 

4 

$6  50 

Grade  Devon 

1880 

Grade  Devon 

1881 

2 

C  00 

• 

Average 

.2 

$6  00 

Ayrshire 

1880 

Ayrshire 

1881 

1 

6  00 

Average  

1 

$6  00 
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CLASS  E— FAT  POULTRY. 

Table  KiTlns  number  of  entries  of  Fat  Poultry  exhibited  at  the  1878,  1879, 1880  and  1881 
Fat  Stock  Shows: 


Poultry. 

1878 

1879 

ISHf 

1881 

TUBKEYS. 

Turkey  Cock,  fowl 

(: 

2 

Turkey  Cock,  chick 

2 

Turkey  Hen,  fowl -. 

1 

Turkey  Hen.  chick 

1 

Heaviest  Fat  Turkey 

1 

OEE8E. 

Gander,  fowl 

»} 
n 

S 

Gander,  chick ..                            

2 

Goose,  fowl 

4 

Goose,  chick 

1 

Heaviest  Fat  Gander 



3 

DUCKS. 

Drake,  fowl 

{1 

2 
2 

•4 

8 

Drake,  chick 

3 

Duck,  fowl 

3 

Duck,  chick 

3 

Heaviest  Fat  Drake 

3 

ASIATIC  FOWLS. 

Cock,  fowl 

2 

Cock,  chick 

4 

Hen,  fowl 

2 

Hen.  chick 

3 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl 

2 

OTHEB  THAN  ASIATICS. 

Cock,  fowl 

1 

Cock,  chick 

1 

Hen,  fowl 

1 

Hen,  chick 

1 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl 

1 

DBESSBD  POULTBY. 

Dressed  Cock,  fowl 

W 

2 

4 

Dressed  Cock,  chick               .             

2 

Dressed  Hen,  fowl 

2 

Dressed  Hen.  chick                                            

2 

Heaviest  Fat  Fowl 

1 

DISPLAYS,  ETC. 

Capon.        

1 

Display  Live  Fat  Poultry 

2 

4 

2 

Display  Dressed  Poultry 

1 

Total 

4 

14 

39 

67 
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Winter  Meeting  of  the  Board,  1882. 


Department  of  Agricultueb, 
Springfield,  Tuesday,  Jan.  8, 1882, 
10  0*clock  A.  M. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  regular  annual  session. 

•    President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present — President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith, 
Pullen,  Gore,  and  Landrigan. 

Absent — Vice-Presidents  Ellsworth,  Emery,  Eeynolds,  Cobb,  Voor- 
hies.  Bishop,  and  Washburn. 

President  Scott  addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT  SCOTT's  ADDRESS. 

The  past  year  is  an  exception  to  the  many  preceding  seasons  of  agricultural  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  fanners  of  this  State,"  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  droutn  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  and  the  drainage  sustained  in  some  portions  of  the  State  by 
excessive  rains  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months,  there  nas  been  a  large  surplus 
of  grain  and  meat  produced  for  export 

The  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  and  the  growing  of  a 
greater  diversity  of  crops  makes  less  prominent  some  of  the  staple  crops  that  previously 
were  more  exclusively  grown  under  the  less  profitable  system  of  farming  so  common  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  State. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  three  millionpeople  residing  in  this  State  are  directly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  all  are  dependent  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil  and 
mine  for  the  raw  material  with  which  to  supply  the  factories,  forges,  mills  and  to  make 
necessary  the  vast  transportation  facilities  employed  to  carry  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
the  results  of  the  industry  and  frugality  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  our  artisans. 

The  mutual  dei)endence  of  the  farmer,  merchants,  manufacturer  and  carrier  upon  the 
results  of  the  harvest  should  unite  all  classes  in  the  work  of  develor>ing  a  better  and  more 
profitable  system  of  agriculture,  that  will  without  impoverishing  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  enable  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  increase  the  wealth  of  all  classes  by  adding 
each  year  to  the  vast  surplus  of  grain  and  meat  that  Illinois  exports  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
♦ 

WOBK  OF  THE  BOABD. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  recog- 
nized as  a  progressive  organization,  anticipating  the  wants  of  tne  most  enterprising  and 
successful  agriculturists  and  advancing  into  new  fields  of  labor  as  rapidly  as  tneir  means 
and  public  sentiment  would  warrant. 

The  General  Assembly  and  citizens  Interested  In  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  State  have  generously  responded  to  every  call  of  this  Board  with  needed 
appropriations  and  service  to  accomplish  the  work  authorized  by  the  Board. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Board  that  entertains  the  thought  that  there  is  no  new  or 
important  work  that  should  receive  early  attention  or  that  it  is  not  possible  to  improve 
upon  the  methods  adopted  for  conducting  the  State  Fair,  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  crop  and  stock  statistics,  the  department  work  or  the  advancement 
of  other  interests  having  important  bearings  on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes  of  the  State. 
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The  tested  and  approved  methods  may  be  considered  with  the  liffht  of  another  year's 
experience  after  the  discussion  of  various  new  matters  su^erested  in  the  reports  of  Super- 
intendents of  departments  and  Committees  have  received  proper  attention. 


NEW  WOBE. 

"The  promotion  of  airriculture.  horticulture,  manufactures  and  domestic  arts"  has  been 
prescribed  by  law  as  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Ae:riculture. 

The  people  of  the  State  expect  that  this  Board  will  make  proper  effort  to  make  a  pro- 
fitable local  market  by  attracting  foreign  capital  and  emigration— calling  attention  to  the 
cheap  fuel  supplies,  transportation  facilities  and  other  advantages  for  manufacturing— as 
well  as  to  increase  production  by  creating  an  emulation  among  farmers  that  will  insure 
thorough  drainage,  improvement  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  better  cultivation  of  a 
greater  variety  of  crops,  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock  noted  for  early  maturity 
and  superior  quality  of  flesh. 

The  Board  has  entrusted  to  its  care  the  most  important  interest  in  the  State,  which  in 
value  exceeds  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads,  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
articles  of  the  State  and  the  annual  production  of  the  mines  of  the  State. 

According  to  the  late  census  returns,  in  amount  of  field  crops  produced,  this  State  leads 
all  other  States  in  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  and  stands  fourth  in  hay  and  potatoes. 

In  farm  animals,  this  State  exceeds  all  others  in  number  of  horses  and  hogs. 

In  meat-packing,  lumber  traffic,  malt  and  distilled  liquors,  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  knd  number  of  miles  of  railroads.  Illinois  is  not  approached  by  any  other 
State,  and  in  extent  of  coal  mined  is  exceeded  by  two  States,  and  in  iron  and  steel  but  by 
three  States. 

EVIDENCES  OF  IHPBOVBMENT. 

Each  succeeding  year  the  ranks  of  the  producers  are  strengthened  by  a  more  intelligent 
and  wealthy  class  of  farmers,  business  and  professsional  men,  who  prefer  this  caning 
because  it  insures  the  most  certain  and  satisfactory  investment  of  time  and  money,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  independent,  healthful,  quiet  and  pleasant  life  in  the 
country. 

The  attractive  and  commodious  farm  buildings  and  improvements,  the  fine  herds  and 
fiocks  to  be  found  in  almost  every  township  in  the  State,  are  some  of  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  expenditure  of  more  brains  and  energy  than  heretofore  by  the  farmers  of 
Illinois. 

The  application,  intelligence  and  means  necessary  to  conduct  commercial  enterprises, 
when  applied  to  agriculture,  rarely  results  in  failure,  and  many  of  the  leading  and  most 
successful  stock-breeders  and  farmers  of  the  State  are  men  who  have,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  resulting  from  overwork  or  other  causes,  been  induced  to  leave  the  office,  counting 
room  and  factory  and  engage  in  rural  pursuits. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  solidity  and  certainty  attending  the  results  of  the  farm  is 
needed  than  the  fact  that  capitalists  much  prefer  to  loan  money  to  farmers  than  any  other 
class  of  business  men. 

THE  PBESS. 

Among  the  most  influential  agencies  for  improving  the  minds  and  farms  of  the  producers 
of  this  State  none  are  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  press. 

The  agricultural  press,  which  until  late  years  had  exclusively  occupied  this  fleld,  has 
recently  been  powerfully  aided  in  promoting  this  industry  by  the  metropolitan  and 
country  press. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  few  exceptions,  have  ably  conducted 
agricultural  departments  under  the  management  of  practical  and  progressive  agricultur- 
ists—men who  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  more  profltable  methods  requiring  through  drainage— more  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  best  varieties  of  cereals  and  vegetables— the  breeding  and  feeding  of  im- 
ptoved  stock,  as  well  as  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

The  weekly  issues  of  some  papers  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmers,  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies,  and  this  powerful  influence  has  largely  increased  the  number  of 
reading  farmers  and  in  no  small  degree  conduced  to  the  intelligence  and  prosperitjiof  all 
engaged  in  rural  pursuits. 

The  farmers  of  this  State  should  not  only  subscribe  and  urge  their  neighbors  to  sub- 
scribe for  this  class  of  papers,  but  send  for  publication  the  results  of  successful  experi- 
ments, inquiries,  suggestions,  and  the  causes  for  failure  in  growing  crops. 

There  should  be  half  a  million  copies  of  papers  of  this  class  distributed  among  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  each  week,  and  if  proper  efforts  are  made  by  the  managers  to  publish 
such  matter  as  will  commend  itself  to  farmers  (who  as  a  class  have  time  for  study  and 
reflection,  and  are  eminently  practical.)  the  result  will  not  only  largely  increase  the  rev- 
enues of  the  newspapers,  but  materially  aid  in  more  rapidly  developing  the  most  fertile 
and  desirable  sections  of  this  country. 

The  day  has  passed  when  farmers  are  content  with  or  will  support  other  publications. 
Every  weekly  paper  published  in  the  State  should  have  an  agricultural  department  and 
the  farmers  should  write  for  and  make  the  department  of  special  interest  to  all  concerned. 
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CAPACITY  OP  FABMBR8. 

There  can  be  no  better  training  for  b  business  man  than  the  discipline  and  thorough  per- 
formance of  the  duties  incident  to  the  life  of  a  boy.  raised  on  a  wellconductedfarm,  where 
the  family  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  proceeds  of  individual  labor  and  all  are 
required  to  carefully  and  promptly  discharire  their  daily  duties  as  well  as  to  husband  their 
available  resources. 

The  leading  spirits  in  all  the  departments  of  life  with  few  exceptions  received  their 
early  training  on  the  farm,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fresh  infusion  of  young  men  of  vigor, 

good  habits,  well  balanced  heads,  with  strength  of  character,  from  the  country  to  con- 
nually  flu  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  professional  and  business  men.  mechanics  and 
other  occupations,  there  would  be  less  progress  made  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

The  proportion  of  failures  among  farmers  is  much  less  than  with  the  same  number  of 
men  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and  each  succeeding  year  there  is  less  discontent 
among  intelligent  well-informed  agriculturists. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  better  permanent  investment  can  be  found  than  a  well  improved  Illi- 
nois farm,  and  no  Stattj  can  offer  more  advantages  to  her  citizens  in  the  way  of  protection 
to  life  and  property,  social  and  educational  privileges,  transportation  facilities,  easily  cul- 
tivated and  fertile  soil  and  good  markets. 

FABMEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Among  the  agencies  that  might  be  used  by  this  Board  in  educating  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  which  will,  it  is 
believed,  return  a  large  investment  for  the  limited  expenses  incurred. 

Any  effort  this  Board  may  put  forth  that  is  calculated  to  stimulate  investigation,  educate, 

Sromote  the  prosperity  of  and  thereby  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
tate,  will  meet  with  general  approval. 

This  desirable  object  can  be  largely. accomplished  by  the  holding  of  institute  meetings 
of  the  character  proposed  at  accessible  points  in  various  parts  of  tne  State. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  important  auxiliary  forces  in  the  efficient  working 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  State,  which  if  united  in  a  work  of  this  character  would 
accomplish  great  good. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association,  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the 
"Wool  Growers' Association,  the  Swine  Breeders' Association,  the  Tilemakers'  Association. 
Cane  Growers' and  Sugar  Makers' Convention.as  well  as  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
would  be  glad  to  send:  creditable  speakers  to  such  institute  meetings  as  the  Board  might 
decide  upon. 

The  papers  read  and  the  discussions  following  would  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
more  thorough  and  practical  education  of  farmers— the  more  profitable  methods  of  culti- 
vating crops,  the  advantages  of  breeding  and  feeding  improved  stock,  the  good  results 
attending  drainage,  the  better  management  of  county  fairs,  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 

The  Board  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  to ihese  institute  meetings  of 
suitable  persons  representing  the  various  specialties  named,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  the  gentlemen  selected  would  cheerfully  contribute  their  time  to  promote  the 
objects  of  meetings  of  this  character  at  least  until  the  advantages  and  benefits  resulting 
therefrom  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  such  meetings  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  provide  for  the  holding  during  the  present  year  at 
least  one  institute  meeting  in  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State.  The  time,  place 
and  other  arrangements  for  the  institute  meeting  might  bo  left  with  the  Vice-President 
of  the  several  districts,  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  and  the  officers  of  the  county  fairs  in 
the  several  Congressional  districts. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  reasonable  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Board  for 
the  holding  of  institute  meetings  during  the  present  year. 


THE  INDUSTBIAL  UNrVEBSITY. 

This  institution  Is  liberally  supported  by  the  State  and  provided  with  a  large  and  com- 
petent corps  of  instructors,  and  has  all  the  modem  appliances  necessary  to  give  the  youth . 
of  the  State  educational  advantages  equal  to  any  institution  in  the  country. 

The  Agricultural  College,  in  connection  with  the  University,  is  deserving  of  the  hearty 
support  and  generous  patronage  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  who  only  need  to  examine  into 
the  practical  and  approved  methods  employed  in  teaching  to  become  earnest  supporters 
of  this  admirably  conducted  Institution,  that  has  for  years  oeen  recognized  by  competent 
authorities  as  deserving  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 

Farmers  who  desire  to  fit  their  sons  for  professional  business  or  rural  pursuits  can  not 
do  better  than  to  patronize  the  State  University  .where  the  pupils  may  have  the  benefit  of 
well  qualified  instructors  and  the  advantage  of  association  with  an  abundance  of  the 
active,  resistless,  progressive  spirit  characteristic  of  western  men  and  institutions. 

The  acquaintance  of  the  students  that  will  soon  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  and 
business  enterprises  of  the  leading  agricultural  State,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration 
in  selecting  an  institution  of  learning. 
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AGBICULTUBAIi  TEXT  BOOK. 

Your  attention  is  a^ain  called  to  the  importance  of  having  an  aerricultural  text  book  pre- 

?iared  for  use  in  the  country  schools  of  the  State,  and  I  asain  renew  my  recommendation 
hat  this  Board,  by  resolution,  requests  the  Regent  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University  to  prepare  a  suitable  text  book  of  this  character. 

BXPEBIHEKTAIi  FABM. 

The  importance  of  establishing  an  experimental  farm  in  this  State,  to  be  managed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  press  and  farmers  inter- 
ested in  advanced  agriculture. 

The  statutes  provide  that  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  ex- 
offlolo  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

The  University  Board  has  appointed  the  President  of  this  Board  Chairman  of  the  Farm 
Committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  well-arranged  farm  in  connection  with  the  University. 
The  farm  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments. 

The  committee  have  arranged  for  and  have  been  conducting  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant experiments  in  feeding  and  breeding  farm  animals,  the  growing  of  crops,  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  other  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

The  personal  supervision  given  these  experiments  by  the  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege insures  accurate  reports  and  results  that  will  go  far  to  determine  many  disputed 
questions. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  this  Board  are 
such  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  Board,  that  any  further  experimental  work  not 
now  receiving  attention,  that  the  Board  desire  to  have  conducted,  will  be  carried  out  in 
the  most  thorough,  careful  and  intelligent  manner. 

The  University  experimental  farm  will  enable  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
Indirectly  conduct  any  experiments  likely  to  advance  the  general  interest  of  the  farmers 
of  this  State. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  standing  committee  of  this  Board  be  appointed  to  advise  with 
and  cooperate  with  the  Farm  Committee  of  the  University  in  arranging  for  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  be  conducted  at  the  University  Farm,  and  by  such  parues  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  as  can  be  Interested  in  this  direction. 

STATE  FAIB. 

The  Annual  Fairs  of  the  Board  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  animals  and  articles  exhibited 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture  in  the  State. 

The  exhibition  in  the  several  departments  at  the  State  Fair  was  large  and  most  credi- 
ble to  all  concerned,  and  as  an  eduoator  to  the  industrial  classes,  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved. 

The  incompleteness  of  tie  exhibition  in  the  Halls  on  Monday  of  the  Fair  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Superintendents  be  on  the  grounds 
to  receive  articles  for  exhibition  on  Thursday  before  the  Fair,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
departments  may  be  in  presentable  condition  on  che  openiug  day. 

The  large  amount  required  for  premiums  and  expenses,  demands  that  much  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  matter  of  increasing  the  receipts  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  attractions  each  year  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  the  interested 
stock-men  and  farmers  residing  within  convenient  distance  of  the  place  of  holding  the 
Fairs;  but  as  this  class  is  but  a  portion  of  the  attendance,  it  is  Important  to  prepare  and 
advertise  suitable  attractions  in  addition  to  the  regular  display,  to  insure  a  large  attend- 
ance of  people  who  attend  Fairs  as  a  place  of  amusement  rather  than  for  instruction. 

The  value  of  the  exhibition  to  all  interested  in  the  breeding  of  improved  stock  or  ad- 
vanced agriculture,  as  illustrated  by  the  exhibits  in  the  several  departments,  is  not  less- 
ened by  additional  and  suitable  attractions  likely  to  secure  the  attendance  of  residents  of 
cities  and  the  young  people  of  neighboring  towns  that  are  prompted  to  patronize  the  Fair 
by  the  excursion  rates  and  advertised  novelties. 

The  enlargement  of  the  premiums,  and  the  extension  of  other  work  of  the  Board  depen- 
dent upon  the  receipts  of  the  Fair,  are  desirable  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  this  purpose. 

FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

The  results  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  are  highly  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the 
interest  and  quality  of  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  attendance  and  interest 
manifested  by  stock- men.  dealers  and  consumers. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  four  shows  held  are  as  follows:  Gate  and  entrance  fees,  $13. - 
114.38;  donations.  $11,771.00;  total.  $24,885.38. 

The  disbursements  are  as  follows:  Premiums,  $12,878.49;  expenses,  $15,649.32;  showing  a 
deficit  of  $3. 007.43. 

The  receipts  not  including  donations  are  $14, 813.43  less  than  the  outlay  for  premiums 
and  expenses  during  the  past  four  years. 
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The  exhibition  of  f^-t  stock  was  a  new  thing:  to  the  American  people,  and  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  receipts  for  some  years  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses. 

The  results  of  the  shows  have  been  most  gratifying  to  all  Interested,  and  the  marlcod 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  style  of  the  stock  exhibited  from  year  to  year  has  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  for  and  great  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

The  first  exhibition  brought  together  a  large  proportion  of  overgrown  steers,  patched 
and  showing  evidence  of  having  passed  their  prime  for  quality  and  profit.  The  popular  and 
quite  too  common  belief  among  feeders  and  breeders  in  reference  to  this  class  of  cattle 
was  corrected  and  severely  reouked  by  the  judges,  who  pronounced  this  class  of  cattle 
unprofitable  for  the  feeder  and  butchers,  and  very  objectionable  to  the  consumer. 

The  second  exhibition  brought  together  a  better  class  of  cattle,  as  a  rule  smooth  and 
even,  showing  remarkable  growth  for  age  and  indicating  the  tendency  of  exhibiters  in 
the  direction  of  early  maturity  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  selection  of  the  less  grouty  animals  having  handling  qualities.  Indicating  a  firm* 
mellow,  smooth  thick-meated  carcase  with  the  largest  proportion  of  meat  in  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  carcass,  favorably  impressed  the  exnibiters  and  the  public  that 
the  most  rapidly  matured  animal  was  frequently  lacking  in  the  essential  matters  of 
quality. 


The  third  exhibition  attracted  cattle  of  an  Improved  type,  shorter  in  leg.  finer  In  bone, 
with  better  backs,  more  evenly  proportioned  throughout  and  giving  evidence  of  cutting  tc 
*profit.  as  well  as  furnishing  the  consumer  with  a  superior  quality  of  nicely  marbled  meat. 


The  animals  awarded  premiums  were  such  as  promised  the  largest  proportion  of  lean 
meat  in  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  carcass  to  the  gross  weight 

It  was  expected  that  the  fourth  exhibition  would  bring  out  a  much  more  highly  finished 
and  profitable  class  of-  cattle  for  the  butcher  and  consumer,  and  all  who  had  carefully 
watcned  the  Improvement  from  year  to  year  were  highly  gratified  at  the  magnificent  show 
.  of  superior  bullocks  that  very  nearly  approached  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

The  matter  of  quality  had  evidently  been  the  Incentive  with  the  feeder,  and  the  natural 
conditions  so  far  as  the  best  results  would  admit,  had  been  more  carefuUv  observed. 
Exercise,  as  well  as  grass  and  grain  diet  likelv  to  develop  a  due  proportion  of  lean  meat 
ahd  muscle,  had  received  more  attention,  and  while  the  profit  to  the  producer  may  not 
have  been  so  great  as  heretofore  with  cattle  showing  a  large  average  gain  per  day,  there 
was  little  room  for  criticism  on  account  of  quality. 

The  tendency  with  exhibiters  at  the  first  two  shows  to  exhibit  cattle  of  size  and  remark- 
able growth  for  age  has  been  corrected,  and  the  superior  quality  now  so  earnestly  sought 
by  feeders  shouldT  not,influence  the  producer  to  lose  sight  of  that  medium  line  where  the 
best  quality  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  breeder  and  feeder  come  together. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board.to  encourage  the  production  of  meat  at  a  loss,  and  to 
enlighten  all  Interested  in  the  most  economical  methods  of  feeding  consistent  with  the  su- 
perior quality  demanded  I  would  recommend  that  premiums  of  at  least  $100  each  be  given 
to  exhlDiters  of  yearling,  two  year  old  and  three  year  old  steers  for  the  best  results  in 
feeding,  the  application  for  entry  to  be  accompanied  with  a  verified  statement  giving  the 
cost  01  production,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  quantity  and  value  of  food  consumed  from  date 
of  birth  until  the  animal  is  shown. 

The  expense  attending  the  production  of  meat  animals  has  received  but  little  attention 
at  the  hands  of  stock-men.  and  until  the  cost  of  production  is  definitely  known,  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  several  beef  breeds  of  cattle,  where  there  is  so  slight  a  shade  of  difrer- 
ence  in  the  quality  of  meat,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  exhibition  heretofore,  has  necessitated  much 
inconvenience  and  expense  to  exhibiters  in  requiring  them  to  remain  in  the  city  over  two 
Sundays.  This  trouble  might  be  avoided  by  opening  the  show  on  Wednesday  and  closing 
on  Thursday  night  of  the  next  week. 

EXPERT  COMMITTEEMEN. 

The  importance  of  having  competent  judges  to  pass  upon  the  stock  on  exhibition  at  the 
State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Snow  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  during  the  past  year. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  so  great  that  the  Board  can  not  spare  any  reasonable  expense 
or  trouble  in  obtaining  committeemen  of  unquestioned  ability  and  integrity. 

The  expense  of  employing  experts  is  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  derived  from 
having  the  large  amounts  of  premiums  offered  awarded  to  the  best  animal  or  article  on 
exhibition  in  the  several  rings  and  classes. 

There  have  been  manv  egregious  blunders  unavoidably  made  in  awarding  premiums 
under  the  system  heretofore  followed,  and  the  Board  can  not  afford  to  have  their  highest 
endorsement  as  to  the  quality  of  animals  or  merit  of  articles  stamped  upon  inferior  ani- 
mals or  unmeritorious  articles,  and  have  the  awards,  which  are,  in  some  instances,  ridic- 
ulous, advertised  far  and  near  as  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  selecting  committeemen. 

The  Board  in  the  end  must  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  errors  on  the  part  of  incom- 
petent committeemen,  and  the  only  protection  is  in  securing  men  of  standing  and  much 
practical  experience  in  handling  and  breeding  stock,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment. 

Over  ten  thousand  dollars  is  paid  in  premiums  annually  by  this  Board  to  the  four 
classes  of  live  stock, and  the  danger  of  its  improper  disbursement  should  not  be  intrusted 
to  men  hurriedly  picked  up  on  the  Fair  Ground  to  serve  as  committeemen  when  the  stock 
is  ready  for  exhibition. 
—15 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  committeemen  chosen  ao- 
cordlntf  to  the  custom  followed  by  the  Board  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Fair,  and  the 
best  available  jud^res  to  be  found  among  the  visitors  at  the  Fair  are  frequently  incom- 
petent 

The  large  expense  incurred  by  exhibiters  in  showing  their  stock  and  the  reputation  of 
animals  and  breeders  make  the  matter  of  an  improper  award  an  irreparable  damage. 

CROP  AND  STOCK  STATISTICS. 

The  growth  of  the  system  of  coUebting  and  publishing  crop  and  stock  statistics  has 
made  unprecedented  advancement  during  the  past  year,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  Ohio» 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  in  other  States. 

The  producers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  any  State  only  need  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  determining  the  value  of  such  statistics  to  insist  upon  their  regular  and  continued 
publication. 

The  popularity  and  increasing  importance  of  this  work  /demands  that  no  pains  be 
spared  to  enlarge  upon  and  improve  the  system  adopted  by  this  Board  for  the  careful  col- 
lection and  prompt  publication  of  the  crop  and  stock  statistics  of  the  State. 

The  collection  by  Assessors  in  May  last  of  the  acreage  of  the  growing  crops,  has  enabled 
the  Department,  the  past  season,  to  use  to  much  advantage  the  official  returns  giving  the 
area  of  the  several  crops.  The  advantage  to  the  producers  of  this  State,  and  dealers  gen- 
erally, in  having  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  various 
crops  as  soon  as  harvested,  advertised  througnout  the  world,  is  generally  admitted  by  all 
who  have  investigated  this  subject. 

The  markets  In  all  portions  of  the  State  are  much  improved  by  thus  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  dealers  from  a  distance  to  any  locality  having  a  surplus. 

Other  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  seeing  the  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  crop  and  stock  statistics,  nave  already  taken,  or  are  about  taking, 
the  necessary  steps  to  give  their  people  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  and  it  is 
believed  that  at  no  distant  dat«  all  the  States  will  be  united  in  the  work  of  collecting  and 
publishing  all  matters  affecting  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  grain  crops  as  well  as  the 
supply  of  meat  animals.  Crop  and  stock  statistics  not  only  inform  the  producer  as  to  the 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  relative  value  of  his  surplus  grain  and  meat,  but  enable  the 
dealer  to  determine  where  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  customer,  who  is  also  benefited  in  the 
protection  against  extortionate  charges  thus  afforded  by  his  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  supply  and  probable  demand. 

The  publication  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  crops  as  reported  during  the  growing  sea- 
^  son  enables  the  producer  in  a  great  measure  to  determine  the  value  of  the  crop  before 

\  harvest,  which,  in  case  of  shortage,  stimulates  buyers  to  spirited  competition,  and  makes 

it  easier  to  obtain  from  the  consumer  a  fair  consideration  for  the  product. 

The  early  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  grain  and  meat  to  be  transported  enables  the  rail- 
road companies  to  provide  ample  facilities  for  shipping  the  product  to  market 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  has  proved  a  valuable  investment  as  an  advertisement  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  State,  and  visitors  are  constantly  present  examining  the  products  on 
exhibition. 

The  Museum  Committee  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  enlarge  the  present  collec- 
tion and  show  to  better  advant^ige  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 

The  Curator.  Miss  Belle  Bradford,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  most  acceptably, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  in  connection  with  the  statistical  and  general  work  of  the 
Department 

LIBRABY. 

The  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Library  has  been  increased  during  the 
past  year,  and  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  publications  by  farmers  and  others  interested. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books,  magazines  and  catalogues  be  pub- 
lished for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hoyt,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  has  made  an  efficient  Libradan. 

Ex-President  Gillham  was  called  to  the  chair. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 

The  President's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  chair  appointed  as  said  committee  Messrs.  Landrigan,  Beaty^ 
Dysart,  Haskell  and  Snoad. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  during  the  week  of 
the  State  Fair,  at  Peoria,  September  26  to  October  1,  1881,  were 
read,  and, 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  during  the  week 
of  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  held  in  Chicago,  November  7-12,  1881,  were 
read,  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 
Adopted. 
The  Secretary  made  the  following  annual  report,  which  was, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Eeceived,  and  placed  on  file: 

iSee  Secretary's  Report,  in  Appendix.) 
^resident  Scott  resumed  the  chair. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Pullen  carried. 
That  the  recommendations  of  committees  on  miscellaneous  awards 
at  the  late  Fair  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  Pullen,  Has- 
kell and  David. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  being  next  in  order,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  were  received  and  adopted : 

REPORT   OP   COMMITTEE   OF   ARRANGEMENTS,    ILLINOIS   STATE   FAIR. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  Committee  of  Arrangrements  for  the  State  Fair  beg  leave  to  submit  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  meetingrs  held  by  the  committee  durinsr  the  past  year,  as  a  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  R.  SCOTT,  SAMUEL  DY8ART. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM.  B.  PULLEN. 

W.  M.  SMITH.  JOHN  LANDRIGAN. 

D.  W.  VITTUM.  D.  E.  BEATY. 

J.  L.  MOORE.  GEO.  S.  HASKELL.' 

EMORY  COBB. 

minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  of  abbangements  fob  the  state  faib. 

Peobia  House.  Peobia. 

May  12.  1881,  9  O'clbck  A.  M. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  met.  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Present— Chairman  Scott.  Messrs.  Gillham.  Moore,  Vittum.  Smith.  Pullen,  Beaty  and 
Haskf>ll. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  made  Secretary  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 
The  committee  repaired  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting:  the  erounds 
and  buildings. 
At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  committee  was  called  to  order,  at  the  Peoria  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 
The  specifications  were  taken  up  by  number,  and  the  improvements  on  the  grrounds 
considered,  and  the  following  action  taken: 

1.  The  grounds,  fences  and  entrances  to  be  put  in  proper  condition,  as  noted  in  the 
speoiflcatlons. 

2.  Additional  stalls  for  cattle,  to  be  constructed  to  complete  requirements,  and  stalls  on 
the  grounds  to  be  put  in  good  repair. 

3.  Additional  stalls  for  horses,  to  be  constructed  to  meet  requirements;  stalls  on  the 
grounds  to  be  put  in  order. 

4.  Closed  stalls,  as  specified,  to  be  constructed,  and  all  to  be  numbered  and  white- 
washed. 

6.  Hog  pens  now  made  will  be  accepted  when  repaired:  the  additional  pens  to  meet  the 
requirements  to  be  made  8  feet  high  in  front  and  5^  feet  high  at  the  rear. 

6.  The  three  hundred  sheep  pens  on  the  grounds  will  be  accepted  when  put  in  repair. 

7.  The  Exhibition  Hall  on  the  grounds  accepted  for  tlio  space  it  contains;  an  additional 
hall  required,  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  superflciul  space  named  in  the  speciflca- 
tionto. 
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8.  Poultry  shed  to  be  enlarged  and  provided  with  tables  as  specified. 

9.  The  buildings  on  the  grounds  accepted  for  offices  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Audit- 
ing  Committee  and  General  Superintendent. 

The  building  known  as  the  Secretary's  office  to  be  partitioned  with  apartments  for  the 
Secretary.  General  Superintendent  and  Auditing  Committee. 

10.  Treasurer's  office  accepted. 

Ih    Office  for  Superintendents  of  Sheep  and  Swine  to  be  constructed  and  furnished  as 
specified. 

12.  Press  and  committee  room  accepted. 

13.  Carriage  shed  accepted  when  repaired. 

14.  Ladies'  drawing  room  to  be  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  specified  accommoda- 
tions. 

15.  Amphitheatre  to  have  additional  seating  capacity. 

16.  Judges'  stand  to  be  moved  back  from  the  track,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  show 
ring,  as  described  in  specification  19. 

17.  Granary  on  the  ground  accepted. 

18.  Additional  privies  to  be  constructed  and  properly  distributed. 

19.  Driving  track  to  be  put  in  condition. 

ao,  21  and  22.    Supply  of  water,  straw  and  transportation  facilities  to  be  provided,  as 
specified. 

Space  was  assigned  the  various  departments  in  the  halls  as  follows: 

Old  ExhibiUon  Hall- 
North  wing— Class  H.  Sec.  2— Horticultiire. 
South  wing— Class  N— Education;  and  Class  I— Fine  Arts. 
East  wing— Class  H.  Sec.  2— Floriculture. 
West  wing— Class  K— Textile  Fabrics. 

New  Exhibition  Hall- 
North.  East  and  West  wings— Class  F,  Sec.  1— Mechanics. 
South  wing— Class  G— Farm  Products. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
Committee  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chairman. 

FiJB  Grounds.  Pbobia. 

August  26.  1881.  9  O'clock  A.  M. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  met.  pursuant  to  call  of  Chairman  Scott 

Present— Chairman  Scott.  Messrs.  Gillham,  Moore.  Vittum.  Dysart.  Smith.  Pullen,  Lan-  ■ 
drigan.  Beaty  and  Haskell. 

Minutes  of  meeting  of  May  12  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 
The  Auditing  Committee  and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  were  authorized  to  locate 
dining  halls  and  refreshment  stands. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  grounds  and  improvements;  after  which. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith. 
The  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  in  same  place  at  2:30  P.  M. 

AFTBBNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  met,  as  per  adjournment. 
Present  as  before. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan. 
The  General  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  engage  necessary  livery  for  the  use  of 
the  Board  during  the  week  of  the  Fair. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 
The  General  Superintendent  was  directed  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  good  drinking 
water,  and  have  the  same  distributed  at  convenient  points  on  the  grounds  during  the 
week  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,       / 
The  Printing  Committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $300  in  local  advertis- 
ing of  the  Fair,  and  not  to  exceed  $100  in  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  papers. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Pullen. 
The  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

S.  D.  FISHER,  JAMES  R.  SCOTT. 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS — FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  oodamittee  entrusted  with  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  Fat  Stock  dhow 
submit  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  committee,  as  a  report. 

Respectfully, 

JAMES  R.  SCOTT. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

E.  COBB. 

.    W.  M.  SMITH. 
D.  W.  VITTUM. 
SAMUEL  DYSART, 
J.  L.  MOORE. 

MINUTES  OP  MEETINGS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  ARBANGEMENT8  POB  THE  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

Gband  Pacific  HoTsii,  Chicago, 

March  15,  1881.  10  O'clock  A.  M. 

■  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Present— Chairman  Scott,  Messrs.  Gillham,  Cobb,  Yittum  and  Dysart. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dysart  carried. 
That  the  same  olassillcation  of  premiums  for  cattle  be  adopted  as  in  1880,  with  a  first, 
second  and  third  premium  of  $30,  $20,  $10,  respectfully,  in  lots  1, 2, 3, 4  and  5. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried. 
That  a  sweepstakes  ring  be  made  for  dressed  carcasses,  with  a  premium  of  $76. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried. 
That  there  be  a  second  premium  for  early  maturity,  and  that  the  premiums  be  made  $60 
for  first  and  $25  for  second  premium. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried. 
That  a  third  premium  of  ^  bo  offered  for  heaviest  fat  steer. 

Motion  or  Mr.  Vittum  carried. 
That  the  classification  of  premiums  for  sheep  of  the  varioud  breeds  and  crossed  be 
made  the  same  as  last  year,  with  first,  second  and  third  premiums,  as  follows:  $12,  $8  and 
$5- lots  17, 18, 19. 20  and  21  to  remain  as  heretofore. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Dysart  carried. 
That  a  first,  second  and  third  prize  of  $12.  $8  and  $5  be  offered  for  swine,  in  lots  22,  23,  24, 
25  and  26;  that  old  lots  27. 28  and  29  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  and  that  a  second  pre- 
mium of  $30  be  offered  for  the  heaviest  fat  hog. 
Adjourned  until  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present— Chairman  Scott,  Messrs.  Gillham,  Cobb,  Vittum,,  Dysart,  Moore  and  Beaty. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried. 

That  $190  be  offered  as  premiums  for  fat  poultry— the  classification  to  be  left  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Class  E,  Poultry. 
^  The  following  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  next  Show: 

GENERAL  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  Stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  November,  1881 

ENTBIES 

1.  Must  be  made  on  or  before  November  1st.  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Spring- 
field, who  will  furnish  blank  applications  on  which  to  specify  exhibitor's  name  and 
address,  with  age  and  description  of  the  animal  offered. 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  authentic  pedigrees  must  be  furnished.  Statements 
showing,  so  far  as  known,  the  proportion  of  improved  blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in 
lots  for  grades  or  crosses,  must  be  furnished  at  time  of  entry. 

3.  The  following  fees  will  be  charged,  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall.  $5;  for  each  cattle  stall,  $2:  for  each  sheep  or  hog,  $1;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick.  50  cents;  and  for  each  pen  for  oar  lots  of  hogs  or  sheep.  $5. 

4.  Each  exhibitor  nuist  purchase  an  Kxhihiter's  Ticket  ($1.50).  when  applying  for  entries, 
(a  firm  being  regarded  as  one  exhibitor).  Only  one  member  of  the  firm  willbe  admitted 
to  the  Building  on  the  ticket  which  entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

5.  Every  animal  must  be  entered  for  competition  in  the  name  of  the  owner. 

6.  A  card  will  be  furnished  the  exhibitor,  at  time  of  making  entry,  specifying  the  Class, 
the  number  of  the  Lot.  and  the  number  of  the  entry,  which  card  must  remain  attached  to 
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the  animal  during  the  exhibition,  except  in  Glasses  C.  D  and  £,  where  the  card  must  be 
attached  to  the  pen  or  coop. 

7.  Diligence  will  be  used  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  to  prevent  injury  to  or  loss  of 
property,  but  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  damage  or  loss  that  may  occur. 

ANIMALS. 

1.  No  animal  can  be  removed  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  except  for  adequate 
cause,  and  then  only  on  the  order  of  the  General  Superintendent. 

2.  Stock  must  be  in  the  stalls  or  pens  in  the  Exposition  Building.  Chicago,  not  later  than 
Friday.  November  4. 1881.  in  order  that  they  may  be  weighed,  numbered  and  catalogued, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

3.  Cattle  must  be  well  halter-broken;  and  vicious  animals  will  nqtbe  admitted  to  the 
Building. 

4.  The  animals  to  be  slaughtered  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Departments  in  which  they  are  entered.  Monday  morning  of  the  Show,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  same  feed  and  care  until  the  day  of  slaughter. 

5  Butchers'  stock  only  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  animals  that  are 
to  be  used  hereafter  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  excluded  from  competition. 

6.  The  Superintendent  may  exclude  stock  from  competition,  should  there  be  any  un- 
necessary delay  on  the  part  or  the  exhibiters  in  bringing  animals  into  the  show  ring. 

7.  The  animals  for  slaughter  will  be  killed,  dressed  and  weighed  under  direction  of  the 
Awarding  Committee.  The  premium  in  each  ring  will  be  awarded  that  animal  whose 
dressed  carcass  is  of  the  highest  market  value  in  proportion  to  live  weight  The  dressed 
carcass  to  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibiter. 

8.  Animals  affected  by,  or  having  been  exposed  to.  any  contagious  disease  during  the 
thirty  days  next  preceding  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of  1881.  will  be  excluded  from  the  Exposi- 
tion Building. 

AWABDING  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Awarding  Committees  will  consist  of  three  for  each  Lot,  and  three  for  class  sweep- 
stakes rings. 

2.  Awarding  Committees  will  commence  examination  on  Monday.  November  7th.  at  9 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  continue  until  awards  are  completed. 

3.  No  person  shall  act  as  judge  in  any  Lot  in  which  he  may  be  interested  as  an  exhib- 
iter, the  agent  or  employe  of  an  exhibiter.  or  otherwise. 

4.  No  animal  deemed  unworthy  shall  be  awarded  a  premium;  but  no  premium  shall  be 
withheld  merely  because  there  is  no  competition. 

5.  In  case  of  protest,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Department  before 
or  during  the  examination  of  the  animal  or  article  protested,  and  a  written  statement, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  protesting,  verified  by  affidavit,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  day  the  notice  is  given. 

6.  In  all  cases  where  protests  are  entered  for  improper  or  malicious  purposes,  the 
Board  will  exclude  said  party  protesting  from  exhibiting  for  two  years  thereafter. 

7.  Any  exhibiter  who  shall  fear  off  a  premium  ribbon,  or  authorize  another  person  to  do 
so,  in  the  presence  of  the  Awarding  Committee,  or  shall  otherwise  insult  the  Awarding 
Committee,  shall  forfeit  the  premium  and  be  excluded  from  competition. 

8.  The  judges  will  report  only  upon  the  animals  or  articles  entitled  to  premiums  in  the 
regular  list. 

9.  Judges,  in  making  awards,  will  consider  only  animals  in  good  condition  for  slaughter. 

10.  All  awards  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  without  consultation.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  or 
failure  to  obtain  a  majority  vote  necessary  to  an  award,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  President,  who,  wiih  any  other  two  members  of 
the  Board,  shall  appoint  an  additional  judge  or  judges  as  may  be  necessary,  whose  exam- 
ination shall  be  confined  to  the  entries  having  received  votes.  The  animal  or  herds  pre- 
viously voted  for  shall  be  separated  from  other  stock  in  the  rinir  and  the  premium  snail 
be  awarded  to  the  entry  first  receiving  a  vote  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  original  com- 
mittee. 

11.  The  judges  are  instructed  to  award  premiums  to  such  animals  as  present  the 

greatest  weient  in  the  smallest  superficies— taking  into  consideration  age,  the  quality  of 
esh  and  its  distribution  in  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  carcass. 

12.  Awarding  Committees  are  instructed  that  if  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
any  exhibiter.  Dy  false  entry  or  otherwise,  attempts  to  deceive  the  committee  or  the  public, 
and  obtain  an  award  by  misrepresentation,  they  shall  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Department,  who  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board,  who  may  expel 
such  exhibiter  for  fraud  for  at  least  two  years. 

13.  Each  award  (and  notice  of  protest,  if  any  is  made)  must  be  written  in  a  plain,  care- 
ful manner  by  the  Superintendent,  in  blank  page  opposite  the  entry. 

14.  The  entry  books  must  be  returned  by  the  Superintendent  of  each  Department  to 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  the  awards  in  each  are  completed. 
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15.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  Awarding  Committees'  books,  and  the 
awards  must  be  entered  as  above,  in  a  plain,  leirible  manner,  in  the  proper  place,  as  the 
premiums  will  be  paid  pn  authority  of  these  entries  only, 

16.  Superintendents  will  be  particular  to  observe  the  following:  Blue  Ribbons  are 
desigrned  tor  fLrst  premiumB;  Bed  Bibbons  tor  second  premiums:  White  Bibbons  tor  third 
premiums. 

17.  Decisions  of  Awarding  Committees  shall  be  final,  and  no  appeal  will  be  considered 
except  in  cases  of  fraud  anoprotests. 

18.  Objections  to  a  person  servin^r  as  a  member  of  an  Awarding  Committee  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  in  writins:  before  the  committee  enters  upon  its  duties, 
and  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  therefore. 

19.  Any  exhibiter  attempting  to  interfere  with  judges  during  their  adjudications,  will  be 
promply  excluded  from  competition. 

AUDITINO    COMMITTEB 

1.  The  Auditing  Committee  will  have  charge  of  the  gates  and  tickets,  (except  compli- 
mentaries)  and  permits. 

2.  All  bills  against  the  State  Board  must  be  made  in  detail;  and  all  bills  contracted  dur- 
ing the  show,  or  in  immediate  preparation  therefor,  must  be  certified  by  the  Superinten- 
dent on  whose  order  the  service  or  material  was  furnished,  and  must  be  approved  and 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  before  they  can  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Auditing  Committee  will  make,  on  the  requisition  of  Superintendents  of  Depart- 
ments, any  necessary  purchases  of  material  (except  forage),  and  employ  any  service 
required  except  Assistant  Superintendents  and  Police. 

OENEBAL  8UPBBINTENDBNT. 

1.  The  General  Superintendent  will  have  charge  of  the  Building  and  Police.  He  will 
have  an  efficient  Police  force  on  duty  day  and  night,  and  will  assign  such  number  of 
Policemen  to  the  Superintendents  of  Departments  as  they  may  require. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STALLS  AND  POBAOE. 

1.  The  Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls  will  designate  the  hours  of  delivery  of  feed, 
forage  an'd  beddingfor  animals  on  exhibition,  which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
him^  at  reasonable  rates.  Stalls  and  oens  must  be  cleaned  before  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
again  between  the  hours  of  5  and  7  P.  M.,  each  day. 

ADMISSION  PEES. 

1,  Exhibiter's  ticket**,  good  during  the  show.  $1.50.  Tickets  admitting  one  person  once. 
25  cents.    Tickets  admitting  children  under  twelve  years  old.  15  cents. 

CLASS  A-CATTLE. 

The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  November.  1881. 


1.  Must  be  madA  on  or  before  November  Ist.  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Spring- 
field, who  will  furnish  blank  upplications  on  which  to  specify  exhibiter's  name  and  address, 
with  age  and  description  of  the  animal  oflfered. 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  recorded  pedigrees,  or  such  as  are  eligible  to  record, 
must  be  furnished  at  time  of  entry.  Statements  showing  the  proportion  of  improved 
blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in  lots  for  grades  or  crosses,  must  be  furnished  at  time 
of  entry.  \ 

3.  The  following  fees  will  be  charged  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall.  $5;  for  each  cattle  stall,  $2:  for  each  hog  or  sheep,$l;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick.  50  cents,  and  for  each  pen  for  car  lots  of  nogs  or  sheep.  $5. 

4.  Each  exhibiter  must  purchase  an  exhibiter's  ticket  ($1.50)  when  applying  for  entries, 
a  firm  being  regarded  as  one  exhibiter;  only  one  member  of  the  firm  will  be  admitted  to 
the  building  on  the  ticket  which  entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

5.  Cattle  must  be  in  their  stalls  in  the  Exposition  Building.  Chicago,  not  later  than 
Friday,  November  4. 1881.  in  order  that  they  may  be  weighed,  numbered  and  catalogued 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

6.  Cattle  must  be  well*  halter- broken,  and  vicious  animals  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
building. 

7.  The  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  in  which  they  are  entered  Monday  morning  of  the  show,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  same  feed  and  care  until  the  day  of  the  tne  slaughter. 
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8.  The  bullocks  for  slaufirhter  will  be  killed,  dressed  and  weighed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Awarding:  Committee.  The  premium  in  each  ring  will  be  awarded  that  bullock  whose 
dressed  carcass  is  of  the  highest  market  value  in  proportion  to  live  weight.  The  dressed 
carcass  to  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibiter. 

9.  Animals  competing  for  premiums  in  Lot  11,  Heaviest  Fat  Steer,  and  Lot  12,  Early- 
Maturity,  will  be  kept  oft  of  feed  and  water  twelve  hours  before  making  the  award,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Department. 

10.  Butcher's  stock  only  will  be  eligible  to  (Compete  for  premiums,  and  animals  that  are 
to  be  used  hereafter  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  excluded  from  competition. 

11.  Cattle  shown  in  Lot  8.  Car-loads,  to  weigh  at  the  Exposition  Building  as  follows: 
Steers  three  and  under  four  years,  not  less  than  1,800  pounds  each:  steers  two  and  under 
three  years,  not  less  than  1.500  pounds  each;  steers  one  and  under  two  years,  not  less  than 
1,200  pounds  each. 

12.  All  awards  shall  be  made  by  ballot  without  consultation. 


CLASS  B-HORSES. 

The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  Stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  November.  1881. 

ENTBIES. 

1.  Must  be  made  on  or  before  November  Ist.  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Spring- 
fleld.  who  win  furnish  blank  application  on  which  to  specify  exhibiter's  name  and  address,, 
with  descrip6x>n  of  the  animal  offered. 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  authentic  pedigrees  must  be  furnished.  Statements 
showing  the  proportion  of  improved  blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in  lots  for  grades  and 
crosses  must  be  furnished  at  the  time  of  entry. 

3.  The  following  fees  will  be  charged,  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall.  $5;  for  each  cattle  stall,  $2:  for  each  hog  or  sheep.  $1;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick,  50  cents,  and  for  each  pen  for  car-lots  of  nogs  or  sheep,  $5. 

4.  Each  exhibiter  must  purchase  an  exhibiter's  ticket  ($1.50),  when  applying  for  entries, 
a  firm  being  regarded  as  one  exhibiter;  only  one  member  of  the  firm  will  be  admitted  to 
the  building  on  the  ticket. 

LOT  13— FOB  HOBSBS  ON  EXHIBITION. 

No  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  horses,  nor  examination  made  by  committee,  but  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  for  exhibition. 

No  exhibiter  will  be  permitted  to  show  more  than  ten  horses. 


CLASS  C-SHEEP. 

The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
driy  of  November,  1881. 

ENTBIB8. 

1.  Must  be  made  on  or  before  November  Ist,  by  application  to  the  Secretary  at  Spring- 
field, who  will  furnish  blank  applications  on  which  to  specify  exhibiter's  name  and  address, 
with  description  of  the  animal  offered. 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  authentic  pedigrees  must  be  furnished.  Statements 
showing  the  proportion  of  improved  blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in  lots  for  grades  and 
crosses,  must  be  furnished  at  the  time  of  entry. 

3.  The  following  fees  will  be  charged,  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall,  $5;  for  each  cattle  stall,  $2:  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  $1;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick,  60  cents,  and  for  each  pen  for  car- lots  of  hogs  or  sheep,  $5. 

4.  ILach  exhibiter  must  purchase  an  exhibitor's  ticket  ($1.50),  when  applying  for  entries, 
a  firm^  being  regarded  as  one  exhibiter;  only  one  member  of  the  firm  will  be  admitted  to 
the  building  on  the  ticket  which  entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

5.  Sheep  must  be  in  their  pens  in  the  Exposition  Building,  Chicago,  not  later  than  Fri- 
day, November  4th,  1881.  in  order  that  they  may  be  weighed,  numoered  and  catalogued 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

6.  Sheep  to  be  slaughtered  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment (Class  C).  Monday  morning  of  the  show,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  the  same 
feed  and  care  until  the  day  of  siaughtor.  The  sheep  entered  for  slaughter  will  be  killed. 
dressed  and  weighed  under  direction  of  the  Awarding  (Committee.  The  premium  in  each 
ring  will  be  awarded  to  the  she^p  whose  dressed  carcass  Is  of  the  highest  market  value 
in  proportion  to  i  ve  weight,  also  taking  into  coh«<ideratioa  the  value  of  the  pelt.  The 
dressed  carcass  to  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibiter. 
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7.  Animals  oompetingr  for  premiums  in  Lot  20— Heaviest  Pat  Sheep— will  be  kept  off 
of  feed  and  water  twelve  hours  before  making:  the  award. 

8.  Butchers'  stock  only  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  animals  that  are  to 
be  used  hereafter  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  exoluded  from  competition.  # 

9.  All  awards  shall  be  made  by  ballot  without  consultation. 

QLAS8  D-8WINE. 

The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  Stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  November,  1881. 

ENTBIBS. 

1.  Must  be  made  on  or  before  November  1st,  bv  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Spring- 
field, who  will  furnish  blank  applications  on  which  ^o  specif  yexhibiter's  name  and  address, 
with  description  of  the  animal  offered.  . 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  authentic  pedigrees  must  be  furnished.  Statements 
showing  the  proportion  of  improved  blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in  lots  for  grades  or 
crosses,  must  be  furnished  at  time  of  entry. 

8.  The  following  feed  will  be  charged,  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall.  $5;  for  each  cattle  stall.  $2;  for  each  hog  or  sheep.  $1;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick.  50  cents,  and  for  each  pen  for  car-lots  of  hogs  or  sheep.  $5. 

4.  Hogs  must  be  in  their  pens  in  the  Exposition  Building.  Chicago,  not  later  than  Fri- 
day, November  4. 1881,  in  order. that  they  may  be  weighed,  numbered  and  catalogued  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

5.  Animals  competing  ib  Lot  30.  Heaviest  Fat  Hog.  will  be  kept  off  of  feed  and  water 
twelve  hours  before  making  the  award 

6.  All  awards  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  without  consultation. 

7.  Butcher's  stock  only  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  premiums,  and  animals  that  are 
to  be  used  hereafter  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well  as  "stags  and  pigy  sows,"  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  competition. 

8.  Each  exhibitor  must  purchase  an  exhibitor's  ticket  ($1.50)  when  applying  for  entries:  a 
firm  being  regarded  as  one  exhibitor,  only  one  member  of  the  firm  will  be  Etdmitted  to  the 
building  on  the  ticket  which  entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

CLASS  E-POULTRY. 

1.  The  Exposition  Building  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  stock  on  Wednesday,  the  2d 
day  of  November,  1881. 

ENTBIES. 

1.  Must  be  made  on  or  before  November  1st.  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  Spring- 
field, who  will  furnish  blank  applications  on  which  to  specify  exhibitor's  name  and  address, 
with  description  of  the  animal  offered. 

2.  In  all  thoroughbred  classes,  authentic  pedigrees  must  be  furnished.  Statements 
showing,  so  far  as  known,  the  proportion  of  improved  blood  in  each  animal  exhibited  in 
lots  for  grades  or  crosses,  must  be  furnished  at  time  of  entry. 

3.  The  following  fees  will  be  charged  and  must  accompany  applications  for  entries: 
For  each  horse  stall,  15;  for  each  cattle  stall,  $2:  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  $1;  for  each  fowl  or 
chick,  50  cents,  and  for  each  pen  for  car-lots  of  nogs  or  sheep,  $5. 

4.  Each  exhibitor  must  purchase  an  exhibitor's  ticket  ($1.60),  when  applying  for  entries, 
a  firm  being  regarded  as  one  exhibitor.  Only  one  member  of  the  firm  will  be  admitted  to 
the  building  on  the  ticket  which  entitles  the  firm  to  compete. 

5.  All  awards  shall  be  made  by  ballot  without  consultation. 

6.  The  terms  "fowl."  "chick."  etc.,  are  thus  defined:  Fowl— a  bird  hatched  prior  to  1881; 
Chick— a  bird  hatched  during  1881:  Cock— a  male  bird  hatched  prior  to  1881;  Cockerel- a 
male  bird  hatched  during  1881;  Hen— a  female  bird  hatched  prior  to  1881;  Pullet— a  female 
bird  hatched  during  1881. 

7.  Coops  should  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  For  Turkeys  and  Geese.  3)6  feet  high, 
3  feet  wide,  4  feet  long;  fowls,  2^  inches  high.  20  inches  wid^  and  30  inches  long. 

CLASS  F-MECHANICS. 

LOT  39— MACHINES.  IMPLEMENTS  AND  UTENSILS. 

Manufactures  and  dealers  In  implements,  utensils  and  other  objects  used  in  connec- 
tion with  butchering  live  stock,  packed  meats  and  dairying  in  all  its  branches,  will  be 
given  all  available  space  by  paying  five  dollars  each  as  an  entry  fee.  and  obtaining  the 
necessary  permit  from  the  Auditing  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
expense  and  premium  fund  of  the  next  Fat  Stock  Show. 
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Chair  appointed  as  said  committee.  Messrs.  Cobb,  Smith,  Dysart,  Moore  and  Fisher. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dysart. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  published  2, 000  extra  copies  of  the  premium  list 
of  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb. 
Cofinmittee  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  Chairman. 

Gband  Pacific  Hotel.  Chicago. 
October  11.  1881,  9  A.  M. 
Committee  met.  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Chairman. 
Present— Chairman  Scott,  Gillham  and  Moore. 
On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Exposition  Building,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

Exposition  Building,  Chicago. 

October  11. 1881. 11  O'clock  A.  M. 
Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present— Chairman  Scott.  Gillham.  Moore  and  Vittum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum. 
Mr.  Moore  was  authorized  to  make  contract  for  making  stalls  and  pens,  and  preparing 
Exposition  Building  for  the  show. 
On  motion,  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION— THREE  O'CLOCK. 

Committee  met,  as  per  adjournment 

Present— Chairman  Scott  and  Messrs.  Gillham.  Moore  and  Vittum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 
The  committee  proceeded  to  ballot  for  judges  for  tlie  Show,  with  the  following  result: 

J.  Dallenbach Champaign Champaign  Co. 

James Peltz ju Polo Ogle  Co. 

J.  F.  Briggs Downer's  Grove DuPageCo. 

George  Metzger Springfield Sangamon  Co. 

H.  A  Heinemann Belleville St  Clair  Co. 

A.  Enornschild Oregon Ogle  Co. 

A.  8.  Troatle Franklin  Grove Lee  Co. 

Thomas  Irwin Bloomington McLean  Co. 

J.  H.Bunn Peoria Peoria  Co. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  notify  the  judges  of  their  appointment,  and  inform  them 
that  the  Board  would  furnish  transportation  and  pay  hotel  bills. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham. 

The  President  ai  d  Secretary  were  authorized  to  make  best  possible  rates  with  the  rail- 
roads for  excursion  rates  to  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  for  the  posting  of  bills  along  the 
.  lines  leading  into  Chicago. 

Mr.  Moore  submitted  the  following  proposition  of  Charles  Brown,  of  Chicago,  for  mak- 
inif  stalls,  etc.: 

One  hundred  or  more  horse  or  cattle  stalls,  at  $2  each. 

One  hundred  or  more  hog  and  sheep  pens,  at  $1.25  each. 

Remove  all  platforms  and  stands  (except  three),  and  replace  the  same  at  the  close  of 
the  Show;  build  tables  lor  the  chicken-coops:  construct  show-ring;  make  partition  fence 
dividing  south  half  building;  cleaning  and  lighting  building  during  the  Show,  and  arrang- 
ing the  building  after  the  Snow  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Exposition  Company,  for  $250. 

The  above  includes  all  expenses  in  connection  with  removing  and  replacing  the  stands, 
platforms,  etc..  occupying  the  north  end  of  the  Exposition  Building,  and  the  loss  in  cut- 
ting up  of  lumber. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Gillham  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  have  printed  three  hundred  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
Fat  Stock  Show;  that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  be  furnished  ten  each,  and 
that  the  remaining  tickets  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  be  distributed  at 
his  pleasure;  that  five  hundred  press  tickets  be  printed,  and  furnished  to  the  papers  of 
this  and  adjoining  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  music  during  the  week  of  the 
show. 

The  committee  on  subscriptions  reported  that  the  following  subscriptions  had  been  se- 
cured to  the  general  premium  fund  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  for  1881: 

Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Co $8,000  00 

Marshall  Field 20«»  00 

JohnB.  Drake  &  Co 150  00 

Selz,  Schwab  &  Co 100  00 

C.  M.  Henderson  &  Co 50  00 

Keith  Bros 50  00 

John  V.  Farwell  &  Co 100  00 

C.  Gossage&Co 25  00 

E.J.Lehman 25  00 

L.  Adams&Co 15  00 

Warren  F.  Leland 25  00 
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Special  premiums  have  been  offered  as  follows: 

CLASS  A-CATTLE. 

Best  five  head  of  Cattle,  any  age  or  breed- 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago $250  00 

Lot  6— Sweepstakes  Ring. 

Best.Steer  3  and  under  4  years : 

Borden, Selleck  &  Co.,  Chicago. .  An  800  lb.  improved  Howe  platform  scale,  value,  38  00 

Best  Steer  2  and  under  3  years— 

Sohuttler  &  Hotz,  Chicago Farm  wagon;  value.  116  00 

Best  Steer  I  and  under  2  years— 

WestemRural,  Chicago 15  00 

Lot  7— Gband  Sweepstakes. 

Best  Steer  or  Cow  in  the  Show- 
Farmers*  Review  Co.,  Chicago Goldmedal;  value,   60^00 

CLASS  C-SHEEP, 

Best  five  head  of  Sheep,  any  age  or  breed— 

MarshaU  Field,  Chicago $125  00 

LOT  19— Grand  Sweepstakes. 

Best  Wether  or  Ewe  in  the  Show- 
National  Live  Stock  Journal  Co..  Chicago '....Challenge  cup;  value,   50  00 

CLASS  D-SWINE. 

Best  five  head  of  Hogs,  any  age  or  Breed-' 

Marshall  Field,  Chicago 125  00 

Lot  29— Grand  Sweepstakes. 

Best  Barrow  or  Sow  in  the  Show- 
Western  Rural,  Chicago.- 15  00 

Lot  31— Car  Loads. 

Best  car-load  30  Fat  Barrrows  1  and  under  2  years- 
Prairie  Farmer  Co.,  Chicago  ...U.  S.  Standard  Scale,  made  by  Chicago  Scale  Co.   75  00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 
The  committee  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  President. 


REPORT  OF  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  Reception  committee,  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties,  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
of  entertaining,  among  other  prominent  agriculturists.  Hon.  George  B.  Loring.  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  during  a  portion  of  the  week  of  the  late  Fair. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  prominent  farmers,  breeders  and  business  men  in  at- 
tendance at  the  recent  Fair  was  most  gratifying. 

The  Interest  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  Fair  and  the  general  work  of  the  depart- 
ment by  all  present,  is  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  future  specifications  of  requirements,  the  locality  securing  the 
Fair  be  obligated  to  locate  the  President's  office  next  to  the  show-ring,  where  the  guests 
of  the  Board  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  better  advantage  the  stock  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  President's  office  should  be  two  stories  high,  with  a  covered  veranda  on  the  second 
floor  fronting  the  show-ring. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  R.  SCOTT,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINTING  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Affriculture : 

The  PriDtingr  oommittee  have  expended  during  the  past  year,  for  printing  and  station- 
ery, the  sum  of  $2,964.90.  In  connection  with  the  State  Fair.  Fat  Stock  Show  ahd  t^e  work 
of  the  department.  ' 

Of  this  amount  $1,393.26  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  Fair  and  department 
work.  1531.73  for  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  $1,039.91  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  the 
Crop  Keports. 
The  f oflowingr  statement  ffives  the  items  making  up  the  above  amount. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  R.  SCOTT. 
J.  L.  MOORE, 
S.  D.  FISHER. 

SPBINOFIELD  JOUBNAL  COMPANY. 

Printing $23  00 

December  crop  blanks : 12  00 

Circulars 2  76 

Blanks 13  00 

Tile-makers*  R.  R.  certificates 2  50 

Vouchers,  etc 21,00 

Letter-heads,  envelopes,  etc ..  71  00 

Printing  postals,  envelopes,  etc 26  75 

Entry-books  and  cards,  olanks,  etc 82  14 

Tickets,  badges,  etc 38  75 

Premium  list  State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show 444  00 

Cards  for  stalls,  etc 12  76 

Total $749  64 

SPBIKOFIELD  BEGISTEB  OOlfPANT. 

December,  1880.  Crop  Report,  3.000  copies $245  00 

May  crop  blanks i 8  00 

May  Crop  Report,  3,000  copies 89  00 

June  crop  blanks 10  00 

June  Crop  Report,  3.000  copies 177  26 

July  crop  blanks 10  00 

July  Crop  Report.  3,000  copies 86  00 

Augustcrop  blanks 10  00 

August  Crop  Report,  3,000  copies 297  75 

Printing  postals 4  00 

Shipping  labels 2  00 

400  blank  reports  of  County  Agricultural  Boards 12  00 

Circulars,  etc 8  00 

Total $959  00 

T.  W.  8.  KIDD,  SPBINOFIEIiD. 

Meteorological  blanks $4  75 

Labels,  orders  on  treasurer,  etc 21  00 

Total $25  75 

SPBINOFIELD  PBINTINO  COMPANY. 

Electrotype  plates,  and  map  of  Illinois $17  00 

Complimentary  slips.  St^te  Fair ,.  2  00 

Total $19  00 

H.  W.  BOEKEB,  SPBINQFIELD. 

Printing,  envelopes,  etc $9  50 

Printing  and  stationery 76  85 

Total '. 1^35 

I 

JOHN  B.  JEFFBEY,  CHICAGO. 

Posters  $313  13 

J.  B.  BBOWN,  SPBINQFIELD. 

Printing  and  stationery $63  44 

J.  M.  W.  JONES  STATIONEBY  AND  PBINTINO  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

Complimentary  tickets,  vouchers,  etc $90  00 

Coupon  tickets,  meal  tickets,  permits,  etc 120  08 

Total $160  03 
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J.  K.  \lAOIE  *  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Circulars,  etc..  Fat  Stock  Show :...        $8  85 

PEORIA  TBAMSCBIPT  COMPANY. 

Blank  applications  for  entry,  State  Fair $25  50 

BAKD,  M'KAIiLT  A  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Catalofirue  Of  Stock.  Fat  Stock  Show $123  50 

Admission  tickets,  Fat  Stock  Show,  etc 16  00 

Posters 320  00 

Total. ; $459  50 

D.  H.  TBIPP  *  CO.,  PEOBIA. 

Stationery.  State  Fair $2  95 

CULYEB.  PAGE  *  HOYNB,   CHICAGO. 

Blanks  for  agricultural  Statistics $600 

SUNDBY. 

Printing  and  stationery $96  76 

Grand  total $2,964  90 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  MUSEUM. 

To  the  State  Board  of  AyHcuUure : 

The  Museum  committee  has  made  application  for  a  collection  of  the  merchantable 
woods  of  the  State,  specimens  of  the  coals,  potter's  clays,  kaolin,  buiidinv  stone  and 

glass  sands.    The  completion  of  the  collection  of  domestic  fowls  is  desirable,  and  steps 
ave  been  taken  to  accomplish  this  result. 

It  is  recommended,  that  liberal  premiums  be  offered  at  the  next  Fair  for  free-hand 
drawings  of  farm  buildings,  including  dwelling  houses,  barns  and  out  buildings,  and  that 
the  plans  receiving  the  awaras  be  suitably  framed  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  museum 
and  other  rooms  of  the  department. 

Application  has  been  made  for  paintings,  lithographs,  engravings  and  drawings  of 
of  domestic  animals,  that  the  owners  are  willing  to  donate  to  the  department 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  R.  SCOTT, 
D.  B.  GILLMAM, 
8.  D.  FISHER. 

REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Aoriculture : 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  usual  concessions  in  the  way  of  excursion 
rates  and  reduced  freights  wore  granted  by  the  leading  railroads  of  the  State  to  exhibiters 
and  visitors  attending  the  State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Shows  of  1881. 

The  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  work  of  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  interest  in  farm  drainage,  road  making  and  othermatters.  has  materially 
aided,  and  been  of  great  service  to.  the  Board  and  all  interested  in  agriculture. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  the  producer  and  railroad  managers  upon  the  extent  of  the 
crops,  makes  it  equally  important  to  the  farmer  and  carrier  that  large  crops  be  grown, 
ana  that  such  reasonable  rates  be  given  in  shipping  to  market  as  will  leave  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  with  the  grower,  with  whion  to  improve  his  land,  enlarge  upon  his  farming  opera- 
tions, and  thus  be  enabled  to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  and  live  stock  for  export. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  bo  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  following 
railroads  granting  excursion  and  reduced  freight  rates  to  exhibiters  and  visiters  to  the 
Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Shows  during  the  past  year,  the  thanks  of  this  Board  for  the  material 
assistance  thus  rendered. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


JAMES  R.  SCOTT, 
D.  B.  GILLHAM, 
W.  M.  SMITH. 
D.  W.  VITTUM,  Jb.. 
S.  D.  FISHER. 
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Bails OAD  Abbangbments.  State  Faib,  1881. 

Rock  Island  &  Peoria ] 

Peoria.  Decatur  &  Evansvllle Passengers,  one  and  one-fifth  fare  for  the 

Chicago.  Pekin  &  Southwestern I  round  trip.  Freight  will  be  charged  full  rate 

Peoria.  Pekin  &  Jacksonville (  to  the  fair,  and^  returned  free  to  points 


Illinois  Midland... 

Springfield  &  Northwestern 
Jacksonville  Southeastern 
Chicago  &  Iowa 


Chicago  &  Northwestern . 


whence  shipped,  on  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  same  has  been  on  exhibition, 
and  has  not  changed  ownership. 


1  Passengers,  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Freight  will  be  charged  full 
rate  to  the  fair,  and  must  be  prepaid,  when 

Chicago,  Burlington  &Qulncy }  it  will  be  returned  free  to  points  whence 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific j   shipped,  on  certificate  of  the  Secretary  that 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  APaciflc   the  same  has  been  on  exhibition,  and  has 

J   not  changed  ownership. 

Passengers,  one  and  one-half  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Freight  must  be  prepaid  at  full 
rates  to  the  fair,  and  will  be  returned  free 
to  points  on  this  road  whence  shipped,  on 
certificate  of  the  Secretary  that  the  same 
has  been  on  exhibition,  and  has  not  changed 
ownership. 

Passengers  at  one  and  one-third  rates  for 
the  round  trip  from  points  on  Springfield 
division,  and  main  line  between  Lawrence- 
ville  and  Flora.  Freight  will  be  charged 
full  rates  to  the  fair,  and  returned  free  to 

Soints  whence  shipped,  on  certificate  of  the 
ecretary  that  the  same  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition, and  has  not  changed  ownership. 

Freight  will  pay  full  rates  going,  and  be 
returned  free,  on  certificate  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  same  has  been  on  exhibition,  and 
has  not  changed  ownership. 

Passengers  4  cents  per  mile  one  way  for 
the  round  trip.  Freight  must  be  prepaid  at 
tariff  rates  at  the  point  of  shipment  to  the 
fair,  and  will  be  returned  free  to  point 
whence  shipped,  on  certificate  of  Secretary 
that  (he  same  has  been  on  exhibition 
ownership  being  unchanged. 

Freight  from  any  station  in  Illinois  at  full 
tariff  rates,  an«1  returned  to  points  of  ship- 
ment free,  on  certificate  of  Secretary  that 
the  same  has  been  on  exhibition,  and  has 
not  changed  ownership. 


Ohio  &  Mississippi. 


Yandalia  Line.. 


Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western  . 


Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis  . 


Arrangements  to  cover  only  points  in  Illinois. 

As  nearly  all  the  railroads  require  prepayment  of  freight  at  the  station  whence  shipped, 
a  receipted  bill  should  be  taken  for  the  same,  which  should  be  certifibp  by  the  Secbb- 
TABY,  ON  THE  OBOUNDS,  as  early  as  Thursday  of  the  Fair. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPBESS  CO.  and  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.  will  each 
have  an  office  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  will  receive  and  deliver  there  all  matter  sent  or 
received  by  express  without  extra  charge. 


Railboad  Abbanoememts  fob  Fat  Stock  Show,  1881. 


Michigan  Central 

*Lake  Shore  &  Mionigan  Southern. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern, 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Illinois  Central 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago  &  Iowa  

Chicago.  Pekin  &  Southwestern 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Wabash,  St  Louis  &  Pacific 


Will  carry  stock  to  Chicago  at  local  rates 
and  refund  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  on 
presentation  of  Secretary's  certificate  that 
the  stock  has  been  on  exhibition. 


wiii  carry-  stock  to  Chicago  at  regular 
tariff  rates,  and  refund  one- third  of  the 
amount  paid  on  presentation  of  Secretary's 
certificate  that  the  stock  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition. 


^Arrangements  to  apply  to  stock  shipped  in  car  loads,  or  in  lots  of  four  anit  als  or  more; 
the  revenue  of  the  road  in  no  case  to  be  made  less  than  $12  for  100  miles  or  less;  $15  for 
distances  between  100  and  200  miles,  and  $20  for  distances  between  200  and  300  miles. 
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Paid  froicrht  bills  with  Secretarr's  certificate  should  be  presented  to  the  railroads  when 
applying  for  a  rebate  in  freisrht 

These  concessions  are  made  upon  condition  that  the  roads  are  released  from  any  and 
all  liability  exceeding  $50  per  head,  in  case  of  injury  by  accident  or  otherwise,  while  in 
transit,  or  while  awaitinsr  snipment  or  delivery  at  stations. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON  MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  awards  recommended  by  awarding  commit- 
tees on  miscellaneous  entries  at  the  late  Fair,  have  examined  and  duly  considered  the 
action  of  the  judges,  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  the  following  list  of  com- 
mendations, etc. 

Respectfully  submttted, 

B.  PULLEN, 

G.  8.  HASKfeLL, 

E.  B.  DAVID. 


MISCELLANEOUS    AWARDS. 
CLASS  F— MECHANICS— Section  1. 

WM.  VOORHIES,  SupeHntendent, 

LOT  81-8TOVEB,  CASTINGS,  WORKED  METALS.  ETC. 

Vapor  Stove: 

Hull  Vapor  Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 Diploma 

Hall's  Safe: 

By  O.  A.  Cavan,  Agt  Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Co.,  at  El  Paso.  Ill Diploma 

Gas  Machine: 

Couch  &  Sanders.  Peoria.... Diploma 

Covert's  Paragon  Extension  Step  Ladder: 


vert  s  Paragon  Extension  Step  Ladder: 

'Lewis  B.  Covert,  Cedar  Rapids.  la Diploma 

met  Lame 
O'Brien] 


BtreelLamp: 

a  Bros.,  Peoria Diploma 


LOT  82-HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Butter  Worker:  ^ 

Cornish  &  Curtis.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis Diploma 

Flour  Sifter  and  Safe: 

H.  Fletemeyer.  Peoria Diploma 

Creamer  (Cooley): 

John  Boyd,  Chicago Diploma 

Dog- Power  for  Churn: 

John  Boyd.  Chicago Diploma 

Boot-Cleaner: 

Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago Diploma 

V 

LOT  83-MANUFACTURES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Bangs*  Gas  Machine: 

Cnas  8.  Cleaver,  Chicago Diploma 

Display  of  Buttons: 

Hurt  &  Co..  Peoria Diploma 

Type  Writer: 

Justus  F.  Lindgreen.  Peoria Diploma 
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Horse  and  Cattle  Food: 

American  Stock  Food  Co.,  Chioasro Diploma 

Display  of  Yeast: 

Waterioo  Yeast  Co.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y Diploma 

Tue  Fastener: 

Li.  B.  Covert.  Cedar  Rapids,  la ! Diploma 

BakiAgPowder: 

D.  C.  Brown,  Springfield,  111 Diploma 

I 

CLASS  F— MECHANICS— Section  2. 

B.  PULLEN,  Superintendent. 
LOT  86-ENGINES,  MACHINERY.  ETC. 

Combined  Underground  Drain  and  Hydraulic  Water  Supply: 

Chas.  J<^  Hofland,  Osco Commended 

Warren  flog  Waterer: 

W.  A.  Warren,  Princeton Commended 

Hoisting  Power; 

G.  w.  Gordon,  Beverly,  0 Commended 

Rubber  Bucket,  for  Chain  Pump,  Churchill's  patent: 

J.  F.  Temple  ik  Sons,  Chicago Commended 

LOT  86-LIGHT  MACHINES,  ETC. 

Common  Sense  Bee- Hive: 

J.  Barnes,  Jacksonville : Commendation 

LOT  S7-IMPLEMENTS.  VEHICLES,  ETC. 

Road  Cart: 

VV.  S.  Frazier  &  Co..  Aurora Commended 

Jump  Seat:  _    , 

H.  J.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Chicago Diploma 

Hay.  Grain.  Corn  and  Hog  Rack: 

J.  McCallum  &  Bro.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago Commended 

Barbed  Wire  Fence:  ^  ,    ,       ^, 

Falson  &  Thomas.  Bloomington Commended  as  No.  1 


CLASS  G— FAEM  PRODUCTS. 

LOT  89-GRAINS  AND  SEEDS. 

Display  of  Agricultural  Products:  ^,  , 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co Diploma 

Sweet  Corn:  „.  ^     .  ^  ., 

J.  P.  Beck,  Peoria Highest  commendation 

Flax  Seed: 

W.  A.  Bickett,  Sibley Highest  commendation 

LOT  91-BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Display  of  Dairy  Salt:  .  .  ^     . 

American  Dairy  Salt  Co..  Syracuse,  N.Y Highest  coin  mend  ation 

Display  of  Beeswax:  „.  ^     .   '  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison.  Peoria Highest  commendation 

Orange  Butter  Color:  „.  ^     ^  j»  ^ 

8.  L.  Barnhardt,  Potsdam,  N.  Y Highest  commendation 
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CLASS  I— FINE  ARTS. 

JOHN  P.  BETNOLDS.  SupermtendenU 

LOT  102-PRINTING.  ENGRAVING.  ETC. 

Exhibit  of  Bookkeeping  by  students  of  Business  College: 

Business  College.  Jaoksonville Highest  commendation 

Exhibit  of  Penmanship  by  students  of  Business  College 


Business  College.  Jaoksonville <. Highest  commendation 

ohanioal  Drawing: 

Trlebel  &  Son.  Peoria Highest  commendation 

oeral  Display  of  Penmanship: 

Business  College.  JacksonyiUe Highest  commendation 


LOT  104-WAX.  FEATHEB.  HAIB  WORK,  ETC. 

Preserved  Natural  Flowers: 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Cole.  Peoria Highest  commendation 


CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

E.  H.  BISHOP.  Superintendent. 

LOT  107-HAND  SEWING.  ETC. 

Display  of  Laundry  Work: 

S.  A.  Fuller.  Peoria ..Highest  commendation 

Child's  Dress: 

Helen  A.  Young.  Monmouth Highest  oommehdation 

LOT  109-FANCY  WORK. 

Fancy  Knitting: 

Mrs.  C.  Hinsey.  Pekin , High  commendation 

Fancy  Knitted  Hood: 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fox.  Farmington Highest  commendation 


CLASS  L— NATURAL  HISTORY. 

JOHN  P.  BEYNpLDS.  SupeHntendent. 

LOT  112-TAXIDERMY,  MINEBALOGY  AND  CONCHOLOGY. 

Curiosities  from  any  one  county: 

B.  H.  Spader.  Atlanta Highest  commendation 

Gems  of  Illinois: 

B.  H.  Spader.  Atlanta Highest  commendation 

—16 
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CLASS  N-EDUCATION. 

EMERY  COBB,  Superintendent, 
LOT  118-HIGfl  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT. 
WarsawBigh  School.  Warsaw 


Bookkeeping: 
-         pH: 


.Diploma 


CLASS  H— LOT  98. 

A  new  Grape  from  T.  8.  Hubbard.  Fredonia.  N.  Y.,  named  "Prentiss."  the  com- 
mittee regard  as  very  promising;  a  white  grape,  berries  of  medium  size,  of  a 
pure,  sweet  flavor,  and  evidently  a  good  keeper;  bunches  compact,  of  medium 
size High  commendation 


REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  following  is  the  list  of  books  received  at  the  Department  during  the  past  year. 

The  library  has  been  frequented  daily  by  parties  Interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  books 
and  publications  on  file. 

The  unexpended  funds  appropriated  for  the  library  will  be  needed  to  purchase  needed 
books  of  reference  and  scientific  works  relating  to  agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  EMERY, 
GEO.  S.  HASiELL, 
S.  D.  FISHER. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

HEBD  BOOKS. 


No. 


Title  of  Work. 


Author. 


1817  American  Devon  Record.  Vol.  1.    (Presented  by  the  Author.) 

1318  American  Shorthorn  Record.  Vol.3 

13 19 1  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Herd  Book.    Vol.7 

1320  American Berksnire  Record.    Vol.4 

1321  American  Cotswold  Record.    Vol.  1 

1322  Breeders' Trotting  Stud  Book.   Vol.1 

13231  Coates*  Herd  Book  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Vol.  26 

1324  Clydesdale  Stud  Book.    Vol.  3 

1325  -^     '  "'  -  '   - 

1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 


Sanders . . 


General  Stud  Book.   Vol.  14. 

flolstein  Herd  Book.  Vol.4 

Herd  Book  Hereford  Cattle.   Vol.  11 

Herd  Register  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Jersey  Herd  Book.   Vol.  i 

Ohio  Poland- China  Record 

Percheron-Norman  Stud  Book.   Revised  edition 

Register  of  the  Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.    Vol.  1. 


Vol.  7. 
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List  of  Books — Continued. 

BEPOBTS,  ETC. 


No. 


Title  of  Work. 


Connecticut, 
1383  Report  of  Board  of  A^rriculture  and  Experiment  Station.  1880. 


1334 


1335 


Georgia, 
Report  Department  of  Agriculture.    Vol.  6—1880 . 

Illinois. 


►  13th  Annual  Report  InRurance,  1881 

1336  House  Journal.  1880 

lS37,Rand.  McNally  &  Co.  Business  Atlas  for  1881 

1338  Report  of  theR.  R.andW.  Commissioners,  1880 

1339  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  (Bulletin  No.  3) 

Indian€i, 

1340  Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  1880 

1341  2d  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Geology.  1880. 


1342 


Iowa, 
Report  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  1880  .. 


Kansas, 

1343  Sheep  Husbandry,  quarter  ending  31  st  Dec.  1879 

1344! Quarterly  Report  of  the  Board  ot  Agriculture,  1880. 

Kenttt^ky. 
1346  Report  on  Agriculture,  Etc..  1881 


Massachusetts. 


1346iTrans.  Horticultural  Society  1879.    Part2 

1347-48!Tran8.  Horticultural  Society,  1880.    Vols.  1  and  2 

1349-501  HI  story  of  the  Horticuliural  Society,  1829-187.S 

136llAgricultural  Report  for  1880    

1352  Trans.  Massachusetts  Society.  1881.    Parti ^ 

1363  Anniversary  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  1830-1880. 


1.354 


Michigan. 


A  Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1879. 

1355:Report  of  Pomological  Society.  1880 

1356  Report  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  1880 

1357-58  Farm  StatisUcs.  1879, 1880 


1359 


1360 


1361 


Missouri, 
General  Index  and  Supplement  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri  (Bulletin  No.  6). 

Maine. 
Report  of  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture.  1880 


Minnesota. 
Statistics  of  Minnesota,  1880.  by  Chrlstensen . . . . 
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List  of  Boofcs— Continued. 


No. 


Title  of  Work. 


1362 


1363-64 


1365 


1366 


1367 
1368 
1369 

1370-1 
1872 

1373-7 

1378 


Nebraska. 
Reports  of  Experiments  at  College  Farm,  Llncoin,  1880. 

New  York, 
Report  Produce  Exchange.  1878-1879 


Tennessee. 
Reports  on  Grasses,  Meadows,  Pastures  and  Sorghum.  By  Comm'r  of  Agriculture. 

Virginia, 
Fourth  Annual  Report  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Foreign, 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,  1880 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibits  Tasmanian  Court,  1880 

Sixth  Report  Montreal  Horticultural  Society  and  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  1880. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Ajsricultural  Society  (2d  series).    Vols.  16  and  16 

Paris  Universal  Exposition.  1878.    Rept.Agrl.Implement«.   By  Knight,  Comr.,  1880. . 
Paris  Universal  Exposition.  1878.    Rept  of  U.  a.  Comrs.    In  6  vols.   Donated  by 

Samuel  Dysart 

Fifth  Report  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  1879 


Washington,  D,  C. 

iSTflCiruularof  Iriforivjation  Bureau  of  Education.    No.  6 

1380  Or,  Rept.  Ch  loll!!  II  roBu  RtJitistics  Treasury  Dept.,  1881.    No.  3 

1381  Kept.  CoTiFmlfe  of  tlie  Unii— I  States  Commerce,  MTg..  etc.    No.  8.    June.  1881 

iSSSlRept  (.'qmrnLKBiuncrB  of  Education.  1879 

1383. Qr.  lifH^L  Eureiiu  of  Staii.^iii  s  Treasury  Dept.  U.  S..  1880-1881 , 

1384-7]  Con  trlbuti  on H  to  tbe  N&tiiml  History  of  the  U.  S.    Vols.  1, 2. 3.  4.    By  L.  Agasslz. 


1388,  Uji  i  led  y t  uiea  Executive  Dc  partment.    By  Elmes 

13M9,CultMr^  oi  ih^  Hugar  Jlcjct  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  Special  Rept.    No.  28 

laEtO.CommorL'e  und  Navlgati-ci  of  the  U.  S.,  1880.    Foreign  Commerce,  etc 

]3Rl'DeiJt.  ot  the  Interior^  2d  Report  for  1878-1879  on  the  Rocky  Mountcdn  Locust . 

ia!W  tSurHau  of  Education.    Nq.  3.    For  1881 

13D3  Cortou  Goods  Trade  of  the  World.    No.  12.    October,  1881 

1334  AnDiml  Knpt.  Chief  Burcjau  Statistics  on  Foreign  Commerce  U.  S.,  1880 

I39&  runsiilars^  Diatriets.    No.  2.    1880 

LtM  Ri^porte  on  ComrnBrce,  Mafinf natures,  etc.    No.  2.    1880 

I3fl7  Benort  of  the  CouitiilBsionorK    i  [; due ation.  1878 ..• 

^:Y'"  ("in  iilar  of  InformiUion  Bunvuj  ff  Education 

i:,   I  l^Li    iLsuf  Coiis^ultior  r.  S,  OD  Commerce.  Manufactures,  etc.,  1881 

1400  Progress  of  W»i!itom  Education  in  China  and  Slam "........ 

1401lBureauofEdtiL'ution— "Legal  Hiifhts  of  Children."    No.3.    1880 

1402!        ••  ■*  "  ■•  ••  No.2.    1880 


Miscellaneous, 


No. 


Title  of  Work. 


Author. 


1408-4  Dickson's  Agricultural.    Vols.  1  and  2.    Donated  by  Wm.  T.  Talbott . 
1405;Power  of  Movement  in  Plants , 

1406  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Events , 

1407  Memoirs  of  William  Remick 

1408  Every  Horse  Owners' Cyclopedia , 

1409  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture , 


Darwin . . . 
E.  Emery. 


Loudin  . . 
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The  followinfir  is  a  list  of  periodicals  received  at  the  oflQce  duriDg  the  year: 


Prairie  Farmer 

Western  Rural 

Country  Gentleman 

Panta«rraph 

Gazette 

National  Live  Stock  Journal 

Turf.  Field  and  Farm 

Coleman's  Rural  World 

Home  andFarm 

Argus  

Kentucky  Live  Stock  Record 

Journal 

Farmers' Review 

United  States  MiUer 

Observer 

Daily  State  Journal 

Daily  State  Reijrister 

Daily  morning  Monitor 

Daily  Evening  Post 

Indiana  Farmer 

American  Agriculturist 

California  Farmer 

American  Engineer 

Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower 

Weekly  Drovers'  Journal 

Cincinnati  Price  Current 

Engineer  and  Mining  Journal ... 

Legal  Adviser 

Republican 

Gazette 

Gardners'  Chronicle 

Mark  Lane  Express 

Entomologist 

Entomologist  2d  .../ 

Livestock  Journal 

Country  Gentlemen's  Magazine. 

Floral  Magazine 

The  Gardener 1 

Field,  Farm  and  Garden 

North  British  Agriculturist 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Preeport  Journal 

Industrial  World 

Drainage  and  Farm  Journal 

Western  Agriculturist 


Publisher. 


Chicago Prairie  Farmer  Co 

Milton  George .. 

Albany.  N.  Y Lfitli^!  Tn-ker  &  Son 

Bloomington W  '\  UrLvJs 

Jonesboro iT.  ¥.  buutun 

Chicago iStock  Journal  Co 

New  York  City 'Turf,  FkU]  and  Farm  Ass'n  . 

St.  Louis,  Mo iN.  nLColoman 

Louisville,  Ky ifl.  F.  Avery  &  Son 

Atlanta iGuo,  L.  Shoals 

Lexington,  Ky B.  J.  Bruce 

Albion iMorrls  Knimerson 

Chicago iFftrmers'  Review  Co 

Milwaukee,  Wis K.  H,  Tawker 

Carbondale A.  Aokerman 

Springfield 'Journal  Vo 

'^  U.pEsrrr  To 

|1.  V\.  ^,  Kiid 

Yokam&Kokker 

Indianapolis,  Ind Indiana  Farmer  Co 

New  York  City Or  ■  ,-    Till  Co 

San  Francisco,  Cal ,|\^  .  f^riLV^^j. 

Chicago jMerrii^^it  L'owles 

Anna IH.  C.  BouJon 

Chicago H.  L,  GorNlall  &  Co. 


Cincinnati,  O  . 
New  York  City 

Chicago 

Whitehall 

Lanark -... 

London,  Eng. . 


Edinburg.  Scotland 

Chicago 

Preeport 

Chicago 

Indianapolis,  Ind ... 
Quinoy 


Charles  L.  Murray 

Srientiflu^  Publishing  Co.... 

Lt^iial  AilviH^rCo 

P-'iin'  0  &  C! app 

Friiwk  F,  Llvarmore 

Wm.  lii^'liapL-^ 

Ha^dl.  Wi^tsori&Vlney.... 

John  Van  V""rst 

t!ilmpk]ik.  MjuHhall  &Co.... 

Etlwanl  J.  Knight 

Wm.  Blu'-kwood  Hi  Sons 

L,  lU'.ek  kCo.,, 

Thos.  9[utniwiok 

H^^rJLCP  <\>3C 

Chfi!*.  Anderson,  Jr 

Wm.  Biiker 

Jqurniil  PiiotlDg  Co 

Com.  AdverMeer  Co 

J.  J*  W.  nniingsley  &  Son.. 
T.  BiiUfiiworth 


The  Auditing  Committee  and  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Education  asked  for  further  time  to  complete  reports. 
Which  was  granted. 

Eeports   of  Superintendents   of  the   various  departments   of  the 
Fair  were  received  and  adopted,  as  follows: 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 


REPORT  OF  W.  M.  SMITH.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  at  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  State  Fair,  in  number  and  quality  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  former  year. 

The  number  of  exhibiters  from  the  several  States  are  as  follows:  Illinois,  22; /Ohio,  4; 
Connecticut.  1;  New  York,  3;  total,  26. 

^^he  entries  of  cattle  of  the  several  breeds  were  as  follows;  Shorthorns,  58;  Herefords. 
53;  Devons,  60;  Polled  Angus,  34;  Holsteins,  36;  JersQys,  109;  Ayrshires.  93;  Herds,  29;  totaU 
4?2  entries. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  entries  are  of  the  beef  breeds  and 
fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  milk  breeds. 

In  the  beef  breeds,  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  entries  were  Shorthorns,  twenty- eight 
per  cent.  Devons,  twenty-six  per  cent.  Herefords,  and  seventeen  per  cent  Polled  Angus. 

In  the  milk  breeds,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  entries  were  Jerseys,  thirty-eight  per 
cent  Ayrshires,  and  fifteen  per  cent  Holstelns. 

The  large  prizes  offered  for  herds  doubtless  had  some  effect  in  increasing  the  exhibit 
but  the  awards  were  not  considered  by  the  friends  of  the  unsuccessful  ana  rival  breeds 
as  deciding  the  question  of  their  relative  value  for  the  most  profitable  production  of  the 
best  quality  of  beef  or  daily  products. 

The  feeling  among  breeders  of  beef  cattle  is  Increasing  to  the  effect  that  the  exhibiter 
of  highly  fed  breeding  stock  is  attended  with  much  danger  and  risk,  and,  until  the  prac- 
tice of  snowing  stock  that  is  too  fat  for  breeding  purposes  is  corrected,  the  majority  of 
our  most  practical  and  successful  breeders  will  not  attend  the  Fair  with  stock. 

The  large  majority  of  the  >i8itors  at  our  annual  Fairs  would  be  as  much  interested  in 
seeing  a  well  fatted  steer  as  a  fat  breeding  bull,  and  the  merits  of  the  several  beef  breeds 
cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  providing  three  rings  for  fat  steers,  where  all  the . 
breeds,  crosses  or  grades  could  be  exhibited  together  at  the  State  Fair. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposed  rings  for  fat  cattle  would  not  only  prove  a  great  attrac- 
tion, but  would  largely  increase  the  interest  in  the  production  of  a  better  class  of  beef 
cattle  with  the  large  number  of  farmers  in  attendance  each  year  at  the  Fair  that  do  not 
attend  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Prominent  breeders  have  heretofore  requested  the  privilege  of  showing  fat  steers  at  the 
State  Fair,  and,  on  various  occasions,  have  exhibited  steers  which  attracted  general  at- 
tention. 

Thenumber  of  breeders  of  pure  bred  cattle  of  the  several  beef  breeds  Is  small,  com- 
pared with  the  large  number  of  feeders  of  the  best  class  of  export  cattle  who  might  thus 
be  induced  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  State  Fair,  as  exhlbiters  and  visitors. 

The  offering  of  liberal  prizes  for  one,  two  and  three-year  old  steers,  or  spayed  heifers, 
at  the  State  Fair,  would,  it  is  believed,  largely  increase  the  interest  In,  and  insure  a  much 
larger  show  of  superior  animals  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 

If  County  Agricultural  Boards  could  be  more  generally  induced  to  offer  premiums  for 
fat  steers  to  be  exhibited  at  County  Fairs,  it  would  encourage  a  larger  number  of  our 
most  enterprising  feeders  to  breed,  or  purchase  for  feeding,  abetter  class  of  cattle,  and 
thus  largely  increase  the  demand  for  superior  well  bred  bulls  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries  of  cattle,  and  premiums  offered  the 
various  breeds  at  the  Ilunois  State  Fair  since  and  including  1858. 

The  entries,  premiums  offered  and  paid  in  the  cattle  clctss  at  the  late  Fair  are  given 
herewith,  as  well  as  the  list  of  exhlbiters  in  this  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  SMITH.  Supt  Class  A. 

Exhlbiters  of  Cattle, 


Name. 

Postofllce. 

Breed. 

Anderson  &  Findlay 

ILLINOIS. 

Lake  Forest 

Polled  Angus 

Allen,  J.  B 

Delavan 

Decatur 

Wyoming 

Chicago 

Beecher .'.  ... 

Jersey 

Barber,  V 

Jersey '.' ,' 

Cox,  J.,  &  Son 

Shorthorn 

Culbertson,  CM 

Hereford 

Clark.  Thomas 

Hereford. 

Constable,  Wm •. 

Fairbury*.!'.".*."!".'.'.'.:'.'.'.!'.!!! 
Normal 

Hereford 

Combs.  Wm.  N 

Jersey 

Jones,  N.  N 

Jersey 

King.  Chas.  P 

Peoria 

Jersey ' 

Merna.  Geo 

Wyoming 

Jersey             .    . 

May.  W.  A 

pekinT.....;.::::::;::::::: 

Ayrshire 

Shorthorn. 

Potts,  J.  H..  &Son 

Jacksonville      

Pratt,  W.  A 

Elgin 

Holstein '.".." 

Ryburn,  D.  G 

Randolph..  . 

Shorthorn 

Ross,  L.  P 

Avon 

Polled  Angus  and  Devon. 
Shorthorn 

Sandusky,  H    

Indlanola 

Stephenson,  Wm..  &  Son 

Little  Indian 

Shorthorn 

Tripp,  D.  H.  &  S.  S 

Peoria 

Jersey 

Vance,  i.w. ...  ^..\\:\:::v:::v.\\\[[: 

Cantrall 

Jersey 

Younger,  Wm 

Fairbury 

Devons II' 

Gardner.  W.L 

OHIO. 

Norwcflk 

Jersey  and  Holstein 

Hoover  &.  Co 

Columbus 

Jersey... 

Whitmore.D.  J 

Castletown 

Devons II 

Will8on,A.J 

Grafton 

Ayrshire ." 
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Exhibitera  of  CaMle — ContiBued. 


Name. 

Postofflce. 

Breed. 

1 

Elnf,  O.B 

CONNECTICUT. 

Watertown 

Devon 

Converse.  J.  T , 

NEW  YOBK. 

WoodvUle 

Ayrshlres 

Bedfleld,  Prank  B 

Batayia 

Polled  Anmifl 

Unadilla  Stock  Association 

"West  Edmeston Holstein 

Entries,  Offerings  and  Awards,  Fair,  1881. 


I 

Breed,  etc. 

Number  of  Entries. 

ll 

•  c 
:  B 
:  o* 
:  ? 

:  ® 

Is 

:  o 

|i 

;i 

11 

:  ^ 

•  2. 
:  2 

:  o 

GO 

•  2. 
:  ^ 

CO 

■  e. 

is 

|§ 

«£. 

.  a 

II 

g3 
Is 

\  s 

a 

op 

ft 

2 

Shorthorn  bulls 

8l.„. 

8 
5 

1 

2>      4 

12 

26 
2 
6 

12 

$135 
175 
60 
60 
50 

$136 

Short  iorn  cows  and  heifers 

'    8 

....        4 

5 

4 

175 

Shorthorn  herd — bull  1  cow  and  3  heifers   

....;:::i...: 

50 

Shorthorn  sweepstakes — bulls 

1 

50 

3 

Shorthorn  sweepstakes — females 

::::::::i:.:. 

50 

Total 

1 

8       3i      4 

8 

3 
5 

7 
"4 

8 

6 
2 

58 

11 
24 
3 
4 
11 

$460 

185 
175 

50 

$460 

4 

Hereford  bulls 

1 
2 

105 

4 

erefordcows  and  heifers 

8 

5 

175 

h 

ere  ford  herd — bull,  1  cow  and  3  heifers 

50 

6 
6 

ereford  sweepstakes — bulls  .  . 

60l       50 

Hereford  sweepstakes— females '. 

....{.... 

60{   '    60 

Total 

8 

2!      5 

8 

4 

2 
6 

8 

53 

13 
28 
3 

I 

$4b0j    $430 

7 

Devon  bulls i 

8 

135|        95 

7 

Devon  cows  and  heifers 

10 

8 

4 

175       175 

8 

Devon  herd — ^bull.  i  cow  and  3  heifers 

50        50 

9 
9 

Devon  sweepstakes — bulls 

60|        50 

Devon  sweepstakes — females 

50.        50 

Total 

10 

8 

1 

3 

4 

8 

_  2 

5 

13 

2 

4 

60 

5 

'I 

4 
7 

$460 

185 
175 

$420 

10 

Polled  AnfiTUS  bulls 

80 

10 
11 
12 
12 

Polled  Angus  cows  and  heifers '.'.. 

3 

2 

3 

175 

Polled  AnfiTus  herd— bull,  1  cow  and  3  heifers 

50:         50 

Polled  AnfiTus  sweepstakes— bulls 

50        50 

Polled  AnfiTus— females 

50        50 

Total 

3 

1 
3 

2 
"2 

8 

1 
5 

7 
*"3 

6 

1 

1 

•: 

16 

1 
6 

8 

$460 

136 
175 
60 
50 
60 

$405 

18 

olstein  bulls 

80 

13 

0  stein  cows  and  heifers t. ! 

5 

166 

14 

olstein  herd— bull,  i  cow  and  3  \ie\lQTk......\V.. 

60 

15 

0  stein  sweepstakes— bulls 

60 

15 

0  stein  sweepstakes — females i 

50 

Total 

5 

8 

2 

"io 

C 

1 
7 

3 

4 
14 

2 
12 

11 

23 
59 
4 
10 
13 

$460 

135 
176 
50 
50 
60 

$396 

16 

Jersey  bulls 

6 

120 

18 

Jersey  cows  and  heifers 

17 

175 

Jersey  herd— bull,  1  cow  and  8  heifers 

50 

Jersey  sweepstakes— bulls 

50 

18 

Jersey  sweepstakes — females 

50 

Total.. 

" 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

.... 

17 

6 

10 

8 

18 

23 

109 

$460 

$445 
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Entries,  Offerings  and  Awards— Contimied.' 


Breed,  etc. 

Number  of  Entries. 

li 

ig 

:  B 
:  o* 

•    CD 

II 
u 

11 

II 

i  & 

:  « 
:  3 

i  i 

:  o 
:  ^ 

'.  o 

rs 

•    O 

:  S 

;  o 
•  ^ 

On 

II 

1^^ 

MO 

:  ^ 

1^ 

19 

Ayrshire  bulls 

5 

"6 

4 
4 

2 
14 

7 
7 

18 

46 

4 

$185     ilS5 

19 

Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers 

16 

175 
50 
50 
50 

175 

?I0 

Ayrshire  herd — bull,  1  cow  and  3  heifers 

50 

?I1 

A  vrflhirA  sweepfltftkefl — ^hnlla ^ 

50 

81 

Ayrshire  sweepstakes — females 

50 

Total 

16 

5 

5 

8 

16 

14 

93 

12 
17 

$460 

500 
500 

$460 

22 

Beef  breeds,  sweepstakes,  herd— bull  and  4  cows 
or  heifers 

500 

28 

Milk  breeds,  sweepstakes,  herd— bull  and  4  cows 
or  heifers 

500 

Grand  total 

67 

2S 

31 

45 

63 

74 

472 

$4,220 

$4,015 
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Total  ftmount  premiums 
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CLASS  B— HOESES. 

REPORT  D.  E.  BEATY,  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agi'i<^ultxire: 

The  show  of  horses  at  the  Fair  of  1881  was  very  satisfactory,  it  being:  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  ever  made  in  the  State,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality. 

The  trotting  horse  has  assumed  so  distinct  a  type  of  late  years,  and  is  bred  so  largely 
for  track  purposes,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Superintendent,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  lot  heretofore  provided  in  the  premium  list  for  roadster  horses  should  hereafter 
be  set  apart  for  horses  generally  exhibited  in  this  lot  of  late  years  and  commonly  desig- 
nated as  the  trotting  horse. 

The  trotting  horse  is  of  American  origin  and  has  been  Improved  so  wonderfully  in 
speed  and  endurance  as  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  people  and  astonishment  to 
horsemen  of  other  countries. 

The  large  and  increasing  number  of  breeders  of  this  class  of  horses  are  deserving  of 
proper  recognition  and  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  this  Board,  which  has  for  many 


years  provided  a  separate  lot  for  the  running  horse,  the  arguments  for  which  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  change  recommended  in  the  heading  of  the  lot  heretofore  provided 
for  roadster  horses,  making  It  especially  for  trotting  horses. 


This  distinct  type  of  trotting  horse  has  of  late  years  been  crowding  what  is  known  as 
the  roadster  horse  into  the  ring  for  gentlemen's  driving  horses,  where  the  more  showy 
and  attractive  horses  of  considerable  speed  and  endurance,  not  especially  adapted  for 
the  race  track,  should  be  shown. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  called  to  the  published  requirements  in  the  premium  list,  at 
the  head  of  the  lots  for  roadster  and  gentlemen's  driving  horses,  which  are  practically 
identical,  each  specifying  style,  speed  and  iiction  as  the  essential  matters  to  be  considered 
by  committee  in  making  awards. 

There  being  no  well  defined  difference  in  the  tests  applied  by  the  Board  to  the  horses 
entered  in  these  rings,  exhibiters  have  experienced  some  difllculty  in  deciding  in  which 
ring  to  enter  their  stock— the  question  generally  being  decided,  by  the  owner  of  track 
horses,  to  compete  in  the  roadster  class,  while  the  owners  of  well  gaited  and  attractive 
roadster  horses  prefer  to  take  their  chances  in  the  ring  for  gentlem<^n's  driving  horses. 

In  case  the  Board  deem  it  wise  to  make  the  change  sugj^ested.  it  is  recommended  that 
the  same  amount  be  set  apart  to  the  lot  for  gentlemen's  driving  horses  as  is  now  given  to 
the  other  classes  of  horses,  and  that  rings  for  the  several  ages  be  provided,  the  same  as  in 
lots  for  other  distinct  types  of  horses. 

SPEED    BINOS. 

The  exhibition  of  trotting  and  running  horses  at  the  late  Fair  was  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, either  in  the  number  of  horses  or  their  performance. 

The  horses  of  speed  and  reputation  were  the  exception,  and  the  limited  number  of 
entries  for  the  several  races  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  inducements  were  not  offered 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  calculated  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Illinois  State 
Fair. 

While  the  Board  had  for  its  object,  in  offering  premiums  in  the  speed  department,  the 
encouragement  of  the  breeding  of  running  and  trotting  horses,  noted  for  speed  and 
endurance,  the  matter  of  providing  an  attraction  to  increase  the  gate  receipts  was  one  of 
the  considerations  that  influenced  the  Board  in  offering  inducements  for  such  tests. 

The  exhibiters,  and  class  of  horses  shown  at  the  late  Fair,  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

Postofflce. 

Class. 

Arm^troDg^  Aiiiirew 

II.LIN0I8. 

Beason 

flambletonian '. 

Ashlock,  Wm.  E 

Carrollton 

Roadsters 

A  ver^H,  Jose nh  ...y^ 

Augu^^titiu.  E,  F  

Bloomington 

Carriage  team 

Cooper 

Allgu^itj^c'  ^  (^ooper 

Gent's  driving  team 

Thoroughbred 

Bufklo*^    W'iloy 

(champaign 

Brftdr,  Will              * '. 

Peoria 

Bftbcot'k,  Wm».  h  Son 

Canton 

Roadsters 

Htrkc'v  Broft                

Morion 

French  draft 

Baker,  R,  H            

Heyworth 

Champaign 

Draft 

Bu8e*y    J  8                              

Clydesdale 

Blrk^y,  Amon        

Morton 

Agricultural  purposes 

Bridenthai.  J.  W 

Lenox 
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Exhibiters  of  Horses — Continued. 


Name. 


Postoffloe. 


Class. 


Bright.  R.  G iNormal 

Mumsides.  Samuel Milo 

Brown. C iOak  Grove... 

ConoverA  Crum iLittle  Indian. 

Crowley  &,  Schenck 'Peoria 

Caton  Stock  Farm iJoliet 

Culp,  C.  H Jacksonville. 

Cress.  Wm IWashlngrton.. 

Cress,  PeytonM i 

Cline.  J.  O iCantrall 

Courter.  E.  L lOttawa , 

Clayton.  J.  R 'Wyoming 

Chatterton.  Geo.  W.,  Jr Springfield... 

Col  well.  Henry i....|Duncan 

Corbett.  J.  G iPrlnceville. ... 

Coolidge.  Ed.  8 tBrimfleld 

Craig.  John Farmington.. . 

Cress.  Wm Washington.. 

Dowdall.  W.  T Peoria 

Donlevy,  Peter Ottawa , 

Degen.  I.&J •*     

Dorsey.P.H Bunker  Hill.. 

Dixon.  Thos.  L Farmington.. 

Dillon.  E..  &  Co Bloomington  . 

Dixon,  Simon Wyoming 

Dunlap.  George Bloomington. 

Darnell,  J.  O Elm  wood , 

Dorance.  H.  B Wyoming 

Ellis,  Stephen Canton 

Foulk,  John Mendota 

Fuller.  A.^. Ottawa 

Tremont 

Kickapoo 

Ashland 

Washington.. 

Tivoli. 


Fuller.  E.D 

Fry.  Thomas 

Graff.  William.... 
Gore,  H.  W.,  &  Co 

Gillett.  LB 

Ham.  Wm.  D..\ jHennepin 

Hays,  H.  C Lexington.. 

Ham,  Wm.D Hennepin... 

Harter.  Josiah tCanton 

Hull.  Wm Clear  Creek 

Higbv.  M Canton. 

"     dtord.  J  ~       " 


Hani . 

Hall.  James 
Hodson.  Ed 
Holioway.  E . 

Hallem.  John 

Huggins.  C.  H 


Tivoli 

Bradford. 
El  Paso... 

Alexis 

Elliott 

Gilson. 


Saddle  horses. 
Carriage  team. 
Gents'  driving. 
Thoroughbred. 
Roadsters 


Boys' riding 

English  draft 

Agricultural  purposes 


Saddle  horses 

Carriage  team 

Gents'  driving  team. 
Mules 


Boys' riding.. 
Roadsters  — 
French  draft. 
Roadster 


Normans 

Saddle  horses. 


Gents'  driving. 


team. 


Roadster. 


French  draft 

Agricultural  purposes 

Thoroughbred 

Clydesdale 

Roadster 


French  draft. 
Clydesdale. .. 


English  draft 

Agricultural  purposes 

Roadsters. 


Hanna.  Geo.  S Bloomington 

Homes,  James Toulon   Carriage  team 

Hodson.  L.  E El  Paso Boys' riding 

Johnson.  C.  E Alta 

Johnson,  Emory Canton 

Jack,  E.M IPeoria 

Kemple.  J Bardolph 

Leeper,  J.  N 'Farmingrton 


McKean.  James. 

McQuaid,  J.  P 

McQuaid.  Craig 

MoMullen.  Robert 

McMillon,  John 

Melbourne  Stock  Farm. 

Miller.  JohnW 

Meyer,  Jacob 

Miller.  J.L 

Maple,  A.G 

Merritt.  John  L 

May.  Thomas 

Negley,  Beni 

PhlilipsjH.T 

Rupert,  L.  8.,  &  Co 

Rigsby,  J.  S 

Rich  ardson,  Geo 

Rowley.  T.N 

Roberts.  J.  S 

Ross.  W.H 

Robinson.  H 


Bradford. 
Canton. 


Roadsters. 

Gents'  driving 

Agricultural  purposes — 

Roadsters 


Boys' riding. 

Farmington 

Clinton .Roadsters... 

Washington Clydesdale. . 

Clinton Roadster.  ... 

Mt.  Pulaski 
Canton.  ... 
Mapleton.  . 

Kappa. 

Lewiston. .. 
Farmington 


Glassford ^Roadsters 

Washington: 

Bunker  Hill 

Brimfleld 

Canton 

Franklin 

Bloomington 

Fairbury 


English  draft 

Agricultural  purposes. 

Mules. 


French  draft. 
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Exhibiters  of  Horsed—Continued. 


Name. 


Postofflce. 


Class. 


Biohmond.  J.  A Mackinaw.  .. 

BicB.  Tilford Lenox 

Shurick.  John.-. Metamora 

SmbnerH  9.- Groveland... 

Belby.  Jninea,. Peoria 

BtiKkr,  A.  M Peoria 

ijcaloij.   Y.  D..*, Roodhouse.. 

Stickrod.  R,  H Champaign.. 

Btubblofield.  G,  W..  &Co Bloomington 

Stnlth.  1\  N.. iFairbury 

Sheldon,  S.  S , 

Sturti!*.  A.  J...... , 

Smith,  F , 

aoott.  Geo-  E.. 

Shepherd,  H.C, 

BuiveiiBDTi,  Wm.,&Son 

Spear,  Alfred , 

Turner.  Andrew 

Trimmer.  E*  A... 

Trout.  J.  H , 

Tanoe  ik.~  OLivor , 

Tan  M«*ter  Ac  Prfitt , 

YoHs,  RJchard  R , 

Virfffn,  John., , 

Wiatfl,A.B.._ , 

Wbitten.  BroB... , 

^^ood,  EUlfi._, 

White.  Dfttilei , 

Waaaon»  Jos...., , 

Wormley,  E.  K. 

Wordnn.  J.  J. , 

Wiibray.  1.3 , 

White.  James  H 

Yerion.  Geo.  A 

Zell,  Geo.  H 


Ottawa 

Bradford 

French  Grove. 

Wyoming 

Lovington 

Little  Indian.. 

Peoria 

Atlanta 

Wyoming 

Tremont 

Virginia 

Atlanta 

Peoria 

Fairbury 

Farmingdale.. 
Wilmington... 

VanOrm 

Tivoli 

Peoria 

Mendota 

Swan  Creek... 

Tremont 

Peoria 

Kappa 

Peoria 


Fisher.  J.  P.  &  V. 


CA17ADA 

Gooderich. 


Agricultural  purposes . 

Mules , 

Roadsters 

French  draft..!".!  I  III.. 
Agricultural  purposes. 

Saddle  horses ! 

Gents'  driving".*.!!!!!!!!! 

Saddle  horses 

Boys' riding 

Agricultural  purposes.. 

Carriage  team 

Saddle  horses 

Roadsters 

Norman  ..'.!!! '.'.! ! ! . ! 

Thoroujgjhbred 

Roadsters !.*."!!!!!!! 

Clydesdale' '!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

English  draft 

Draft  team 

Roadster 

ft 

Clydesdale 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries,  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  and 
paid  in  this  class  at  the  late  Fair: 


g 

Breed,  etc. 

1^ 

■  o 

:  2 

\  S 

:  a- 

1^" 
li 

coo 

:  b: 
:  p 
:  o 

:  o* 
:  a. 

|3 
3"© 

-2 

1! 

li 

i  f 

Bo 

GDC3 

:  5 

24 
24 
25 
?.5 

Thoroughbred  stallions 

4 
4 

1 
1 

3 
2 

""2 

1 

9 

14 

6 

9 

$200 
180 
100 
50 

$135 

Thoroughbred  mares 

2 

8 

170 

Thoroughbred  sweepstakes — stallions 

100 

T  loroughbred  sweepstakes— mares 

50 

Total 

8 

22 
14 

2 

6 

8 

2 

10 
2 

3 

9 
5 

5 

16 

9 

2 
'""9 

1 

4 

38 

67 
47 
28 
17 

$530 

200 
180 
100 
60 

$456 

200 

«6 

Roadster  stallions 

^ 

Roadster  mares 

180 

^ 

Roadster  sweepstakes— stallions 

100 

27 

Roadster  swee pstak  es— mares 

50 

Total 

36 

11 
3 

14 

8 
2 

12 

4 

2 

14 

2 

1 

25 

9 

4 

1 

159 

26 
9 
22 
11 

1530 

200 
180 
100 
60 

$530 

W 

French  draft  stallions 

175 

'iW 

French  draft  mares 

1 

130 

'-W 

French  draft  sweepstakes — stallions 

100 

W 

French  draft  sweepstakes — mares 

50 

Total 

14 

10 

a 

3 

I 

1 

68 

$530 

$455 
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Number  of  Entries,  Premiums  Offered,  etc. — Continued. 


% 

Breed,  etc. 

n 

•  o 

:  S 

i  § 

P<flB 

II 

IS 

:  s 

44 

:  ai:  ^ 

h 

S^3 

li 

li 

So 

.    G 

:  5 

li 

S.5 

il 
P 

n 

30 
80 

EnfiriiRh  draft  «t^1i1nnfl 

10 
5 

$ 

4 

7 
4 

6 
2 

1 

30 
16 
24 
13 

$200 
180 
100 

$140 
156 

!£ni?liBh  draft  mares 

1 

.... 

81 

E<ifi:llBh  draft  sweepstakes — stallions 

100 

81 

50!       60 

Total 

16 

10 

11 

8 

1 

.... 

83 

6 

69 
40 

47 

24 

1630 

60 

200 
180 

100 

60 

$446 

8^ 

Praf  t  team 

60 

88 

Horses  for  a«rlcultural  purposes— stallions 
Horses  for  agricultural  purposes— mares. . . 

stakes — staDuons 

20 
12 

6 

7 

16 

7 

8 
3 

11 

6 

160 

33 
84 

6 

.... 

180 
100 

34 

stakeB — mftr<^s 

60 

Total 

*' 

' 

... 

.... 

32 

12 

22 

11 

17 

6 

170 

4 
4 

$630 
60 

$480 

35 

Saddle  stallions 

RA 

85 

Saddle  mares 

60        ^ 

85 

Saddle  geldinffs 

_  _   . 

7 

60 

60 

Total 

1 

.... 

... 

16 
7 

8 

$180 
60 

$150 

86 

Carriage  team 

60 

35 

Family  mare  or  gelding , 

30        30 

Total 

16 

9 
4 

12 
14 
11 

$90 

60 
60 

$90 

37 

Gentlemen's  driving  horses- 
Pair  of  mares 

60 

87 

Pair  of  geldings 

60 

87 

Single  stallion 

60        60 

87 

Single  mare 

46        46 

87 

Single  gelding 

45'       46 

Total 

-m/|              -av 

1 

60 
2 

$270     i270 

88 

Jacks  

2 

156 
115 
90 
60 
25 
40 

40 

38 
38 
8<» 

Jennets 

Mules .;;;;;;;;;;.;.:.":::.:.......:..::.. 

6 

1 

4 

11 

1 

65 

Sweepstakes — jack  with  3  mules 

60 

89 

Sweepstakes — ^jennet  with  2  colts 

39 

Sweepstakes— mule  team  3  y'rs  old  or  over. 
Total 

3 

40 

2 

6 

.... 

1 

4 

17 
7 

$476 
21 

$185 

40 

Equestrianism —boys'  riding .* 

21 

Grand  total 

107 

54 

63 

40     53 

17 

6 

628 

$3,746 

$3,141 

fiespectfully  submitted. 


DAVID  E.  BEATY, 
Superintendent  Class  B.  Horses. 
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CLASS  C-SHEEP. 

REPORT  OF  E.  B.  DAVID.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

In  compliance  with  my  duty  as  Superintendent  of  tlie  Sheep  Department.  I  have  the 
honor  to  report: 

The  sheep  in  the  pens  at  the  State  Fair  of  1881  numbered— 

Long  Wools 181 

Middle  Wools H5 

Fine  Wools 150 

Total 426 

The  effect  of  the  rule  requlrinsr  stock  to  be  in  the  pens  by  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
was  to  secure  the  more  prompt  presence  of  exhibiters  with  their  animals  than  has  here- 
tofore been  evident. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  sheep  displays  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  found  no  exception 
in  the  agfirregate  of  the  display  at  Feoria  in  1881.  though  a  few  animals  of  mediocre  merit 
were  in  the  pens. 

It  early  became  evident  that  the  panel  of  committeemen  designated  by  the  Board  could 
not  be  depended  upon  for  discharging  the  duties  of  placing  ihe  premiums  at  the  time 
designated  in  the  printed  programme. 

As  soon  as  substitutes  f  r  absentees  could  be  secured,  animals  were  called  out  for 
examination,  as  nearly  in  the  required  order  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
This  labor  of  flllinff  committees  needed  to  be  repeated  with  every  lot,  as  not  a  working 
majority  of  either  one  of  the  thirteen  committees  on  sheep  was  present  for  duty. 

The  annoying  delay  to  exhibiters.  many  of  whom  had  arranged  in  good  faith  to  meet  the 
published  requirements  of  the  programme,  while  duty  or  pleasure  called  them  elsewhere 
at  other  hours,  with  the  increase  of  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Department,  stand  as  strong  arguments  for  some  improvements  upon  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing awarding  committees  adhered  to  by  the  Board,  and  when  to  these  is  added  the 
uncertainty  of  securing  first  class  judges  of  sheep,  under  conditions  at  once  limiting  the 
time  and  restricting  the  opportunities  necessary  to  a  proper  choice,  it  seems  that  no 
room  is  left  for  controversy  upon  the  propriety  of  some  radical  change.  A  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  for  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
judging  sheep,  and  the  employment  of  one  "expert"  judge  in  lieu  of  the  number  now 
required  for  placing  awards,  suggests  a  remedy  for  so  many  of  the  inconveniences  that 
attach  to  the  custom  heretofore  observed,  that  I  heartly  commend  it  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

A  comparison  of  the  list  of  committeemen  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  published  in 
the  premium  list,  with  a  list  of  those  by  whom  awards  were  actually  made,  discloses  the 
fact  that  88  per  cent,  of  the  regular  appointees  failed  to  respond  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them. 

The  list  of  sixty-five  regular  appointees  is  to  be  credited  with  an  attendance  of  but 
twelve,  leaving  fifty-three  to  be  classed  as  not  reporting  for  duty. 

This  showing,  coming  as  it  does  after  so  many  years  trial  under  conditions  as  favor- 
able as  can  be  expected  to  surround  the  Fairs  of  the  future,  seems  to  me  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  argument  for  some  ohansre— either  in  the  direction  indicated,  or  such  other 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  may  devise  for  relievinsr  our  sheep  awards  from  the  cloud 
that  dims  their  lustre,  by  leaving  it  possible  for  other  than  the  best  animals  to  go  abroad 
decked  with  the  insignia  of  our  highest  approbation,  and  carrying  from  our  treasury 
money  to  which  their  merit  does  not  entitle  them. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  animals  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  the  number  present  and  occupying  pens. 

By  actual  count  there  were  In  the  pens  426  sheep,  while  the  number  of  entries  both  in 
the  limited  rings  and  in  Sweepstakes  was  548;  showing  that  78  animals  or  over  18  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number  of  sheep  shown  were  not  entitled  to  the  20  pens  occupied  by  them 
and  bedded  at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  This  surplus  was  made  up  of  animals  that 
were  for  sale,  and  which  could  thus  be  transported  and  housed  upon  the  terms  conceded 
to  exhibited  animals.  The  presence  of  these  animals  is  not  objectionable  only  in  so  far  as 
they  occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  stock  tor  exhibition,  and  to  the  inconvenience  of 
bona  fide  exhibiters.  That  such  a  result  follows  their  presence  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
is  quite  evident  to  the  careful  obsen'er. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  entry  books  with  the  show  rings,  discloses  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  animals  entered  were  not  brought  out  for  examination  by 
awiirdinflr  committees.  Of  the  348  animals  represented  by  entrie's  on  the  books  as  turned 
over  to  the  Superintendent,  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  extended  by  the  Board,  only 
277.  or  about  80  per  cent,  were  shown. 
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Briefly  summed  up,  the  record  shows: 


Number 

of  sheep 

on  firround 

Breed. 

Number 
entries. 

Number 
shown. 

Deficit. 

Per  cent, 
shown 

181 

LoniT  Wool 

137 
93 
118 

Ift5 
71 
101 

32 

22 
17 

77+ 

95 

Middle  Wool 

76+ 

150 

Fine  Wool 

85+ 

Total 

426 

348 

277 

71 

79 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  animals  in  the  pens  were  placed  in 
competition  before  the  awarding  committees^  some  remedy  seems  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Board  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  in  eood  faith,  brine  stock 
for  competition  for  premiums.  I  suee^est  that  a  fee  covering  rent  of  pen  and  cost  of  bed- 
ding be  charged  for  each  animal,  and  that  this  be  refunded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Fair  on 
such  animals  as  have  been  brought  before  the  awarding  committees  in  the  show  ring. 

Such  requirement  would  work  no  serious  inconvenience  to  the  bona  fide  exhibitors, 
and  could  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  by  those  who  wish  to  use  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  State  Fair,  for  making  sales  of  such  animals  as  are  not  exhibited. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  movement  of  committees  in  the  sheep  department  be 
omitted  from  the  published  programme,  and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent 
to  arrange  their  movements  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem  best 

The  argument  that  applies  to  stock  shown  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre  has  but  little 
force  here,  as  sheep  are  necessarily  viewe^l  by  the  public  while  in  the  pens,  and  when  not 
under  the  eye  of  the  awarding  committee.    With  the  change  here  suggested,  and  the 

Srompt  attendance  of  committeemen  secured,  awards  could  oe  placed  oiiring  the  earlier 
ays  of  the  Fair,  allowing  the   majority  of  visitors  the  privilege  of  examinmg  the  pre- 
mium animals,  while  having  free  access  to  all  the  pens. 

The  competition  for  premiums  on  fleeces,  was  by  no  means  what  is  demanded  by  the 
importance  of  the  wool-growing  interest  to  our  State,  and  the  recognized  merit  of  our 
best  wool.   But  six  fleeces  were  shown,  viz: 

Loner  Wool,  under  two  years  old one  fleece 

Middle  Wool,  over  two  years  old one  fleece 

Fine  Wool,  over  two  years  old two  fleeces 

Fine  Wool,  under  two  years  old two  fleeces 

Among  the  more  promiment  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  showing,  may  be  enumerated: 
flrst,  inadequate  premiums— those  offered  being  deemed  insufficient  compensation  for 
selecting  and  preserving  fleeces,  and  placing  them  on  exhibition:  second,  the  absence  of 
facilities  for  display  of  fleeces  when  on  the  ground:  third,  the  uncertainty  of  having  them 
passed  upon  by  competent  judges. 

I  recommend  that  at  the  State  Fair  of  1882  there  be  offered  a  cash  premium  of  $10  for 
best  five  fleeces  of  each  quality  of  wool  enumerated  in  the  list  of  last  year,  and  there  be 
prepared  suitable  conveniences  for  the  safety  and  proper  display  of  wools  shown,  all  to 
be  passed  upon  by  some  recognized  expert,  who  will  properly  classify  it.  and  mark  it 
with  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  and  quoted  in  the  markets. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  to  bear  hearty  testimony  to  the  general  courtesy  and  deportment 
of  sheep  exhibiters  at  the  Fair  of  1881.  To  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  crowded 
pens  and  temporary  buildings,  were  added  the  discomforts  and  disappointments  of  a 
two-days'  rainstorm,  through  which  the  patience  of  all  compelled  to  remain  on  the  Fair 
Grounas  was  taxed  to  the  extreme.  Despite  this  condition  of  affairs,  a  general  good  hu- 
mor and  disposition  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances  cnaracterized  the 
relations  of  exhibiters  to  each  other,  and  those  members  of  the  Board  with  whom  they 
were  brought  in  business  contact. 

The  following  breeders  exhibited  sheep  at  the  late  Fair: 


*  Name. 

Postofflce. 

Class. 

Brownlee.  M.  0 

Illinois. 

Monmouth 

Streator 

Cameron 

Atlanta 

Leicester  or  Lincoln  Merino. . . 

Day,F.E 

Merino 

Graham.  D.  C 

T/eioe8t^r  or  Lincoln 

McFadden.  G.  W..  &  Bro  .  .    .. 

Merino                 

Morgan  &  Cotton 

Camargo 

Shropshiredown  Cots  wold 

Pernne  &  Brownlee 

Monmouth 

Merino 

Potts.  J.  H.  &  Son 

Jacksonville 

Southdowns 

Strawn,  Abner 

Ottawa 

Cotswolds 

Taylor  Bros 

Waynesville 

Shropshiredown  Merino 
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Breeders  of  Sheep — Continued. 


Name. 

Postoffloe. 

Glass. 

GooDor.  Maddux  &  Go. 

OHIO. 

BeadiDfiT.           

Oxfordowns 

Soott.  W.  L 

KWCTUCKT. 

Sootf  8  station 

PEMN8TLTANIA. 

PattersonMiUs 

MICHIOAN. 

Jackson 

Leicester  or  Lincoln  Gotsw'lds 

Periine,  Bobert 

Merino 

WIllBon.  Frank 

Gotswold 

Sorby,  H.  ^0 

CANADA. 

Guelph 

Gots  wolds,  Southdowns 

The  following  table  ffives  in  detail  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered 
and  paid,  in  the  Sheep  class,  at  the  Fair  of  1881: 


Breed,  etc. 

NUMBEB  OF 

Entbibs. 

£ 

P 

0 

5 
§• 

s 

1 

|§ 

:  -a 

:  £■ 
ji 

li 

'   o 

:  ^ 

li 

:  0. 

is 

n 

:  P 

11 

41 

Gotswold  rams 

8 

n 

10 
20 

9 

8 

„ 

39 
11 
17 
2 
3 

20 
15 
20 
20 

$70 

41 

Gotswold  ewes 

70 

42 
42 
42 
4? 

Gotswold  sweepstakes — rams 

20 

15 

Gotswold  sweepstakes — ram  and  5  ewes 

20 

Gotswold  sweepstakes— ram  with  6  of  his  get 

20 

Total 

19 

2 
4 

30 

4 
6 

17 

4 

3 

99 

10 
12 
6 
7 
2 
1 

$215 

70 
70 

$215 

48 

Leicester  or  Lincoln  rams 

70 

43 

Leicester  or  Lincoln  ewes 

70 

44 

Leicester  or  Lincoln  sweepstakes — rams 

20>       20 

44 

ieicester  or  jincoln  sweepstakes— ewes 

15,        15 

44 

jQ  cester  or  jinooln  sweepstakes — ram  and  5  ewes 

20|       20 

44 

iiCioester  or  iincoln  sweenstaJces — ram  with  6  of  his  set . 

20        90 

Total 

. ... 

.... 

... 

6 

4 

4 

9 

3 
5 

7 

8 
2 

88 

10 
11 

4 
4 

1 
2 

$215 

70 
j^     70 
20 
15 
20 
20 

$215 

45 

Southdown  rams 

66 

45 

Southdown  ewes 

70 

46 

Southdown  sweepstakes — rams 

20 

46 

Southdown  sweepstakes— ewes 

15 

A% 

Southdown  sweepstakes — ram  and  6  ewes 

20 

46 

Southdown  Sweepstakes— ram  with  5  oif  his  get 

20 

Total 

8 

6 

7 

8 

.1 

5 

6 
5 

32 

18 
24 

7 
9 
2 

1 

$215 

70 
70 
20 
15 
20 
20 

$210 

47 

Shropshiredown,  etc.,  rams 

70 

47 

48 
48 
48 
48 

Shropshiredown.  etc.,  ewes 

70 

Shropshiredown,  etc.,  sweepstakes — rams 

20 

Shropshiredown,  etc.,  sweepstakes— ewes 

15 

Shropshiredown,  etc.,  sweepstakes— ram  and  6  ewes 

Shropshiredown,  etc.,  sweepstakes— ram  with  6  of  his  set . . 

.... 

.... 

20 
20 

Total 

13 

18 

11 

61 

$215 

$215 
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Number  of  Entries)  etc.,  of  Sheep — Continued. 


numbeb  of 
Entbies. 


Breed,  etc. 


A.mertcan  Merino  rams ,-,,,.. --.. . ,..,. 

AEuerLoan  Merino  ew«jji. ,.,. , 

AmoricfiTi  Merino  sweepstiikes— rams  . , , » 

Americftn  MfiHno  s weepfltakes— e wea 

Ani*)rie*m  Mwdno  s weo  pBtakos— rAni  and  &  c wefl . , . 

Amerf{!an  Med  no  b  weeps  takes— ram  with  &  of  bis  get. 

Total ,...-. 


51 '  French  Merino,  etc.,  rams. 

M  Freooli  Mepirio,  etc.,  ewee  — . .  _. ...*.. 

52, French  Marino,  eto.,  sweepatiikefl— rams , 

5.i! French  Merino,  etc,  sweepi?takt^5— ewee ,. — ... 

52  French  Merino,  otf.,  Hwt>ep.=? takes— mm  with  5  ewes 

£2  French  Mtrino.  et<^.,  sweepstakes— ram  with  b  of  hla  get . 


Total., 


Graal  total . 


15 


8       7 
11,     10 


U 


1& 


n 


^ 


n 


^5 

2P5 


3  I 
B  ■ 


170 

an 

15 
20 


H'    $"1X5 


70 


!5i 
20 


2i     1215 


ej.  3IS(l,:HWtl.*J0O 


»70 
70 
20 
IS 
20 
20 


1315 

eo 

20 
15 
30 

ao 


$190 


Fleeces, 


Breed,  etc. 


SiLYEB 

Medals. 


p 

P 


Long  Wool— 12  months'  fleece  from  sheep  over  2  years  old  . . . 

Long  Wool— fleece  from  sheep  under  2  years  old 

Middle  Wool— 12  months'  fleece.from  sheep  over  2  years  old  . 

Middle  Wool— fleece  from  sheep  under  2  years  old 

Fine  Wool— 12  months'  fleece  from  sheep  over  2  years  old 

Fine  Wool— fleece  from  sheep  under  2  years  old 


Total. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  B.  DAVID, 
Superintendent  Class  C,  Sheep. 


—17 
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CLASS  D— SWINE. 


REPORT  DAVID  GORE.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  exhibit  of  Swine  at  the  late  Fair  was  larfire,  and  the  quality  of  stock  was  in  keeping 
with  the  progrressive  spirit  characteristic  of  breeders  of  improved  stock. 

In  number  of  entries,  the  Berkshire  takes  the  lead  with  141  entries;  the  other  breeds 
were  represented  as  follows: 

Poland  Chinas 117  entries 

Chester  White 60  entries 

Essex 57  entries 

Small  Yorkshire  and  SulTolks : 52  entries 

Other  distinct  breeds 2  entries 

The  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  showinff  breeds  separately,  did  not  srlve  satis- 
faction to  the  exhibiters  of  Yorkshire  or  Suffolk  Eogts.  and  it  is  recommended  that  each 
of  the  breeds  have  a  separate  lot  as  heretofore. 

The  large  show  at  the  late  Fairs  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Yorkshire  swine, 
when  compared  with  the  Suffolk,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Superintendent,  entitle 
each  of  these  distinct  and  recognized  breeds  to  separate  lots. 

The  following  exhibiters  were  present: 


N^ame. 


Postofflce. 


Class. 


Aiman.  A 

Apgar.  Carey  F — 

Boston.  J.  w 

Ball.  Robert 

Cole,  B.  R 

Darnell.  J.  C 

Dunlap,  George... 
Dorse y.  A.  &  J. 

Letton.  Caleb 

McFadden,  G.  W., 

Newburn.  E 

Ramsey.  J.M 

Rice.Tllford 

Reed.  A ,... 

Stoner.  George  W. 
Taylor  Bros 

Work.  J.M 

Lawrence.  J.  A — 
Harris  &  Norton.. 

Fulford.A.M 

Willson,  Frank.... 
Sorby,  H.  &0 


Tolono 

Peoria 

Jacksonville . 

Hennepin 

Lovington 

Elm  wood 

Bloomington. 
Perry 


Poland  China. 


Jacksonville . 

Atlanta 

Hennepin 

Jacksonville . 

Lenox 

Jacksonville . 

LaPlace 

Waynesville  . 

Bardolph 


Berkshire 

Essex 

Poland  China 

Berkshire  and  Poland  China 

Berkshire 

Chester  White.  Poland  China  and 

Berkshire 

Berkshire 

Chester  White'and  Poland  China 

Chester  White 

Berkshire 

Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Essex 

Other  distinct  breeds 

Small    Yorkshire    and    Suffolk, 

Berkshire  and  Chester  White.. 
.(Berkshire 


INDIANA. 


Connersvllle . 


Poland  China. 


PEMNSYLTANIA. 

Aldenvllle 

MABYIiAND. 

Belalr 

MIOHIQAN. 

Jackson i 

CANADA. 

Guelph 


Small   Yorkshire    and    Suffolks 
and  Berkshire 


Berkshire . 


Small  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  and 
Essex 


Berkshire . 
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The  followins  table  srlves  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid, 
in  this  class,  at  the  late  Fair: 


Breed.  Etc. 

NuMBBR  or 
Entkies. 

1 

D 
C 

B 

i 

B 

It 

31 
I' a 

:  o 
:  S 

P 

l§ 

•    *< 

ig. 

M 

B erkshi  re  b oars 

7 
8 

8 
18 

19 

20 

34 

46 
9 
4 
7 
19 
22 

11 

30 
25 
20 
20 
20 

$85 

M 

Berkshire  sows 

86 

51 
54 

54 
55 
55 

'Berkshire  sow  and  piffs 

SO 

Berkshire  boar  ancr4  sows 

26 

Berkshire  boar,  with  5  of  his  set 

20 

Berkshire  sweepstiLkes,  boar 

20 

Berkshire  sweepstakes,  sow , 

20 

Total 

15 

4 

12 

26 

6 
7 

39 

14 
19 

141 

24 

38 

6 

5 

4 

17 
28 

$286 

86 
85 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 

$286 

56 

Poland  China  boars 

86 

56 

Poand  China  sows 

85 

56 

Po  and  China  sow  and  pigs 

30 

56 

Po  and  China  boar  ana4  sows 

26 

56 

Poland  China  boar,  with  5  of  his  get 

20 

57 

Po  and  China  sweepstakes,  boars'. 

20 

57 

Po  and  China  sweepstakes.'  sows 

20 

Total 

16 

2 
5 

13 

4 
4 

33 

10 

8 

117 

16 
17 
4 
2 
3 
9 
9 

$285 

85 
85 
30 
26 
20 
20 
20 

$286 

58 

Chester  White  boars 

85 

58 

Chester  Wh  te  sows 

85 

58 

Chester  Wh  te  sow  and  vUn 

30 

58 

Chester  White  boaranc  4  sows 

26 

58 

Chester  White  boar,  with  5  of  his  get 

20 

59 

Chester  White  sweepstakes,  boars 

V  ... 

20 

59 

Chester  Wliite  sweepstakes,  sows 

20 

Total 

7 

8 
5 

8 

4 
6 

18 

5 
7 

60 

12 
18 
5 
2 
4 
8 
8 

$285 

86 
85 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 

$286 

60 

Essex  boars 

85 

60 

Essex  sows «. 

86 

60 

Essex  sow  and  pigs 

30 

60 

Essex  boar  and  4  sows 

26 

60 

Essex  boar,  with  5  of  his  get : 

20 

61 

Essex  sweepstakes,  boars 

20 

61 

Essex  sweepstakes,  sows I 

20 

Total 

8 

4 
5 

10 

3 
5 

12 

G 
9 

67 

13 
19 

4 
1 
2 
5 
8 

$286 

85 
85 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 

$286 

62 

Hfnft    YArk«?hlre  and  Riiffolk  boars 

86 

62 

Sma    Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  sows 

86 

62 

Sma    Yorksh  re  and  Suffolk  sow  and  pigs 

30 

62 

Sma    Yorksh  re  and  Suffolk  boar  and  4  sows 

... 

26 

62 

Smal  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  boar,  with  5  of  his  get 

20 

68 

Sma  [Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  sweepstakes,  boars 

20 

68 

Sma    Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  sweepstakes,  sows. 

. 

20 

Total 

.... 

9 

8 

15 

52 
2 

$285 
50 

$286 

64 

Other  distinct  breeds,  boar  and  5  sows 

40 

Grand  total 

66 

66 

117 

429 

$1,475 

$1,466 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  GORE. 

Supt  Class  D.  Swine. 
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CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

REPORT  OF  H.  D.  EMERY,  Superintendent, 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

As  superiDtendent  of  the  Poultry  olass  at  the  late  Fair.  I  beg  leave  to  report  a  most  cred- 
itable aisplay  of  poultry  of  the  various  breeds,  showiufir  marked  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  fowls  shown.  The  display  of  water-fowls  was  the  best  that  has  ever  been  made 
at  any  previous  Fair. 

The  following  parties  exhibited  the  varieties  set  opposite  their  respective  names: 


Name. 


Postofflce. 


Variety. 


Apgar.  Gary  F.; Peoria Asiatic  chicks 

Bartlett.  P.  A ;jacksonville Guineas,  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Turkeys  .. 

Blenz  &  Wheelock Decatur .-...Geese,  Ducks,  Chickens. 

Butler,  J.  H Bloominfirton I 

BaHholomew,  A.  G Elmwooo, Ducks.  Chickens 

Dunlap,  Georgre Bloominston Turkeys 

Darnell,  J.  0 Elmwood lAsiatic  Chickens 


Frink^G.v..::::::.:::;: 

Foot.  J.B 

Leaton.  J.  H 

Phelps  &Tull.... 

Popkess.  J.  E 

Pratt.  W.A 

Reed.  Abram 


Bioominifton . . . 

Norwooa  Park. 

Bloomin^ton  .. 

Canton 

Paris 

Elgin 

Jacksonville  ... 

Ringhouse.  H Bloomington. . . 


Rosentreter.  P.  L. 

Bpeckerd.  Allan 

Thorn,  Wm 

Wright.  C.F 


Benham.F.  M. 


Peoria 

Clinton... 
Mossville  . 
Peoria 


MICHIGAN. 

OUvet 


Asiatic  Chickens 

Asiatic  Chicks 

Chickens 

Chickens 

Rabbits,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Am.  White  Ferrets, 
American  White  Ferrets....  fEnglish  Ferrets 

Geese,  Guineas 

Chickens 

Display  of  Ornamental  Birds  (Singing; 

Chickens t 

American  White  Ferrets,  English  Ferrets 

Display  of  Dogs 


Polish  Chickens. 


The  entries,  oiTerings  and  awards  at  the  late  Fair  were  as  follows: 


Lot 

Breed,  etc. 

Number 

of 
entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

offered. 

Amount 
premiums 

(i5 

Asiatic 

44 

10 
7 

12 

5 

4 

14 

34 

1 

4 

12 

21 

9 

12 

10 

6 

170 
50 
50 
60 
50 
30 

120 
90 
40 
20 
72 
45 
30 
35 
10 
40 

$55 

CS 

Dorkinff  Dominiaue.  Plymouth  Rock 

19 

67 

Soanish 

16 

68 

Hamburflfs                                

30 

6^ 

Polish 

14 

70 

French 

11 

71 

Gamft                       

27 

7? 

kBan  tarns,  r.,., --- 

43 

73 
74 
75 

Miscellaneous  

3 

Guineas 

11 

Turkevs           

34 

76 

Ducks                        .          ..          

33 

77 

Geese                 - --• 

22 

78 
79 

Rabbits ^ 

Ferrets 

30 
10 

80 

Displays 

40 

Total           

205 

1812 

$398 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  D.  EMERY, 

Supt.  Class  E— Poultry. 
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CLASS  F— MECHANIC  AETS. 
Section  1. 

REPORT  OF  WM.  V00RHIE8.  Jr.,  SuperintendenL 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Tlie  display  of  articles  in  this  department  at  the  late  Fair  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  number  of  new  and  useful  inventions  was  much  larger  than  at  previous 
Fairs. 

The  enlarged  capacity  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the  articles  entered  for 
competition  and  display  in  this  class. 

The  many  miscellaneous  articles  favorably  considered  by  the  committee  are  so  noted  in 
the  entry  books. 

The  entries,  offerinfirs  and  awards  at  the  late  Fair  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 

CD  1 

Silver  Mbdixs. 

Diplomas. 

OashPrehixjms. 

Lot 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

81 
82 
88 

Stoves,  castinirs.  etc 

Household  furniture 

Manufactures 

17 
31 
20 

24 

14 

7 
43 

4 
2 
11 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$35 
30 

$35 
30 

84 

Sewing  and  knittinfir  ma- 
chines, etc 

Total 

92 

64 

17 

2 

2 

$66 

$65 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  VOORHIES,  Jr., 

Supt  Glass  F.  Sec.  1. 


CLASS  F— MECHANIC  ARTS. 
Section  II. 


REPORT  OF  B.  PULLEN.  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  display  of  machinery  at  the  late  Fair  in  extent  and  variety  has  never  been  excelled. 
The  acres  of  machinery  on  exhibition  included  almost  every  description  of  implement 
adapted  to  a^rricultural  and  other  uses. 

The  number  of  new  inventions  of  merit  was  unusually  large  and  instructive,  and  indi- 
cates the  increased  attention  given  by  manufacturers  to  this  class  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments. 

The  exhibitors  of  machinery  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attractions  of  the  Fair,  and 
receive  but  little  recognition  in  the  way  of  money  awards. 

The  exhibitors  of  traction  engines  have  repeatedly  petitioned  the  Board  for  the  privilege 
of  showing  their  engines  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre  during  the  week  of  the  Fair,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  this  opportunity  be  aliorded.  providing  the  track  is  in  suitable  con- 
dition. 

There  has  been  material  improvement  in  the  construction  and  adaptability  to  various 
uses  of  traction  engines,  and  it  is  suggested  that  provision  be  made  in  the  next  premium 
list  for  competition  oetween  the  exhibiters  of  thi^  class  of  engines. 
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The  entries,  offeriners  and  awards  at  the  iate  Fair  are  sriven  in  the  followinfir  table: 


Articles. 

:  o 

SlIiYBB  MEDAIiS. 

Diplomas. 

Cash  Pbrktums. 

Lot 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

85 
86 

Engines,  machinery,  etc.. 
Light  machines     

78 
I 

83 
490 

26 
15 
11 

12 

7 

6 

$50 

$60 

87 
88 

Implements,  vehicles,  etc. 
Farm  machinery    . 

7 

6 

5 

55 

45 

Total 

652 

52 

19 

IS 

11 

$105 

$95 

The  following  exhibit  was  made  in  this  class  at  the  late  Fair.   It  will  be  seen  that  the 
display  was  large  and  varied. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  PULLEN, 

Supt.  Glass  F.  Section  II. 


FARM  MACHINERY  ON  EXHIBITION. 
Threshers— 

Gaar.  Scott  &  Co..  Richmond.  Ind. 
Kingman  &  Co..  Peoria— 3  entries. 
Seymour.  Sabin  &  Co..  Stillwater,  Minn. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria— 3  entries. 

Separators— 

M.  ib  J.  Rumely,  LaPorte.  Ind. 

Nichols.  Shepherd  &,  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Marion,  O. 

Kingman  &,  Co.,  Peona— 8  entries. 

Upton  Manufacturing  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria— 3  entries. 

Union  Iron  Works,  Decatur— 2  entries. 

Hedge  Trimmers— 

8.  J.  Vance,  Waverly. 

Reapers- 
Champion  Machine  Co..  Springfield,  O. 
Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entnes. 
John  B.  Mannv,  Rockford. 
Wm.  Deering.  Chicago. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria. 

Droppers — 

Champion  Machine  Co.,  Sprincrfield,  O. 
Kingman  &,  Co..  Peoria— 2  entries. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria. 

Self  Rake  Reapers— 

Kingman  &  Co..  Peoria— 2  entries. 
Wayne  Agricultural  Co..  Richmond.  Ind. 

Mower*— 

The  Piano  ManulucTurlnfirCo*.  PJano. 

W niter  A,  Wood.  Chiftatfo, 

F .  Bi«<3  low.  Ko  c  kf 0  rd. 

Wayii<>  Agrlotillura.1  Co.,  Ricntnond*  Ind. 

EmBreon,  Talcott  ct  Co.*  Bo<^kford. 

Wm.  Df^l?^iDt,^  J'hi   ^f^o. 

MoCormfi'k  J I  iitvi-tinR  Much  In©  Co*,  Chicago. 

Kinj^mnn  ^l.  Tu.,  Tt^jrla— 3  entries. 

CUi amnion  MAcUinn  Co..  SpHng^fleld,  0.-2  entries. 

Goo.  W.  RouBe  ^  yoD.  Peoria. 

Jahn  Bh  Munny,  Jlookfard. 

John  C  Rtr'UuJ^oD,  Chicago. 

KhJ.^a.  Smiiiley  &  Oo*,  Peoria— 2  entrtes. 

B.  D.  Fritta.  PlftQo. 

St.  Paul  Harveator  Works,  8t.  Paul,  Minn. 

Maist,  Foos  &  Co.v  SiirJngJield,  0.-2  entries. 

Combined  Reaper  and  Mower— 

McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria. 
Champion  Machine  Co..  Springfield.  O. 
KinjB^man  &  Co..  Peoria— 2  entnes. 
Walter  &  Wood,  Chicago. 
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Grain  Binders  (Wire)— 

Kinsman  &  Co..  Peoria. 
Geo.  W.  Bouse  &  Son,  Peoria. 

Harvesters  and  Binders— 

The  Piano  Manufacturins  Co.,  Piano. 

Wm.  Deerinff.  Chieafiro. 

Geo.  W.  Roufie  &  Son,  Peoria. 

MoCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicaffo. 

St  Paul  Harvesting  Works,  St  Paul.  Minn. 

Bhea,  Smalley  &.  Co.,  Peoria. 

Minneapolis  Harvester  Works,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Champion  Machine  Co.,  Sprinfffleld,  0. 

Kinsman  Jk  Co.,  Peoria-^  entries. 

Self-Binders— 

Kinsman  &  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entries. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria. 

Grain  Headers— 

Geo.  W.  Rouse  &,  Son,  Peoria. 

III  ilyrArCo.,  Peoria. 

G'       v>    1 ... u sp  A  Son.  Peoria— 2  entries. 

K Hj fc: I r I li  1 1  »*t  V*j*,  P e orJ a— 3  « ntri ee. 

F,  iJtKelow,  Eoekford. 

EcjTBtone  Manur^u.*turEmf  Co..  Sterlins* 

Grand  De  Tour  Plow  Co*.  Dixon* 

J.  M.  Tlnimaa  &  Son,  andogileld,  0.— 8  entries. 

Beedie  ik  Kelly.  Troy,  O, 

A,.  W.  Coats  &  Co..  Hloomlnston. 

Cider  Mills- 

B.  W.  Palmer,  Chicago. 

P.  P.  M>«8t  &  Co..  Spnnfl^eld.  0.-2  entries. 

Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Corn  and  Cob  Mills— 

J.  A.  Field  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wind  MiUs- 

J.  W.  Osbora,  Dixon. 

W.  D.  Nichols,  Batavia. 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Co..  Sandwich. 

Rhea.  Smalley  &  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entries. 

Mast.  Foos  &,  Co.,  Sprinsfleld,  0.-2  entries. 

Kingman  &  Co..  Peoria. 

Geo.  H.  Lucas,  Pekin. 

Mta  Wind  Enjrine  Co..  Henry. 

Perkins  Windliill  and  Axe  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Com  Stalk  Cutters- 
Kinsman  &,  Co.,  Peoria— 3  entries. 
Wayne  Asriculturai  Co..  Richmond,  Ind. 
Deere  &  Mansur  Co..  Moline. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Peoria— 8  entries. 
Parlin  Jk  Orendorff.  Canton. 
Geo.  W.  Brown.  Galesburs. 

Power  Com  Shellers— 

Kinsman  &  Co..  Peoria. 

Keystone  Manufacturins  Co..  Sterlins* 

Union  Iron  Works,  Decatur— 2  entries. 

KinsJSamilton  &  Co..  Ottawa. 

Geo.  W.  Rouse  &.  Son,  Peoria— 2  entries. 

Harvesters— 

Kinsman  &  Co.,  Peoria. 

Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria— 2  entries. 

Gans  Plows- 
Kinsman  &  COm  Peoria. 
Stewart  Neill.  Chillicothe. 

Walkins  Plows- 
Kinsman  &  Co..  Peoria— 4  entries. 
Scandia  Plow  Co.,  Rockford— 2  entries. 
Norwesian  Plow  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.— 11  entries. 
J.  I.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Weir  Plow  Co.,  Monmouth. 
Grand  De  Tour  Plow  Co..  Dixon. 
John  T.  Walton.  Bloominston— 7  entries. 
Moline  Plow  Co..  Moline— 60  entries. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  ik  Son,  Peoria— 6  entries. 
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Bribers  &,  Enoch.  Rockford. 

R.  C.  Buckley.  Peoria. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Moline— 12  entries. 

Parlin  &  Orendorflf,  Canton— 30  entries. 

Biilkj"  Plows— 

ONv*jr  Chilled  Plow  Works.  South  Bend.  Ind.— 2  entries. 

Grand  D*^  Totir  Plow  Co..  Dixon. 

Kiiigmnn  &  Co,,  Peorlft— 2  entries. 

N  0  r ^v *f i; i  itn  P I o w  C o . »  D u I'l^uq (10,  la. 

P.  P.  Mjist  &  Co,.  SpHngneKl*  O* 

MoliciL*  Plow  Co.,  Moline. 

J.  I.  Qme  &  Co.,  Racinp.  Wis. 

B  rl«(tfl  4^^  E  no  c  h .  R  0  (?  kf ord . 

Pariin  Jt  On^ruloriT.  CatitoD— S  ert tries. 

D,  Ha4fiit\  Rockford. 

Weir  Plow  Co.,  Jtfonmgytli. 

Stt^w^ftrt  Kcjill.  Chlilicothe, 

Geo.  W.  Roosi*?  Ar  Soii,  Pwoda— 2  entries. 

R.  C.  Biickloy,  I'KOriii. 

John  T.  Wfiltcu,  Bloomin^ton— 2  entries. 

pQttlii  Plow  Co,.  Monmouth— a  entries. 

J.  F.  Crumpet,  Summit. 

Deerti  &  Han  Bit  r  Co.,  Mo  lino. 

Geo.  W.  Brown,  Galesburg. 

Harrows— 

F.  C,  Ramkoy,  BarltDjiion,  Ta. 

P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  SnriiKrfleld.  O, 

Koline  Plow  Co.,  Molino^  entries. 

D^re  &  Mftnsui*.  Moline— 3  ontrioH. 

Rhea,  SmAlltjy  A  Go  ,  PeoHft-^a  enlHoi^, 

R.  C.  Bni.'kltMr,  Pooda— i  entrk*3. 

Evanti  &  Puo,**  Maniifaeturlntf  Co..  Sprlnfirfleld,  O. 

J.  I.  Case  tt  Co.,  Racine.  WJti. 

Geo.  W.  Rijuiic  &,  Son.  Poorta— 2  entries. 

Kincjxiaii  &.  Co.,  P'.virlii— 3  tJittrCea. 

Parlin  &  OrondorlT,  Canton— 3  an  tries. 

J.  P.  Warniir  i  Co.,  DowamiiCt  Mich. 

Ksyslnne  Manuracfuritig  Co.,  Sterling. 

NiiBh  &  Bro.*  New  York  City— 2  entries. 

K.  Lean.  Mansfield,  O. 

i.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  Clarence,  Iowa. 

Oultivators—  ^      ,    ^  , 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Co,.  Sandwich. 
P.  P.  atast  k  Co..  SpringfleklH  O.— a  entries. 
Ewald  Over*  IndiftnapoTls,  Ind. 
EJninnan  &  Co..  Peoria— 3  tntrles. 
Grand  DeTour  Plow  Co.,  Dtxon. 
J.  P.  Warner  At  Co.,  Dowagiae,  Mloh. 
Moline  Plow  Go.,  Moline. 
F.  Biaelow.  Rockford— a  entries. 
Geo,  W.  Rouse  &  Son,  Peoria. 
Samuel  Day,  Delavan. 
BrJffJCs  &  Enoch,  Koekford. 
J,  I.  OasG  &  Co..  Racine.  Wis* 
R.  C.  BtMJkley.  Peoria— 4  entries. 
Parlin  it  OrendorlT.  CantOD~5  entries. 
Goo.  W.  Brown,  Galesbnrg. 
PattiePJow  Co.,  Monmouth— 2  entries. 
Deere  &  Matisur  Co.,  Moline— 2  entries. 
J.  W.  Daviifl,  Elvnaton, 

Com  Planter*;— 

Geo,  W.  Rouse  Ik  Son.  Peoria— 3  enlriea. 
Evans  Jt  Foos  Manuiacturinir  Co.*  SprinffOelo,  Ohio. 
Geo.  W,  Brown*  Galeaburif— 4  entries* 
J.  P.  Warnur.  Dowa«rta<?,  Mloh. 
Deere  &  Mansisr  Co.^  Moline. 
Parlin  &  Orendorff,  Canton— 5  entries. 
Hurst,  Dunn  *fc  Co..  Poorla— 4  ontrtBS* 
Emerson.  TalcottVfc  Co.,  lVo<^kford— 2  entries* 
Kinfirman  &  Co.,  Peoria-'^  entrl«^3. 
Fren.  tiiedeentopf.  Peuria. 
Beedle  &  Kelly,  Troy.  O. 
Moline  Plow  Co..  MolJne. 
"  BrigKa  ^  Enoch,  RorkJord* 
James  Selby,  Peoria— I  entriea. 

Corn  Drills— 

Beedle  &  Kelly.  Troy.  O. 

Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria. 

Brigrers  &  Enoch.  Rockford. 

Evans  &  Foos  Kanufacturinfir  Co.,  Sprinfffleld.  O. 

D.  E.  McSherry  &  Co..  Dayton.  0. 
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Check  Kow^?rs-i- 

J.  Harvey  &  Co.,  Ali^do. 
Goo.  W,  Eoufle  ^  8oik  Peorlft— 7  entries, 
(^amplsell  i  Bro\Fn.  Kirkwood. 
Kin^mHH  &  Co*h  Peoria— J  entries- 
Hni^t.  Dntin  &  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entrlea^ 
E.  Miller,  Goodland,  Ind. 
Dft^re  *&  MaDfdir  Co.,  Molloe. 
Tatn  Jlro.  Jt  Co,.  Decatur. 

A.  W.  Llo^d,  Liniioln. 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  Gftleflburg. 
J,  L  Case  &  C  .,  Kaelne.  Wis, 
Clias.  A,  Sweetly.  G&nesao. 

Grain  Drills— 

Rhea.  Smadej  ^  Co..  Pooria, 
Ewald  Ovor.  Indianapolis.  Ind* 
D,  E*  Me^herry  &  Co.,  Dayton.  O. 
Klo*finan  .Sf  Co,h  Peoria— 2  njitries. 

B.  B.  Hart  it  Co.,  pQoda—Ji  entries. 

K  P.  Mast  A  Co..  8r>rfngnel4*  Ohio-S  entries. 
MeehaolcblmrE- Machine*  Co..  MeehaalcBbnrg,  O. 
Wayne  AgrieulCural  Co..  Kichmond.  tnd. 
Gto.  W.  Rouse  &  Sdd>  Peoria— 3  entries. 

Seed  Sowers- 
Emerson.  Taloott  &  Co.,  Rockford. 
Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria— 8  entries. 
J.  P.  Warner,  Dowaglac.  Mich. 
Mechanicsburg  Machine  Co..  Mechanlosburflr,  O. 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springrfleld.  O.— 2  entries. 
Wayne  Afi'ricultural  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.— 2  entries. 
Farlin  &  Orendorff,  Canton. 

Rollers— 

Sweltzer  &  King,  Pekin. 

Fanning  Mills- 
Diamond  Fanning  Mill  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 

Hand  Corn  Shellers— 

Kingman  &  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entries. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Son.  Peoria— 6  entries. 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich. 

Hay  Loaders— 

Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling. 

Grain  Binders  (twine)— 

The  Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  Piano. 
Kingman  &  Co..  Peoria. 
Walter  A.  Wood.  Chicago. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse  &  Co.,  Peoria. 
B.  D.  Fritts,  Piano. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Riding  Cultivator- 
Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  Sandwich. 

Grain  Register— 

Peoria  Grain  Register  Co.,  Peoria— 2  entries. 

Plow  Truck- 
John  Caton,  West  Jersey— 2  entries. 

Railroad  Plow- 
Norwegian  Plow  Co.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Carrier  and  Drop  Attachment  to  Self-Binder— 
W.  H.  McMiackin,  Washington. 

Building  for  Exhibiting  Machinery— 
Mollne  Plow  Co..Moline. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machine— 

J.  W.  Penfleld,  Willoughby,  O. 

Com  Planter  with  Drill  Attachment— 
Deere  &  Mansur  Co.,  Mollne. 

Newell  &  Lucasse  Non-Packing' Valves 


Kalamazoo  Tubular  Well  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Adjustable  Stroke  Pump— 

EalamHzoo  Tubular  Well  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Patent  Sooop  Board— 

J.  C.  Blalsdell,  Bradford. 


CLASS  G^FARM  PRODUCTS. 


REPORT  OF  J.  M.  WASHBURN,  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  quality  of  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  will  compare  most  faYorably  with 
any  preceding  Fair. 

The  number  of  entries  is  noi  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the  extent  of  the  display  occupied 
the  enlarged  space  assigned  to  this  department. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  farm  products,  owing  to  the 
drouth  which  prevailed  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 

The  display,  considering  the  unfavorable  season,  was  large  and  creditable. 
The  entries,  offerings  and  awards  were  as  follows: 


^ 

Articles. 

a; 

a>d 

Diplomas. 

Cash  Pbbmiitms. 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

89 

Grains  and  seeds 

105 
106 
16 
92 
43 

1 

$237 
157 
128 
147 
90 

$178 

90 
91 
9?, 

Vegetables 

iS 

Butter,  cheese,  etc 

5 

1 

2 

53 

Bread,  cakes,  etc 

114 

93 

Bread  and  cakes,  by  girl  under  M  years  of  age. 
Total 

68 

361 

7 

2 

$759 

$552 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  WASHBURN, 

Supt.  Glass  G. 


CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE  AND  FLORICULTURE. 

REPORT  OF  GEO.  S.  HASKELL.  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  while  not  as  large  as  last  year,  was  most  creditable, 
considering  the  dry  season  and  other  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  various  collections  of  fruit  attracted  much  attention,  and  there  has  never  been 
more  interest  manifested  in  this  department  of  the  Fair  by  the  horticulturists  of  this  and 
neighboring  States. 

,   The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
at  the  late  Fair. 

The  exhibit  was  largely  made  up  by  residents  of  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Michigan: 
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Section  1. 


r 

Articles. 

II 

SiiiYER  Medals. 

Diplomas. 

Cash  Pbbmiumb. 

No. 
offered. 

awarded 

No.     1     No. 
offered,  awarded 

1 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

94 
% 

Trees,  flowers  and  plants 
(professional) 

Cut  flowers  (professional). 

Flowers  and  plants  (ama- 
teur) 

40 
73 

21 

80 

3 

1 

4 
2 

1 
2 

$264 
258 

77 
136 

$163 
210 

96 

46 

V 

Cut  flowers  (amateur) 

Total 

78 

214 

.       3 

1 

6 

3 

.$725 

$497 

Section  2. 


? 

«♦ 

Articles. 

2! 

OS 

:  2. 

SiLYEB  Medals. 

Diplomas. 

Cash  Pbemiumb. 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

%"&"."' 

98 

Home-grown  fruits  (pro- 
fessional)  

56 
51 
42 

$289 
94 
178 

$255 

99 

Home-grown  fruits  (ama- 
teur)  

69 

100 

Jellies,  preserves,  pickles, 
etc 

1 

3 

1 

153 

Total 

^ 

149 

1 

3 

1 

$561 

$477 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  8.  HASKELL, 

Supt.  Class  H,  Horticulture. 


CLASS  I— FINE  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS,  SupeHntendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  exhibit  of  works  of  art  at  the  late  Fair  was  largo  and 
creditable. 

The  unusually  large  number  of  entries  made  it  difficult  to  display  the  collections  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  interest  in  this  department  by  the  majority  of  visitors  at  the  Fair  is  evidence  of  the 
increased  attention  given  to  art  matters,  of  late  years,  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  recommended  that  premiums  be  offered,  at  the  forthcoming  Fair,  for  free-hand 
crayon  drawing  and  solar- print  crayon  work. 
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The  foUowinfiT  table  skives  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
in  each  lot  at  the  late  Pair: 


1 

Articles. 

''    O 

SlLYEB  MEDAIiS. 

Diplomas. 

Gash  Premiuhs. 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

No. 
offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

101 

PinA  ftrta     

100 

9 

31 

46 

23 
6 

11 
8 

17 
6 
5 

1 

1 
6 
9 

1 

1 

$45 

$15 

102  MiiRinRl  infltnimAntfl  .   

108  "Printintr   Ancrrn-vfrny.  Atn, 

1 

. 

104 

Wax,f  eatherThair  work.etc 
Total 

46 

41 

186 

43 

28 

17 

2 

$91 

$56 

Respectfully  submitted, 


JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS. 
Superintendent  Glass  I.  Finef  and  Liberal  Arts. 


CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABEICS. 


REPORT  OF  E.  H.  BISHOP,  Superintendent,  / 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  number  of  entries  in  this  department  was  much  below  that  of  the  previous  year 
and  while  there  were  many  meritorious  displays,  the  entire  exhibit,  in  quality,  was  in 
keepinfiT  with  the  limited  number  of  entries. 

The  local  exhibit  was  very  meagre .  and  indicated  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  residing  in  Peoria  and  vicinity. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ladies'  department  will  be  more  liberally  patronized  at  the 
next  Fair  by  exnibiters  of  mill  fabrics,  household  fabrics,  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work. 

There  was  a  largre  crowd  of  visitors  in  this  department  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Fair,  who  found  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  the  examination  of  the  many  excellent 
specimens  of  handiwork  and  ingenious  patterns  of  costly  material . 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
to  this  class  at  the  late  Fair: 


r 

Articles. 

II 

Diplomas. 

Gash  Pbemiums. 

No. 
offered. 

awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

105 

Mill  fabrics,  etc 

13 

10t> 

Household  fabrics 

89 
70 
318 
172 
111 
82 

$105 
48 
194 
82 
89 
69 

$95 

107 

Hand-sewing— plain  garm  ents 

Ornamental  needle-work 

:::::::::: 

S 

108 



185 

109 

Fancy  work 

73 

110 

Needle- work,  by  girl  und  er  14  years  of  age  .. 
Quilts  and  needle-work  

79 

111 

63 

Total 

842!           IS 

$587 

$541 

Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  H.  BISHOP. 
Superintendent  Glass  E. 
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CLASS  L— NATUEAL  HISTORY. 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS.  SupeHntendenL 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  exhibit  in  this.class  was  larc^e,  and  the  display  of  mound  relies  was  probably  the 
best  ever  collected  together  in  the  State. 

The  entomological  exhibition  was  complete  and  scientifically  arranged,  and,  while  the 
number  of  competitors  was  limited,  the  collections  fairly  represented  the  entomology  of 
the  State. 

There  were  sevei^al  interesting  botanical  collections  on  exhibition  which  attracted 
attention. 

The  following  table  giyes  the  number  of  entries,  amounts  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
in  this  department  at  the  Fair  of  1881: 


t 

Articles. 

Number 

of 
entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

n? 

Taxidermy,  mineralogy  and  conchology 

10 

4 

$230 
105 

$190 

118 

Entomology,  botony,  etc 

75 

Total 

14 

$336 

$265. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 

Superintendent  Class  L. 


CLASS  M— SPEED. 

REPORT  OF  DAVID  E.  BEATY.  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
for  tests  of  speed  at  the  late  Fair. 

The  entry  fees  were  added  to  the  stakes,  which  will  explain  the  increase  in  amounts  of 
premiums  paid  over  the  premium  offered. 


? 

Race. 

Number 

of 
entries. 

Amount 

premiums 

oflered. 

Amount 

premiums 

paid. 

114 

Running  race — 2  and  under  3  years — Stake,  $100 

8 
5 
3 
5 
6 
6 
3 

$100 
200 
200 
150 
150 
150 
150 

$130 

114 

Trotting  stallions -Stake,  $^ 

300 

114 

Trotting  race — 2  and  under  3  years — Stake,  $200 

260 

114 

TrottiufiT  race — 4  and  under  6  years — Stake.  ilSO 

225 

114 

Trotting  race — 3  and  under  4  years — Stake.  $160 

240 

114 

Trotting  race — 5  and  under  6  years — Stake!  il50 

240 

114 

Running  race—  3  and  under  4  years— Stake.  $150 

Total     

195 

31 

$1,100 

$1,590 

The  limited  number  of  entries  indicates  the  want  of  sufficient  inducements  to  attract  a 

large  field  of  good  horses.  _  

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  E.  BEATY. 

Superintendent  Class  M. 
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CLASS  N— EDUCATION. 

REPORT  OF  EMORY  COBB.  SupeHntendenL 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  exhibit  in  the  Educational  Department  was  conducted  according:  to  a  plan  matured 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  their  meeting  in 
December,  1880. 

The  plan  involved  the  preparation  of  questions,  and  sending  them  out,  through  the 
county  superintendents,  to  the  schools  that  would  enter  the  competition. 

The  questions  were  sent  out  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  were  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  class  when  it  was  ready  for  the  examihation. 

The  papers  of  the  country  schools  and  the  graded  schools  were  first  examined  by  the 
county  superintendents,  and  entries  for  each  premium  in  lots  115  and  116  were  limited  to 
two  from  each  county.  The  result  of  this  limitation  is  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  country  schools  represented  in  the  exhibit:  but  when  it  is  remembered  the  two  en- 
tries made  from  one  county  were  sometimes  selected  from  twenty  or  more  papers,  it  is 
readily  seen  there  has  been  no  real  falling  off  in  this  direction. 

The  high  school  exhibit  was  by  far  the  largest  and  the  best  that  we  have  had  in  the  four 
years  since  this  class  was  estabushed. 

Fifteen  high  schools,  sixteen  grammar  schools  and  sixty-two  country  schools  made 
entries. 

Last  year  I  recommended  that  the  Board  urge  county  agricul^ral  boards  to  offer  pre- 
miums to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  counties. 

I  renew  this  recommendation  this  year,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  these  school  exhib- 
its, notably  in  Bureau,  Champaign.  Knox.  Stark  and  Winnebago  counties,  have  shown 
most  excellent  results,  and  have  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  schools  of  the  counties 
that  has  been  of  great  good. 

The  record  of  the  exhibit  is  as  follows  : 


Exhibit 

!2S 

Diplomas. 

Cash  Pbbmiums. 

Lot 

offered. 

No. 
awarded 

Amount 
offered. 

Amount 
paid. 

115 

Graded  school  exhibit.      .. •-•■ 

71 
142 

61 
104 

368 

8 
16 

7 
15 

8 
14 

7 
15 

$48  00 
96  00 
87  50 
99  00 

*^Z 

116 

Country  school  exhibit 

117 

Sweepstakes 

87  50 

118 

Hifirh  school  exhibit 

99  00 

Total 

,46 

44 

1330  50 

$316  60 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EMORY  COBB. 

Superintendent  Class  N. 


AMPHITHEATEE  AND  SHOW  KING. 


REPORT  OF  J.  W.  JUDY.  Marshal 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  unusually  large  exhibit  of  stock  in  the  amphitheatre  ring  increased  the  duties  of 
the  marshal. 

The  failure  of  the  local  committee  to  grade  the  ring  around  the  judges'  stand  made  it 
difficult  to  display  the  stock  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  have  the  show  ring  properly  graded  before  the  next  Fair. 

The  conveniences  of  exhibiters  and  the  visitors  in  the  show  ring  and  amphitheatre  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  marshal  and  assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  W.  JUDY, 

Marshal  of  the  Ring. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GROUNDS. 

REPORT  OP  D.  W.  VITTUM.  Jr. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  police  force  employed  at  the  late  Fair  was  ample, 
and  that  ffood  order  was  preserved. 

The  conveniences  of  exhibiters  and  visitors  were  carefully  considered,  and  all  In  at- 
tendance expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  at  the  attention  they  received. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Sheriff  of  Peoria  county  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  also 
the  business  men  of  Peoria,  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  Fair,  and 
their  efforts  conduced  lar^rely  to  the  financial  success  of  the  exhibition. 

The  officers  of  the  several  railroads  centering  at  Peoria  made  every  effort  to  accommo- 
date exhibiters  and  visitors,  and  the  conveniences  thus  afforded  have  never  been  sur- 
passed at  any  point  where  the  State  Fair  has  been  held. 

The  managers  of  several  of  the  leading  railroads  oenterinff  at  Peoria  deserve  especial 
commendation  for  thdir  efforts  to  accommodate  the  crowds  in  attendance  by  loading  and 
unloading  passengers  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  city  of  Peoria  has  previously  proved  to  be  the  best  point  for  holding  the  State  Fair, 
when  the  extent  of  the  exhibit  and  the  matter  of  large  receipts  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gate  receipts  would  have  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year,  but  for  the  inclement  weather  during  a  great  portion  of  the  week  of  the  Fair. 

The  superintendents  of  departments  made  demand  for  more  space  than  the  specifica- 
tions called  for.  clearly  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  locating  the  Fair  at  one  or  three 
points  in  the  State,  where  the  increasing  demands  for  space  from  year  to  year  could  be 
met 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  VITTUM.  Jr., 

Superintendent  of  Grounds. 


FORAGE  AND  STALLS. 

REPORT  OF  J.  L.  MOORE,  Superintendent, 

To  the  StcUe  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  accommodations  provided  by  the  Peoria  association,  as  to  number  of  stalls,  filled 
the  requirements  of  the  Board. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  construct  forty-two  additional  stalls,  which,  with  the  crowd- 
ing of  young  stock  in  the  stalls,  accommodated  the  unusually  large  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  on  exhibition. 

Forage  and  grain  of  good  quality  was  furnished  at  usual  market  rates,  without  expense 
to  the  Board,  and  exhibiters  expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  accommodations 
and  supplies. 

The  large  and  increasing  demand  for  stalls  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  animals  brought  to  the  Fair  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and.  not  exhibited,  prompts  the 
recommendation  that  stall  and  pen  fees  be  charged,  as  follows:  Closed  horse  or  cattie 
stalls,  $2  each;  open  horse  or  cattle  stalls,  $1  each;  and  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  50  cents. 

Exhibiters  receive  nearly  all  the  receipts  of  the  Fair  not  required  to  defray  the  actual 
expense,  and  will  not  unfavorably  consider  this  small  contribution  to  the  large  amount 
distributed  in  their  interests. 

This  policy  has  been  adopted  by  leading  Western  Fairs,  and  meets  with  no  opposition 
from  exhibiters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  MOORE, 

Superintendent  Forage  and  Stalls. 
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PRESS  DEPARTMENT. 

REPORT  OP  LEWIS  ELLBWORTH,  SupeiHntendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  convenieDces  provided  by  the  local  oommittee  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Press 
were  ample  and  satisfactory. 

The  larsre  number  of  representatives  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  State  present,  and  the 
jpace  devoted  to  the  Pair  by  the  Press,  is  B     -      " 
exhibition  of  the  State  by  the  reading  publl 


space  devoted  to  the  Pair  by  the  Press,  is  eood  evidence  of  the  interest  in  this  industrial 
" "  blio. 


The  awards  and  other  matters  of  interest  were  firiven  to  reporters  promptly,  and  every 
facility  offered  for  obtaining  information  ooncernini;  the  Pair. 

On  account  of  ill  health  at  the  time.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Fairs.  Y.  B.  Kelly.  Esq.. 
of  Springfield,  by  request,  discharged  the  duties  of  Ass't  Supt  of  the  Press  Department  m 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LEWIS.  ELLSWORTH. 

Supt  Press  Department 

Mr.  Gillham  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell: 

Besohed,  That  the  week  commencing  Monday.  September  25, 1882.  be  appointed  for  the 
holdinjg  of  the  next  State  Fair,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  by  telegram 
the  officers  of  the  Fairs  of  neighboring  States,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Fairs  held  at 
St  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillman  carried: 
That  the  several  superintendents  be  authorized  to  submit,  at  their 
early  convenience,  recommendations  concerning  new  classifications 
of  premiums  for  their  respective  departments  for  the  Fair  of  1882. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty;  Judy,  Smith, 
Pullen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

The  following  protest  was  read  of  Frank  Willson,  of  Jackson, 
Mich,  and  George  Hood,  Guelph,  Canada,  against  the  eligibility  of 
Cotswold  ewes  exhibited  by  Abner  Strawn,  of  Ottawa,  Dl.,  at  the 
Fat  Stock  Show;  also  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Stratton: 

PROTEST. 

Chicago,  III..  November  9. 1882. 

We.  the  undersigned  exhlbiters.  hereby  protest  against  the  awards  in  Lot  18,  sweep- 
stakes, on  ewes  one  year  old  and  under  two  years,  and  ewes  under  one  year  old.  exhibited 
by  Abner  Strawn.  of  Ottawa.  Hi.,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  breeding  stock,  and  are  pro- 
scribed in  Rule  8.  Class  0.  ^     , ^ 

(Seal.)  GEORGE  HOOD. 

(Seal.)  FRANK  WILLSON. 

Statb  op  Illinois,  \ 
Cook  county.       f 
The  above  statement  and  protest  subscribed'  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of 
November.  1881. 
Witness  my  hand  and  notarial  seal.  DANIEL  McBAIN.  Notary  Public. 
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AFFIDAVIT  OF  ABNER  8TRAWN. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  14,  1882. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  yearling  "Cotswold  ewes"  exhibited  by  me  in  Class  C,  Lot  18, 
sweepstakes,  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  on  the  8th  day  of  November.  1881.  were  bred  by 
Messrs.  T.  &  S.  G.  Oillett.  of  Kilkarney.  Oxfordshire.  England,  and  that  they  were  fed  by 


those  gentlemen  for  show  purposes,  and  that  they  were  In  the  first  prize  pen  of  yearling 
ewes  at  the  four  principal  shows  in  England,  including  the  English  Royal;  and  that  I 
bought  and  imported  said  ewes  at  a  oost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120)  each,  for 


show  purposes  exclusively,  and  not  for  breeding  purposes,  while  the  yearling  ewes  that 
I  brought  out  at  the  same  time  for  breeding  purposes  were  of  good  style  and  in  good 
breeding  condition,  and  were  bred  by  the  same  gentlemen,  and  cost  me  forty  dollars  each, 
which  is  just  one-third  the  money  that  my  show  ewes  cost  me. 

The  protest  of  Messrs.  Hood  and  Willson  was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on 
page  4,  rules  6  and  13  of  the  catalogue,  which  certify  that  everything  in  the  way  of  protest 
must  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination. 

The  protest  was  not  sworn  to  until  four  days  after  the  award  was  made.  There  is  no 
notice  of  protest  on  the  superintendent's  books,  as  required  in  rule  IS.  and  it  was  not 
handed  to  the  Secretary  until  Sunday,  five  days  after  the  award. 

I  being  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Cotswold  sheep,  and  believing  as  I  do  that  there  is  no 
other  breed  of  sheep  showing  as  great  weight  at  one  year  old  as  the  Cotswold,  I  deter- 
mined to  buy  and  import  the  best  specimens  In  England,  to  show  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  exhibit 
them  than  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Therefore.  I  will  say  most  emphatically  that  those  yearlings  and  ewe  lambs  were  bred 
and  fed  exclusively  for  show  purposes,  and  that  I  bought  and  imported  them  to  show,  and 
that  I  never  bought  them  to  breed,  neither  do  I  intend  to  keep  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

ABNER  STRAWN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  at  Chicago,  111.,  this  14th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1881. 

(Seal.)  JOHN  R.  FLOYD, 

Notary  Public  for  Cook  county. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan  carried, 

That  the  protest  be  declared  not  sustained,  and  that  the  pre- 
miums withheld  from  Mr.  Strawn  pending  investigation  be  paid. 

Communications  were  read  from  the  following  breeders  of  Victoria 
swine,  asking  that  a  class  be  provided  for  this   breed  in  the  pre- 
mium lists  of  the  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  viz :     Scheidt  &  Davis, 
Dyer,  Ind. ;  E.  J.  Stone,  Stonington,  Dl. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

The  communications  were  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
D — Swine. 

Communication  from  John  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  was 
read,  protesting  against  the  eligibility  of  the  Hereford  cow.  Maid  of 
the   Mist,    exhibited   at   the   Fat   Stock   Show  by  T.  L.  Miller,  of 
Beecher,  111.,  the  protestor  claiming  that  the  cow  was  with  calf. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 

The  protest  was  declared  not  sustained  on  the  ground  of  inform- 
ality. 

Communication  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Company  was  read,  offering 
special  premiums  for  butter  and  cheese  salted  with  salt  furnished 
by  the  company. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Onondaga  Salt  Com- 
pany that  the  Board  declined  to  depart  from  the  established  prece- 
dent of  not  advertising  individual  premiums  in  the  premium  list  of 
the  Dlinois  State  Fair. 

Communication  of  0.  W.  Huflf,  of  Wataga,  111.,  was  read,  asking 
for  premium  on  miscellaneous  award  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  an  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  late  Fair. 
—18 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Miscellane- 
ous Awards. 

Communication  of  C.  M.  Culbertson,  of  Chicago,  was  read,  asking 
the  Board  to  cooperate  with  managers  of  the  principal  Western 
Fairs,  with  a  view  of  having  a  uniform  classification  of  premiums 
agreed  upon. 

On  motion  of.  Mr.  Dysart, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
A— Cattle. 

Communication  of  J.  A.  Countrjrman,  of  Eochelle,  111.,  was  read, 
recommending  a  reduction  in  number  of  hogs  to  be  shown  at  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  in  place  of  car-load  lots. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
D — Swine. 

The  following  communication  of  E.  W.  Bennett,  of  Mechanics- 
bijrg.  111.,  was  read:^ 

Mbchanicbbubo.  III..  October  24.  1881. 

President  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  have  the  honor  to  oall  your  attention  to  the  arrowing  interest  in  the  bteeding  of  saddle 
horses  in  this  State,  and  would  suggest  for  your  favorable  consideration  tlie  importance 
of  completing  the  lot  for  saddle  norses  in  the  next  State  Fair  premium  list,  so  as  to 
include  stallions,  mares  and  geldings  of  the  several  ages  as  named  in  your  premium  lists 
for  roadsters,  draft  and  other  distinct  classes  of  horses. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  training  of  saddle  horses  commences  with  the  suckling 
colt,  that  quickly  learns  all  the  various  gates  by  being  led  by  halter. 

Colts  under  three  years  of  age  In  the  saddle  ring  are  generally  exhibited  by  an  attendant 
mounted  on  horseback. 

The  exhibition  of  young  saddle  horses  will  attract  as  much  attention  as  any' other  show 
in  the  ring,  and  the  offering  of  premiums  therefor  will  ensure  a  large  attendance  each 

Sear  at  the  State  Fair  of  valuable  young  saddle  horses  that,  under  the  present  classiflca- 
on  of  premiums,  are  excluded. 

Yours  truly, 

.       E.  W.  BENNETT. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
B— Horses. 

Communication  of  Mrs.  L.  Harrison,  of  Peoria,  was  read,  asking 
for  additional  premiums  for  honey  and  bee  keepers*  appliances. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
G — Farm  Products. 

Communication  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders*  Association  was 
read,  asking  that  a  lot  be  made  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  for  dressed 
hogs,  also  an  increase  in  the  premiums  for  the  swine  class  at  the 
Fat  Stock  Show. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dysart, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Class 
D — Swine. 

Thomas  J.  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presented   a  plan   for 
collecting   and  publishing  meteorological  observations  collected   in 
the  several  counties  in  the  State  by  volunteer  observers. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 

The  consideration  of  the  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
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The  President  appointed  as  said  committee  Messrs.  Vittum, 
Snoad  and  Smith. 

Communication  of  N.  Rowe,  of  Chicago,  was  read,  in  reference  to 
holding,  in  connection  with  the  next  rat  Stock  Show,  a  show  of 
dogs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 

The  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  President  appointed  as  said  committee: 

Messrs.  Haskell,  Reynolds  and  Snoad. 

Mr.  Gillham  moved  that  the  rules  and  regulations,  published 
in  the  premium  list  for  the  Pair  of  1881,  be  adopted  for  the  Fair  of 
1882. 

Mr.  Vittum  moved  to  amend  the  rule  in  reference  to  protests,  to 
read  as  follows: 

ExjLB  7 — Notice  of  protest,  concerning  awards,  must  be  given  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Department,  and  a  written  statement,  setting 
forth  tne  reasons  for  protesting,  verified  by  affidavit,  must  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  on  the  day  the  animal  or  article  is  exhibited : 
Provided,  that  protests  will  be  entertained  at  any  time  thereafter  if 
the  protesting  party  shall  state,  under  oath,  that  the  facts  upon 
which  the  protest  it>  made  were  not  in  his '  possession  at  the  time 
the  animal  or  article  was  before  the  Awarding  Committee. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  amend  the  rule  in  reference  to  furnishing 
straw,  etc.,  to  read  as  follows : 

Rule  3— Straw  will  be  furnished  at  convenient  points  on  the 
grounds  without  charge ;  food  for  stock  can  be  purchased,  at  market 
rates  on  the  grounds.  The  following  stall  and  pen  fees  will  be 
charged  and  must  accompany  the  application  for  entry: 

For  each  closed  horse  or  cattle  stall,  two  dollars. 

For  each  open  horse  or  cattle  stall,  one  dollar. 

For  each  hog  or  sheep,  fifty  cents. 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forage,  at  his 
office. 

Water  will* be  distributed  at  convenient  points. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  amend  the  rule  in  reference  to  opening  the 
Fair  Grounds,  to  read  as  follows: 

Rule  1 — The  Fair  Grounds  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  stock 
and  articles  for  exhibition,  on  Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  September,  etc. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  as  amended,  carried,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  nublished  in  premium  list  1881,  except  as  noted  above,* 
were  adopted  for  Fair  of  1882. 

Mr.  Snoad  moved  that  only  exhibiters  be  furnished  coupon  season 
tickets  gcod  during  the  Fair. 
On  motion  Mr.  Beaty, 

The  question  of  furnishmg  coupon  tickets  to  exhibiters  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee  and  Treasurer,  for  consideration 
and  report. 

The  following  reports  of  Superintendents  were  considered: 
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PREMIUM  LIST  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR  FOR  1882. 
CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

To  tfie  State  Board  of  AgiHculture : 

I  have  the  hoDor  to  recommend  the  same  rules  and  classification  of  premiums  for  the 
next  Fair  as  published  in  the  Premium  List  of  1881,  with  the  following  new  lot  for  Fat 
Cattle,  only  steers  or  spayed  heifers  to  compete: 

Best  steer  or  spayed  heifer  3  and  under  4  years  old $25  00 

Second  best 15  00 

Best  Steer  or  spayed  heifer  2  and  under  3  years  old 25  00 

Second  best 15  00 

Best  steer  or  spayed  heifer  1  and  under  2  years  old 20  00 

Second  best , 10  00 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  irrand  Sweepstakes  Herds,  for  beef  and  milk 
breeds,  be  composed  of  the  same  number  and  ages  of  animals  shown  in  the  herds  for  the 
several  breeds,  viz:  Bull,  two  years  old  or  over;  Cow,  three  years  old  or  over;  Heifer,  two 
years  old  and  under  three;  Heifer,  one  year  old  and  under  two:  Heifer,  under  one  year 
old;  first  premium.  $300;  second  premium.  $125;  third  premium,  $75. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

W.  M.  SMITH. 

Superintendent  Class  A,  Cattle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  B— HOESES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  communication  of  £.  W.  Bennett,  of  Mechanicsburff.  Illinois,  in  reference  to  a  more 
complete  classification  for  saddle  horses,  referred  to  the  Superintenaent  of  Class  B. 
Horses,  has  received  consideration.  I  would  recommend  that  the  classification  on  saddle 
horses  remain  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that  the  premiums  be  increased  from  $20  and 
$10  to  $25  and  $15.  so  that  they  will  correspond  in  amount  with  same  ages  in  lots  24, 26, 28. 
80  and  33,  as  published  in  premium  list  for  1881. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

D.  E.  BEATY, 

Supt  Class  B.  Horses. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  amend  by  adding  a  ring  for  two-year  old 
saddle  stallions,  mares  and  geldings,  so  that  the  lot  for  saddle 
horses  shall  include  stallions,  mares  and  geldings,  two  and  under 
three  years  old,  three  and  under  four  years  old,  and  four  years  old 
or  over. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Gillham  moved  to  amend  by  inaking  the  first  and  second  pre- 
miums, for  the  several  rings  of  saddle  horses,  $20  and  $10. 

Amendment  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 

The  report,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Beaty,  Superintendent  Class  B,  Horses,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Adopted. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

In  reference  to  the  premium  list  in  the  horse  department  for  1882.  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  same  classification  as  last  year,  with  the  following  amendments: 
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1.  That,  in  lots  25. 29. 31  and  34,  the  words  "to  bridle"  be  stricken  out. 

2.  That  lot  32,  draft  team,  be  stricken  out. 

3.  That,  in  lot  36.  the  word  ''buggy"  be  stricken  out.  so  far  as  it  relates  to  oarriafire 
teams. 

4.  That,  in  lot  37.  gentlemen's  driving  horses,  the  instructions  be  made  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  committee,  in  making  awards,  will  consider  size,  style,  carriage,  speed,  and  other 
requisites  that  make  up  the  nighest  type  of  a  gentleman's  driving  horse." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  E.  BEATY. 

Supt.  Class  B.  Horses. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  classification  of  premiums  for  Class  C.  Sheep,  for 
the  Fair  of  1882.  as  published  in  the  premium  list  of  1881.  with  the  substitution  of  a  money 

Eremium  of  $5.  for  fleeces,  instead  of  silver  medals,  as  heretofore  offered;  also,  that  lot  51 
iclude  only  French.  Silesian  and  Saxony  Merinos. 

This  will  not  materially  increase  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  to  this  class  last 
season.  ^ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  B.  DAYID. 

Supt  Class  C,  Sheep. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for  Class  D.  Swine, 
for  the  Fair  of  1882  as  published  in  the  premium  list  for  1881;  would  also  recommend  that 
the  Chester  White  and  Victorias  be  placed  in  the  same  lot.  and  that  the  Suffolks  and 
Yorkshires  be  shown  in  the  same  lot.  • 

A  new  lot  for  Grand  Sweepstakes  is  recommended  as  follows:  For  best  boar  and  five 
sows  of  any  age,  all  to  be  of  any  one  distinct  breed.  $50;  second  best.  $25. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  GORE. 

Superintendent  Class  D,  Swine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  E-POULTRY. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

>u] 
le 

Respectfully  submitted. 


As  superintendent  of  Class  E.  Poultry.  I  submit  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for 
State  Fair  of  1882  as  published  in  the  classification  of  premiums  for  Fair  of  1881. 


H.  D.  EMERY. 
Superintendent  Class  E.  Poultry. 

On  motion'of  Mr.  David, 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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CLASS  F— MECHANICS. 

SECTION  I. 

To  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for  Section  1  Me- 
chanic Arts,  for  the  Fair  of  1882,  as  published  in  the  premium  list  for  Fair  1881. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  V00RHIE8,  Jr.. 
Superintendent  Class  F,  Section  1. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pullen, 


The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  F— MECHANICS. 

SECTION  n. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for  this  class  for 
the  Fair  of  1882  as  published  in  the  premium  list  for  1881.  with  the  following  additions  and 
chani^es: 

1st    Add  traction  en^ne  to  Lot  85.  with  diploma  as  premium. 

2d.   Transfer  the  premium  offered  for  flower-pots  to  the  class  for  Floriculture. 

3d.    Silver  medals  to  be  substituted  for  cash  premiums,  in  Lots  86  and  87.  * 

4th.    Grainregister  and  clover  huUer  to  be  added  to  Lot  88. 

The  changes  suggested  reduce  the  cash  premiums  in  this  class,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  classification,  over  $50. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  PULLEN. 

Superintendent  Class  F.  Section  2. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  G— FAEM  PEODUCTS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  classification  of  premiums  for  this  department  published  in  the  premium  list  for 
1881  is  recommended  for  the  Fair  of  1882.  with  the  following  additions:  Lot  90.  sweet  com. 
first  and  second  premiums. |S  and  $2:  flax  seed.flrst  and  second  premiums, $5  and  $2;  Red- 
top  grass  seed,  first  and  second  premiums.  $5  and  12;  Lot  92,  extracted  honey,  first  and 
second  premiums.  $5  and  $3;  machine  for  extracting  honey,  premium.  $5. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  k.  WASHBURN. 
Superintendent  Class  G.  Farm  Products. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell, 


The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  H— HOETICULTURE  AND  FLOEICULTUEE. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  accompanying  list  of  premiums  for  Class  H  for  the 
Fair  of  1882. 

The  list  is  about  the  same  as  published  last  year.    The  amount  is  $23  less  than  offered 
and  published  in  the  premium  list  for  1881. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  S.  HASKELL. 
Superintendent  Class  H.  Horticulture  and  Floriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gore, 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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CLASS  I— FINE  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agi-iculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for  Glass  I  for  the 
Fair  of  1882  as  published  in  the  premium  list  for  the  Fair  of  1881.  with  the  chancre  recom- 
mended in  my  report  upon  the  late  Fair,  concerning:  crayon  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 

«  Supeiintendent  Glass  I. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  classification  of  premiums  presented  herewith  is  recommended  for  Glass  E  for  the 
Fair  of  1882. 

The  amount  of  premiums  is  not  as  large  as  last  year,  and  there  have  been  no  material 
changres  from  the  classification  published  in  the  premium  list  for  1881. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  BISHOP. 

Superintendent  Glass  K,  Textile  Fabrics. 


CLASS  L— NATURAL  HISTORY. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  list  of  premiums  published  in  1881  for  this  class  is  quite  complete  and  satisfactory 
to  exhibiters. 

The  same  classification  is  recommended  for  the  premium  list  for  1882. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS. 

Superintendent  Glass  L.  Natural  History. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty, 
The  report  was  adopted. 


CLASS  M~SPEED 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  same 
for  the  Fair 


The  same  speed  premiums  as  published  in  the  premium  list  for  1881  are  recommended 
'     "^  •   of  1882. 


Respectfully  submitted. 

D.E., BEATY. 

Superintendent  Glass  M.  Speed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gore, 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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CLASS  N— EDUCATION. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  honor  to  reoommend  that  the  same  amount  of  money  be  apportioned  for 
premiums  to  Class  N,  Education,  as  last  year. 

There  will  be  no  material  changres  in  the  olassiflcatidn  of  premiums  from  that  published 
in  the  last  premium  list. 

AespeotfuUy  submitted, 

EMORY  COBB. 

Superintendent  Class  N.  Education. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 
The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

Board  met,  as  per  adjournment. 
President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Vittum,  David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith, 
PuUen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried. 

That  permits  be  granted  merchants  to  construct  suitable  and  ap- 
proved buildings  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  which  to  exhibit  and  sell 
merchandize;  the  buildings  to  be  located  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Grounds. 

Motion  of  Mr.  David  carried. 

That  the  Auditing  Committee  be  instructed  to  grant  no  permits  at 
future  Fairs  to  the  vendors  of  cheap  jewelry,  whips,  soap,  or  small 
pedlars  of  any  articles. 

Mr.  Gillham  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Judy : 

Whbbeas.  Exhibiters  have  repeatedly  called  the  aftention  of  this  Board  to  the  inoon- 
venience  and  expense  resulting  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  classifloation  of  pre- 
miums offered,  in  the  classes  for  live  stock,  by  the  several  State  and  prominent  Western 
Fairs;  and. 

Whebeab,  This  Board  has  been  petitioned,  by  a  number  of  largre  exhibiters,  to  coop- 
erate with  the  state  and  other  prominent  Fair  Boards,  looking  towards  the  adoption  of  a 
more  uniform  classification  of  live  stock  premiums;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  leading  Western  Fairs  to  the  importance  of  acceding  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  live  stock  exhibiters  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  classification 
of  premiums  for  live  stock; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  proper  oflftcer  of  the  several 
State  and  the  leading  Western  Fairs;  and  if  the  correspondence  following  warrants  the 
holding  of  a  convention  of  delegates  to  mature  the  proposed  plan,  that  the  President  of 
this  Board  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent  this  Board  in 
a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
The  following  lot  and  premiums  were  added  to  Class  I,  Fine  and 
Liberal  Arts: 
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Lot  — .    Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawings: 

All  drawings,  plans  and  specifications  to  be  complete,  and  those 
receiving  premiums  to  become  the  property  of  the  Board. 

Best  di-awing,  plans  and  specifications  for  rural  residence,  cost 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars:    Diploma  and  $10. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  rural  residence,  cost 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars:    Diploma  and  $15. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  farm  bam,  cost  not  to 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars:    Diploma  and  $5. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  farm  bam,  cost  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars:    Diploma  and  $10. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  farm  bam,  cost  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  hundred  ooUars:    Diploma  and  $16. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  farm  house  and  out- 
buildings, to  include  dwelling,  dairy  house,  ice  house,  smoke  house, 
poultry  house   and   hog  house;    the   economy  of   construction  and 

Souping,   with  special  reference  to  convenience,   to  be  considered: 
iploma  and  $25. 

Best  drawing,  plans  and  specifications  for  district  school  house, 
having  reference  to  heating  and  ventilation:  Diploma  or  Silver 
Medal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 
Board  adjoumed  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  January  4,  1882. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Springfield,  III.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  4, 1882, 
9  O'clock  A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present — President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Emery,  Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  "Vittum,  David,  Beaty, 
Judy,  Smith,  Pullen,  Gore,  and  Landrigan. 

Minutes  of  sessions  held  January  3  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  their  annual  report,  showing 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  year;  which,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  was. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landrigan, 

Becommitted. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred   the 
President's  ad^ess,  was  received,  and, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 

Adopted : 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  refertred  the  President's  address,  would  beg  leave  to 
report  that  they  have  read  the  report  with  much  Interest,  and  commend  the  sufirffestions 
contained  therein  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  general  public. 

The  committee  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  covering 
the  several  recommendations  made  by  the  Presidenti 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  the  President  concerning  the  holding  of  Far- 
mers' Institute  Meetings  is  most  heartily  approved,  and  your  committee  recommend 
the  holding  of  at  least  one  institute  meeting  in  each  Congressional  district  in  the  State 
during  the  year  1882. 
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Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  worthy  of  the  hearty  support  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State;  that  the  superior  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  students  In 
attendance  are  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  institution. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  erowine 
the  leading  crops  produced  in  this  State,  and  it  is  recommepded  that  a  comnoittee  o! 
three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  cooperate  with  the  Farm  Committee  of  the 
Industrial  University,  and  Individuals  throughout  the  State,  in  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments. 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  concerning  the  Fat  Stock  Shows  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  the  committee  favor  the  new  lot  suggested,  offering  premiums  for 
steers  returning  the  most  profit,  taking  into  consideration  th«  cost  of  production  since 
birth,  as  shown  in  a  verified  statement  to  accompany  each  application  for  entry. 

Resolved,  That  the  employment  of  expert  committeemen  by  the  Board  to  pass  upon  the 
live  stock  classes  at  the  State  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show  is  a  necessity,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  in  this  respect  are  most  heartily  approved,  and  suggested 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  LANDRIGAN. 
GEORG  8.  HASKELL. 

C.  8N0AD 

D.  E.  BEATY. 
SAMUEL  DY8ART. 

Committee. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried, 

That  the  preparation  of  programme  for  the  Institute  meetings, 
and  arranging  details  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  a^d  Industrial  Education. 

Mr.  Landrigan  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  PuUen: 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Board  be  and  are  hereby  requested  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Education,  and  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies  in  the  several  districts,  in  holding,  during  the  present  year. 
Farmers'  Institute  Meetings,  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  all  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  pursuits. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Smith  carried, 

That  the  special  order  for  7 :30  o'clock  this  P.  M.  be  the  consid- 
eration of  the  proposition  for  holding  of  a  Show  of  Fat  Stock  in  1882. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Beaty  carried, 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  report  a 
plan  likely  to  secure  the  cooj)(Bration  of  the  several  State  Agricultural 
Boards  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  the  Fat  Stock  Show  was 
held,  and  giving  the  exhibitions  more  of  an  international  character. 

The  President  appointed,  as  said  committee, 

Messrs.  Beaty,  Smith  and  Gillham. 

The  Auditing  committee  made  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Moore: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  admission  tickets, would  recommend 
the  following:  # 

A  season  coupon  ticket,  good  for  one  admission  each  day  of  the  Fair $1  50 

An  exhibiter's  season  ticKet,  good  for  admission  any  time  during  the  Fair 1  50 

Single  admission  (adult) 50 

Single  admission— children 25 

Carriage  ticket— single  admission\(one  or  two  horses) 50 

Vehicle— single  admission  (four  horses) 1  00 

Single  admission  ticket— person  and  horse 75 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  DYSART, 
JOHN  LA.NDRIGAk. 
CHARLES  SNOAD. 
Auditing  Committee. 
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Mr.    Gillham    introduced    the    following    resolution,    which    was 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beaty: 


Resolved,  That  the  President  be  ex  officio  a  itaember  of  all  standing;  oommittees  (except 
Finance  and  Auditing:)  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  party  next  namedin  the  committee  D6 
the  chairman  of  said  committee. 


Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Afirriculture  are  due  and  hereby 
tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  who  added  so  largely  .to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibit, 
and  contributed  so  generously  of  time  and  material  in  making  the  late  State  Fair  a  suc- 
cess. 

Resolved,  That  the  services  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Peoria  and  the  Sheriff  of  Peoria 
county  are  duly  appreciated,  and  these  eontlemen  deserve  especial  mention  for  attention 
shown  visitors,  as  well  as  for  their  untirinfir  efforts  in  preserving  order  and  ministering  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  all  in  attendance  at  the  Fair. 

Resolved,  That  the  railroad  companies  and  street  railroad  managers  who  cooperated 
80  earnestly  with  this  Board  in  increasing  the  attendance  at  the  Fair  are  especially  de- 
serving the  thanks  of  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
The  Board  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present:  President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Emery,  Eeynolds,  Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum, 
David,  Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  PuUen,  Gore  and  Landrigan. 

The  following  report  was  received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Beaty: 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  undersigned,  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  plan  of  Thomas  J.  Brown,  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  more  complete  meteorological 
data,  would  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  plan  is  comprehensive,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  information  collected  and  given  the  public  promptly. 

It  is  believed  that  these  results  can  be  secured  by  enlarging  upon  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  this  Board. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  thki  the  necessary  effort  be  put  forth  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Board  to  secure  a  meteorological  correspondent  for  each  county  in  the  State, 
to  tne  end  that  complete  and  satisfactory  reports  may  be  made  each  month. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  VITTUM,  Jb.. 
W.  M.  SMITH, 
CHARLES  SNOAD. 

Committee, 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  reports,  which  were, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Adopted. 
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TREASUKEKS  EEPORTS. 


Statb  op  Illinois 

In  account  with  JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Tbbasubeb 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


1881. 
January  5. 


Julyl. 


July  1. 


Cr. 

By  unexpended  apropr'n.  acc't  Library $889  31 

**     Museum 170  82 

•*     Crop  Reports..  207  50 

••     Bec'ary's  salary  100  00 

"     Curator 300  00 

By  amount  received  from  State  account  Fair 

premiums $3,000  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  Secre- 
tary's salary 2.400  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  clerk 
hire 1,500  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  por- 
ter   600  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  cur- 
ator   600  00 

'  i^mount  received  from  State  account  mu- 
seum           600  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  crop 

statistics 1.000  00 

'  amount  received  from  State  account  office 

expenses 1,000  00 

amount  received  from  State  account  li- 
brary   500  00 

By  amount  appropriated  for  county  a«Ticul- 

tural  boards 

Dr. 

To  premium  account  Illinois  State  Fair $3, 000  00 

"  salary  Secretary 2.133  30 

*•     Clerk 1,350  00 

**     Curator 600  00 

*•     Porter 600  00 

•  Library 166  27 

•  crop  statistics 1,089  91 

•  office  expenses 1,000  00 

To  unexpended  appropriation  salary  Sec'y $366  70 

^'                    *•                 •'        Clerk...  160  00 

Curator.  300  00 

Museum 670  32 

Crop  statistics .  167  59 

Library 1,223  04 

To  each  of  the  following  70  county  agricultural  boards. 
$100.  viz:  Adams.  Boone.  Brown.  Bureau.  Carroll,  Cass. 
ChampaifiSk.  Clark.  Coles,  Crawford.  Cumberland.  De- 
Kalb,  DeWitt.  Douglas,  DuPage,  Edgar.  Edwards. 
Effingham,  Fayette,  Ford.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Greene,   Hamilton.   Hardin.  Henderson,  Henry.  Iro- 

guois.  Jasper.  Jersey,  JoDavioss,  Kane.  Kankakee, 
endall.  Knox.  Lake,  LaSalle.  Livingston.  Logan. 
Macon.Macoupin,  Mason.  Massac.McDonough,  McLean, 
Menard.  Mercer.  Morgan.  Moultrie,  Ogle.  Perry.  Piatt, 
Pike.  Pope.  Richland.  Schuyler,  Shelby.  Stark.  St. 
Clair,  Tazewell.  Union, Vermilion.  Wayne^White, White- 
side. Will,  Williamson,  Winnebago  and  Woodford 


$1,667  13 


11,100  00 
7,000  OO'    $19,767  18 


$9.889  48 


2,877  65 


7,000  00 


$19,767  13 


Springfield,  Illinois,  January  3,  1882. 


JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treasurer. 
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'  IiiiiiNoiB  State  Boabd  of  Agbicultubb. 

In  account  with  JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Tbeasubeb. 


1881. 
Jan.      5 


State  Faib. 
Db. 


To  deficit  last  Fair . 


Cb. 


1882. 

July      I  ;By  amount  reoeived  from  State  for  premiums . 
Sept    30  ••        ••  *•  •*     PeoriaFair. 


Deo. 


Db. 

81  To  hotel  bills.  Board,  three  winter  meetings $460  75! 

"       ••       •*         *•       Fair 677  76 


Traveling  expenses  of  Board 

Printing  and  stationery 

Assistant  Superintendents 

Advertising 

Livery  

Police 

Meals  on  the  Fair  Grounds 

Lumber  and  material 

Expenses  departments 

Music 

Labor  on  Fair  Grounds 

Ice  water,  barrels,  rope 

Postage 

Blankets 

Use  of  furniture  on  Fair  Grounds., 

Clerk  hire,  department  work 

Clerks  Secretary's  office.  Fair 

*•      Treasurer's    '*        " 

Auditor's        **        "    , 

Gatemen  at  Fair , 

Treasurer's  commissions , 


To  premiums  paid— Class  A— Cattle $4,015  00 

Class  B— Horses 3.141  00, 

Class  C— Sheep 1.260  00 

Class  D— Swine 1,466  00. 

Class  E— Poultry 398  00 

Class  F— Mechanics 160  00 

Class  G— Farm  Products 652  00. 

Class  H-Hortlculture 974  00, 

Class  I-Fine  Arts 56  00 

Class  K— Textile  Fabrics 641  00 

Class  L— Natural  History 265  00 

Class  M— Speed 1,690  00 

Class  N— Education 316  60, 

Silver  medals,  etc 829  82 


1.038  60 

683  93 

1.393  26, 

748  20 

57155 

372  601 

706  501 

815  31 

427  08 

330  68 

241  40; 

213  70 

178  441 

187  41} 

42  60 

20  00 

83  50l 

45  00 

225  00, 

120  75 

280  50 

608  93 


To  deficit  Fat  Stock  Show 
To  balance 


15.663  32 


3.000  00 
S.S94  08 


Spbinofield.  III.,  January  3. 1882. 


JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treasurer. 
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Illinois  State  Boabd  of  Aoricultube. 

In  account  with  JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Tbbabubeb. 


1881. 

Fat  Stock  Show. 

Db. 

To  deficit.  Fat  Stock  Show,  1878 

$45181 
1.861  24 

578  18 

$2,89123 

Jan.      5 

1879 

••        ••         ••        "          ••       1880 

Cb. 
By  amount  rooeipts.  Fat  Stock  Show,  1881 

$2,967  75 
4.085  00 

Nov.    12 

*'       ••             *•         subscriptions.  1881 

Db. 
To  building  stalls  and  pens 

$7,052  75 

$660  00 

385  20 

300  00 

240  20 

185  20 

540  12 

384  78 

218  60 

59  00 

80  00 

77  00 

73  85 

102  00 

63  50 

66  60 

15  00 

30  00 

33  50 

750 

2;i5  73 

3.747  78 
3,323  00 

*•    Tiljfht-lnjf  FxpoRltion  Rilildlng  ,   .....     .     . 

*•  Music 

**  Traveling  expenses  of  Board 

* '  Expenses  awardinfir  committees 

"  Hotel  bills.  Board 

'  •  Ad  vertisinfif 

"  Printing  and  stationery 

"  Assistant  Superintendents 

"  Clerks.  Treasurer 

'*       *•       Auditing  Committee 

Secretary 

"    DnTork'^f^T'-f'r''^                      .    .    

*'  Police ...,...,.,,, 

••   P -rttiMfe,.. 

*'   Uso  fitoek  ficakia  **.,            

"   SiiWiiiiRt  bediihitj 

'*   Liibor^  fcjriiii«?  an*!  straw 

"  Entry  hihI  Htail  Fees  rctiirtied 

'*   Rirnt  E35pojjiftinn  Building 

To  premiums  paid — Class  A — Cattle 

$2.040  00 

""643'60 

472  pO 

156  00 

12  00 

Class  B— Horses 

Class  C— Sheep -. 

Class  D— Swine 

Class  E— Poultry 

\                                Previous  year 

Cb. 
By  deficit.  Fat  Stock  Show.  1878 

$451  81 

1.861  24 

578  18 

18  03 

• 1879 

1880 

1881 

2,909  26 

$9.962  01 

$9,962  01 

Spbinofield.  III..  January  3, 1882. 


JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treasurer. 
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The  Auditing   Committee  made  the  following  report,   which   was 
received  and  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Haskell: 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  year  of  the  Fair 
and  Fat  Stock  Show  is  presented  for  the  information  of  the  Board  : 


IB. 
Dt  of  pr 

BIONS. 

emiume 

No. 

Amount. 

Total. 

STATE    FA 
Cr. 
By  State  appropriations  accou 

. 

$3,000  00 

PAYING   ADMIR 

By  season  tickets 



886 
34.092 

$1,329  00 

17.046  00 

712  50 

330  00 

single  admission  tickets,  adults .-. 

*  *  sinsrie  admission  tickets,  ch 

ildren . 

*'  Aarriftfife  tiokflt*?.... 

Total  admissions 

88.488 

19. 417  50 

$3.402  33 
490  00 
84  25 

BOOTHS  AND  PRIVILBQE8. 

By  booths " 

entry  fees 

''stallfees ---  

1 

3.976  68 

Dr. 

TO  EXPENSES  OF  DBPABTMENTB. 

Class. 

caff 
III 

«3 

n 
0 

IT" 

0? 

It 

g 
£ 

A— Cattle 

$44  00 
36  00 
28  00 
15  00 
23  30 
31  60 

167  00 
33  00 
15  00 
17  50 
61  00 
17  50 
20  40 
36  00 

170  00 

120  75 

$5  00 
17  00 
12  35 

730 
16  10 

650 
11  60 
40  65 
20  50 

■"■9*46 

""'40'26 
22  15 
89  00 

"43 '75 

$10  50 
38  00 

19  00 
18  00 

18  25 

11  00 
24  25 

20  00 
13  50 
10  00 

12  50 
450 
4  50 

26  00 
61  00 
73  75 

13  50 
24  25 
63  00 
16  75 
65  00 

19  75 
10  50 

$20  00 
18  00 

■'is '66 
"24 '66 

110  50 
50  00 
41  50 

"■34'66 
34  50 
25  00 

$17  00 
23  60 
2100 
29  00 
28  33 
12  66 
27  00 
22  66 
15  00 
883 
11  00 
883 
433 

15  00 
282  98 
170  30 

16  66 
18  33 
32  00 
40  32 

""8 '42 
2  00 

$96  50 
52  66 
80  35 
69  30 
85  98 
61  66 
244  85 
116  31 
64  00 
.36  33 
93  90 
30  83 

29  23 
101  00 
664  68 
436  95 
160  06 
267  83 
183  75 

91  07 

341  93 

68  17 

30  50 

B— Horses 

C— Sheep 

D — Swine 

E — Poultry 

F—Mechanics — Sec.  1 

F— Mechanics— Sec.  2 

G — Farm  Products 

H— Horticulture 

I— Fine  Arts 

K— Textile  Fabrics 

L— Natural  History 

N — Education 

Marshal  of  Ring 

General  Superintendent 

Auditing  Committee 

President's  office 

Treasurer's  office 

225  00 
45  00 

Secretary's  office 

Reception  Committee 

Committee  of  Arrangements.. 
Forage  Department 

"u'oo 

18  00 

242  43 

Press  Department 

Total 

11138  95 

$583  98 

$577  75 

$372  50 

$815  31 

$3,488  44 
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AUDITOR'S  REPOBT-Contlnued. 


STATE  FAIB  EXPENSES. 


To  deficit  last  Fair,  1880 

*  deficit  Fat  Stock  Show.  1881. 
'  hotel  bills,  winter  meeting:.. 

•  printins  and  stationery  \ 

*  advertisins 

'  police 

'  lumber  and  material 

'  expenses  departments 

'  music 

•  labor.  Fair  Grounds 

•  ice  water,  barrels,  rope 

•  postage 

•  blankets 

*  use  furniture , 

•  eatemen.  Fair 

*  Treasurer's  commission 

*  clerk  hire  in  department 

'  premiums  State  Fair 

*  balance 


$266  82 

696  21 

460  75 

1.393  26 

57155 

706  60 

427  08 

S30  68 

241  40 

213  70 

178  44 

187  41 

42  50 

20  00 

280  50 

608  93 

83  50 

15.563  32 

733  19 


$26.394  08 


16.994  08 


.     FAT    STOCK    SHOW. 

Dr, 

To  deficit  Fat  Stock  Show  a878-$451.81).  a879-$l.  861.24),  (1880-$578.18), 

Or, 

By  amount  receipts  Fat  Stock  Show  1881 $2,967  76 

"  amount  subscriptions  Fat  Stock  Show  1881 4.085  00 


Vr. 


TO  EXPENSES  OF  DEPABTMENTS. 


Glass. 


A-Cattle 

B— Horses 

C— Sheep 

D— Swine 

E— Poultry 

F— Mechanics— Sec.  1 

Marshal  of  Ring 

General  Superintendent 

Auditing  Committee 

Secretary's  office 

Treasurer's  office 

President's  office 

Forage  department 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Ex-President 

Vice-President  15th  district.. 
Vice-President  18th  district. . 
Vice-President  8th  district.. 
Vice-President  3d  district.. 


:  B» 


CDC* 


$103  20 


$29  00 
12  00 
18  00 


40  00 
42  00 


77  00 
73  85 
80  00 


$289  85 


$185  20 


(Op: 
ma 


$11  50 
4  75 
8  50 
360 
460 


13  25 
16  40 


90  00 
75  80 


6  00 

7  00 


$240  20 


o 


$20  50 
42  00 
21  50 


12  00 
7  00 


82  75 
110  26 


58  25 
73  62 
80  25 
226 
560 
5  50 
15  00 
3  75 


^3 
o 


$103  20 

32  00 

115  75 

84  00 

21  50 

16  50 

700 

13  25 

176  15 

184  10 

80  00 

148  25 

149  42 
80  25 

225 
10  50 
12  50 
15  00 

3  75 


$640  12!$12S5  37 


$2.89123 


$7.052  75 


$1.^5  37 
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AUDITOB'S  REPOBT-Contlnued. 


FAT  STOCK  SHOW  EXPBM8BS. 

To  building  stallu  and  pens $660  00 

••  lighting  Exposition  building 385  20 

•*  music 300  00 

••  advertising 384  78 

•'  printing  and  stationery 218  60 

*•  doorkeepers 102  00 

**  police 63  50 

*'  postage 66  60 

•*  use  of  scales 15  00 

^'  sawdustfor  bedding 30  00 

**  labor,  forage  and  straw 33  60 

'*  entry  and  stall  fees  returned 7  50 

^'  rent  of  exposition  building 225  73 


premiums. 


By  deficit . 


Or. 


$2,492  41 
3.823  00 


$9,962  01 


$2.909  26 


$9.962  01 


ILLINOIS    8TA.TE    FAIR. 

EXPENSES  or  DEPARTMENTS  FOB  THE  PAST  FOUB  YEAB8. 


V 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Class  A— Cattle 

$7153 

139  79 
83  70 

113  20 
61  81 
68  67 

143  88 
53  58 
8558 
70  00 
88  00 

14100 

$189  62 
842  93 
115  42 
120  07 

92  15 
115  00 
206  58 
132  20 
178  81 
148  10 

85  80 
206  00 

58  25 

$137  63 

187  23 
123  75 
109  38 

97  68 
108  83 
189  42 
148  47 
100  38 
88  32 
58  25 
145  33 
32  25 
85  50 
153  16 
418  50 
483  96 
129  16 
169  38 
183  90 

188  08 
27  67 

155  25 

$96  50 
132  66 

B — Horses 

C— Slieep 

80  35 

D— Swine 

69  80 

E— Poultry 

85  98 

F— Mechanics — Sec.  1 

61  66 

F— Mechanics— Sec.  2 

244  86 

G — Farm  Products 

116  31 

H— Horticulture— Bee.  1 

H — Horticulture — Sec.  2. 

[      6400 

I— Fine  Arts 

86  33 

K— Textile  Fabrics 

98  90 

L— Natural  History 

30  83 

N — Education     

29  28 

"Marshal  of  Bing 

12125 

81183 

314  22 

216  80 

249  33 

30  88 

116  00 

28  50 

84  67 

169  83 
870  50 
527  32 
230  71 
277  00 
186  17 
144  25 
128  50 
122  25 

101  00 

Oenerai  Superintendent 

664  68 

Auditing  Committee 

436  95 

Secretary's  efflce  

183  76 

Treasurer's  office 

267  83 

President's  office 

160  66 

Beception  Committee 

91  07 

Commmittee  of  Arrangements 

341  93 

Forage  Department     "                             .x.  ..  ....... 

68  17 

Bespeotfully  submitted. 

CHABLES  SNOAD. 
JOHN  LANDBIGAij. 
SAMUEL  DYSABT. 

Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vittum, 
The  Auditing  Committee  were  authorized  to  purchase  one  hundred 
police  badges  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds, 

—19 
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The  Finance  Committee  made  a  report,  which  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed, and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  re-committed. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 
The  Board  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Scott  in  the  chair. 

Present— President  Scott,  Ex-President  Gillham,  Vice-Presidents 
Reynolds,  Haskell,  Moore,  Dysart,  Snoad,  Cobb,  Vittum,  David, 
Beaty,  Judy,  Smith,  Pullen  and  Gore. 

Mr.  Dysart  moved  that  the  vote  adopting  the  report  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee,  fixing  the  price  of  admission  tickets,  be  reconsidered. 

Adopted. 

The  report  was  discussed  and  the  motion  to  adopt  was  lost. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Dysart  carried. 

That  the  price  of  admission  tickets  for  the  Fair  of  1882,  be  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Gillham  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  excessively  fat  animals  entered  in  the  breeding  classes  will  be  excluded 
from  competition  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  and  judsres  are  instructed  not  to  award  pre- 
miums to  animals  that  have  been  injured  for  the  bestresults  in  breedinefrom  overfeeoinflr. 

The  Finance' Committee  made  the  following  reports,  which  were 
adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bejmolds: 


TREASURERS  REPORT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  Finance  Committee  would  bes  leave  to  report  that  they  have  carefully  examined 
the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  John  W.  Bunn.  for  the  year  ending  January  3d.  1882. 
with  approved  vouchers  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Department,  which  have  been  compared 
with  the  warrants  of  the  Secretary  and  premium  checks. 

The  vouchers  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  we  find  correct,  and  recom- 
mend  for  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMORY  COBB. 

W.  M.  SMITH. 

D.  W.  VITTTUM.  Jb.. 

Finance  Committee. 

auditor's  report. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

The  Finance  Committee  beg  leav ,_, 

Auditing  Committee,  and  vouchers  for  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair  and 


The  Finance  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee,  and  vouchers  for  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  State  T  ' 
Fat  Stock  Show,  held  the  past  year,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommend  that  Assistant  Superintendents  serving  at  the 
next  Fair  be  paid  three  dollars  per  day  and  board,  while  on  duty— that  assistants  be 
allotted  the  several  departments  at  the  next  Fair  as  follows:  Class  A.  two;  Class  B.  three; 
Class  C,  one;  Class  D.  one;  Class  E.  one;  Class  F— Sec.  1,  one;  Class  F—Seo.  2.  one; 
Class  G.  one:  Class  H.  two;  Classes  I  and  L.  one;  Class  K.  two;  Class  N.  one;  Auditins^ 
Committee,  three;  Marshal  of  Ring,  two;  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  three. 
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'i'he  Committee  would  further  recommend,  that  the  Secretary  open  a  set  of  books,  show- 
ing in  detail  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EMORY  COBB. 
D.  E.  BEATY, 
D.  W.  Vin'UM.  Jb., 
W.  M.  SMITH, 

Finance  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cobb,  were  adopted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  majority  and  minority  report  of  committee 
appointed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  State  and  Provincial 
boards  of  Agriculture  in  the  Fat  Stock  Show : 

Whebeas.  The  annual  Fat  Stock  Show  established  by  this  Board  in  1878  at  Chicago,  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  to  the  breeding  interests  of  this  country,  and  deyeloped  into 
an  institution  of  national  and  even  international  scope  and  iniportance.  and 

Whebeas,  It  ia  desirable  and  equitable  to  adopt  all  proper  methods  in  the  management 
of  this  show,  to  ensure  continued  public  confidence  in  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  the 
awards  of  prizes;  therefore  be  it 

Bpsolved,  That  the  seve)*al  Provincial  and  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  be  reauested  to  publish  the  premium  list  of  the  Fat  Stock  show  In  their 
respective  premium  lists. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  organizations  mentioned  be  cordially  and  earnestly  requested 
to  appoint  a  single  judge  to  serve,  jluring  the  show,  said  judge  to  be  a  practical  expert 
butcher,  having  extended  experience  In  buying  and  butchering  the  best  class  of  meat  ani- 
mals of  the  several  leading  Imported  breeds  of  stock  and  their  crosses  or  grades. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be.  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  the  beforementioned  agricultural  bodies,  and  request  an 
early  and  favorable  response. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby,  also  instructed  to  invite  said  Agricul- 
tural organizations  tu  send  delegates  to  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  as  well  as  to  our  regular 
State  F^r. 


CLASS   A— CATTLE. 

REPORT  OF  W.  M.  SMITH.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
to  Fat  Cattle  at  the  late  Fat  Stock  show. 

Owing  to  Illness,  which  prevented  my  attendance.  Mr.  Beaty  most  acceptably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  this  class: 


o 

* 

i 

Breed,  Ettv 

:  o 

■  *t 

■  t^ 

4 

n 

n 

■  a 

■  T 

OS 

?^ 

■  2. 

■  o 

'.  ** 

n 

t   a 

•n  CO 

1 
1 

2 

Shorthorn  steers      .                 ._         i>. ».*...,..*. 4,** «-».*- 

3 

7 

ID 
1 

tiso 

Shortbom  eows.^...^, ^4.-,,,,.. ,,,-,. , 

4 

m 

Total 

Hereford  eteers  .^^-,.„,^,^.,.,.* ,.,  *,,*,.^....-..-, 

2 

7 

— 

1 

U 

3 
3 

GO 

1180 

50 

St 

Hereford  cows  <*              *                           *•-      .*>*.* 

9 

00 

Total -_.... 

Devon  steerft^ . ___** «....,,..<..... 

2 

;     3 

S 
8 

mo 

11 10 

a 

3 

3 

m 

s 

Devon  eowa...^.^*,*^.^.-,,,,,,    ^,..*...^^^.„ ^^,. 

Total , 

3 

3 

3 

..,. 

s 

1240 

1170 
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Number  of  Entries,  Premitcms  Offered,  etc. — Continued. 


;                                     Breed  *eto. 
1                                             • 

n  » 

II 

-  E 
:  g 

K'         b* 

tiC  ; 
:  S  i  =" 

ST 

:  B 

;  a 

il 

1   ? 

4  Other  iMim  b«ul  breods,  [*toers,T._. 

*..* 

,.., 

''% 

4  Other  pure  beef  breeds,  cows., ,..,****.* , 

'" 

'- 

^ 

'       Total ...,.,._-....„„.,.,,. 

m 
m 

S'Qrrnlos  or  erosflcSi  steers., _ -,^.»,,,,^^^,,^,    ^,,^ 

34 

33 

73 
2 

*^ 

5  Gradfip  or  crosses* eowa ^ , * ..,. 

2 

' 

Total „, 

S  Sweensttikeis  rlnjifi. - — ,,., 

34 
25 

33 
27 

2 

a 

74 

m 
m 

G 
6 
G 
10 

134* 

100 

676 

154) 

75 

im 

225 

7  Grand  swGepauJ£0&-.. .».».,.„„„. ..-„.....,.*. 

I<N) 

8  Car  loads ,...., „, 

9  Dress«<3   buUoeks, »..„ , 

10  Drf'iSftod  bulto<^ks,  sweepstakes ..-,,..^-^.--,.,,,, 

4 
3 

8 
2 

.. 

,.,. 

450 

U  BofivleM  fat  wteer.* ^, ,,*,,-,.*.*,*,,. ,,.,.,.-_., 

ISO 

12  EarlK  maiuritsr. ...-,, 

Grand  total..,,, ,......„,,_.,,,,.,,,.,., 

10 

10 

10  ..., 

sas 

S3i    U 

25    n 

^ 

12.775 

tioio 

1 

Bespeotfally  submitted, 

W.  M.  SMITH, 

Supt  Class  A.  Cattle. 


CLASS  B-HOESES. 

REPORT  OF  D.  E.  BEATY,  /Superintendent 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  not  as  large  as  expected. 

The  horses  were  superior  specimens  of  the  several  breeds,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  followinfir.  there  was  one  roadster,  three  trotters,  five  Norman, 
one  English  draft,  and  three  Clydesdale  horses  on  exhibition: 


Kame  and  Foatofflce  of  Ex  ht  biters. 


Date  of 
Birth. 


St 


K &me  of  Animal. 


Br«ed« 


Lewb  Adams, 
A.  H,  Taylor, 


J 


CWeago.„., ,..;Oct.,    ]^«  „ 

JUilQ,     11*76 

.,„jAprU.  Iijf73 

.,.,,,,,,.,..,...., Mafi 

David  aic'Kay,  Chicago ..-.. _,.  Oct., 

May, 


'•  ■*       ., .„.JJune. 

*•       __.. .ijuiy. 

Crump  acker*  Winter  &  Co.,  Wostvllle,  Iiid„S  April. 

..  May. 
,,|' April. 


Vetoe.  .,* , 

Graud  tTnioD 
iMontsomory. 

1SC7  ....iPlorida . 

1K7,'> '  16 1 0  Y  ounff Conqu  eror 

1877  1765: Maris.  . 

IJ^S  leaslLochiel 


1S74  1774' You  rut  Wallace,. 
I&75  1845  Sir  Wm.  Wallace. 


ItfH 
187S 

187VI 


Arifsvey., , 

What- Y cm  Want. 
V^idocQ  ,..**,..,... 
Al^rlan..,,..,... 


Roadster 

Trotter -„,„. 

Sforman 

Enffllsh  Draft 
Clydesdale... 

l4^ormaa ...««« 


Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  BEATY. 

Supt.  Class  B.  Horses. 
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CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

REPORT  OF  E.  B.  DAVID,  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  have  to  report  a  good  display  in  the  sheep  rings  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of  1881. 

Ten  individuals  and  firms  representing  three  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
in  attendance,  with  animals  of  all  the  breeds  and  types,  in  their  purity  and  with  their 
crosses  and  grades. 

In  the  car-load  lots,  of  which  there  were  two.  were  to  be  seen  some  animals  not  so  fat 
as  desirable,  though  the  average  was  fair,  while  in  the  other  pens  were  some  that  would 
make  a  creditable  record  when  guaged  by  the  highest  meat  standard,  and  were  a  credit 
both  to  the  men  who  bred  and  fed  them  and  the  oreed  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  points  of  excellence. 

The  displays  were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  mutton  breeds,  only  eleven  Fine 
Wool  sheep  being  in  the  pens. 

Of  these  latter,  the  ten  wethers  shown  under  the  special  ottering  of  the  Board,  because 
above  the  age  to  which  the  listed  otTerings  would  apply,  made  quite  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  show.  The  interest  about  the  pens  holding  these  sheep  was  divided  between  the 
ten  fleeces  (averaging  in  weight  over  eighteen  pounds)  sheared  from  the  exhibited 
animals  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

Inasmuch  as  Merino  sheep  do  not  mature  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  other  breeds,  I 
recommend  that  the  oflferings  in  some  of  the  Fine  Wool  rings  in  future  shows  be  regu- 
lated to  admit  Merino  sheep  without  limit  as  to  age,  with  the  understanding  that  the  age 
of  such  animals  be  accurately  stated  and  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  judgment 
of  the  awarding  committee. 

Where  such  fleeces  as  those  displayed  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  can  be  yearly  taken  from 
sheep  weighing  130  to  150  pounds,  there  will  always  be  found  men  to  contend  that  such 
animals  offer  a  better  return  for  the  labor  and  cost  of  raising  to  maturity  than  is  to  be 
secured  from  those  of  the  more  commonly  recognized  mutton  varieties. 

I  deem  it  of  great  public  interest  that  all  inquiries  after  facts  be  relieved  of  doubt  on 
this  point  so  far  as  the  consistent  action  of  the  Board  can  assist  them  to  available  facts. 

No  sheep  were  slaughtered  during  the  show.  The  entry  books  showed  but  one  ring 
filled,  and  one  of  the  parties  to  this  declined  to  bring  out  his  sheep  when  called  upon  to 
do  so.  This  slaughtering  test  seems  so  essential,  in  determining  the  merits  of  meat  pro- 
ducing animals  that  some  means  should  be  employed  for  compelling  the  owners  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  preihlum  animals  to  submit  them  for  such  purpose. 

If  the  premiums  offered  are  not  sufficiently  large,  they  can  be  increased;  or  the  owners 
of  certain  animals  (to  be  designated  in  the  premium  list)  may  be  required  to  turn  such 
animals  over  to  the  Board  at  a  value  determined  by  competent  and  disinterested  parties. 

This  feature  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  is  quite  too  important,  and  its  lessons  are  too  gener- 
ally needed,  for  it  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  blank  in  future  exhibitions,  and  I  trust  some 
means  for  an  improvement  over  the  show  of  1881,  in  this  particular,  will  be  devised. 

The  48  premiums  awarded  during  the  show  were  distributed,  territorially,  as  follows: 
28  to  Illinois;  1  to  Kentucky;  4  to  Michigan;  15  to  Canada. 

The  decisions  of  awarding  committees  were  very  generally  accepted  courteously,  even 
when  not  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  and  expectation  of  exhibiters  and  visitors. 

I  submit  herewith  a  tabulated  statement  of  entries,  offerings  and  awards: 


Brieed*  eto. 


Long  Wools,  wethers . 
Long  Wools,  ewes 


Total 

Middle  Wools,  wethers  . 


15  Middle  Wools,  ewes . 
Total 


16 


Fine  Wools,  wethers . 


16  Fine  Wools,  ewes 
Total 
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Entries.  Offerings  and  Awards — Gontinuea. 


t 

Breed,  etc. 

ii 

'     CO 

:  c 
:  S 

If 
3.- 

•     C 

at 

11 

:  0 

17 

Grades  or  Crosses,  wethers 

2 

1 

4 

8 

9 
11 

ni 

$67 

17 

Grades  or  Crosses,  ewes  ^ 

4 

6 

62 

Total  

3 

10 
8 

8 

9 
6 

9 

5 

8 

20 

24 
17 

$160 

75 
75 

$129 

18  Sweepstakes,  wethers 

75 

18  SwflAnHtAtAa.  a  was 

75 

Total 

13 

15 

18 

41 

14 

6 
2 

$150 

80 
50 
90 

$150 

19  rVmnd  ftWAAnfttAlcAft 

80 

20 
?ll 

Heaviest  fat  sheep 

50 

Car- loads,  wethers  

90 

Grand  total 

30 

40 

29 

121 

$920 

$648 

^ 

Dressed  Sheep,  wethers— Silver  Medals  offered 

8 

W! 

Dressed  Sheep,  ewes —         **           **           *'      

8 

Total 

a 

Respectfully  submitted, 


E.  B.  DAVID. 

Supt.  Class  C—Sheep. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

REPORT  OF  DAVID  GORE,  SupeHntendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  exhibit  of  Swine  the  past  year  was  a  srreat  improvement  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  both  in  quality  and  number  of  animals  exhibited. 

The  following  table  irives  the  number  of  entries,  amount  of  premiums  offered  and  paid 
in  this  department  at  the  last  Fat  Stock  Show: 


Breed,  etc. 

a 

:  B 

4 
H 

11 

11 
:  ? 

^ 

Berkshire,  barrows 

1 

2 

.... 

1 
2 

$60 
60 

$12 

W 

Berkshire,  sows 

20 

Total 

8 

8 

1 

.... 

"2 

3 

3 
8 

$100 

50 
50 

$32 

?A 

Poland  China,  barrows 

25 

'M 

Poland  China,  sows  

82 

Total 

4 

1 
1 

2 
"2 

6 

1 
3 

$100 

50 
50 

$57 

?.5 

Chester  White,  barrows 

12 

?J> 

Chester  White,  sows 

24 

^  Total 

2 

2 

4 

$100 

$86 
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Entries,  Premiums  Offered  and  Awards — Continued. 


* 

Breed,  etc. 

1^ 

■  s 

1  1 

1! 

si 

if 

^ 

Easex,  barrow*., .-,  —  -..„„,,.,.„,.. , 

3 
3 

t 

50 

*?^ 

% 

Ee^ozc,  sows...^ .,.- *. 

2 

Tntal  ....„_, _,,„ _.. * , 

3 

I 
3 

i       R 

lluO 

$70 

32 

r\ 

Grades  or  Crosses,  ba-rrows _ ,* *-,._*. 1 

3 
4 

3 

7:7 

GradtiH  or  Crossfia,  sowra  -,,.,,,,.*„...,„.,,„„,*,,,,„. 

45 

TotaJ  .*.„.,. ...-..,. ,„ ,  ,.-,„ 

3, 

7 
7 

~1J 

G 

& 

7 

9 

IS 
14 

17 
11 

1100 

so 
w 

lion 

60 

to 

■/H 

Kwi^Cpatakos^  bflJTOtt'S,,,.,..,,,,^^,,,,*^,^,,^..,,,,^.^*^.,*. »,*,,,*» 

im 

Bweep&takes.  sows  .. ,.,.. - .-..„...,„, >_.. 

50 

Total ,-.. .-..-.- 

1109 

*> 

GtAnii^  sweepstakes ....-, «._. 

50 

W 

Heaviest  fat  hoff ., * *, * — . -«* 

hi] 

^t 

Oiir-loada.  barrows .., 

Gr&nd  total ....„.„ 

^     ta 

B4 

1790 

%m 

BespeotfuUy  submitted. 


DAVID  GORE, 

Supt  Class  D— Swine. 


CLASS  E— POULTEY. 

REPORT  OF  H.'  D.  EMERY.  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  ' 

As  Ruperintendont  of  Class  E  at  the  Chioaffo  Fat  £took  Show,  I  beg  leave  to  report  only 
■a  moderate  show,  but  of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  premiums  olTered  and  paid  to  this  class,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  entries: 


f 

Breed,  etc. 

11 

ll 

•or* 

m 

Turkeys 1 

7 
13 
15 
13 

5 
11 

3 

25 
25 
25 
25 
38 

114 

f» 

Geese 

a 

84 

Ducks  

25 

85 

Asiatic  Fowls 

25 

.% 

Fowls  other  than  Asiatics  

14 

»7 

Dressed  poultry , 

25 

.38 

Displays,  etc 

30 

Total  

67 

1188 

$156 

Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  D.  EMERY. 

Supt  Class  E— Poultry. 


The  special  order  being  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  holding 
a,  Show  of  Fat  Stock  in  1882,  and  coming  up, 
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«        Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried, 

That  the  Board  proceed  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  Show 
of  Fat  Stock  early  in  November,  1882. 

The  following  reports  were  considered  and  adopted: 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

REPORT  OF  W.  M.  SMITH.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  the  same  classlfloation  of  premiums  for  Glass  A,  Cattle^ 
for  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of  1882  as  published  in  the  premium  hst  of  1881,  with  the  necessary 
change  to  admit  spayed  heifers  to  competition  in  all  rings  with  steers  of  similar  acres  and 
breeds;  wouldfurther  recommend  the  additional  lot  sufirtrested  in  the  annual  address  of 
the  President,  viz:  a  lot  for  the  encourafi^ement  of  the  most  economical  production  of 
beef,  with  the  specification  that  all  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed  and  verified 
statement,  giving  cost  of  production  from  date  of  birth. 

Premiums  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  ring. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  SMITH. 

Supt  Class  A— Cattle. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  to  amend  was  clirried,  requiring  exhibiters. 
to  testify  on  oath  as  to  the  age  of  animals  entered  in  the  rings  for 
early  maturity. 

Beport,  as  amended,  adopted. 


CLASS  B— HOESES. 

REPORT  OF  D.  E.  BEATY.  SupeHntendeni. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

I  would  recommend  that  the  same  privllecres  be  srranted  exhibiters  of  horses  at  the  next 
Fat  Stock  Show,  as  published  in  the  Fat  Stock  premium  list  for  1881. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  E.  BEATY. 

Supt  Class  B—Horses. 


CLASS  C— SHEEP. 

REPORT  OF  E.  B.  DAVID,  Superintendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

It  is  recommended  that  fine- wool  wethers  and  ewes  two  years  old  or  over  be  hereafter  ad- 
mitted to  competition  in  the  lot  for  fine  wool  sheep  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show;  also  .that  slaughter 
tests  be  confined  to  wethers,  the  premium  for  dressed  sheep  to  be  $10.00  for  each  of  the 
three  acres. 

The  premium  Ust  and  rules  as  published  in  the  last  premium  list  are  recommended, 
with  the  changes  npted  above. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  DAVID. 

Supt.  Class  C— Sheep* 
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CLASS  D— SWINE. 

REPORT  OF  DAVID  GORE.  Superintendent. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture:  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  same  classification  of  premiums  and  rules  be 
adopted  for  the  swine  class  at  the  Fat  Siock  Show  of  1882  as  publisned  in  the  premium  list 
for  1881.  with  a  first,  second  and  third  premium  of  $20.  $10  and  $5,  respectively. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  two  premiums  of  $10  each  be  offered  for  dressed  car- 
casses for  barrow  1  and  under  2  yearx  of  age,  and  barrow  under  1  year  old,  all  pure  breeds, 
crosses  or  grades  of  the  ages  named  to  be  eligible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  GORE. 

Supt  Class  D— Swine.     < 


CLASS  E-POULTEY. 

REPORT  OF  H.  D.  ElIERT.  SupeHntendent, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Agriailture: 

I  would  recommend  the  same  classification  of  premiums  for  the  poultry  class  as  offered 
at  the  last  Fat  Stock  Show,  with  the  same  rules. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  D.  EMERY. 

Supt.  Class  E— Poultry. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Haskell  carried, 
That  the  same  provision  be  made  for  the  exhibition  of  articles  in 
Class  F,  Mechanics,  as  published  in  the  Fat  Stock  premium  list  for 
1881. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dysart, 
The  same  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  for  the   Fat  Stock 
Show  of  1882,  as  published  in  the  premium  list  of  1881,  with  neces- 
sary changes  in  dates. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried. 
That  the  selection  of  committeemen  to  serve  at  the  Fat   Stock 
Show  be  deferred  imtil  the  meeting  of  the  Board  during  the  week 
of  the  next  State  Fair. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Snoad  carried. 
That  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of  1882  be  opened  to  the  public  Thurs- 
day, November  16,  1882,  and  continue  until  the  followmg  Thursday 
night  at  10  o'clock. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried. 
That  the  usual  number  of  premium  lists  be  printed  of  the  State 
Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show.    Also,  that  the  usual  number  of  compli- 
mentary tickets  for  the  Fair  and  Fat  Stock  Show  be  provided,  and 
distributed  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Cobb  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Liter-State  Ag- 
ricultural Convention,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  represent  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  a 
meeting  of  the  convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington  in 
January,  1882,  It  being  doubtful  about  his  ability  to  attend,  he  had 
appointed  Charles  F.  Mills,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  as 
his  alternate. 
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Motion  of  Mr.  Eeynolds  carried, 
That  the  Board  approve   of   the   appointment   of  Mr.  Mills,  and 
that  he  be  granted  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. . 

Motion  of  Mr.  Vittum  carried, 
That  Secretary  Fisher  be  ^ante4  leave  of  absence   to  .attend  the 
series  of  agricultural  conventions  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  Jan- 
uary, 1882. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Snoad  carried. 
That  the  actual  traveling  expenses  of  the  trip   to  Washington,  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  of  the  following  gentlemen,  be  paid  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  viz: 

John  P.  Eeynolds,  D.  B.  Gillham,  George  S.  Haskell,  8.  D.  Fisher, 
and  Charles  F.  Mills. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried, 
That  committeemen  be  appointed  for  the  Fair  in  the  usual  way, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  blanks  showing  the  number  and  lot  of  each   committeeman 
the  several  congressional  districts  are  entitled  to. 
Motion  of  Mr.  Cobb  carried, 
That  the  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Chicago,  and    the   hotel 
expenses,  while   on  duty,   of   judges   selected   to    serve  at  the  Fat 
Stock  Show,  be  paid  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  Secretary  Inter-State  Exposition  Co.,  of  Chic^o, 
tendered  the  use  of  the  Exposition  Building  for  holding  the  next  Fat 
Stock  Show,  upon  the  same  terms  for  rent  as  heretofore,  viz :  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  gate  receipts. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dysart  carried. 
That  the  proposition  of  the  Exposition  Building  Company  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  auth- 
orized  to  enter  into   contract  for  the   use  of   the  building  on  the 
terms  proposed. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Gillham  carried, 
That  the  salary  of  the  Curator  of  Museum,  and  Janitor,  each  be 
increased  ten  dollars  per  month  from  January  1,  1882. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were 
read,  and, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dysart, 
A^dopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Judy, 
The  Board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 
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Reports  from  County  Agricultural  Boards. 


The  financial  reports  of  the  County  Agricultural  Boards,  and  other 
societies  in  this  State,  holding  Fairs  in  1881,  are  presented  herewith. 

The  reports  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  various  departments,  and 
other  matters  usually  published  in  connection  with  the  reports,  are 
tabulated,  and  follow  the  financial  exhibits: 


ADAMS    COUNTY. 

Ofpicbrs. — President,  George  W.  Dean,  Adams;    Secretary,  Rich- 
ard Seaton,  Camp  Point;  Treasurer,  Moses  C.  Welsh,  Camp  Point. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report , 

* '  deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortfirafre) . . . 
**       interest  on  previous  indebtedness , 

received  in  1881.  fees  (fi:ate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits , 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

reoeivedl881.  State  appropriation 

*'      received  1881,  other  sources , 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  18SI.  for  real  estate,  building  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness , 

remaining  in  treasury j 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$2. 556  00 

746  08 

1.235  68 


1.759  73 


$620  68 


4,800  70 

479  70 

50  00 

100  00 

239  41 


$6,290  39;      $6.290 ; 


BOONE  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  John   Hannah,  Belvidere;  Secretary,  A.  E. 
Jenner,  Belvidere;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Peck,  Belvidere. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOB  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$688  13 

308  08 

1.119  31 


$64  74 


1.644  50 
216  00 


100  00 
40  00 


50  28 


$2.115  52      $2,115  52 
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BEOWN  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  John  J.  McDonald,  Mt.  Sterling ;  Secretary, 
Geo.  W.  Curry,  Mt.  Sterling;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Nokes,  Mound  Station. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

**      received  In  1881,  fees  (^ate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

•*      received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  othersources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

•  •      paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

•  *       paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'•      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness  

*•      remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$1.786  21 


1.979  50 
100  00 

1.200  80 
264  00 


$5.S30  51 


$2.473  20 

812  00 

AOlO 

100  00 

609  00 


1.786  21 


$5.830  51 


BUEEAU  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President.  Elijah  Dee,  Princeton ;  Secretary,  C.  P.  Bas- 
com,  Princeton;  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Trimble,  Princeton. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  CreilfiUry,  limt  report 

den<.'f  t.  Ift^t  re  port  1 1  acluding  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

•'       of  Icterpst  on  previous  indebtedness 

•*      reoBlved  in  ]8«l.ii^ei  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  ront«*  liiid  permits 

•*      rectilvodisei,  sale  stiares  of  stock 

ree*3iv-jd  issi,  ^mte  appropriation 

recolvT^d  18St.  othtT  sources 

pakl  18^1.  m  pr^mhijQs 

paid  l!^t,  for  Hbinl  esfAte.  buildings  and  permanent  imp*m*ts 

*  *       pai  d  1 88  L  f  o  t  eu  r  re  ri  i;  expenses  other  than  premiums 

•*       paid  \mi,  on  pr^vifius  year's  indebtedness 

'*     .remainlDgIn  troaaury 

•*      deflcift  [foaludlcg  dobt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$4,120  lU 
361  10 


Totals $7,98150 


2.423  25 
225  00 
838  28 


13  77 


$3.66135 

248  25 

10  00 

100  00 

121  90 


8.840  00 


$7,981  50 


CAEROLL  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Elijah  Bailey,  Mt.  Carroll;  Secretary,  Don. 
E.  Frazer,  Mt.  Carroll;  Treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Miles,  Mt.  Carroll. 

financial  EXraBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

$233  70 

* '      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

$1,467  50 

•  •      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

"      received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

2,210  20 

•*       booth  rents  and  permits 

292  24 

"       received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

••       received  1881,  State  appropriation 

100  00 

*  *      received  1881,  other  sources 

**       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

1,521  35 

'  •       paid  1881,  for  real  estate, buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
*'       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

937  ?1 

'•      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

'  •      remaining  in  treasury 

153  76 

•*       deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

1,243  78 

Totals I     $4,079  921     $4,079  92 
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CASS  COUNTY. 


Officers. — President,   C.  W.  Savage,   Virginia;    Secretary,  E.  W. 
Kaboum,  Virginia;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Conover,  Virginia. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  last  reft'^trt 

$16  97 

•*      dofloir,  laat  report  (in^'luding  debt  covered  by  mortfirage) 

•*       iBti'r<-'i*t  on  previous  indebtedness 

•'       reeuived  in'l*<!^!   ^  ■  -    [ate  and  entrance) 

l.Sll  95 

*'      booth  rf^ntfl  (tr               Its 

45  00 

"       ree<*Ued  18SI,                 es  of  stock 

*•      re<^Hv(^<l  ism.                ipropriatlons 

100  00 

**      rtit-iv-Ml  iv^i.                turoes 

374  16 

*'       pniil  l^^^l .  t(j  ]■; 

$1.155  75 

paid  IMM.  fui  ivHii  r  -a  ;e.  buildings  and  permanent  Imp'm'ts. 
**      pai'l  l>i->l,  for  purrt'iir  (expenses  other  than  premiums 

692  83 

•*      paid  IH-Si,  on  previous  jrear's  indebtedness 

« 

**       r&tiitLlniiig  in  troubury 

**       deficit  dncludiue  ilebt  covered  by  mortgage) 

Totals 

$1,848  U8 

$1,848  08 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  E.  E.  Chester,  Champaign;  Secretary,  Albert 
Dunlap,  Champaign;  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Columbia,  Champaign. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

**      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

•*      booth  renta  and  permits 

*'      received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

**      received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

**      paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  Indebtedness 

•'      remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $10,878  90     $10,878  90 


$7.560  42 
520  18 


1.515  30 
"■'783*66 


$1,965  65 
299  05 


100  00 
529  00 


7.485  20 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,  W.  B.  Wilson,  Flora ;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Shinn, 
Flora;  Treasurer,  Miss  Dora  Bider,  Flora. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


(No  Fair  held  in  1881.) 
Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

^  .  '*      booth  rents  and  permits 

*•      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

••      received  1881.  State  appropriation 

••      received  1881.  other  sources 

•*       paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  indebtedness 

•'       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. . 


$16  00 
128 


272 
*26"66 


$45  00 


$45  00 


$45  00 
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CUMBEELAND  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Wm.  A.  Berry,  Johnstown;  Secretary,  Geo. 
Bruster,  Majority  Point;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Boss,  Majority  Point. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  lost  report 

deficit  last  report  (including:  debt  covered  by  mortsrage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (eate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildines  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  olher  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$100  ( 


SOS  20 
i0S*87 
254 '65 


1761  62| 


IS08  65 
152  97 


100  00 


$761  62 


DeKALB  county— Sycamore. 

Officers. — President,  Hiram  Holcomb,  Sycamore;  Secretary,  B.  P. 
Wyman,  Sycamore;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Townsend,  Sycamore. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (Including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). .. . 


interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $1,410  261      $1,410  26 


$100  00 
10  00 


624  50 

26  40 

549  36 

100  00 


$18  76 


955  00 
188  17 


38  33 
70  00 


145  00 


DeKALB  COUNTY— Sandwich. 

Officers.— President,  P.   Baldwin,   Sandwich;    Secretary,   J.    M. 
Hummel,  Sandwich;  Treasurer,  M.  B.  Castle,  Sandwich. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  perinits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation » 

••      received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums _. 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
'*       paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals  . 


$1.002  98 


974  82 

'409"66 


$87  44 


1.901  17 
237  29 


50  00 
161  00 


$2.386  90      $2,386  90 
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dewitt  county. 

Officers. — President,    Jas.  A.  Wilson,  Clinton;   Secretary,  W.  B. 
Bundle,  Clinton;  Treasurer,  Edwin  Weld,  Clinton. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  last  report 

defloit.  last  report  (moludinfi:  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (eateand  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  safe  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  real  estate,  buildiners  and  permanent  imp'm'ts... 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (inoludinff  debt  covered  by  mortgafire) 


Totals. 


$925  00 
92  50 


1.093  50, 
245  95 
746  77 
76  00 


13.202  SO 


$25  90 


1,543  00 
598  40 

35  00 
100  00 

50  00 


23  58 
850  00 


13,202  30 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,    Isaac  Cosier,  Areola;   Secretary,   Chas.   G. 
Eckhart,  Tuscola;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Johnson,  Tuscola. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  trr?a&ur>-.  last  p^Tiort...  , 

df  n  I  i  r ,  lani  report  accludlnif  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 
*•       iDtivrL^st  on  previous*  IndeMcdneha... .  , 

re 'i.'JVi3d  hi  IH81,  fo*;?i  tsiit^  and  entraiicie) 

b<".'tfi  n^jts  and  ;-L^rmit».............. 

"       rernivi'd  \>^>},  ^alt'  filiartiflof  stock 

rei  ^'ivl.■El  i-i^si.Suiti^  Lippropritttloti.,.. 

re^ '  i^' d  \^\,  otbornovirces 

•*       pail  ]>^l.  In  preiiiluins.... ..>*.. -.. 

pain^^! ,  Cor  real  estate^  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

pj       :     '    r^jr  i^urrc*nt  PS pGQHes  other  than  premiums 

pi  u  ]ir*:^vIoy3  year^eindcbttMJiiess 

••       re  .:  Ill  treasury, ,......_,,.,..* 

detiidi  diL'-^ludlDg  dobt  covered  by  niottfirage) 


Totals. 


$1,994  66 
550  00 
39185 


I2.S36  51 


$4185 


1.810  06 
115  00 


100  00 
269  60 


$2,396  51 


DuPAGE  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  W.  B.  Patrick,  Lombard;   Secretary,  A.  D. 
Kelley,  Wheaton;  Treasurer,  Amos  Churchill,  Lombard. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

"      received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

**       paldl881,in  premiums -. 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$350  00 
28  00 


563  50 


304  15 


5  45 


$1,251  10 


$7  83 


583  65 
36  00 
27  00 
100  00 
146  62 


350  00 


$1,251  10 
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EDGAR  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,    W.  0.  Williams,    Paris;    Secretary,    H.   B. 
Adams,  Paris;  Treasurer,  R.  N.  Parish,  Paris. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  tr^jisury.  \u^i  rc"[iv.ri. ......,.,„ 

••  dcJl'it.  hi-tjH  r-*r]    iiLrENiJing  dobt  t^overedby  mortfirage) 

*•  int-'r-^T  nil  tTcvii.njrt  inijetitedncsa., 

**  re<-«'Lvii'd  in  IHJ^I,  ft^i^fi  i^AiB  and  ^ntrivui^e) 

bt'HiTfi  rents  And  pt^rmits.... 

**  rCN^^i  vod  in  11^1+  f*ii\ii  shares*  of  i^tock,,, 

"  re  t'hvd  1881,  State  upproprlation. 

"  rei  '  Ivr^d  18«1,  oitn;r  sfturoei*.,, 

**  piii'l  1^1,  In  prt^mlumj^ _. 

**  pjiti]  iKHi.for  ^^^Jll  estrtt*'.  tufldinj^i^  iind  permanent  imp'm'ts 

•*  priid  IhJ^U  fur  ^^urn.^nt  (^^ihilmi-h  tAhtr  than  premiums 

*'  puid  \>^\.  im  prt?viowrt  yiertKs  hiLlGl>E4HSni)ss 

"  retiiaiiiln*r  lii  trfasury...*.*, , 

•*  deflcit  dncUidlng  debt  oovared  by  mortjjage) 


Totals. 


$2,761  50 
250  00 
225  00 


956  99 


$4.193  49 


$861  00 


2.558  49 
276  00 


100  00 
406  00 


$4.193  49 


EDWARDS  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  John  Curtis,  Albion ;  Secretary,  Morris  Em- 
merson,  Albion;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Weaver,  Albion. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (inoludins:  debt  covered  by  mortgafire) 
••      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

••       paid  1881.  in  premiums 

* '      paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

"      paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remainingin  treasury 

' '      deficit  (Including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$1.434  00 
810  62 
267  95 


365  90 


$2.878  47 


$1,013  82 


1,451  40 
125  00 


100  00 
188  25 


$2,878  47 


EFFINGHAM  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  E.  H.  Bishop,  Effingham;    Secretary,  Owen 
Scott,  Effingham;  Treasurer,  A.  Gravenhorst,  Effingham. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  In  irca*ury.  last  report. _ 

defk !  t  J  iiat  report  itnciudinj?  debt  covered  by  mortgage). 

**       interest  on  previous  indc^nedness 

•*      re<:oivtd  ISki.  fo^Rifirnte  and  entrance) 

**       bootii  I'ents  niid  pertnitB....... 

•'       received  IRSKsnle shares  of  etotik 

*'       rei^eJvf^d  IHHI,  State  appropriation 

"       received  1881,  other  souroew 

paldisfli,  in  pr*5miumfe - .- 

pnid  issi,  for  real  estate,  buijdings  and  permanent  imp  m  ts 

•  •       puid  18SI .  fo r  e u  rrt^rt t  e x p&nses  other  than  premiums 

*•       rei'plved  18Hi,  on  prinious  year's  indebtedness 

••       remaining  irj  troaaurr^.  —  ^.^  —  - 

deflck  [iDcludintf  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals Il.*3*  04      $1,434  04 


$1.147  00 


205  89 
81  15 


$455  57 
75  67 
688  20 
100  00 
114  60 
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FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,  D.  M.  Clark,  Vandalia ;  Secretary,  L.  Easter- 
day,  Vandalia;  Treasurer,  Simeon  Perkins,  Vandalia. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

defloit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  morteage). . . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (eate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

re--'-"M '^T.  Rtntr  n^rropriation .„ 

re^''^iv*M]  1w^],  oThor  !*ourt'©R .* 

puki  1>W[.  In  preiniitma  .....,». 

paid  18SI,  for  real  estate,  building j*  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

puid  l^h  furt^urrentexpenfics  other  rhau  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  priwioxi8  year's  indebtedness 

remaitiingin  treasury...,.*................ 

deficit  (incJudlng  debt  oovered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$429  00 


4SS4ft 
■"if  "80 


$900  25 


$8  86 


453  S5 
11U25 


100  UO 
227  80 


$900  25. 


FOED    COUNTY. 


Officers. — President,    Chas.   Bogardus,   Paxton;   Secretary,   Geo. 
A.  Hall,  Paxton;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Grove,  Paxton. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  pernnts 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources , 

paid  1881,  in  premiums ._ 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

'  •      paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

*  *      paid  1881 .  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remainingin  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$1.786  90 

212  06 

1,051  76 

149  50 

94  21 


$3.234  43 


$45  97 


1.980  46 
383  00 


100  00 
776  00 


$3,234  43 


FEANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   P.  S.  Pope,  Benton;   Secretary,   John  W. 
Hill,  Benton;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury ,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (Including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

reci  ived  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$35  00 


832  001. 
100  00. 
374  971. 
35  00,. 


Totals. 


200  00  . 

-I- 


$3  77 


1,073  20 


100  00 


$1.376  971   $1,376  97 
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FULTON  COUNTY— Canton. 


Officers. — President,.   J.  B.    Gardiner,   Canton;    Secretary,  C.  A. 
Emry,  Canton;   Treasurer,  Inman  Blackaby,  Civer. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (Including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) i 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock i 

received  1881 .  State  appropriation i 

received  1881,  other  sources a ! 

"      paid  1881,  in  premiums J ' 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'tsj 

*  *      paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881 .  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$6  10 


2,017  00 
180  00 


$910  80 
446  15 
902  25 


50  00 
25  00 


Totals. 


18  90 


$2.278  10 


$2,278  10 


FULTON   COUNTY— Avon. 

Officers. — President,  W.  H.  Eose,  Avon ;  Secretary,  H.  P.  Town- 
send,  Avon;  Treasurer,  E.  M.  Nance,  Avon 

'  FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amountin  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). .. 

*•       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

**      received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  pernnts 

"       received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock , 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

**      received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

*  *      paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

*  *       paid  1881 ,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'*      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$71  39 


2,315  00 
329  25 


Totals. 


$1,857  00 
76  00 
631  97 
102  00 
433  88 


$3,099  85 


50  00 
334  21 


$3.099  00 


GALLATIN    COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  M.  M.  Pool,  Shawneetown ;  Secretary,  John 
L.  Eobinson,  Shawneetown;  Treasurer,  John  D.  Bicheson,  Shaw- 
neetown 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

$640  00 

' '      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . 

**      interest  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

* '      rece  ved  In  1881 ,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) : 

2.286  65 

•*      booth  rents  and  permits 

675  00 

* '      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

■ 

•*       rece  ved  1881,  State  appropriation 

100  00 

'  *       rece  ved  1881,  other  sources 

'*      paid  1881,  in  premiums 

$2.177  20 
475  00 
888  00 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

'*       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

' '      remaining  in  treasury 

161  45 

* '      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

Totals 

$3,701  65i      13.701  6& 
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GREENE  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,   Henry  Tunison,  White  Hall;   Secretary,  N. 
J.  Andrews,  CarroUton;  Treasurer,  L.  S.  Eldred,  CarroUton. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


AmountlD  tre(iwur>-,  hist  rnrmrt 

de tlcit.  last  rt?porr,  i i n •^ludinfir  debt  covered  by  morteafire) . . . 

**       inleieifit  on  pnjvlitus^  indebtedness 

'  *  •     receiv't^tl  in  l*«8l,  fvtys  ^jate  and  entrance) 

"       bootb  reuts  imd  iJi^nTiits 

*•       receheii  \^l,  ftak-  nimres 

*  •       reetii vpcl  iBfil ,  Stfit^i  a  i  ^propriaf ion 

"       ref*t*iv*id  1881,  oUit^r  ■<iurce8 

pnifl  isjtu  In  premUiinH 

pail!  iSHi ,  fur  nm!  Dsini»,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paii I  iNsi,  for  cijrrewT  ^-xpenses  other  than  premiums 

**       piki^J  lw;i,  MU  previous  gear's  indebtedness , 

"      remAhtiiitr  to  trert**ury 

**       deflrii  lirictudlng  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$1.993  25 

100  00 

1,814  26 

61  31 

434  96 


$4.403  78 


$192  63 


2.794  30 
371  60 


100  00 
946  35 


$4.403  78 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,  John  J.  Buck,  McLeansboro;   Secretary,  G. 
B.  Wheeler,  McLeansboro;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  McCoy,  McLeansboro. 

FDJ  ANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  rr.-^i-hiy.  la-T  j-^^i-ort 

*'      dc'ii'ir,  hi-i  n*[«Hi   iacludingdebt  covered  by  mortgage) 
••       internal  (tTi  iipvM  us  indebtedness 

re'rivcd  ill  limi.  fee.s  (gate  and  entrance) 

**       bi*  ibrerit«  and  pornnts 

re-cuvM  iKm,  sale  Rbares  of  stock 

rt -'^n^p/ij  l8?(l.8tnttMippropriation 

H"' 'ivaU  lasu  other  sources 

*'       pnn!  1S?I,  In  premiums 

'•      pjiiii  ii^N],  Fru  naj  '^i^tate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

"       piii'l  ]>iHi,  f.  I  ■  11  rr-itt  expenses  other  tlian  premiums 

'*       pjiil  ]h.s].<-n  ^innii -lis  year's  indebtedness 

"       remtilLiiiit^  \n  trt^asnry 

defleit  UricludiiiK  dt*bt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$2.440  00 
195  20 


1,305  00 


268  61 
636  20 
86  82 


$177  08 


1.509  10 
1.061  80 


100  <H) 
82  76 


2.000  00 


Totals I     $4.930  73      $4.930  73 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  A.  C.  Hammond,  Warsaw ;  Secretary,  James 
T.  Johnson,  Warsaw;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Hoppe,  Warsaw. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  Indebted ness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

ho^'.h  r — *"  ind  permits 

re  H     ale  shares  and  stock 

'*       re .  ;-.  1 ,  state  appropriation 

*  •       re  ■    L  V I  ■  1  1  ^^  L  ■  'ther  sources , 

**       piifd  i>-<t.  ill  [iiemiums .-. 

pi  ■   1  ^  *^ !     ■  I  j  I  lal  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
**       pi  :.i  'urrent  expenses  other  thnn  premiums 

pj  !  I  rjvious  year's  indebtedness , 

rei.j....jj,LH  in  treasury 

deilcit  uncludi  Dg  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$4.000  00 


$27«50 

1.500  OOl 

21  50; 


300  00 


2,500  001. 


$4,300  00       $4,300  00 
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HENDERSON  COUNTY. 


Officers. — President,  H.  M.  Whiteman,  Biggsville;  Recording 
Secretary,  R.  A.  McKinley,  Biggsville;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
George  W.  Holmes,  Biggsville ;  Treasurer,  George  McDill,  Biggsville. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in 


'V,  Ifljit  report  -  ,..._.,.*.,, , 

-(  report  fidcLiiiling  d«Gt  covered  by morttfOfire) . 

in  n  previous  iTidobt«dnt3«a , 

rC'  ■  K  I  ■!  iti  I^'^I.  foof*  <(tate  and  entrance) 

bdoih  i*iu[)^  and  permltw  ,... , 

re   <'ivi  d  1>4%1.  ^.ult*  i-^hi^rfjta  of  stock , 

ren^uj'i]  isKi,  sttLt^  fipproprtiition , 

ren  sv^'d  iHfiL  other  sources  „„*..,.*.. I 

piLuI  \^M,  In  pr<*Qdt]m& , 

pnul  irt>s|.  tor  reiif  t^sUle*  bulldin  -         1  permanent  imp'm'ts 

pi^jd  1M8U  for  currf3iit43xp«$iiBO»^  lan  premiums , 

paiii  iJ*8l,  Oil  prevtoua  year's  ir^i  less 

renudhiDir  In  treasury  .,....,.*._„„., 

deilrtt  dniiludingdt^bt  covered  by  mort^raffe) i 


$377  74 
28  00 


617  40 

75  00 

375  00 


$729  10 
154  90 


IflOOO 
127  76 


36139 


Totala I      $1,478  141     $1,473  14 


HENRY  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  N.  C.  Gilbert,   Geneseo;    Secretary,   R. 
Hinman,  Cambridge;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Shepard,  Cambridge. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including:  debt  covered  by  mortsrafire) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  In  1881,  fees  (^ate  and  entrance) 

•*      booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

*•      paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
^ '      paid  1881 .  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

pa'd  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

**      remaining  in  treasury  

"      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  


$1.554  00 
117  80 


Totals $6,775  73      $6,776  73 


2,908  00 

395  86. 

631  92' 

152  20 

16  95 


$6  92 


3,307  07 
793  45 


100  00 
166  49 


1,401  80 


IROQUOIS  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,    Daniel    Fry,    Watseka;    Secretary,    Robert 
Hayes,  Watseka;  Treasurer,  John  W.  Riggs,  Watseka. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  inn 


in 
re 
b< 
r€ 
re 
r( 
Pi 
PJ 
PJ 
PL, 


ry.  livrtt  report .„ 

Ifi-t  report  linclufiing  dcV>t  covered  by  mortgage). 


iv^'il  in  1881,  fuefi  {kaIc  and  entrance)  . 


th  ri[jtH  and  permU« 

■ii     I  l^i^l,  S4il(3  sliarcB  of  fltoek.. j |. 

i-tSl,  Stiito  appropriation..... I ' 

'.•<K},  Other  sounres  ,., , , j. 

irt  t:irL"mlums  ..........._.. $1,364  00  , 

■rrrjil  eeuUe,  bL^Jldi!:^  '  permanent  imp'm'ts , 

I  I  iitT^ril  expunaoh  ■  an  premiums j  387  OOi. 

.    :,  ujj  iiL'viouB  year'i?  lua. '  : . .    ess 

reuiaifiiiig  in  treasury  ...*..*. .., 

deflclt  dncluding  debt  covered  br  mortgage) 


$2.000  00 
601  00 


50  00 


Totals. 


900  00  . 


$2,651  00       $2,651  00 
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JACJL80N   COUNTY-Murphysboro. 

Officers.— President,  Philip  Kimmel,  Sr.,  DeSoto;  Secretary,  C. 
M.  Bradley,  Murphysboro ;  Treasurer,  Jefferson  Jenkins,  Murphys- 
boro. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


AjnountiD  lri*;8-.iii!v   luM  r^prirt                               

$118  75 

**      d^rs.  is.  la-'t  T' TMTt  I'ltioladliig  debt  covered  by  mortgage)... 
"       li!iitM"<^''t  iiti  jMt'virjiis  iud'pbtoiliieijB.          

»^ig 

"       rt-O'ivml  111  ift8t,  fdes  fffatu  and  (^ntf&titiOJ 

1. 181  29 

**       b^MJili  rente  aud  yi^rn^iis.. 

195  31 

**       r<'''<Mved  IHJ^I*  still!  hharea  of  atook      +** 

**       r(--<'ivfid  isst,  f%TBteappro|iH&t]oii 

'*       rC'^ii'lved  iBWli  otlier  sourc^B                  ^-_, 

"       p;n^l  isHU  in  prt^mlums*. ».,,,. 

968  95 
56186 

PH^^]  1^1.  for  real  R^^mto.  buHdinf^a  ami  r permanent  imp'm'ts 

••       paid  IiWl.  for  ciurroiit  expoosoB  other  tt^rm  premiums 

298  75 

*'      paid  iHKj.  on  prf!vioa8  y^?ar*8  indebtediif^as 

**       rftfii (lining  in  trtfiir^urT-      .*,»*,              

"       deflciiL  dncludin^  debt  covered  by  morigage) 

874  2i 

Totals 

$2,369  56 

$2.369  56 

JACKSON  COUNTY— Carbondale. 

Officers. — President,  James  M.  Scurlock,  Carbondale;  Secretary, 
Sam.  T.  Brush,  Carbondale ;  Treasurer,  James  M.  Richart,  Carbon- 
dale. 

financial  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

$420  82 

' '      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortage) . . . 

' '       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

' '      received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  Intrance) 

2. 152  95 

"       booth  rents  and  permits 

221  00 

"      received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

*'      received  1881,  State  appropriation 

"      received  1881,  other  sources 

84  92 

* '       paid  1881.  in  premiums 

$i,472  75 
454  23 
29103 
486  00 
175  68 

' '      paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

' '      paid  1881,  oi  previous  year's  indebtedness 

'  *      remaining  in  treasury 

*  *      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

Totals 

$2,879  69 

$2,879  69 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   James  E.    Freeman,    Newton;    Secretary, 
John  P.  Heap,  Newton;  Treasurer,  William  Johnson,  Newton. 

financial  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 
[No  Fair  held  in  1881. j 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage 

*•      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

rc'-eived  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

*'      booth  rents  and  permits 

••       received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

**       received  1881,  other  sources 

*'       paid  1881,  In  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) , 


$22126 


35  00 
100  00 
24  00 


$750  95 
187  31 


Totals. 


$938  26 


558  00 


$938  26 
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JERSEY  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Wm.  H.  Fulkerson,  Jerseyville;  Secretary, 
Morris  R.  Locke,  Jerseyville ;  Treasurer,  John  H.  Shephard,  Jersey- 
ville. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury.  last  report 

'  *   •  deficit,  last  report  (includinfi:  debt  covered  by  mortffaffe) 

*'       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

"      received  in  1881,  fees  (aate  and  entrance) 

**       booth  rents  and  permits 

*•      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

"      received  1881,  other  sources  

"      paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildinsrs  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
"       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining:  in  treasury  

deficit  (inoludins  debt  covered  by  mortffaff<^)  i 


$1,579  50; 

•     443  76; 

8.244  97 


$2.098  50 


2,827  10 
866  00 


912  90 


Totals $8,! 


1,568  7S 


$8,268  23 


JoDAVIESS  COUNTY— Galena. 

Officers. — President,  George  S.  Avery,  Galena;  Secretary,  Frank 
Bostwick,  Galena;  Treasurer,  D.  N.  Corwith,  Galena. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasary.  last  report.............. ^... 

de \U*l{.[ list  rn f >ort  (i d s? I u di n k  d e bt  co v o red  h y  mo r tgage)  . . . 

"       intt»njj*t  on  pni^vioufi  Indt'btednfB;^   

•*       received  irs  1881  ^fcej^  <gftte  and  ontraneeK-*^...... 

'*       bootli  11  Tits  and  peniiiifi  ,. 

ref:civn-l  iHSl,  sale  ijliarei*  of  etoek. , , 

**       received  isHl.  SttttisJ  amiroj^riatlon  .,^„.,.. ,^-^.. 

re'«.'iv«,|  iwKU  oiJier  Bourees ..,.....- 

**       pnid  tvsi.  In  prf^miurus  ,........,,,.. 

pjiil  i?^si.  for  real  ostiite.  bulldtn«s  and  rermanenr  imp'm'ts 

**       pajd  ]HHl,  for  imrront  expen&os  oiher  than  premiums 

"       pjiid  issi,  on  previous  jroar*s  indebtedneti© 

**      rem  Hi  nine  In  treasury   _,.„,.***.--..*-.-_-.,*„*.. 

*•       df^Hrlt  (ineludlng  debt  oovenjd  hy  morlisage) , 


$914  25 
475  00 
282  00 
156  00 


Totals $1,827  26      $1,827 


$1.502  25 
250  00 


50  UO 
25  00 


JoDAVIESS  COUNTY— Warren. 

Officers.— President,  Robert  Hawley,  Warren;    Secretary,  W.  L. 
Gale,  Warren;  Treasurer,  James  Bayne,  Warren. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treaanrF,  last  report.,...,,,., , 

d<il!dt,  last  rnport  [inoludlng  debt  covered  by  mortfirage)  .. 
"       int^i^niBt  on  nrevlous  ImJebU'dneaa 

recoUed  In  J^l.  feo&  (eat(i  and  entrance) 

bo0th  ronta  and  permits 

received  18H1.  gale  ebarea  of  stock 

*'       recolvoti  last,  State  appropriation,...* 

*'       received  1881,  other  soumt^a  .,„.,.... 

"       pa[il  l?^rtl,  in  prcmiutna _ 

•*       pHiiJ  IJ^l.  for  real  otjtaio,  buiidings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

"       pul<l  iJvsi.  for  current  ojtpene*^B  other  iban  premiums 

*'       pttid  IS8I,  on  pro vioiiss  year's  Indebtedness 

remmumj^lii  truaBury  ..-, 

"       deficit  UQi^ludlng  tlL^ln  covored  by  mortgage)  


Totals 11.528  41       $1.528  41 


$500  OU 
40  00 


$636  00 
"'352*4i 


$26  15 


639  35 
156  75 


50  00 
26  15 


680  01 
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KANE  COUNTY— Aurora. 

Officers. — President,   H.  H.  Evans,   Aurora;    Secretary,   W.    S. 
Beaupre,  Aurora;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Stolp,  Aurora. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

defloit.  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgaee) 

Interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (sate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  perimts *. 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

••      received  1881.  State  appropriatioii 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

'  *      paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  Imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

*•      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

*•      remaininerin  treasury 

*  *      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $2,674  53 


$1,598  00 


898  18 
'"78"36 


$1,931  78 
521  75 


100  00 
21  00 


$2,574  53 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   Milo  Barnard,   Manteno;    Secretary,  H.  S. 
Bloom,  Kankakee;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Todd,  Kankakee. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

interest  on  previous  Indebtedness 

"    *  received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) i 

booth  rents  and  permits 

*•       received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

••       received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

'  *      paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

*  •      paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $3,561  15|     $3,561  15 


$1.199  50 


612  81 

1.389  65 

359  19! 


$1.687  80 
103  35 


100  00 
1.670  00 


KENDALL  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  A.  Welch,  Yorkville;    Secretary,   Wm.  Hill, 
Yorkville;  Treasurer,  I.  B.  Chattel,  Oswego. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

••      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  In  1881,  fees  (fixate  and  entrance) 

•'      booth  rents  and  permits 

*•       received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

•*       received  1881.  State  appropriation 

'•       received  1881.  other  sources 

"       paid  1881.  in  premiums 

' '      paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

• '      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$l.il9  56 
50  00 


100  00 


$885  00 
250  00 
434  55 


Totals. 


$1.569  55 


$1,569  55 
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KNOX   COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   J.  V.   N.    Standish,    Galesburg;    Secretary, 
0.  L.  Campbell,  Knoxville;  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Gault,  Kiioxville, 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  trea^u  ry,  Iti^t  report.  ,.*„., 

'  *      d<?i1eil,  last  report  (Jticludtng  debt  covered  by  mortsrafire) 

**       interest  on  previous  indebtednf^BS 

•'      received  ia  IJWI,  fees  fuate  and  entrftnce) 

'*      booth  rente  and  permits? 

*•       reo(jiV(i*d  IHSl.  sal*>  shares  of  titack 

**      reeeived  IRSL  8tate  appropriation 

"        r^i^+^iv^r!  l8Sf  K  OtliersQurct^B , 

priil  y^^l.  lu  premiums : 

paid  I'vHK  for  mal  estate,  bulklingrs  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

Phitl  [^l.  for  eiirrent  oxp*iDbea  other  than  premiums 

paid  iHHi.  Qu  prpvioijii  year'e  indebtedness 

"       remiilrihi^  in  tre!ii>.ury.   .*,.... 

"      doilcit  (me hid tn^  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$1.553  48 
100  00 
816  80 


12.470  28 


$170  09 


1.496  70 
S41  00 


100  00 
140  00 


222  58 


$2,470  28 


LA.KE  COUNTY— LibertyviUe. 

Officers. — President,   W.  H.  Appley,  Libertyville ;    Secretary,  H. 
L.  McCullough,  Libertyville ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Butler,  Libertyville. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  rn  Jisni  y.  last  report. 

d<  il*tt.  \nsi  r  (iport  itochiding  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

inrt  L'  -t  ML  [  nvlon^  Indi  btedness 

re^'i-iveii  is-^l.  f'^^'-i  '^Mi^^Jiad  entrance) 

*'  '    b<"'l:h  ri'iit^^  Jiud  |iT>rfnit?^ 

••      ^el•^4v^.^d  iwt.  ivnk'  ^^httn^^- of  stock , 

**       received  iSSI,  Slate  appropriation , 

rei.'rjived  ISaU  other  hsjuh^os 

••       paid  1S«T,  in  premiuniF^ 

*'       paid  1881.  For  real  o^Tair,  iiuildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  ISSl,  for  current  f-xfn  nses  other  than  premiums , 

•*       paid  1K8U  on  pnnious  yefir's  indebtedness 

"       rertmininK  lu  trettsnry , 

"      d(  (left  rintdrjdinn  debt  ruvered  by  mortgage) , 


Totals. 


$258  75 
84  75 
160  37 


176 


$520  68 


$392  70 
63  84 


50  00 
14  09 


$520  63 


LAKE  COUNTY— Waukegan. 

Officers.— President,  John  F.  Powell,  Waukegan;  Secretary,  Chas. 
A.  Partridge,  Waukegan;  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Hutchinson,  Waukegan. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  trija-isrv.  In^i  '-,;^j^oH 

d(  Ji'  it.  1  ^-t  1'  jMiiT  iiRcludinc  ■!■  bt  covered  by  mortgage)  ... 

.  I  i>  I ,  fi  r-'  ■  ^■  i  I  m^i  IndiibteiJ  Ji '  ^ss 

"\  ]s>l.  IV'  -  '^jHtfl  and  i^ntrance) 

ii-'iu.--  aii'l  ;ii'rDjits........ 

■'.1  ]>:^1,  --^iilii  sbiir*^^^  of  titgck 

■**.  ["^^S    Slnr*'  ;i[i|irQpHaLion 

■li  i"i,  iHii-'r  miiirces 

, ^^.l^in  im-ritiurns. 

piiid  1S8L  for  reui  esUU^.  Iniildir»gft  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

pai  1 1 1  MHi,  for  current  ^x  pf.»  n-'-  '  tther  than  premiums 

paid  ISyi.  on  previous  ytmr^  iitdebtedness 

remaining  in  tren:^ary....»>.. 

detleit  rlncludin^debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


in 
re 
b< 
re 
re 
re 
pai'l  ] 


$4.000  00 


1.533  25 


Totals $8,181  87      $8,181  87 


1.343  71 

1,0<»0  tN) 

304  91 


$857  62 


2.263  75 
655  50 
205  00 
50  00 
150  00 


4.000  00 
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♦Lasalle  county. 

Officers.— President,  James  H.  Pickens,  Ottawa;  Secretary,  A.  M. 
Hoffman,  Ottawa;  Treasurer,  L.  H.  Eams,  Ottawa. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  last  report. 

dciflolt,  last  report  (iticludlnff  debt  <^o v&red  by  mort^afire) 

interest  on  pruv[ou«  Indebtedness  

received  In  IfiSl,  fees  {sate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1S81.  sa^e  shares  of  ^tock... 

TBuelved  1881.  Btatc  appropriation  .._-.. 

re<!oived  issi,  other  simrces 

paid  l&ilp  in  premiums  ...,., ...,, 

paid  1S8U  lor  real  estAte.  hnlldln^s  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  11*31,  for  current  t^xpianses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  proviou8  year'e  indobtodnerjs 

rfimainihjt  In  treasury  .... ....... 

drjOett  ilncludinff  debt  ooverad  by  mort^affe)  


Totals. , 


$134  59 

■"ie'es 


$151  27 


$61  27 


100  00 


$15127 


*  No  Fair  held  in  1881. 

LIVINGSTON  CODNTY-Fairbury. 

Officers. — President,  E.  C.  Straight,  Fairbury;    Secretary,  H.  L. 
Bruce,  Fairbury ;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  I)ominy,  Fairbury. 

FINANCIAL  EXfltlBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  trea^urrn  last  rt  t-ort 

do  fleit,  la-st  rep  on   i  ncludins:  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 
•*       interest  on  proviou-^  indebtedness  

reoHvedln  Iftsu  fe^'--  (gate  and  entrance) 

**       booth  ri^nt.-^  and  ]>i.'Mnft6 4 

rc'-viv-'^l  ix^UsiiU.^  -. Uares  of  stock 

re''''Lv"-(  I'^^i.  Sfaii  fkppropriation 

'•       re'  rt^'  d  Iwisl,  otlitn  sources 

**       pint]  is^l,  la  preniinrns 

piL h  11  >^'tl ,  fnr  real  ir state,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

pill  p  ]  1  -^HX,  fcT  0  urnm  c  expenses  other  than  premiums 

pjud  i^-^i.  1  ri  r»nvious  year's  indebtedness 

**       reiuaiuifj^,'  in  trna.^ucy  

deficit  dncludlngdobt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$1,600  00 


Totals $6,067  85      $6,067  86 


2.795  95 
■i,*67i"96 


$197  80 


2.738  45 
265  00 


50  00 
1.177  16 


1.639  44 


LOGAN  COUNTY— Lincoln. 

Officers. — President,  Joseph   Ream,   Lincoln;    Secretary,  W. 
Derby,  Lincoln;  Treasurer,  H.  L.  Pierce,  Lincoln. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit.  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness   

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

**       booth  rente  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
'*       paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$926  86 


2,236  40 

487  57 

1,483  03 


Totals $5,133  86 


$2,513  80 
594  60 


50  00 
37  45 


1.938  01 


$5,133  86 
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LOGAN  COUNTY— Atlanta. 

Officers.— President,    Frank   Hoblit,    Atlanta;    Secretary,    J.    P. 
Hieronymus,  Atlanta;  Treasurer,  Frank  Hoblit,  Atlanta. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  tprisnry,  last  rtjpart 


I 


d(  -[  report  KtioluiilEigJobt  covared  by  mori^afirej $1,700  00  . 

in  I.  previous  indt^bteclneftB ..._ 149  66. 

re  I  IshL  ft^i-sji  ijjiit,..  iind  enlTAQceL.-.....,. 

b(  ■■    and  jM'rtnitH, .  ., ^ ..., ■ 

re  !,  -  i5h'  shaiH-  of  eloclc.., _ 

re  '^1.  s:iiT'  itiiiinprlftUon .......»-,-... i 

re   'iv'-ij  J --.I     .1  !;■■[■  suurtitis ,*.„„ ' 

Plinj  t>:s],  ill  [>:■■  n.  :■  i  iiiR. . . .  , . . . I        1.061  00,. 

p&i.i  t^v),  s,i  I,  J  ■-■  lit  0,  building**  and  permanent  imp'm'ts.  I  159  82{. 

Pi  '■  M II    I  r  oii^enses  oUier  than  premiums 440  60. 

PJ  '   M  ■'   I  '  JH  yt^ar's  indebtedueBa, l  300  00  . 

re  I  ,.  ■.     .,  ir-.  rn'a-nry. „.,.... .,.,.e  -,,,.,. i  25  05  , 

deiieiL  HJiitiliiilinB  debt  covered  by  ra&rtgaffe) ; I 


Totals $3, 


$29  58 


1,757  50 
156  75 


50  00 
462  35 


1.400  < 


131      $3.836  13 


MACON  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,  J.  G.  Willard,  Harristown;  Secretary,  M.  B. 
Thomas,  Decatur;  Treasurer,  Jacob  H.  Miller,  Decatur. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (meludinf?  debt  covered  by  mort«rafi:e) 

*'       intereston  previous  indebtedness 

•'       received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

•*       received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

'•       receiv(id  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

"       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals %. 


$1,493^7 

261  43 

558  27 

52  76 


$2,366  02 


$7  44 


1,893  33 
240  25 


100  00 
125  00 


$2,366  02 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Joseph  Bird,   Carlinville;    Secretary,  P. 
Burton,  Carlinville;   Treasurer,  Eobert  Bacon,  Carlinville. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


W. 


Amount  in  rr 

d-tl. 
ijn.-: 
r* 

ri 
r« 
r« 
Pi 
p 


.  hi 


hs^f  r^'port 

I  1  .^  n  ■  including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). ... 

i^  ]4 -I  "\'.  (IT' VJ..IJ3  indebtedness 

I  I  ivi  ij  Lh  t'^^i.  ir '  8  (gate  and  entrance) 

■,'1]|  r^'jtt.-  ?uiil   BHTimts 

h  iv^'ri  isKi,  ^ai■    -(hares  of  stock 

(M  v^  ii  !-,Ki,  srjiti'  appropriation 

■  iivh'd  lsH\,  [  »t  j  I  >;r  sources 

hi  \^^l,  in  [iin^Miiiims — .•-•••• 

^.,id  i?wh  lov  re  III '  -tate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp  m  ts. 

p;ii-J  l-iHl.  for  ciJ IT!  r^t  expenses  other  than  premiums 

pn['J  1^1.  on  pre  VM  lis  year's  indebtedness 

remalntug  in  tri5a^iiry - - 

dtsOcit  (including  ilnbt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals K.W7  73       $4,997  73 


$2,455  00. 

346  84  . 

1,240  00  . 

139  75  . 

816  141 . 


I 


$1.237  83 


2.545  85 
834  90 


100  00 
279  16 
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MABION  COUNTY— Salem. 

Ofmoers. — President,    A.  Coffin,  Alma;   Secretary,   L. 
Salem;  Treasurer,  S.  Fbelps,  Salem. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


0.   Vogt, 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

defleit.  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgrage) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums , 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  iudebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury , 

*  •      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$662  75 
250  oo; 
100  00 


.$565  90 
149  25 
500  00 


202  40 


11.215  15      $1,215  15 


MASON  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  W.  8.  Dray,   Havana;   Secretary,   Sam.  P. 
Kyle,  Havana;  Treasurer,  Thos.  Covington,  Havana. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). 
**       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

•*      booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

••      received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expanses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). 


Totals. 


132  82 


125  00 


100  00 


$675 
830  48i 
386  02 


1,000  00 


$1,891  50      $1,891  50 


MASSAC   COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   J.  C.   Willis,   Metropolis;   Secretary,   J.  M. 
Stone,  Metropolis;  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Davis,  Metropolis. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 


interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  safe  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  bulldiags  and  permanent  imp'm'ts  i 
paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  18SI.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

'  deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$66196 


463  00;-.. 
244  04  ... 
364  80  ... 
100  001... 
163  46i... 


Totals $1,997  26      $1,997 


$547  80 
539  00 


100  00 
148  50 


661  96 
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Mcdonough  county. 

Officers. — President,  C.  V.  Chandler,  Macomb ;  Secretary,  W.  H. 
Hainline,  Macomb ;  Treasurer,  I.  N.  Pearson,  Macomb. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 

Amoant  in  treasary.  last  report : 

deficit,  last  report  (inclndinf?  debt  covered  by  mort«rase)...      $4.06248| 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 324  20 

received  in  1881.  fees  (eate  and  entrance) ;         $A10» 

booth  rents  and  permits. ^ 132  tO 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation ;  160  00 

received  1881.  other  sources ]       1.434  » 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 924  00 

*'       paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  building  and  permanent  imp'm'ts I 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 600  OOt 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 324  00 

remidnini:  in  treasury 

deficit  (includincr  previous  debt  covered  by  mortffaffe) f       4,06828 

Totals ..       16.124  68'      $6,124  6S 


McHENRT  COUNTY— Woodstock. 

Offioebs. — President,  Thos.  McD.  Richards,  Woodstock ;  Secretary, 
A.  S.  Wright,  Woodstock;  Treasurer,  A.  L.  Salisbury,  Woodstock. 

financial  exhibit  fob  1881. 

Amount  in  treasury,  last  report I I 

deficit,  last  reportUncludinff  debt  covered  by  mortffaice)....      $2,500  00 ; 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 196  00, 

•*       received  in  1881.  fees  (firate  and  entrance) I I     12.206  75 

booth  rents  and  permits I  509  10 

••      received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock | 

received  1881.  State  appropriation j 

received  1881,  other  sources '  48  00 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 1,678  63' 

'*       paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildines  and  permanent  imp'm'ts  S41  00 

••       paidl881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 911  12 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness , .• 

remaining  in  treasury : ; 

••       deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortffa^re) , (       3.06190 

Totals I      $5,825  75;      $5,825  75 

I > \ 

McHENRY  COUNTY— Marengo. 

Offioebs.— President,   L.  W.  Sheldon,   Marengo;  Secretary,  J.  S. 
Rogers,  Marengo;  Treasurer,  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  Marengo. 

financial  exhibit  fob  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report ' I 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) I 

intereston  previous  indebtedness , , 

••      received  in  1881.  fees 'gate  and  entrance) 

"       booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

recei  ed  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  othersources ■ 

paid  1881,  in  premiums $1.027  75 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts , 

••       paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 597 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness , 

remaining  in  treasury ■ 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $1,625  43      $1.625  43 


$1.437  43 
133  00 


55  00 
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MERCER  COUNTY. 

Officers. — ^President,  James  Feather,  Sunbeam;   Secretary,  C.  F. 
Durston,  Aledo;  Treasurer,  D.  T.  Hindman,  Aledo. 

FINA.NCIAX  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasurr.  last  renort 

$42  85 

*      deficit,  last  report  (includinflr  debt  covered  by  mortffafi^e) -  -  - 

'      interest  on  previous  indebtedness  

'      rece  ved  in  1881,  fees  (ccate  and  entrance) 

$2,800  39 

•      bootl  rents  and  permits •. 

524  00 

*      rece  ved  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

100  00 

rece  ved  1881.  other  sources 



285  90 

*      pa  d  1881,  in  premiums 

$2,637  40 
170  93 
730  99 
371  40 
441  92 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildiniro  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  curreut  expenses  other  than  premiums 

•      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

'      del  icit  (includinflr  debt  covered  by  mortffafi^e)  

1 

Potals 

$8,762  64 

$3,752  64 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Moses  Berrie,  Butler;   Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Wm.  K.  Jackson,  Hillsboro. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amount  in  trt^ASiirv.  Iflflt  rnnr^H. 

$37  €5 

•       df^fi^^lt^  \n^t  Ti*\}f^rf  i\r\^h}f}tng  df*^»t  c'^ypred  by  mortgRfife)  . . . 

*       inturi^st  on  previous*  intti*!>tedTifiBS 

*       rc^ceived  in  isi^l.  ff>OH  iR'Ato  find  ©nttttne^i).. 

658  25 

*         b<^fl^^l  r'f'Tit!^  ^nii  pnrTT|il-Fi          ,,                      ^ .,, 

171  10 

'       rei'j'ived  li'y^l,  suit)  ^ImreB  of  f^toek.....  

*       rcif^ivrd  IMHU  State  lippropdatioQ            

*       re^ '+'1  ved  1881,  other  sou Tfitis.,*-,^    ^*^*  

67  00 

'       pjit*'!  IKi^lf  in  rrcmiiinxs                                

$828  40 

75  00 

530  60 

*  pfkid  l^K  for  reiil  ui^tjite.  buUdlnKa  HQtl  permanent  imp'm'ts 
piiid  1S81,  Tor  currt^ntexpecises  other  thaA  premiums 

*  puUl  ISHl^on  pr^vlona  yeur's  liidf^bt^dEkess./. 

*       reiiifiiiJitiK  In  i;r*]ia-^urj^ 

*       dtllciit  ilntdudinu  debt  eoverod  by  moi'tgfHjfe) 

r 

Potals 

$984  00 

$964  00 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Offioebs. — President,  F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonville;  Secretary,  J.  M. 
Dunlap,  Jacksonville;  Treasurer,  Marcus  Hook,  Jacksonville. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amonnt  in  treasury,  last  report 

.deficit,  last  report  (InoludinR  debt  coyered  by  mortgaflre)  . 
'  *      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 


received  In  1881.  fees  (crate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits .' 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation  

received  1881.  other  sources : 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  18^1.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury  

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  


Totals. 


$3,898  17 
24^00 


4,767  75 

826  06 

1,770  82 

65  62 


$11,076  44 


$5.858  90 
717  00 


100  00 
33  50 


4.367  04 


$11,076  44 
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OGLE  COUNTY— Oregon. 


Officers.— President,  George  W.Hormell,  Oregon ;  Secretary,  Henry 
P.  Lason,  Oregon ;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Seibert,  Oregon. 


FI!^ANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) .... 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness I 

received  in  1881. fees  (gate  and.entrance) ', 

•*       booth  rents  and  permits i, 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock j. 

received  1881.  Stat  ■  appropriation | . 

received  1881,  other  sources , 

••       paid  1881,  in  premiums I 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts, 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'•      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness , 

remaining  in  treasury , 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) i , 


$1.406  34. 
106  70i . 


1,582  70,. 
515  78  . 
619  SO  . 


Totals. 


$2,597  88 
465  33 
75  00 
50  00 
53  61 


990  00 


$4,231  821   $4,231  h2 


PERRY  COUNTY. 

Officers, — President,  Wm.  K.  Murphy,  Pinckney ville ;  Recording 
Secretary,  R.  G.  Williams,  Pinckney ville ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
J.  J.  Sargent,  Pinckneyville ;  Treasurer,  W.  S.  D.  Smith,  Pinckney- 
ville. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treft^Hrv.  I. nt  report 

d<.^tlelu  ]rt>-T  n-iort  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

iDttjr-  Jiit  on  rnwious  indebtedness 

rocolved  in  JSbil,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  reni^-  and  permits 

••       receivf^il  i^s|,  nale  shares  of  stock 

'  •       received  i-<'^  i .  state  appropriation 

••       received  ivvl,  'ther  sources 

*•       pAld  188!,  in  promiums 

paid  IJiiJ^U  tor  n  al  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

"       paid  l*Wi^  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

••       remafDln^  in  treasury 

"       defl[!it(in«ludmg  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals.  . 


$889  (K) 

26  85 

471  35 


963  12 


$2.350  32 


$767  97 


1.138  90 
310  25 


100  00 
33  20 


12.350  32 


PIATT  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  J.  W.  Warner,  Monticello ;  Eecording  Secre- 
tary, H.  D.  Peters,  Monticello ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Theo.  Gross, 
Monticello ;  Treasurer,  H.  V.  Moore,  Monticello. 


financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  trenpury,  luJit  rEiiort....^ 

dt'  11  '■  1 1. 1 lUiE  re p 0 r t  nn<i\ u d i n ir  d  *' i )t  covered  by  mortgage) . . . . 

Iniereftt  on  previous  indebted n^ss 

rocolvod  in  1881,  fees  (gate  anil  r:  ntrance) 

booth  rents?  aud  penults..... 

reeoSved  1881.  wale  shares  nf  stoolc 

received  1881,  Sl4.tii  appropriation 

received  ls*tK  oiher  Boureeii... 

paid  ISSI.  in  pr^oiUimf* 

paid  18HK  for  reMl  y*«tuto.  build (ii^?s  and  permanent  imp'm'ts. 

pai^l  IS81,  for  current  expenses  i^tlierthan  premiums 

pnid  iSSi,  on  previous  indebtmlness 

reiualnltitf  in  treasury... ,  .  

deficit  (iii^ludijiff  det^t  covorod  i)y  mortgage) 


$1.197  42 


Totals : $5,320  28      $5,820 


$1.496  25!. 
752  90  . 
907  11  . 


2.867  08 

985  50 

250 

100  00 

167  78 


2.164  02|. 
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PIKE  COUNTY. 

Officers.— President,  Edward  N.  French,  Milton ;  Secretary,  J.  H. 
Crane,  Pittsfield;  Treasurer,  Wm.  R.  Wills,  Pittsfield. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amount  Id  trp4isary>  last  report......... ,. , 

doili^It-  last  report  rincJudinB  debt  oovered  hy  mortgage). 
*'       Inieresl  on  nr«viou3  indebtodcea^... 

rer.'i?ivf^d  18*^1.  ff:?es  ^tfftte  and  eutrftnceK---.- -*. 

**       bocjtti  rents  und  permits,.,,... _...»,.. 

**       received  1881,  sale  ah arc^e  of  fttoek ...,., 

' *       reeehtjd ISSI ,  tJtate  apprapriation, „,_..._.. i 

••       received  1S81,  otht^r  Hoar^eb 

ptiid  IHHI,  in  premiamfl,,,,,, ._„.„.„..„....... 

*•       pai'l  Iwl,  for  n>ul  estate,  buildliij^a  and  permanent  Imp'm'ts 

*'       paid  iNNi^  fort'ijrrent  »*xpenseB  other  than  premiums 

*•       received  I88t.  on  previous  year's  Indebted tiesa 

"      remafoine  in  treasury ,,.,  ..,,,  — , 

**       di*llt'it  fim^luiIluK  debt  fo%'Bred  by  mortgage) 


$1.686  50 
835  15 
661  76 


Totals. 


$75  76 


2.408  40 
599  25 


100  00 


$3.183  41       $3,183  41 


POPE  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  J.  M.  Boicourt,  Golconda ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, James  A.  Rose,  Golconda;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  E.  Y. 
Hanna,  Golconda;  Treasurer,  Wm.  P.  Sloan,  Golconda. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

•  •      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . 

"       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

*•       received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  in  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

"       received  1881.  State  appropriation 

**      received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'  *      paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

••      remaining  In  treasury 

•  *      deficit  (includlng.debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $2,359  79      $2,359  79 


$900  00 
76  50 


644  50 

224  95 

90  00 


423  84 


$217  49 


1.068  00 
74  30 


100  00 


900  00 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY— Sparta. 

Officers. — President,  E.  B.  McGuire,  Sparta;  Secretary,  John  G. 
Taylor,  Sparta;  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Hyndman,  Sparta. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  ('including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

$1.239  92 
103  00 

**       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

**      received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

$1.112  90 

**      booth  rents  and  permits 

301  00 

**      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

*'      received  1881,  State  appropriation 

*  *      received  1881,  other  sources 

765  22 

"       paid  1881,  n  premiums   

1.208  25 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 
* '       paid  1881 ,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

1.300  75 

'*       paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

•  •      remaining  in  treasury 

77  20 

*  *      deficit  (Including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

1.750  00 

Totals 

$3,929  12 

$3,929  12 

\ 
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RANDOLPH  COUNTY— Chester. 

Officers. — President,   Wm.  A.  Gordon,   Chester;   Secretary,  Wm. 
Schuchert,  Chester;  Treasurer,  Isaac  LehnheiT,  Chester. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  IabI  roport , 


in 
re 
be 
re^ 
re* 
re' 

punl  IH81,  in  prf^mliimi? __ 

piii']  iNHi,  rt^al  tj.'^taie,  byJldia^  and  T>^3rmanentimp*m'ts... 

piih]  1881^  for  ciirreal  expenBea  other  than  premiums  

pKjil  on  previous  yoor's  indobtQdnesj^- 

renjaiiiing  In  treasury......... 

delicit  (Lnoludlnff  debt  i^oTertid  br  mortfface) 


>rt  ilncludins  debt  covt^red  by  mortffaffe)  . 

■  iou9  indebttidnefis.-, 

fees  ftfdte  and  etitrari?ie) 

,  Li  i  r-uir-  iLnJ  ntrrmlfg, 

nvRd  ls«l,  saft*  sihArea  of  stook 

^-jved  1^1.  State  aprropriation..,. 

i'ivod  l>iHl»  other  sourceB,,,,„,,^».. 


Totals. 


$1.778  25 

3.310  00 

879  90 


315  85 


J. 


$823  80 


2,296  80 
656  40 


2.500  00 


$6,279  00       $6^279  OO 


ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY— Port  Byron. 

Officers. — President,  A.  F.  HoUister,  Port  Byron;  Secretary,  L. 
Pearsall,  Port  Byron;  Treasurer,  Mark  Ashdown,  Port  Byron. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881.  . 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

defloit.  last  report  (Includinflr  debt  covered  by  mortiraffe) 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (sate  and  en  trance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  stiares  of  stock '. , 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881, in  premiums ..- 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildinvs  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaininflr  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortfiraffe) 


Totals $1.068  50      $1.068  50 


$462  00 
200  00 
368  25 


38  25 


$690  00 
200  00 


278  50 


ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY— ffiUsdale. 

Officers. — President,  John  A.  Liphardt,  Hillsdale;   Secretary,  G. 
W.  Guernsey,  Erie;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Feaster,  Hillsdale. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amount  iii  tnuMjry'.  lit&t  report....,,..,, 

'*      d""ti*  it,'ljtHt  report  fine ludln*:  debt  covered  by  mortfface) 

*'       iiili-rost  OD  prpvloua  indi^btudu^iii^. ,.^.. , 

•*      r**'  'ived  In  l¥Sl,  foes  ((rate  and  entraneo) 

*•       b<'"lh  rent^  and  iiiBrmitft...-„_,,*^-,„. 

**       r<-  rived  IftKl.  i?al+>  ehures  of  sto^k,. , 

"       r(  ■!"<  ivt^d  i:!*l,8Lit(^  appropriation 

r<   ■' jvof]  1881.  otin  r.^i»ur('(:^8 ..,._ 

**        pjiii]  IHHlplij  prfniLUiu^.  ._e,,,....,^-.,. .-. 

"       p4ii<l  l^c^U  lor  njal  o^tut<j,  biiUdln^a  ami  permanent  imp'm'ts 

••       puIlI  is-Hi,  for  (?ijrr(.'nti>xp^ni*e!^  other  tlian  premiums 

**       p/ti'i  l.^l.  on  prtnlous  >'ear'»  indebtei^dnoss , 

'•      mriiiiniujf  in  treivsiiry...,, , 

di  11'  it  (int^ludlnff  debt  oovored  by  mort^a^e) 


Totals. 


$250  00 


344  50 
9190 
654  41 


67  84 


$1,428  65 


$40  45 


845  35 

186  S5 


606  50 


250  00 


$1,428  65 
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SALINE  COUNTY— Harrisburg. 

Ofpjoers. — President,  W.  E.  Burnett,  Harrisburg ;  Secretary,  F.  M. 
Pickett,  Harrisburg;  Treasurer,  R.  J.  McGrath,  Harrisburg. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOB  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

*  •      deficit  last  report  (fncludinK  debt  covered  by  mortRacre). 
••      interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  Urate  and  entrance) 

••      booth  rents  and  permits 

*•      received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

•*      received  1881. State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

•*      paid  1881. in  premiums 

* '      paid  1881,  for  real  estate.  J^uildinffs  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

*  *      paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

*  *      paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

*•      remainingin  treasury 

'•      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortflrasre) 


Totals. 


$1,691  00 

3.329  10 

296  85 


1,430P0 


$6.746  95 


$1.384  45 

362  50 

3.570  00 


1.430  00 


$6.746  95 


SALINE  COUNTY— Eldorado. 

Officebs. — President,  W.  H.  Pankey,  Harrisburg ;  Secretary,  8.  T. 
Webber,  Eldorado;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Mitchell,  Eldorado. 

FINANCIAL  exhibit  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

•  •      deficit,  last  report  (includiner  debt  covered  by  mortflrage). 
'•       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock : 

received  1881,  Htate  appropriation 

*•      received  1881,  other  sources 

"       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

••      paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'  •       paid  1881 ,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness : 

remaining  in  treasury 

* '      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals. 


$2.185  50 

6,1.^  10 

433  00 


520. 


$1,946  25 

399  75 

3.520  40 


45  00 


2.851  40 


$8.762  801      $8.762  80 


SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Geo.   Pickrell,  Wheatfield;    Secretary,  Phil. 
M.  Springer,  Springfield;  Treasurer,  G.  A.  VanDuyn,  Springfield. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

*  *      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

••       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

'*      received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  pernflts 

••      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

*'       received  1881.  other  sources 

•*       paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

*•       paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

"       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals 1 $6,632  55!      $6,632  55 


$4.759  00,. 

255  09. 

1.584  84  . 


33  62 


$50  00 


2.472  05 
476  50 


3.634  00 


—21 
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SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  E.  M.  Anderson,  Rushville;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Mark  Bogue,  Rushville;  Corresponding  Secretary,  S.  B. 
Montgomery,  Rushville;  Treasurer,  Simon  Doyle,  Rushville. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  last  report 

* '       deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

••       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (lyjate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock •. 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

*  •       received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

•  •       paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts, 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

••      paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage; 


Totals.  . 


$588  19 


1.650  70 
154  84 
^{84  39 
2.50  86 


$1,998  80 
3U5  50 


100  00 
172  21 


457  47 


$3.028  98       $3.028  98 


SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  James  P.  Davis,  Shelby ville;  Secretary,  G. 
A.  Roberts,  Shelbyville;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Headen,  Shelbyville. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  In  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 
•*       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881,  fees  (^ate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation I 

received  1881,  other  sources 

•'       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

*•       paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

•*       paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness  

•*       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


il.042  00  . 

'       381  9o!. 

566  691. 


387  811 


$293  17 


1.684  98 

176  25 

20  00 

100  00 

154  00 


Totals •      $2,378  40       $^.878  40 


Officers. 


STARK  COUNTY— Toulon. 
President,   Henry  Colwell,   Duncan;    Secretary,    Chas. 


Myers,  Toulon;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Burge,  Toulon 

financial  exhibit  for  1881 


,  Iji'-f  f-fort 


I 


df  ;1 1  1 " .  I  i  L-i    ■  1 M .  rr   I  ?icluding  debt  coverod  by  mortgage) 

••       ini    r*  -'    .rj  [I  ^  vi'iL-  indebtedness 

re  ■  j^'   !  ill  i^^i   4  (gate  and  entrance) 

••        b('  ■!  Il  !  ■Ill  ■    ir    !  '  ■■'■intts 

••       TQ'-'.  iv^-ii  i>.s|.  :-.:i|i'  -hares  of  Stock 

'•       ret'civyd  iwi,  HNiir?  appropriation i 

*•       re<*tiived  IJ*S1.  othc  r  sources I ' 

paid  IHHl.  in  iiri^miums |      $1,873  00 

"       pai^!  1^1.  for  rtttil  ysrate.  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts;  204  75l 

*•       p&hl  IKMI.  foreurropt  expenses  other  than  premiums I       1,046  781 

*  •       pai'  1 188U  ow  previous  year's  indebtedness j 

rematniatr  lii  treasury 313  70 

deticir  {Int'luding  d^bt  covered  by  mortgage) 


Totals $3.438  23 


$582  48 


2.119  25 
609  15 


100  00 
27  35 


$3.438  2$ 
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TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,   Ira  B.  Hall,   Delavan;   Secretary,   Geo.  W. 
Patton,  Delavan;  Treasurer,  E.  Frey,  Delavan. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 

Interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

••       received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

*•       received  1881,  other  sources 

paid  1881,  in  premiums 

*  *       paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums I 

paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness j 

remaining  in  treasury , i 

**       deficit  (including  deot  covered  by  mortgage) 


$628  11 
96  00 


1,810  00  . 

211  00  . 

1.560  00  . 


Totals i     14,805  11       |«.305  11 


$1.917  30 
526  75 
689  00 
100  00 
25  00 


1.047  06 


UNION  COUNTY— Jonesboro. 

Officers. — President,  Josiah  Bean,  Anna;   Secretary,  J.  H.  Sam- 
son, Jonesboro;  Treasurer,  Chas.  Barringer,  Jonesboro. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  1 1  ■  Ji-^ury.  lust  report | 

d(  rj  is,  last  ruport  (Inc-ludlDg  d«bt  covered  by  mortgage) ; 

ini+^n^4t  on  provioas  tii  dob  toil  noss I , 

re 'i-*ivi.d  in  ^^?^T.  fees  ^uate  artd  entrance) $1,577  66 

b<nj!h  r>-n(s  iknd  imrmirs | |  350  94 

re  ioIahm]  isyi,  siilo  Erharcsof  eitock 


re' '  iM  1 1*^^!,  i^tnta  atiprojiHation ' 

re■''M^  >  il  I>s.hk  other  apurceK,... 1 1 

paid  I'-Nj.  in  promiums*  .... $1,410  50  . 

puk!  IK^I.  (or  rrut  I'sf^itu,  ImlfJIug  and  permanent  imp'm'ts.  45  90  . 

paid  lisjl  lur  eurront  uxijeni*es  other  than  premiums     619  03  . 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 25  06!. 

remai ning  in  treasury i 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). 


Totals. 


100  00 
94  00 


$2.122  49!      $2.122  49 


VERMILION   COUNTY— Catlin. 

Officers. — President,  J.  H.  Oakwood,  Catlin ;  Secretary,  G.  W.  F. 
Church,  Catlin;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Jones,  Catlin. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 
' '       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits i 

received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation  (1879  and  1880) 

received  1881.  other  sources 

p«id  1881,  in  premiums 

paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  nnd  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

•  *       paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness , . . 

**       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$560  92 


985  75 
54  25> 
821  65! 


39  26 


Totals I      $2,451  83 


$842  00 
293  20 


294  03 


956  92 


$2,461  83 
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VEEMILION  COUNTY— Hoopeston. 

Officers.— President,  J.  A.    Cunningham,   Hoopeston;   Secretary, 
Dale  "Wallace,  Hoopeston;  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Trego,  Hoopeston. 

•  FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report I 

deflott.  last  report  (inoludinR  debt  covered  by  mortffago). . . I 

•*       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (flrate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881,  sale  bhares  of  stock  

received  1881.  State  appropriation  (1879  and  1880.) 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$2^17 


1.988  00 
.%5  21 
754  42 
162  50 


Totals , 18. 


$2.40179 
952  00 


66  66 
40  00 


968  37 


$8.828  82 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  R.  S.  Patton,   Monmouth;    Secretary,  Geo. 
E.  Rankin,  Monmouth;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Rice,  Monmouth. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  i nvt-^nr^ .  l.nt  report 

"       d<  J1'  iU  iisf  [^  port  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)...! 

inr^T '-t  -h  ]'r  vious  indebtedness 

rei  '  i^    ■!  ir;  h'^l,  fees  (gate  and  intrance) 

bOi.Hi  r^  jiTH  arid  permits 

receivt^ti  is,hl  ^ale  shares  of  stock 

reticivoil  IWU  state  appropriation 

**       receivr?d  ]W1.  other  sources 

•*       pal'l  IHMI.  in  t^remiums 

pitta  IHHI,  Hn-  nial  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  Imp'm'ts 

puit]  IKKI,  tov  riirrent  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  l>iHU  £»n  1 1  revious  year's  Indebtedness 

Teiiitnuinn  in  rreasury 

*•       diMi  il  iiiphiNliag debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


18.000  00 


2.311  00 
1.536  44 
1.191  09 


Totals $13.088  53 


13.713  05 
406  00 


8.091  50 


827  98 


$13,038  53 


WHITE  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  James  R.  Williams,  Carmi ;  Secretary,  Rich- 
L.  Organ,  Carmi;  Treasurer,  James  I.  McClintock,  Carmi. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage). . . 

'*       interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881.  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881.  In  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881 ,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums j 

*  •       remain! ng  in  treasu ry 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) I 


$1.659  85  . 
100  00  . 


$3,300  00 
900  00 


2.802  50  . 
300  00  . 


1.100  001. 


Totals $5.! 


100  00 
199  75 


1.462  60 


135      $5.962  85 
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WHITESIDE  COUNTY— Sterling. 

Officers. —  President,  R.  B.  Witmer,   Sterling;   Secretary,  W.  F. 
Eastman,  Sterling;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Sterling. 

Jb^INANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury.  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortffaire) I 

*'      interest  on  previous  indebtedness  

received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

*•      booth  rents  and  permits 

••       re 'eived  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

*•      received  1881,  other  sources 1 

••      paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

**      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$4,345  45 
566  81 


Totals. 


$95151] 


50  00 
10»25 


3,959  67. 
363  19. 


199  36 


$5,264  371      $0,264  37 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY— Morrison. 

Officers. — President,  Eobert  E.  Logan,  Morrison;  Secretary,  Ed. 
J.  Congar,  Morrison;  Treasurer,  A.  C.  McAllister,  Morrison. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881.      ^ 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (includiog  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . . . 

Interest  on  previous  indebtedness 

'*      received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

•*      booth  rents  and  permits : 

•*      received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881,  State  appropriation 

received  1881.  other  sources 

**       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

•  •      paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

paidl881,for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

'*      pad  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasqry  ^ 

*•      deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  ' 


$578  03) . 
63  30. 


$2,417  85 
470  26 


1.WJ2  50. 

391  23  . 
1,422  79,. 

706  19. 


Totals $4,994  04 


50  00 
1.193  01 


862  93 


$4,994  04 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY-Albany. 

Officers. — President,  E.  H.  Nevitt,  Albany;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Hap- 
per,  Albany;  Treasurer,  E.  Olds,  Albany. 

financial  exhibit  for  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

* '      deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 

interest  on  previous  Indebtedness     

* '       received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

••       received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

"       received  1881.  State  appropriation 

••       received  1881,  other  sources I 

"       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

'  *       paid  1881.  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm*ts| 

*•       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums i 

*•       paid  1881.  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury  

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  


$355  20'. 


460  00'. 


551  11;. 

180  20. 

308. 


Totals. 


$10  34 


548  95 
635  10 


355  20 


$1,549  59       $1,549  I 
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WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  A.  N.  Lodge,  Marion ;  Secretary,  L.  A.  God- 
dard,  Marion;  Treasurer,  Chas.  M.  Kern,  Marion. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

$34  17 

' '       deficit,  last  report  (including:  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  . . . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness  

'  *       received  in  1881.  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 



1,418  86 

'*       booth  rents  and  permits .    . 

184  00 

*'       received  1881,  sale  shares  of  stock 

•*      received  1881,  State  appropriation 

100  00 

'*      received  1881,  other  sources 

:::;;: 

50  75 

"       paid  1881,  in  premiums 

$1.24«  00 
50(H) 
408  45 

*'       paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

**       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

' '      paid  1881 ,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

*'       remaining  in  treasury  

89  32 

**       deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgrt^e)  

Totals 

$1.787  77 

$1,787  77 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  JohnC.  Chappell,  Roekford;  Secretary,  Henry 
P.  Kimball,  Roekford;  Treasurer,  Horace  Brown,  Roekford. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (includinsr  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 

interest  on  previous  indebtedness... 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

booth  rents  and  permits 

received  1881.  sale  shares  of  stock 

received  1881 ,  State  appropriation 

**       received  1881.  other  sources 

'  *       paid  1881,  in  premiums _ 

*  •      paid  1881,  for  real  estate,  buildingw  and  permanent  Imp'm'ts 

•'       paid  1881,  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

••       paid  1881,  on  previous  year's  indebtedness 

remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  previous  debt  covered  by  mortgage) ... 


$7.650  00 
715  50 


1,899  05 


3.485  17 
715  50 


$1,585  60 


3.409  65 


100  00 
741  85 


8,678  12 


Totals , '    $14.465  22!    $14,465  22 


WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

Officers. — President,  Edward  Hodgson,  El  Paso;  Secretary,  D.  A. 
Espy,  El  Paso ;  Treasurer,  F.  T.  Waite,  El  Paso. 

FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  tr^n^ury,  liist  report |, 

'*       dctleil',  last  report '[ncluding  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 

"       inr.t?n'st  od  previrni^  indebtedness 

re  <iiM  i  ed  In  li^l .  ft  i  ;  (gate  and  entrance) ' 

"       bijuth  rwiits  (ind  i^^  rmits I. 

••       re'«'<  hcd  IHWI,  siili  ^iiares  of  stock 

re<'*'iv-^d  is>ii.8TrU(  'Appropriation , 

*•  .    re'-'.-Jvi^il  1^1.  r.tlirr  sources |. 

"        paiiHs^l.  iri,  (in-JiiiiUQS 

'•       piii'l  l^'-l.  for  LiMi  <'hi;ate,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts! 

•'       piiiii  i^si,  fur  I'uiii'Tit  expenses  other  tii  an  premiums , 

"       pfiil  l^>jl,  oti  iirKni-MS  year's  indebtedness I 

'*      rtiiuiiuimi  ill  truit.-'iiry 

*'       deik;iiiibf'iuding  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


$1,853  00. 
138  96  . 


2.327  65 
700  00 
865  76 

1.050  00 
271  04 


$36  11 


1,968  35 
269  25 

2.275  00 
KH)  00 
379  16 


2.178  64 


Totals j      $7,206  «!      $7,206  41 
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ILLINOIS   STATE  FAIK. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  rroasury,  last  rf*port, I 

deficit,  iastrrr'-'  "    'idingdebt  covered  by  mortgage)  ...|        $266  82 

rei^elvej  111  18^1  te  and  entrance) i    $19,387  50 

bootli  renttet  nji  ..  s ' !       3,273  39 

ref*ohed  L8S1.  fciLHiiu  nvi-ropriation i ,       3,000  00 

ree?ejveij  l^i,  othersources .' '  ' 


pniti  IHHL  for  refti  eatare,  buildings  and  permanent  imp'm'ts 

pakl  ISSl,  for  <?urrt?nt  tvxpenses  other  than  premiums 

remajriirjii  {□  trea^iir^ 

defloit  (ineludtng:  debt  covered  by  mortgage) 


15,563  32  . 


10,563  941. 


733  19 


Totals j    $26,394  08     $26,394  08 


FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT  FOR  1881. 


Amount  in  treasury,  last  report 

deficit,  last  report  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage) . 

received  in  1881,  fees  (gate  and  entrance) 

•*       received  in  1881,  subscriptions 

received  1881.  other  sources 

paid  1881.  in  premiums 

paid  1881.  for  current  expenses  other  than  premiums 

••       remaining  in  treasury 

deficit  (including  debt  covered  by  mortgage)  


Totals. 


$2,89123  . 


I      $2,967  76 
4.085  00 


3.323  00 
8,747  78 


$9,962  01 


$9,962  01 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 


REPORT  OF  EXHIBITION  FOR  1881. 


Departments. 


p«cr 
S3. 


25*0 


IK 

:  S3 

:  "b 
«  p*  I 


A-Cattle 

B— Horses  and  Equestrianism 

B— Mules  and  Asses 

G— Sheep 

D— flogs 

E— Poultry 

F— Mechanic  Arts— Liflrht  machines,  afirrioultural  implements, 
stoves,  oastings,  worked  metals,  household  furniture, 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  engines,  machinery,  etc. 
vehicles,  sewinflr  and  knitting  machines,  etc 

Gh-Farm  Products— Grain,  seeds,  veflretables.  butter,  cheese, 
cakes,  etc 

H— Horticulture  and  Floriculture— Trees,  fruits,  flowers, 
plants,  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  jellies,  pickles,  etc.. 

I— Fine  Arts— Musical  instruments,  sculpture,  painting,  draw- 
ing, wax,  feathers,  hair  work.etc 

K— Textile  Fabrics— Mill  fabrics,  household  fabrics,  needle 
work 

L— Natural  History— Botany,  minerology.  conchology.  ento- 


mology, ichthyology,  herpetology. 

^ '       itiO] 


N— Education . 

Speed  Ring 

For  Silver  Medals,  etc. 


472 
611 
17 
848 
429 
205 


744 

361 

363 

186 

842 

14 

368 

31 


$4,220  00 
3,271  00 

475  00 
1,290  00 
1.475  00 

812  00 


170  00 

759  00 

1.286  00 

91  00 

587  00 

335  00 
330  50 


$4,015  00 
2.956  00 

185  00 
1.260  00 
1.465  00 

398  00 


160  00 

552  00 

974  00 

56  00 

541  00 

265  00 
316  50 


1.100  00  1.590  00 
'   82982 


Totals.. 


4,991 


$16,201  50  $15,563  82 


FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 


REPORT  OF  EXHIBITION  FOR  1881. 


Departments. 


CD       5 


lit 

i  i3 


A-Cattle 

B— Horses , 

C— Sheep 

D— Hogs 

E— Poultry 

Premiums  of  previous  year- 


Totals.. 


35S 
65 


ta.  tt:.  w 


la*  (MO  00 


93(>O0 

7»a  oo 

188  00 


M3  00 
4?2  00 

I5ti  no 
12  m 


|l,6;3  00  13,333  00 


S.  D.  FISHER, 

Secretary. 


JAS.  R.  SCOTT 
President  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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REPORT    OF    PURE-BRED    STOCK    EXHIBITED    AT    ILLINOIS   AGRICUL- 
TURAL \FAIRS-1881. 


SbOBTHOBM  CkTTt^t 

HEltEFOllD. 

Devon. 

ta5 
c 
B 

0- 

a 
o 

>    I      > 

Owned  fn 
county. 

^  1       >■ 

> 

Owned  In 
county. 

a. 
B 
c 

o 

P 

>       > 
BB  .BS 

Owned 
in  Co. 

Counties, 

'1 

^0 

fa. 

;  1 

5? 

> 

B 
a- 
a 
•I 

O 

o 

■X. 

II 

11 

EC  ^ 

;   o 

'2? 

Si 

il 

Adarn^  

ss 

lieo 

1157 

m 

tifis 

..-p 

$lm 

Alexander.,.. 

Bond 

Boone 

16 

57 

24 

16 

24 

57 

$30 

$50 

Brown 

Bureau 

67 

366 

343 

57 

343 

Calhuun 

Carroll 

44 
10 
11 

101 
184 
182 

97 
104 
152 

44 
10 
11 

97 
104 
152 

Cass 

Champaign  . . 
Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

,. 

Clinton 

Coles  ... 

23 

229 

197 

22 

193 

90 

1 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb— 

Sycamore.. 
DeWitt 

16 
2 

62 

IIU 

191 

56 

563 

63 

93 

38 

309 

53 
16 

2 
2 

9 
16 

Douglas 

:;::::::: 

DuPage 

3 

12 
538 
55 
48 
36 
255 

3 
29 
20 

4 
6 

12 
285 
55 

Edgar     .. 

Edwards '       20 



10 

65 

$38     10 

$88 

Effingham •        8 

22 
36 



Fayette 

9 
13 

Fo?d. .:.:;:;:: 

58 

8 

60 

48 

Franklin 

Fulton- 
Canton 

11 

52 
24 
15 

71 

120 
164 
100 

54 

90 
149 

68 

11 

54 

1 
40 

72 
120 

8 
66 

1 

8 

Fulton- 
Avon... 

Gallatin 

4 
15 

15 

68 

Greene 

100 

60 

Grundy ! 

Hamilton 

9 
27 

79 
5 

59 
5 

Hancock 

27 

5 



Hardin 

::::::::: 

Henderson. 

13 
29 

7 

6 
2 

94 
201 

87 

42 
125 

36 
189 
27 

.     17 

10 

7 

20 

7 

6 

2 

23 
87 
27 

17 

10 

Henry 

12 
1 

60 

85 

42 

8 

12 

1 

*^i 

Iroquois 

Jackson— 
Murphysb.. 

7 
11 

39 
122 

21 
75 

7 

1 

21 

Jackson— 
Carbondale 



122 

10 

Jasper 

Jelierson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess— 
Galena 

30 
22 

09 
78 

88 
67 

30 
9 

88 
36 

JoDaviess- 
Warren 

Johnson 

Kane 

52 
26 
15 

20 
13 

81 

X    88 

44 

479 

74 

75 
70 
29 
150 
5 

23 
26 
15 

2(» 
17 

40 
70 

.. 

81 
88 
44 

10 
15 

81 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

29|      6 

6 

15.... 

|.... 

44 

Knox 

150 
5 

Lake.:::.:::: 

74 

74 

LaSalle 



.... 

::::::!:::: 
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Report  of  Pure-Bred  Stock — Continued. 


Shobth< 

)RN  C 

> 
P 

la 
;  ? 

ATTLE 

Hereford. 

led  in 
mty. 

Devon 

o 
o 

3. 

o 

QC. 

Bs 

CD  ^ 

1° 

Owned  in    »> 
county.    1  c 

II 'pit 
t?  ^^.  1 

i  0  ;  io|  1 

BB    B3.^^^^ 

P    P     ^ 

3b    33  ®d 

o-o    :  3  :  0 
•-• 

BB    BB 

Owned 
in  Co. 

Counties. 

nber  of  entries 

Amount    of 
premiums 
paid 

'1 

r-o 

11 

2: 
SB 

:  0 

II 

Lawrence  . . . 

1 

1..I ,....:....! 

!    I 

....i 

Lee 

::::::::  :  "■ 

1    .    .  ::-:::i;:::  ..:..:: 

Livingston— 
Fairbury ... 

Lincoln 



59 
46 

$299 
9QS 

$278 
,50 

3:j 

i                      1 

23     ^151'    32;    $216  $177,.... 

20"        41          i        fi9          '     .- 

: " 

$170 

« 

13  $88 

1 

Logan- 
Atlanta 

7|           73 

1 

: 

"^ 

Macon    

; i 

.. 

1 

Macoupin 

7j         162 

84 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::!:::: 

' 

Madison 

j     .    J     .  .. 

1 

Marion 

::::::.:":::  ::::; ::::  i::::;: :::: .:..:.......!...  .1... 

Marshall 

1  ...       !                       .....'.....:.... ...::. 

Mason 

.. . .        1                  1. .  .    .     1.. 

1 1 1 1          1              ,          1          1              i          1               

1 

McDonough  . 

1 _.       L  -          ...     l.-._i '   .-.' 1 1.... 

1 

McHenry— 

Woodstock. 
McHenry 

1 
30            43 

43 

1          !                      I 
30!        43       3'        16     16'      3 

$15       1 

1 

. 

l|      6 

McLeaS..    ..       ..J                                 '           .    .1.          .;.... ...., 

Menani.......! ...:::..;::::.:::::::.::.:: :::..... ;.... 

Mercer ! ; ' i - i..-  i -i 

....j 

Monroe 

'.               -----,_-----,_--"•  _-_  j_---;;  ;";;___J L__J I.__ 

i 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

1           62 

28|         366 

**'335 

••••2i| 

!....         60........ 

235.. ..1 

'.      2 

27j    14 

2|    14 



i 

Ogle- 
Oregon  

Ig!           60 

35 

16        35. ...|       60     18... 

18'.... 

63 


Peoria 

Perry 

8i           48 
16'         220 
19          291 

3{           16 

21 
160 
208 

16 

8 

21,....  ......   .    .... 

1 

Piatt 

........It... 

1 

Pilie 

1*9      20s'     - 

I....'. 

Pope 

3 



16  .... 

1 

Pulaski 

.__.     1   .__! _  1   .._ 

..^..  .... 

Putnam 1 

t i '....' 1 , '.-L.. 

Randolph- 
Sparta 

18 

7 

80 
73 

69 
43 

I           I        I           I        1 

2 

80 

13 

.... 

Randolph- 
Chester 

' 

«...; 

Richland  .... 

.........  !::::::;::::i:::: 

Rock  Island- 
Port  Byron. 

8 

31 

19 

6 

76 

215 

72 

I 

19 

; 

''fAXre^r 

3I           36 

lOi          106 
28          240 

14:             96 

1 "*•• 

6 

••"1 

1 

Saline- 
Eldorado  .. 

1 

1 

Sangamon... 

7         BO    ...i      240 

— I — 1 

2 

240 

2.... 

Schuyler 

" 

72 1 

.  _      A 

Scott 

\...^ 



! 

Shelby 

20          171 

28          106 
! 

1   »" 

100 

13 

17 

1 

' 

Stark- 
Toulon  

1                           1 
39 '.  .. 

1 

St.  Clair 

1. ..  1 1..,. 

L... 

Stephenson.. 

!.::::::  .-----;j_----;i------i;--;,;     ,:--:i:—,:.::"i:::: 

Tazewell 

27          179 

I      143 

27 

1431....', 

; 

Union 

i                           1 

Vermilion— 
Catlin 

11          107 

50;         309 

......i. ....... 

1        71 
'      286 

1 

11 

1 

7l|....l :---- 

Vermilion— 
Hoopeston. 

j    31 

j      309 

212  .... 

1 

Wabash 

1 

1"" 

Warren 

14|           92 

62 

10 

33 

...  |.... 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

......j. ....... 

1 

White 

25 

1         162 

146 

9 

iel.... 

152 

162 
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Report  of  Pure-Bred  Stock — Continued. 


Shorthobn  Cattle. 

HKBEFORD. 

Devon. 

i  ^ 

:  ® 

>  !    > 

Owned 
in  county 

«1     >      :►    Owned 
f-p    CO    csPiin county 

te5      > 
jjp    pp 

►ft.!  Owned 
c-?!  in  Co. 

Counties. 

ii 

Bo 

Amount     of 
premiums 
paid 

Number    of 
entries..-. 

I  *^ 
:  o 

•     <B 

:  p 

LOunt  premi- 
ms  paid 

lount  premi- 
ms  offered... 

II 

:  ® 

> 

tj-oB 

802© 

:  5* 

■  i° 

:  o 

•  <t> 
:  P 

Number    of 
entries... 
iount  premi- 
ms  paid 

Whitesidar- 
SterlinB.... 

$76 

no 

$66 
106 

$51 

Whiteside- 
Morrison  .. 

26 
10 

Whiteside- 
Albany. .  . 

671       50 

10 

$60 

$25 

Will 

! 

1 

WilliamAon  . 

Winnebago .. 
Woodford 

2() 
26 

55        42 
276!      191 

12 
12 

26 
65 

14 
85 

55 
151 

$48 
103 

u 

$48 

5 
13 

55 
102 

88 
50 

5 

$8 

$146 

12 

Total 

1.253 

$9,071  $6. 5iC 

777 

$3,523 

147 

$2,395 

$678     36 

]15$1.697,$435 

1 

$193 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


Uql&tetk. 

AT&SEISE.                 I                     JSKftBY. 

5  '  --,  S'  ■      t      Owned 

?     fi  B     «  B  1    Owned  ,  ^  f 
S     1^     li  ,liLCOuntyl  1 

Is 

:  o 
:  S 
:  B 

> 

n 

:  ^  1 

Ownod 
in  county 

Countlas. 

a 

V 

•ii-ii 

p 

2 

:  ts 

cr 
a 
*i 
o 

-^ 
a 

1 

fa 

:  S 

;  1  a  1  h:''  1  a ' 

u  imi;I 

SB 

P 

a 
IP 

5- 

K 

Arlama-      

6 

$169 

$61 

6 

$61 

3 

$69 

$20 

3 

$20 

Alexander  ... 

Bond 

Boone 

49 

4 

49 

15 

4|        15 

Brown 

Bureau 

1 

54 

8 

i'       8 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

2 

47 

5 

2 

5 

4 

48 

12 

4         12 

Cass 

Champaign... 

1 

26          5 

1           5 

Chrisuan 

Clark. 

Clay 

j 

Clinton 

Coles 

2 

90 

15 

2 

15 

3 

69        18 

3<        18 

Cook 

...    -  "1 

::::  ..:::: 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 

DeKalb- 
Sandwich  .. 

11 

17 

DeWitt 



::::  ::::: 

Douglas 

....  ......| 

DuPage 

12 

55 

26 
54 

Edgar 

11 1        54 

11 

54 

Edwards.  4 

Effingham 

7 
5 
11 

1 

2 

99 
56 
83 
103 

72 

46 

22 

54 

5 

12 

I 

46 

Fayette  

4 
U 

56 
83 

12 
74 

4 

12 

95 

Ford 

2'    

Franklin 

1 
2 

5 

Fulton- 
Canton 

72 

$72 

12 

Fulton- 
Avon 

Gallatin 

8 
2 

84 
30 

61 
20 

3        lit 

Greene  

1 

2 

20 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

16 
11 

79 
21 

71 
21 

■*"8 
27 

43 

Hancock 

21 

Hardin 

Henderson . . . 

1 

94 

6 

1 

6 

Henry 

2 

60 

$14 

2 

$14 

... 

IroQuois 

Jackson— 
Murph'sb'ro 

21 
122 

Jackson— 
Carbondale 

.... 

122 

122 

8 

64 

8 

64 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey  

8 

240 

140 

JoDaviess 

.... 

Johnson 

1 

Kane 

10 

81 

41 

10 

41 

.... 

81 

13 

81 

47 

13)        ^7 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

44 

44 

Knox 

.... 

Lake— 

Waukegan . 
LaSalle 

a 

74 

23 

3 

29 

12 

74 

46 

12 

46 

30 

74 

61 

30 

61 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston— 
Fairbury  ... 

18 

215 

200 

18 

1 
9 

170 
69 

73 

119 

5 
18 

18 

1 

119 

Lincoln 

11 
11 

94 

va 

20 
44 

5 

Logan- 
Atlanta.... 

Macon 

... 

1 

L... 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


HOLSTEIN. 

Aybshire. 

Jkbsey. 

c 
B 

1 

a 

o 

p 

2 

>        > 

aB  1 2B 

Owned 
in  county 

as 

c 
B 

o 

<3> 

P 

3. 

a^  SB 

Owned 
in  county 

S5 

c 
5 

n 
o 

a» 

P 

s 

g.B 

|s 

:  "p 
:  3 

ig, 
:  s 

:  B 

.     OD 

n 
li 

ig. 
:  c 

:  B 

.     OD 

Owned 
in  co'nty 

Counties. 

it 

il 

:  c 
:  B 

.     OB 

:  « 
:  S 

:  §. 
:  £ 

:  B 

.     OB 

a: 

o 

a 
1 

.*   a* 

:  3 

:  S. 
:  c* 

!     OD 

il 

:  B 
:  c 

:  B 

.     CP 

p 
o 
o 

1 

a 

> 
i  B. 

I     09* 

0 

1 

1     OD* 

Macoupin 

$30 

Madison 



Marion 

i ' " " 

.... 

Mason 

.... 

:::::::::: 

.. .. 

Massac 

. ... 

MoDonough.. 

.... 

MoHenry—  ^ 
Woodstock. 

5 

126 

$26 

5 

$26 

9 

18 

$18 

9 

$18 

MoHenry— 
Marengo  ... 

McLean 

Menard 

. 

Mercer 

Monroe 

.... 

Montgomery. 

27 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

.... 

.... 

Ogle- 
Oregon 

$53 

63 

53 

Peoria 

Perry 

.... 

Piatt 



Pike 

" 

Pope 



Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph- 
Sparta 

80 

15 

80 

51 

Randolph- 
Chester 

17 

115 

86 

" 

86 

Richland 

Rock  Island- 
Port  Byron. 

1 

19 

105 
240 

3I      1 

3 

Saline- 
Eldorado  .. 

12 

V 

85 
91  n 

Sangamon  . . . 

240 

240 

0*7,        Qlft 

Schuyler 

7 

62I      "a?  I    "7 

37 

Scott 

! 

Shelby 

I. 

13 

71 
106 

6ij"i6 

81  j    13 

61 

Stark- 
Toulon  



81 

St.  Clair 

...J 

Stephenson.. 

1           ! 

Tazewell 1 

19 

179 

521    19'        K9     53 

179 

61 

23        61 

Union L... 

1 

1     *^ 

"- 

Yermllion .... 

1 

1 

Wabash 

...:..r 

:::::::' 

.'!.! ]i 

Warren 

1 

' 

"■"78 

18 

2        18 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

:::::::::... 

1""' 

! 

White 

152 
51 

152 
51 

5 
51 

152 
18 
81 
25 

44    *  1,        ik 

Whiteside- 
Sterling  .... 

1 

35 

Whiteside- 
Morrison  . . . 

.... 

7 

$81 

3fi 

2 
4 

6 
10 

Whiteside- 
Albany  

25 

4 

1A 

Will 

Williamson  .. 

. 

Winnebago  .. 

1 

14 
13 

65 
102 

8       6          8 

Woodford.... 

15       162 

90 

6IL... 

1                    ' 

1 

Total 

75  $1881 

$608 

64 

$163j    77,  $1417 

$328     55[    $224|  401 

$3446 

$1700  256   $1137 

—28 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock— Continued. 


COTSWOLD  SHBI 

:p. 

vned 
Qunty 

Leicester  and  Other 
Long  Wools. 

Southdown. 

vned 
ounty 

O    1    <-  B    .    c  C3 

0^ 

inc 

0 
0 

I 

; 

> 

SB 
Bo 

CD  ■= 

r 

H 

:  B 

^     1    IJwiii'sl 
cH  'Ineounty 

Amount      premi- 
ums offered 

No.  of  entries 

^      0\ 
cg'iig.c 

Counties. 

O 

O 

D 

1 

lount      premi- 
ms  paid 

lOunt      premi- 
ims  offered 

Amount       0  f 
premiums 
paid...^..^^ 

Number  of 
entries 

Bo    ~" 

Cr.  C 

K 

it 

Ml 

:  So 

:  B  1:     |:  So 

:  T  1.      :  X  ^ 

Adams 37 

$50      $50 

37      $50 

14 

$50!      S50 

14'      $50 



Bond 

•^'  1 

' 





6|      $23 

$iii     1!     $3 

.... 

1 

611      240 

172'    6i      i72 

1 

1 

.... 

::::i:::::: 

!!!.*!. 

Carroll 

Cass 

15 

27    " " '27 

1 

9         27,        20 

...  1 



......I . 

1 



, 

18         24 

1 

22    iil     22 

1 

rhrlRt1n.n 

I*-*- 

....i 

Clark 

1 

! '      1 

1 

C\a.v 



1 

1 



Coles 

6        29 

is     6'      is     i       29 

5 

i!       5 

1 1 

. ..  1 



I.... 

.....'....' |.... 

Cumberland . 
DeKalb— 

_ 

1       1 

1        '..   1 

19 
10 

1 

22 

1 

32 

^__J' 

DeKalb- 

») 

1 

21      lOl        21 

1 

DeWitt '.'. 

"s 

9.i 

-16 



...  ....:j 1... 

8        2i 

17 

6!      i2 

13 
4 

:..:.:l.:...l-..i 

THiPftgQ 

• 

22'    12 

!....■ 

1 

Edgar 

6        15,        15 

6        161      2         15 

15 
6 
6 

2      is 

Ed  wards...  I. 
EfHnfirham — 

Fayette 

Ford 

ii:       27 

3          ^ 

26I  xii     20 

11     31     11 

25'    15        ^^ 

...  1 1 1 

2;         27 

2          6 

1           1           '        ' 

1        33 

ll         5 

16 

27 

i           i        1 

"7  """i8|     "i5'"4          8 

Prunlrlin 

.... 

Fulton— 

20        38'       Si!      8        10 

Fulton—          1 

Avnn 



1 
11,        18'        16 

Gallatin 

"'*3""'a4 

10 

1 

2 

H|               XO| 

1 

24 

3 

1 

3 

22!       38j       38|    22j       38 



Hami  ton  .. 

'/.'.'.\''.'-'. 

ioj     20!      if     i' 1    7|     20 

i2 

2          7 

1.... 

Hardin 

•— 1 



Henderson... 
Henry 

'    K             1QI              K          <»                k'         fil            19 

8       4          5 

, 

12 

30          27 

12 

27 
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'  6  '""36 

21 

6        2i 

9         24 
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17 
40 

13 

'5     ^13 
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11 

An 
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9 

40 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


COTSWOLD  ^HEEP 

Leicesteb  and  Other 
Long  Wools. 

Southdown 

125 

p 

k 

s 

>- 
Bo 

r 

1      > 
'  Bo 

n 

:  B 

Owned 
in  county 

p 
o 

s 

g5 
l§ 
oS 

'•  B 

CD  C 

:  3 
:  g. 

Ownrd 
ini'Ouiily 

p 
0 

1  a> 

S* 

35 

^\     {>  i  Owned 
cR  1  cB    in  county 

Uounties. 

II 

:2 

> 

•cog 

§•1 
i  Bo 

0  - 

CD  ^ 

> 
--B 

::,-■  0 

ii  Iz 

Bo     Bo 

f  t 

3«     ^ 
Qso     :  3 
:  B     :  B 

\a>  p 

2.B 

It  O" 

1^1 

1        > 
'■o-dB 
£.30 

rg.g 
:  d  ^ 
:  Bo 

Livingston— 
Fairbury  ... 

5 

$64 

$18       5 

$18 

/ 

14 

$46 
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14 

$83 

Logan- 
Lincoln  

33 
15 

$41 
18 

$21 

18 

21 

$6 

Logan- 
Atlanta 

1 

Macon       .... 

Macoupin 

27 

56 

66     19 

30 

11 

56 

48 

11 

48 
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1 
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Mason 

MasHac 
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McHenry— 
1   Woodstock. 

8 

18 

18 

8 

18 
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25 

25 

5 

23 

23 

5 

23 
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1 
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Monroe 
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1 

28 

3 

"il     Vs 

io 
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53 
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108 

53 
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1*08 

15 
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18 

16 

10 

•16 

5 

18        18 

5 

18 
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76 
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76 
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24 

16 
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5 

26 
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. 
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24 
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24 
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30 
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14 
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14 
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24 
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46 
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24 
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46 
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10 

46 

80 

10 

30 
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16 

36 

29 

16 

29 
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30 

9 

30 
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38 
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33 
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Report  of  Pwre-bred  Stock — Continued. 


CoTswoiiD  Sheep. 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


Oxford  and  other 
Downs. 

American 
Merinos. 

Spanish  Merino  and 
OTHER  Fine  Wools. 

Counties. 

O 
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;  f 

^B    Owned  In 
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-t 
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17 
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$60 

11 

$22 
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Boone. 
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$22 

$13 

6 

$13 

10 

$23 

$8 

tR 

Brown 

' 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

3 

27 

10 

3 

10 

Cass 

Champaign... 
Christian . 
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24 

15 

9 

15 

3 

24 

15 

3 

1& 

Clark 

.. 

ciayv  .:  ;:: 

Clinton 

Coles ^ 

10 

29 

29 

Cook ^.... 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 

DeKalb- 
Sandwich  .. 

5 

DeKalb- 
Syoamore.. 

8 

30 

18 

DeWitt 

6 

21 
13 
22 

9 

» 

Douglas 

DuPage 

10 

22 

Edgar 

2 

15 

15 

2 

15 

Edwards 

6 

27 

12 

12 

Effingham 

Fayette 

6 

2i 

8 

6 

8 

Ford 
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17 

8 

■■"is 

26 
38 
18 

10 
11 

28 

14 

' 

Franklin.... 
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17 

11 

Fulton- 
Canton 
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3 

38        27 

14 

27 

2a 

Fulton- 
Avon  

18 

8 

Gallatin 

1 

24 

3 

1 

3 

Greene  

17 

38 

32 

17 

32 
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Hamilton 

8 
7 

20 
6 

14 
6 

2 

7 

3 

6 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

2 

13 

3 

2 

a 

Henry 

■* 

6 

30 

25 

6 

25 

Iroquois 

Jackson— 
Murph*sb*ro 

5 

17 

40 

15 

5 

15. 

Jackson— 
Carbondale 

2 

40 

9 

2 

9 

1 

40 

5 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

57 

198 

18? 

14 

14 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

2 

4 

36 
34 

5 
15 

2 
4 

5 
15 

18 



36 

36 

3& 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

' 

Knox.. 

Lake— 
Waukegan . 

31 

45 

45 

31 

45 
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Livingston— 
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17 

4 

17 
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24 
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19 

18 
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13 
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19 

13 

19 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock- 

-Continued 

• 

OXPOBD  AND  OTHEB 

Downs. 

Amebican 
Mebinos. 

Span'sh  Mebino  and 
OTHEB  Fine  Wools. 

Counties. 
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B 
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Bo 
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CD  C 

i  3 
:  ? 
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county. 
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B 
cr 
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'i 

Bo 
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!  3 
:  B 
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county. 

B 
1 

II 

:  B 

Is, 

Owned  in 
eoiiQty- 

'  o 

1 

2 

|3i 

rii 
•  la 

o 

>-» 
p 

ii 

:  ® 

•o'dt 
2.3  § 

ill 
■  1° 

If 

iir 

Logan- 
Atlanta 

8 

$18 

$18 

Macon 

Macoupin 

i- 

10 

56 

50 

Madison 

1 

Marion 

Marsliall 

.... 

Mason 

Massac i 

McDonouKli .. 
Mc  Henry- 
Woodstock. 
McLean 

23 

48 

48 

23 

48 

1 

Menard 

1 



Mercer  1 

Monroe i 1 ' 

28 

.... 

Montgomery. 
Morflran 

_ 



.... 

1 

Moultrie ' | 

Ogle—             1       i          1 
Oregon '      S'      $18        $7      5 

$7 

1 

18 

2 

1 

2 

Peoria 1 1 1 

Perry !.... 

" 

Piatt '.... L... 

Pike 1.... 1 1.... 

Pope '....1 

Pulaski ....[ 

' 

Putnam i ' 

\"" 

Randolpli—            . 
Sparta 1 

8 

$29 

$11 

Richland ' 



Rock  Island.. > 1 



Saline- 
Eldorado  . .. 

7        24 

21 

Sangamon  ... 

261        78        75 

26 

75 

2 

78 

15 

2 

15 

Schuyler 

....1 1 L... 

Scott 

1 

Shelby 

::::::::::i:::::: 

12 

28 

28     12 

$28 

15 
2 

28 
46 

26 
9 

15 
2 

26 

Stark- 
Toulon ' 

9 

St.  Clair i 

Stephenson. .! 

" 

Tazewell 1 1 !-  — .1 



15 

35|       .^^ 

1 

Union 

' 



Vermilion— 
Catlin 

i     ' 

25 

42 

42 

25 

42 

Vermilion ' i 1 , 

Vermilion— 

Hoopeston . 
Wabash 

...1 1 L... 

24 

35 

^ 

1 

Warren ' i 

_   _ . 

8         45 

38 

8 

38 

Washington .. 
Wayne 

....1 1 ....1 

.... 

....! ' 1.... 

::::::!:::: 

White 1    211       28        27     12l       17 

.... 

28 

1 

10 

28 

26 

Whitoside- 
Sterling 

33 
30 

i    1 

Whiteside- 
Morrison.  ..     19 

25 

1 
1 

12 

30 
6 

19 

Whiteside- 
Albany  

1        "^ 

1 

Will....;:.::.::: 

1            it'" 

.... 

Williamson 

:::::. i. ...:::::: 

1 

Winnebago  ..     36 

22         22     31         \R 

8 

22 

14 

Woodford         : i 1 ' 

9 

51        22       9 

22 

1            1 

Total 

250 

$652|    $483|  154|    $236|  188 

$668     $397   1251    $266^  217 

$862 

$502 

134|    $294 
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BgBHSBiBE  Swine. 

f 
a 

ca 

1 

Pdi^akd  Chtna. 

Chkbteb  White. 

a 

03 

> 

It 
k 

!»  T 

1  Owned 
incounty 

is 

n 

b,  1  Ownod 
pp    ineounty 

^^   ^3  £3  5 

i  ?  i  ^;  5s. 

c 

k 

Si- 

II 

I  i 

:  g. 

Owned 
in county 

OQuntlea. 

SI 

Amount  of 
premi  u  m  « 
paid......^ 

Number  of 
entries 

Adams 

20 

$87 

$87 

57 

$87 

$87 

27 

♦34 

I 

Alexander 

....   1 

Bond 

i... 

Boone 

Brown 

13 

37 

13 

13 

$13 

16 

37 

21 

16 

21 

3 

$37 

$7 

3 

$7 

Bureau 

36 

59 

54 

36 

54 

8 

59 

24 

8 

"  24 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

7 

38 
40 
30 

21 

7 

21 

11 

40 
40 
30 

30 

11 



30 

8 
7 

40 
56 

20 
21 

8 

20 

Champaifirn  . . 
Christian 

21 

25 

ll 

11 

29 

28 

29 

28 

Clark.  .::::: 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

10 

84 

48 

27 

84 

80 

27 

80 

1 

Cook 

Crawford.       i- 

Cumberland.. 

DeKalt— 
Sandwich  .. 

16 
18 

39 
48 
36 

15 
14 

2 

48 

DeKalb— 

Sycamore . . 
DeWitt 

18 

14 

39 

38 

20 

17 

Doufiflas 

14 

36 
20 
81 
55 
73 
21 
54 
S5 

66 

60 
59 
60 

28 
11 
73 
49 
20 
4 
58 
18 

40 

52 
5 
36 

DuPage 

3 
14 
21 

8 

1 
40 

6 

53 

24 

1 
7 

1 

20 

5 

Edgar 

•18 
10 
9 
16 
10 

81 
55 
73 
21 
56 

66 
38 
35 
7 
34 

18 
10 
9 
16 

8 

66 
38 
35 

7 
26 

14 
21 

8 

1 

26 

6 

53 

73 

Edwards 

49 

20 

4 

29 
18 

40 

Effingham.... 
Fayette 

2 

73 

12 

2 

12 

Ford 

7 

48 

34 

Franklin 

Fulton- 
Canton  

1 

8 
3 



66 

57 
59 

5 

29 
11 

1 

5 

12 
3 
16 

66 

57 
59 
60 



Fulton- 
Avon  

35 
10 
55 

Gallatin 

Greene 

3 

11 

1 

5 

3 

7 

10 
20 

Grundy 

Hamilton 



11 
9 

SO 
5 

25 
5 

5 
9 

11 

5 

...... 

11 
11 

30 
12 

26 
12 

3 
11 

6 

30 

Hancock 

12 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

14 

42 
42 
40 

15 

47 

19 

8 

12 

12 
10 
35 

12 

42 

42 
40 

15 

47 

26 
40 
SO 

7 

5 

35 

12 

7 

30 

.. .  1 

Henry 

18 

42 

42 

18          49 

Iroquois 

Jackson— 
Murph'sb'ro 

6 
2 
13 

25 

2 

24 

6 
2 

25 
2 

1 

15 
47 

2 

1 

2 

Jackson— 
Carbondale. 

32 

Jasper.  ..    . 

Jefferson 

Jersey . 

JoDavIess— 
Galena 

8 

38 

30 

8 

SO 

6 

38 
17 

21 
14 

6 

2 

21 
14 

5 

38 
17 

JoDavIess— 
Warren 

14 

.4 

14 

Johnson... 

Kane 

13 

40 

29 

13 

29 

5 

23 
17 

40 
60 
27 

'  12 
42 
21 

5'        12 
23        42 
17        21 

"3 

"20 
12 

40 
50 
27 
50 

45 



:  : 

Kankakee . 

12 

3 

12 

Kendall  

8 
20 

1 

27 
50 

45 

27 
30 

5 

8 
20 

1 

27 
30 

5 

Knox 

30 
32 

20 
12 

30 

Lake- 

Waukegan.. 
LaSalle 

1 

45 

6 

1 

6 

S2 

Lawrence 

. 

Lee 

.... 



.... 

:::::::::: 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


Bebeshxre  SwtKC, 

Poi>AXD  CmNJ 

L 

fned 
junty 

:  s 

Ohbstke  White. 

Countiea. 

f 
I 

h 

^  1  Owned 
dg    incounty 

a 
S 

il 

f 

;  V 

> 

^; 

<     1 

lne\ 

a; 

f 

a 

1 

CD 

; 

p^  '  Ov 

II  ,iuc. 

1  ?-!:  a 

rned 
tjunty 

pi 

:  B 

i!a 

Livingston— 
Falrbury ... 

Tjinooln 

8 
9 
5 

$40 
70 
42 

$29      2        $2 

21 1       o'         91 
^1 

22 
21 

13 

$48 
70 
42 

$48 
21 
31 

11 

18 

12. 

20 

Logan- 
Atlanta 

14 

1 



16 

$42 

$40 

Mftcon. 

•  "I 

.... 

1 

Macoupin  . . . 
Madinon 

10 

58 

65     19 

65 

17 

38 

38 

7 

26 

Marion 

.... 

1 

Marshall 

... 

1 

Mason 

1 

Massao. 

.... 

...... 

.... 

McDonough . 
McHenry— 

W  oodstock 
MftLoan  . 

.... 

6 

11 

11 

11 

17 

22 

22 

17 

22 

Mftnard . 

j 

.... 

Morcer. 

1  .  .  . 

Monroe  .. 

"1 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie . 

■'2 
34 

■■"23 
99 

ioi  *  2'      1'^ 

2 
21 

23 
99 

13 

9 

13 
18 

"ie 

23 

99 

99     17 

40 

99       6 

94 

16 

$86 

Ogle- 
Oregon 

Peoria  . 



12 

3 

12 

•1' 

6 

2 

12 

*6 

Perry 

Piatt. 

10 

73 
40 

13 
38 

is 

...,..) 1 

10;       38 

8 
12 

40 
198 

28 
43 

Pike. 

\9, 

43 

Pope  . 



Pulaski           1 

. 

Putnam 

. ... 

Randolph- 
Sparta 

Randolph- 
Chester 

2 

4 

43 
136 

5 

.... 

5 

43 

15 

3 

43 

11 

37 

4 

:t7 

Richland 

Rock  Isl'nd— 
Port  Byron 

Rock  Isrnd- 
HilUdale 

3 
3 

J 

23 

29 

30 

32 
105 
66 

6 

6 

25 

3 
3 

6 

6 

8 
15 
26 

11 

19 

9 
30 
16 

29 

42 

32 
105 
66 

20 

29 

24 
105 
66 

11 

19 

1 
16 

20 

29 

6 
66 

7 

29 
30 

16 

Saline— 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott . 

90:      8 
63.    19 

33 

106 

105 

.  . 

Shelby 

Stark- 
Toulon 

St.  Clair. 

16 

12 

44 

36 

34 
36 

15 
12 

34 
36 

2 
44 

44 

36 

12 
36 

2 
44 

12 
36 

10 

36 

32 

10 

32 

Stephenson  . 

Tazewell 

Union 

16 

75 

40 

16 

40 

69 

76 

69 

61 

53 

17 

76 

63 

6 

13 

Vermilion— 
Catlin 

12 

46 

43 

12 

43 

"Vermilion 

Vermilion— 

Hoopeston. 
Wabash 

30 

81 

37 

1 

3 

67 

81 

66 

30 

20 

10 

17 

17 

10 

17 

WArren 

17 

90 

85 

12 

50 

28 

90 

90 

7 

45 

Washington . 
Wavne . 

...... 



wX. ::::::: 

Whiteside- 
Morrison... 

2 
11 

S3 
34 

7 

28 

2 

7 

6 
17 

3S 
34 

17 
30 

6 

17 

4 
17 

88 
34 

11 
32 

4 

11 
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BERESBIiiE  BWIXTE, 

Ptit-AMD  CStKA.                     CkBSTER  WOTTB. 

Owned 
in  c^ounty 

r  ^i,ii'..'issx'r  rfo 

Owtied 
in  (jounty 

Countloe, 

35     ^^ 

iliil 

!  s    :  a 

il 

a 

1 

:  1 
:  5 

''a 

5 

iH  c  ■ 

:  1 
:  B 

:  g. 

s 

1 

1^ 

Whitealda^ 

2 

Its        t4 

'      2 

44 

i» 

(12 

in 

» 

*'V- 

♦12 



W;  Jllamsou*.. 

[ 

::::::::::!::::] 

Woodford...., 

13        3fi'       27 

2 

9     17^     3fi 

» 

if 

17 

»r.... 

-.-_** 

9 

31        H"      [i 

i:      17        -Ml       2f* 

m|.... 

^ 

.... 

Total 

586 

ill                                1            1        1            '        1 

$m 

134     I3S4 
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Report  of  Pure- 

bred  Stock-^ 

Continued. 

- 

Essex. 

Suffolk. 

Small  Yorkshibe. 

55 
p 

o 

a 

S 

a 
w 

> 

w 

:  3 
:  B 
:  5* 
:  B 

4 

11 

:  B 
:  c 
:  B 

Owned  , 
in  county 

p 

o 

>-  1       > 

OS     13B 

Owned 
Ir  county 

1 

Bo 

il 

g2.o 

Owned 
in  county 

Counties. 

Am't  pr'mium 
paid. 

No.  of  entries. 

CD 

P 

a 

O 
OP 

32. 

:  ts 

il 

:  c* 
:  B 

9-^ 

1 

!25 

p 
o 

1 

CD    I 
?    1 

:  c 

•  "^ 

:  -0 
:  3 

:  B. 
:  2* 

!i 

!25 
p 

o 

§ 

1 

Adams 

Alexander.  .. 

Bond 

Boone  

$41 

Brown 

Bureau 

7 

$59 

$30 

'•"7  "ISO 

Calhoun 

1 

Carroll 

'■*'l 

Cass 

....1 

Champaifini .. 

Christian  .... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook    



Crawford 



Cumberland . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

. 

DuPage  

4 

20 

16 

1 



Edgar 

1 

Edwards 

;::;::' 

Effingham.... 

7 

76 

36 

7 

36 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin  .... 

Greene 

......  ........ 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

fiancock  

Hardin 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

1  — 

Iroquois 

] 

Jackson— 
Carbondale 



47 



47 

Jasper 

1 

Jefferson 

1 

Jersey 

I 

JoDaviess 

Johnson  

Kane 

3 

40 

12 

12 

40 

16 

2        $6 

Kankakee 

Kendall  

.... 

27 

Knox 

Lake— 
Waukegan . 

.... 

45 

6 

45 

18 

6i        18 

LaSalle  

Lawrence.  ... 

Lee 

Livingston ... 

Logan 



1 

Macon 

' 

Macoupin . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

1 

McDonough  . 
McHenry 

1 



i           1 

McLean  .    .. 

i 1 

Menard 

1 

,...1 

!;!!!j!!i;i!;i;i!  ...y...... 
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Report  of  Pure-bred  Stock — Continued. 


ESflEX. 

HinvouL 

Counties. 

■  o 

<  a 

:  (3 

> 
cue 

> 

h 

In  county  s^S^;  ^  ^^ 

> 

Bo 

h 

Owned  i    ^^ 
in  county!  J* ^ 

^  '   Owned 
£0    In  county 

£««    ^o"  SI2  c 

:  r  ■  a:  la 

Mercer 

1 

1 

1 

Monroe 

!     1 

Montgomery. 

"15 

123 

...J 

1      $23 

Moultrie.!!!!! 

9? 

$75 

15       $75 

' 

Ogle 

' 

Peoria 

1 

Perry 

1 

Piatt.  !!!!! 

Pike 

1 

Pope 



Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph- 
Sparta  

Riciiiand 

6 

43 

20 

i;     43 

$6 

$43 

Rock  Island- 
Port  Byron. 

2 

29 
32 

, 

Saline- 
Eldorado  . . . 

8 

2 

8 

' 

Sangamon  . . . 

12       105 

85 

Schuyler 

Scott 

1 ; 

—  1 , 

Shelby 

1           1 

Stark- 
Toulon  

1 

36 

6 

1 

6 



St  Clair 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion- 
Catlin 

6 

46 

26 

6 

26 

Wabash 



Warren 

1 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

White  ..!!!!!! 

33 

4 

33 

8 

4 

$8 

33 

Whiteside.... 

Will  

1 

Williamson . . 

1 

Winnebago  .. 

1 

!!!!!!  :::: 

Woodfora... 

34 

34 

Total 

51 

$688 

$229 

41 

$193 

25 

$411.    tl23     12 

$32 

.... 

$76 
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AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS  FOR  1880, 


AS  BETUBNED  BY  AS8ESS0B8.  HAY.  1881. 


COBN. 

WiNTEB  Wheat. 

Spbing  Wheat, 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Adftms. ..      ...       

84,493 
6.488 

2.364.383 
200.295 

88.246 
6.853 

1, 344,1;^.') 

192 

3,026 

Alexander 

Bond             

Boone 

31.352 
30. 92:^ 

184.872 
11.645 
63.902 
37,354 

192.848 

124.059 
39.699 
40,861 
44,175 
62.658 
46,052 
32,776 
25,(t»2 

112. 3M 
82,779 
67.0?2 
33.237 
83.318 
17.164 
41.434 
47.973 

122.819 

i.  237. 595 

733.803 

6.952.859 

320.800 

2.571.131 

1.351.790 

6.49T.734 

5.134.120 

913,429 

514,108 

803.784 

1,965.581 

1,652,705 

809.104 

478.118 

4,166.334 

2,714,168 

2.728,093 

1,465,793 

3,463,629 

435,922 

768.775 

679.594 

3.432,546 

2.324 

27,968 
3,685 
20.108 
14.651 
18.862 
31.417 
87.450 
51.660 
40.730 
87.823 
27.410 

174 
47.870 
37.353 

747 
12.276 
17.652 

511 
62.482 
27,418 
45.211 
62,129 

932 

SS.96S 
424. 4H5 

24.816 
37LroK3 
1H(i,:eI8 

i.9n,4n;t 

441,4^17 
l,M7jiil2 

so:,  2^. 

1.729 

30 

10.738 

19.746 

Brown  

360 

Bureau 

82.446 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

2.846 

1.731 

249 

492 

16,116 

Cuss 

19.046 

Champaign 

2,322 

Christian 

8,246 

Clark   

Clay 

8 

100 

Clinton 

Coles 

i46 
2.422 



2.386 

Cook 

24.098 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

5J*7i 
7t4.SH 
fN9.9N 
5(H,fi86 

933.;<r^'J 

6.t;88 

2.768 

1.901 

441 

2.148 

758 

22 

28 

8 

112 

16,690 

DeWitt 

18,209 

Douf^las 

6,590 

DuPage 

21,136 

Edgar           

.      10.444 

Edwards 

180 

EfYingham  T.          

423 

Fayette 

150 

Ford 

2,044 

Franklin 

Fulton 

102,386 
25.601 
63.035 
90.157 
20.517 

103.621 

5.987 

66.707 

191.848 

226.040 
23.787 
33.766 
37,221 

3,645,870 

400, 148 

1,829.800 

2,733,62? 

346,375 

3,969,899 

109.621 

2.491, 3.'>5 

7.181.065 

6,402,489 

522.732 

795,140 

6n.016 

37.876 

31.0-.'7 

62,653 

309 

31,568 

29,250 

4.321 

•    6.587 

804 

9.503 

48.857 

35.266 

63.456 

681.010 
3«S,4!W 
1.  ib2,  mi 
4,7T^y 
2£S*.  S*» 
»77,4ir> 

rs3, 3n 

i.  t:rk 

5!j<h,  :*;tK 
4&l..nyfi 
*77st.  im 

6.731 
22 
68 
106 

6.'679 

10 

6,794 

4,151 

62:i 

68 

:::::::::::: 

73.252 

Gallatin 

199 

Greene 

1.727 

Grundy 

1.886 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

66,489 

Hardin 

95 

Henderson 

63.5^9 

Henry 

27,8.80 

Iroquois 

6,404 

JacKson 

1.870 

Jasper  

JefiTerson 

Jersey                   

...... ...... 

JoDaviess 

Joh  nson 

54,619 
17,584 
63,480 
96.778 
74.011 
141,904 
l>5,6r.8 
262,817 
28,887 
151, 194 
255.487 
151.730 
127.840 
94.391 
8:^.500 

i,9i5,256 
399,467 
2,350.877 
247,360 
3,068,086 
4,987.2'«8 
1,451.722 
8.995.086 
700,470 
5.541.123 
6.837.085 
6,88,3,425 
5,086.463 
3.371.667 
)2. 752. 100 

8.064 

20.644 

282 

3.677 

138 

8,360 

562 

2,869 

60.023 

3.820 

1.905 

27.626 

39.899 

119.372 

139.760 

15L:1Im 

:n.777 
I0rl,37J 

IH.77:. 

2,5^14.  R4K 
3.371,:iOU 

2.875 
18 
1.346 
1.238 
1,021 
3,181 
2,649 
6.117 

8*715 

579 

1,002 

608 

1                  41 

28.407 
146 

Kane 

13,892 

Kankakee 

11,786 

Kendall 

8.332 

Knox 

29,0<.8 

Lake 

33,188 

LaSalle 

21.079 

Lawrence. , 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

42,890 
2,035 
12,4^3 

Macon 

9,262 

Macoupin 

1.019 

Madison 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Corn. 

Winter  Wheat. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels  ; 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels, 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Marlon 

;i:i.  ',!iii 

2.5(1^641 

52.i»K 
l,*2l^ 

732,345 
13.697 

Marshall 

437 

1.400 

Mason 

Massac 

1JJ»2J 
V'j,  s7o 

24'(uo: 

17/J17 
so,  ^Kl 

."!<;,  ±is 
'j\.  i.v, 

Til  iiiiu 
2'UIjO 

n.m 

29,540 
22.146 
35,IS9 
&£|,414 

123,  M2 

ins^i 

L.7,(^^^|l 

ii7.:.K7 

.M^ifiio 

7^.:'^.^ 

\  l\.  Jilii 
HLl'77 

]  1,  ^'10 

lN,  hioi 
:iv.  .^Jl 

,\\K  l!J.>i 
Ul/J^o 

27£;.2:'^o1 

;t.:i:r-Ji'.->' 
2,2]^^,:.::> 

2.421.470 

JjMii.  1-+7 
;5.2ll.72H 
1.^21^,  mnr» 

4.rKS3,Sf7B 

a.w^^mi 

20l,7G,'^i 
2,2&4.49« 
2,  lit 75a 

44U.?t*(8 

m.Am 

;49.fi40 
435.t;i>2 

d&i.  m 

3.45i>,7Se 
»fi2,!ilH 
4.Sfl6,432 
l,0fll,l!>2 
I.ifi5,:i73 

:i.2ro,oft2 
2,,v*y.ifii 

2,L^57,«7!J 
3, 129,  aid 
1,(157.1*37 

;nt/jso 

Ui-i^inHl 
7:a  1 1-^ 

•1.-t^  7vi 

7'jo,  :^tN 
t.^'.i7.'ii:, 

18,«33 
1.606 

Ki405 

2«,  (K)1 
2.2«i* 

(.] .  1  VA 

1|0S/MI0 

2'2,1H5 
7.0{*3 

37.r:m) 

l:i.^27H 
115, 1-y 

m,m 

11.112 
72H 
SH.S92 
4^74H 
296 
35,102 
54.TEil4 

:t2.7iw 

28.040 

*i5.'257 

31>9 

uy^,£i7 

15,(h^a 

M1,()21 

2«.a89 

2.3r.S 

S5,fJ77 

5:1.  y29 
i.t;7o 

2.2(Tfl 
45.7K8 

4.iisa 

142.074 

301,069 

25.264 

178.780 

448.016 

22.824 

1,231.932 

1:,  272. 613 

1,223.146 

386.331 

195.496 

109.452 

428.144 

245.059 

2.075.637 

140.834 

111.120 

11.613 

1.301.678 

544.845 

3.528 

233.643 

1.027,393 

506.876 

593.980 

1.107.138 

4.302 

4.049.369 

199.958 

490.486 

287.999 

929.113 

330.147 

21,521 

1.403.987 

571.117 

564,297 

9.833 

15.231 

410.178 

66.978 

69.950 

Mc  Donough 

12,120 
7.148 
1.995 
1.064 
8.804 

125,249 

McHenry .     ... 

88.822 

McLean 

12.091 

Menard 

10.640 

Mercftr ..  

68,447 

Monroe 

Montfi^omery 

26 

2.004 

128 

3.851 

1.612 

12.774 

508 

13 

320 

Morfiran 

33.169 

Moultrie 

2.380 

Ogle 

31.371 

Peoria 

12,877 

Perry 

140.514 

Piatt 

11.979 

Pike 

234 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

1.935 

9.492 

Randolph 

Richland  

Rock  Island 

4.719 

29.892 

Saline .' 

Sangamon 

964 
811 

12.124 

Schuyler  

8.136 

Scott 

Shelby 

3.895 
789 
145 
8.452 
2.343 
102 
634 

42.855 

Stark 

2.004 

St.  Clair 

2.285 

Stephenson  

70.722 

Tazewell 

14.396 

Union 

643 

Vermilion 

10,985 

Wabash 

Warren .  .    .. 

5.154 

29 

30.863 

Washington 

490 

Wayne 

White 

374 

6,230 
1.966 

2,065 

Whiteside 

31.831 

Will ::::::..::..::. 

1           24.222 

Williamson 

Winnebago  

3.059 
3.351 

!           38.051 

Woodford 

1             7.116 

Total 

■     7.ii-.7..^[»: 

:^jiMi|^f..:.Kj 

3J17.3TVI 

1 

.Vl.  671. 823 

179,024 

j      1.687.228 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Oats. 

Rye. 

Bablby. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Adams , 

28.549 
321 

»4r^«13 

ihtm 

557 
12 

9.499 
110 

4 

Alexander  

Bond 

Boone 

28.106 

5.387 

33.753 

1.018 

28.620 

5.754 

38.109 

16,577 

8.360 

9.242 

16.506 

10.252 

54.800 

5.717 

6.453 

49.172 

15.203 

11.141 

32.571 

10.484 

1.242 

17.349 

12.398 

17.313 

1.004,924 

132.  (WM 

i,;^i+.y7T 

2LM^ 

mjm 
i:i7,7£rtj 

H*1.7v.i 
:a7.]t*l 

1.979.2«i6 
y5.1a2 

l;l7,4tH> 
l.!KW.53S 

ii5*7.153 

1,2117.^1 
271,  tM» 
21.717 

24.V.9fla 
51*.  33a 

i.378 
371 

1.925 
6 

4.371 
223 

2,544 
307 
111 
275 
58 
174 
752 
63 
100 

1.025 

2.248 
343 

1.023 

176 



14.796 
4.909 

28.814 
80 

40.396 
2.146 

36.574 
4,834 
1.292 
2.001 
850 
2,435 

11.881 

613 

1.128 

10.769 

37.742 
4,281 

22.515 
2.162 

637 

9.142 

Brown  

Bureau 

1.282 

17.271 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

3.786 

13 

18 

212 

79,656 
415 

Cass 

Champaifirn 

353 

Christian.                    

5,040 

Clark 

Clay 

41 
25 
146 
218 

8 

393 

Clinton 

850 

Coles 

2.452 

Cook 

5.871 

Crawford . 

330 

r!iimhRrlq.nd , , ,  -  -   

DeEalb.. 

1,705 

5 

57 

85 

55 

29,090 
100 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPa^re 

2.231 
566 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

308 
119 
464 

2,707 
1.027 
3.584 

Fayette 

1 
40 

15 

Ford 

600 

Franklin 

Fulton 

19.521 

1.119 

2.709 

12.896 

2.392 

36.827 

1.071 

1M02 

36.420 

39.048 

2.676 

8.799 

8.852 

715. &04 

](J3.7^15 
4^1. 2KJ 
.U374 
1.42(i,Ch5n 
8,35^ 
4<yj,]>l(> 

i.3*^j.airi 

3(1,283 
1^.244 

10.972 

8 

6 

877 



228.925 

80 

65 

7.505 

89 

1,808 

Gallatin 

Greene  

Grundy 

62 

400 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

3.207 

19 

4.228 

5,109 

2,217 

15 

252 

65 

35.666 

95 

68.859 

82.567 

28,541 

400 

1,976 

454 

1.460 

13,920 

Hardin    

Henderson 

53 
239 
34 
71 
5 
83 

773 

Henry 

6.319 
367 

Iroquois 

JacKSon  ... 

1.803 
90 

Jasper ■ 

JefiTerson 

656 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

33.602 
1.223 
29.327 
31.782 
21.473 
38.661 
26.499 
61.236 
2.?28 
51,110 
4«,971 
19,000 
24.244 
11.977 
13.050 
11.614 
19.929 

l.Ct&5,6SS 

H,!itf4 

l,flS4.10«; 

1.241,767 

Sg*,979 

2.4^.wa 

2/,mAU 

M.;i!2.  in-j 
ai4.5^ 

S5l.7li*j 
133,151 

22<>.9(JO 
75tJ.S3li 

1,374 

8 
1.164 
2.289 

423 
6,502 

245 
2.299 
76 
2.120 
4.150 
2.116 
1,065 

192 
1,550 

152 
2,046 

i7.ii6 

30 
19.249 
20.909 

3.720 
64,363 

8,503 
33.860 
797 
42.191 
38.908 
40.410 
17.921 

2.351 
19.600 

1.236 
26.041 

629 

16.710 

Johnson 

Kane 

296 

11 

44 

171 

270 

824 

193 

3.410 

1 

492 

157 

10 

5,788 

Kankakee 

94 

Kendall 

521 

Knox 

2.715 
6.370 

Lake 

LaSalle 

11.130 
5.150 
28.110 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

4 

Logan 

18.620 

Macon 

4  657 

Macoupin 

120 

Madison 

Marion 

6 

29 

126 

Marshall 

490 

Mason 

Massac 

947 
24, 170 
37,383 
60.449 
10.200 
22,978 

5.836 
15.637 
11.282 
10,411 
61.556 
24.498 

8,120 
16.850 

10 J '§8 

K»3.9*>1 

^].2NiJ.750 

HM.m*7 
I7*t.l73 
42U:i27 

2>19'.i,775 

lfr7.ii^ 

459.544 

ii 

5,322 

858 

8.367 

1.639 

3.685 

35 

277 
5,000 

134 

3.395 

9,472 

10 

946 

123 

97.636 

12.577 

127.425 

32.780 

49.168 

463 

4.294 

100.000 

1.616 

48,820 

160.995 

90 

16.428 

D 

McDonough 

McHenry 

769 

169 

198 

5 

192 

2 

223 

37 

7.828 

18.035 

2.646 

3,920 

53 

5.686 

55 

4.460 

787 

152.228 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe.          

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

33 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Oats. 

Byb. 

BABLBY. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Pike 

4,756 

3,618 

617 

5.789 

9,567 

6.780 

15.732 

2,216 

12,466 

6,161 

794 

15.155 

16,842 

11.228 

40.334 

29.862 

4.056 

17,996 

1.802 

35,813 

18,513 

8.057 

2,483 

33,007 

69.321 

5.927 

48.127 

40.296 

110.841 

50.285 

18.510 

235.430 

191.191 

119,647 

437,924 

28.025 

420.530 

188,727 

27.810 

886.753 

617.496 

255.556 

1,495.238 

899.979 

51.927 

414.508 

27.691 

1,443.694 

343.229 

110.214 

21.444 

1.133,580 

2.609.563 

9:^,703 

1,767.953 

1.392.948 

122 

1.682 

8 

7 

12& 

Pope 

34 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

1,165 

30 

129 

2,997 

21,310 
321 
945 

37.101 

10 

74 

12 

551 

180 

Randolph 

2.179 

Biohland  

107 

Book  Island 

7.694 

Saline 

Sangamon 

1.361 
438 

53 

379 

1,649 

23 
9.168 
4^^174 

15 
588 

27 
6,807 

56 

44 

16 
5.692 
1.518 

27,858 

4,895 

805 

5,996 

26,981 

200 

153,318 

56,604 

202 

7,361 

113 

246.464 

C40 

309 

56 

81,448 

19,774 

820 
16 

7.334 

Schuyler 

265 

Scott 

Shelby 

5 

13 

850 

10.788 

50 

6 

92 

150 

Stark 

155 

St.  Clair 

31.417 

Stephenson  

256.385 

Tazewell 

1.150 

Union 

95 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

1.761 

Warren 

45 

1.612 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wh  te 

8 

2.209 

90 

150 

Whiteside 

37.444 

Will.!:... ;::::::::::;:::::::::: 

1.794 

Williamson 

Winnebago  

7,906 
5,204 

94.482 
62.499 

1.019 
22 

21.360 

Woodford 

166 

Total 

1.866,387 

63,366,303 

163,391 

2.557.426 

42.688 

841.188 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


TmoTHT  Mead'w 

Cloveb  Meadow. 

Pbaibib. 

hungabian  and 
Millet. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 
duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Adams 

25.620 
287 

26.171 
314 

2.688 
230 

2.682 
116 

66 
17 

142 

Alexander 

« 

34 

Bond 

Boone 

14.534 

8.202 
32,973 

1.667 
18.899 

1,431 
82.569 
27,989 
15.X95 
16.392 

9,816 
18.408 
25.297 
11.223 
12.2U9 
39.748 
13.623 
19.664 
21.030 
24.967 

7.995 
17.360 
14.067 
20.397 

18.038 
12.170 
42.908 

1,216 
26.579 

8.916 
39.812 
36.942 
16.717 
15.454 

8.019 
20.400 
29.696 
11.351 
11.277 
52.968 
16.408 
20.458 
30.631 
28.530 

8.305 
13,266 
11.140 
18.782 

2,4^ 

1,070 

728 

1.646 

6.192 

37 

343 

188 

1.426 

48 

466 

843 

998 

458 

41 

3,551 

325 

297 

262 

733 

986 

71 

396 

168 

3.443 

1.508 
566 

1.088 

7.440 

12 

480 

141 

1.299 

95 

377 

903 

1.181 

663 

49 

4.932 
262 
256 
862 
681 

1.117 

36 

366 

190 

7.886 

10,074 

68 

8 

126 

46 
646 

119 

Brown 

3 

Bureau 

11.494 
1.343 
2.617 
16 
2.841 
1.425 

16.844 
280 
8.967 
68 
2.200 
1,196 

207 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

36 
648 

Cass 

g 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

262 

79 

9 

117 
71 

477 

1,642 

16 

12 

279 
61 

745 

495 

126 

680 
67 
IS 

Clay 

754 

622 

112 

69.469 

487 

139 

107 

68.879 

189 

Clinton 

88 

Coles.. :..::.... 

846 

2.426 

18 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.:.. 
DeKalb 

48 
25.401 
409 
768 
17,084 
442 

33 
28.470 
396 
683 
20.861 
462 

684 

DeWitt 

102 

Douglas 

1.928 
890 

BuPage 

Edgar 

261 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette  .. 

922 

282 

3.236 

636 

293 

2.701 

71 
114 
308 

68 
96 
304 

Ford 

Franklin 

Pulton  

23.076 
1.948 

13.561 

15.579 
5.301 

33.382 
1.-107 
9.286 

31.504 

42.611 
8.295 

19,164 
8.601 

34.722 

2,076 
20.878 
17.084 

5.196 

84,109 

811 

9.235 
35.998 
46.563 

7.987 
19.845 

7.362 

6.218 

2.118 
906 
266 
572 

1.077 
816 
214 
507 
866 

6.087 

66 

246 

6.746 

1.850 

888 

493 

665 

958 

663 

136 

«»07 

333 

11.348 

60 

161 

264 

421 

14 
109 
184 
274 

"1*9 
206 

Gallatin 

Greene 

42 
11.602 

207 
12.126 

116 

218 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

286 

310 

41 
22 
40 
650 
1.865 
66 
106 
114 

37 
25 

lenderson 

Henry .. 

715 

12.027 

9.408 

12 

248 

1.534 

180 

16.661 

8.396 

11 

112 

1.292 

40 

801 

1.340 

78 

94 

roquois  

Jackson  

Jasper  

« efferson 

Jersey 

128 

,roDaviess 

Johnson ^. 

28.719 
1,249 
34.401 
32.232 
18.947 
39.674 
19.956 
49.577 
8.334 
31.272 
40.889 
13.692 
18.802 
27.392 
14.500 
13.192 
11.052 

29.309 
1.380 
50.415 
39.823 
26.454 
10,743 
21,413 
59.650 
9,457 
34.291 
47,970 
16.504 
24.513 
29.505 
15.350 
10.317 
13.770 

4.600 

3.586 

1.110 

1.113 

1.139 

1.213 

2.692 

991 

1.791 

8.150 

478 

221 

614 

658 

2.750 

85 

1.689 

7.841 
3.843 
1.646 
1.884 
1.766 

750 
8.204 
1.006 
1.733 
8.217 

621 
96 

987 

661 

3.100 

60 

1.953 

2.461 

8.094 

24 
10 
643 
7,296 
166 
207 
548 
676 
116 
812 
842 
24 
74 
144 
2.580 
100 
168 

•'23 
5 

,ane 

16.463 

16.801 

8.105 

331 

20,063 

28.069 

85 

17.917 

14.442 

436 

246 

20 

4.300 

117 

941 

21.163 

17.707 

10.114 

520 

23.019 

30.056 

64 

20.148 

14.002 

6(i5 

251 

900 

[ankakee 

Kendall 

3.572 
240 

.nox 

841 

iake 

859 
1.022 

377 

1.821 

1.366 

23 

LaSalle 

jawrence 

Lee 

jivingston 

lOgan 

Macon> 

198 

Macoupin 

223 

ffadlson 

700 

135 

1.123 

3.625 
170 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

210 

Massac 

1,716 
21,706 
30.467 
47.862 
20. 162 
22,601 

2.776 
25.289 
33.972 
10.071 
30.860 
21.677 

1.402 
35.508 
41.918 
62.554 
30.081 
27.091 

2.917 
27.150 
50,958 
11.073 
34.727 
28.104 

i.26i 

992 

4.920 

1.228 

2.202 

661 

5.824 

284 

1.000 

62 

9.456 

2.282 

783 
1.287 
7.624 
1.376 
2.202 

-..H2 
4.136 

472 

1.60O 

75 

10.602 

3.074 

8 

6 

18 

16 

MoDonough 

MoHenry 

McTiean.. 

25.<»76 
2,191 
1.449 
2.976 

31 

90 

180 

5,572 

706 

34.350 
2.090 
1.449 
2.821 

1.266 

•     54 

159 

166 

38 
214 

60 
270 
285 

21 

i.688 
76 

Menard.;:::::::: 

318 

Mercer. 

236 

Monroe 

58 

Montgomery 

308 

Morgan. 

84 

178 

6.19S 

922 

90 

Moultrie 

1.071 
566 

Ogle 

Peoria. 

38 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Timothy  Mbad'w 

Clovbb  Meadow. 

Praibib. 

fiXTNOABIAN  AND 

MHiLbt. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Tons 
duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres, 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Perry 

4,733 

9,271 
12.450 

2,428 

1,775 

5.309 

5,117 
13.466 
13.721 

8.418 
22.832 
11,970 

4,218 
25,232 
10.293 

9.619 
16,860 
21.843 

1.825 
34.981 

8.683 
24.605 

4.374 
11.669 

6.407 
24.800 
41.777 

3.352 
19.29 
23,620 

4.875 
11.247 
15,176 

2.239 

1.775 

6.588 

5.424 
13.230 
19.126 

3,485 
30,241 
15.811 

6.162 
26.873 
12,780 
10,878 
29.434 
30.696 

1.214 
39.851 

4.480 
25.062 

4.503 
10.830 

4.227 
32.880 
52,746 

4.833 
26.913 
25.580 

1.580 

105 
2.404 
1.687 
1,000 

209 
8,758 

933 

782 
1.266 

888 

2,430 

16 

115 

237 
6,828 
6,918 
1,258 
4,046 

590 
1.688 

731 

193 
1.024 
4.209 

926 
2.166 
5.003 
4,917 
2.228 

1,698 
106 

?:^ 

1,200 

321 

8,780 

1.006 

825 

1.392 

547 

2,800 

23 

188 

851 

6.827 

8,808 

1,689 

6,265 

680 

2,208 

143 

197 

1.034 

3,647 

1.089 

2.735 

6.372 

6.148 

2.395 

11 
168 
114 

66 

25 

Piatt. 

590 
61 

586 
79 

144 

Pike 

182 

Pope 

67 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

471 

19 

6 

7.663 

506 
16 

*"'*i0,*079 

36 
177 

24 
111 

99 

§1S.121S!! ::::::: 

Bock  Island  . . . 
Saline..'. 

266 

64 

203 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

94 

30 

78 

77 

1.025 

30 

6,278 

676 

9 

1,118 

1,071 

135 

58 

2.771 

21 

15.200 

87,183 

15 

6,838 

2,613 

65 

5 

78 

66 

1.226 

44 

9.320 

714 

7 

887 

1,243 

165 

43 

2.600 

14 

21,741 

40,862 

15 

8,676 

2,641 

82 
8 
2 

440 
40 
72 

427 
87 
15 

908 

150 
17 
2 

Shelby 

925 

Stark 

46 

St  Clair.  ..  . 

127 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Utolon 

1.387 
49 
12 

Vermilion.  

Wabash 

1.277 

Warren .. 

55 

86 

5,175 

437 
977 

22 
254 

67 

82 

Washington 

Wayne 

128 
4,662 

White 

12 

Whiteside 

Will 

801 
6,878 

Williamson 

Winnebago  .... 
Woodford 

24 
619 
171 

Total 

1,725.579 

2.067,820 

164.810 

194.048 

425,694 

484,188 

35.212 

49.023 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Gontinaed. 


Buckwheat. 

Castob  Beans. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced 

Acres. 

Bushels 
dnced 

Adams 

25 

1 

53 
10 

15 

12 

521 

9 

525 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  

604 

1 

81 

6.470 

16 

728 

17 

146 

21 

630 

Brown 

Bureau 

3 

20 

1 

2 
6 
1 

10 
2 

86 

25 
161 

27 
1 

12 

133 

3 

3 

10 
5 

11 

11 

10 
16 

108 
9 
658 
181 
161 
240 
18 
69 
965 
46 
93 
116 
92 
169 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

79 

848 

2 

354 

22 

1.287 

300 

3 

70 

Cass 

Champaifirn 

47 

I 

m 

25 

1 

10 

Christian 

C  ark 

53 
44 

658 

2 

Cay 

10 

78 

Cinton 

1 

10 

Coles 

27 
97 

100 
51 

432 

17 

6 

27 

18 

467 

965 
1.788 

435 
4.318 

136 
35 

177 

167 

Crawford 

4 

ioi 

67 

1.636 

Cumberland... 

DeKalb 

2 

50 

DeWitt.-*. 

\ 

Doufi^las 

1 
6 

1 

135 

DuPage 

162 

Edgrar 

24 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

31 
37 
18 

329 
431 

84 

22 
63 
66 

'     176 
408 
425 

3 

36 

Ford 

25 

500 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

118 

677 

1 

5 

3 



66 

1 

5 

Greene 

6 

80 
120 

2 
4 
2 
14 

50 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

44 

225 

i 

16 

165 
25 

Hancock 

Hardin 

67 

643 

1 

122 

« 

23 

320 

Henderson 

16 
38 
281 
66 
65 
2 

ioo 

463 

1,539 

301 

686 

20 

::..::::::  ;:::::::::i::::"": 

Henry 

1 

4 
38 

40 
363 

Iroquois 

Jackson. 

3 

32 

12 

200 

Jaaner 

Jefferson 

Jersey. 

rl 

23 
67 

26 
6 

307 

n 

i 

2 

8 
104 

JoDaviess 

203 

2.177 

19 

357 

6 

38 

Johnson  

Kane 

199 
164 
83 
26 
147 
106 
106 
131 
96 

2,377 

66 
1.899 
1,003 
1.071 
1.610 
276 

i 

6 

3 
2 

4 
2 
12 
4 

200 

Kankakee 

64 

22 

Kendall 

390 

Knox 

20 
11 
14 
5 
8 
72 

129 
161 
194 
39 
102 
869 

45 

Lake.::::::::..: 

LaSalle  

I 

4 

50 
145 

Lawrence. 

Lee 

Livinfifston . 

1 

6 

Loi^an 

Macon 

I 
10 

6 
77 
56 

2 

200 
180 
212 
410 

4 

3 

88 
13;i 

1 

30 

Macoupin 

4 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

142 

::::::'* 

674 





6 
10 

96 
40 

I 

1*2 
66 

Mason 



Massac 



4 
16 
1.925 
58 
17 
107 

20 

139 

10.708 

348 

200 

1.030 

3 
1 

52 
S3 

5 

-   38 

•647 

262 

9 

250 

McDonough  ... 
McHenry 

1 

1 

6 

1 

110 

McLean 

Menard. 

1 

14 

10 

Mercer 

Monroe 



1 

1 

1 

13 

9 

314 

Montgomery . . . 

1 

40 

3 

31 

24 

23 
600 

40 
421 
274 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

10 

1 

173 

66 

1 

150 

9 

1.746 

465 

20 

35 

1.400 

i 

1 

3 

7 

Peoria:::::::: 

1 

1 

30 
25 

Perry 
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AgrimUural  Statistics,   1880 — Continued. 


Buckwheat. 

Cabtob  Beans. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Busgels 
pro- 
duced. 

Piatt 

31 

281 

1 

4 

5 

65 

40 

2 

120 

Pike 

Pope 

i 

160 

100 

Pulaski 

100 

4.000 

6.000 

PutDam 

12 

5 

63 

94 

131 

71 

525 

1.007 

ISklSlfd: 

20 

80 

2 
64 

20 

is 

6 

137 

69 

16 

Rock  Island 

4.165 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

1 
16 

3 
4 

i65 
5 

10 

630 

36 

Scott 

Shelby 

41 
S87 
28 
191 
54 
7 

28 

11 

67 

1 

14 
4 
198 
49 
3 
150 
126 

447 
246 
780 
2.269 
642 

69 
171 

62 
284 

10 
123 

40 

1.579 

590 

30 
913 
809 

8 

66 

1 

8 

Stark 

St.  Clair      

2 
7 

4 

200 
68 
52 

5 
3 

270 

Stephenson.... 
Tazewell 

2 

30 

34 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

1 

5 

is 

1 

6 

8 

30 

1 

15 
8 

i76 

12 

15 

132 

150 

5 

108 

107 

4 

123 

"Warren 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne 

Whte        

14 
52 

76 
220 

3 

123 

Whiteside 

Wil    

7 

127 

2 

114 

1.112 

10 

3 

70 

Wil  iamson 

Winnebafiro  — 
Woodford 

26 
6 

131 
70 

i 

19 

90 
776 

Total 

6.681 

62.128 

600 

3.480 

1.398 

15.894 

542 

20.434 
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Agrictdtural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Ibish  Potatobs. 

SwbbtPotat:bs. 

TUBNIPBAND 

Otheb 
Root  Cbops. 

Counties. 

Aeres. 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Value 
of  crop 
pro- 
duced. 

Adams 

1.891 
73 

75.643 
6.973 

76 
13 

6.201 
1.780 

26 
9 

$1,660 
220 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

586 
346 

1.649 

209 

619 

41 

1.661 
618 
439 
286 
744 
737 

8.131 
405 
224 

1.424 
308 
212 

3.491 
388 
79 
723 
812 
302 

44.323 
16.885 
81.993 
7.260 
36.240 
6.258 

114.678 
48.902 
26.628 
27.975 
60.831 
62.663 

628.432 
19.432 
10.981 
89.144 
19.768 
10.081 

274.206 
33.326 
16.590 
44.284 
21.335 
10,108 

3 
6 
4 

190 
330 
230 

3 

4 
3 

526 

Brown 

176 

Bureau 

447 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

62 

267 

1.197 

1.485 

477 

273 

96 

314 

126 

809 

Cass 

20 
18 
16 
3 
2 
22 
3 
4 
10 

4 

1 

37 

99 

ChampaiGrn 

29 

Christian 

1.783 

Clark 

Clay 

1 
1 

27 
84 
6 
1 
9 
40 

112 

C  inton 

200 

Coles.          ... 

1,602 

Cook 

11.566 

Crawford 

536 

Cumberland 

50 

DeKalb 

1 
6 
7 
2 
19 

"50 
316 
681 
100 
1.374 
115 
188 
666 
140 

Dewitt. .:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

830 

Douglas 

DuP^fife. , .. 

27 
16 

1,787 

Edffar 

1.403 

JSd  wards 

11 

Efflnffham 

8 
12 
2 

13 
11 

4 

1.835 

Fayette 

324 

Pord 

230 

Franklin 

Fulton 

774 

306 

433 

499 

139 

1,009 

1.111 

65 

1.146 

1.306 

183 

637 

332 

36.750 
64.937 
23.683 
3.783 
8.758 
58.801 
67,942 
3.178 
49.711 
60.686 
12.645 
29.158 
14.869 

'I 

32 
22 
6 
19 
3 
8 

1.288 
250 

1.686 

6.066 
496 

1.296 
490 
600 

■"is 

4 
69 

3 

3 
47 
36 
10 

3 
16 
26 

9 
66 

298 

Gallatin 

300 

Greene 

4.178 

Grundy 

160 

Hamilton 

47 

Hancock 

2.130 

Hardin '. 

206 

Henderson 

Henry 

10 

Iroquois 

il 

12 
19 

668 
1.114 
1.176 

997 

2,031 

JacKSon 

1.112 

Jasper 

244 

Jefferson 

490 

Jersey  

JoDaviess 

1.423 

78 
1.208 

980 

699 
1.005 
1.491 
3.094 

360 
1.620 
1.240 

643 
1.081 

662 
6.760 

299 

425 

96.607 
3.945 
95»028 
37.242 
49.698 
51.995 
93.617 

173.200 
24.192 
91.407 
40.632 
33.147 
71.432 
38.230 

490.000 
19.215 
22.250 

2 
10 

163 

2.020 

10 
7 

•i 

7 
22 
161 

8 

100 

83 

1 

88 

7 

250 

61 

225 

Johnson 

74 

Kane 

165 

Kankakee 

3 



100 

662 

Kendall 

60 

Knox 

28 

1.465 

Lake 

372 

LaSalle 

2 
12 
12 
9 
2 
26 
4 

76 
3 
2 

128 

917 
680 
348 
431 

4.316 
741 

6.400 
512 
300 

178 

Lawrence 

81 

Lee 

6.910 

Livingston 

8.749 

Logan 

146 

Macon 

4.090 

Macoupin 

299 

Madison 

5.000 

Marion 

592 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

149 

407 
1.666 
1.657 

399 
1.005 
1.046 

950 
2.515 

183 

8.262 
20.949 
118.271 
63.540 

8.076 

68.857 

72.976 

41.025 

210.120 

8.649 

76 
18 

4,790 
894 

48 

616 

McDonough 

McHenry  

28 

13 

163 

13 

402 

McLean 

10 
67 

682 

5.064 

645 

460 

Menard 

5.076 

Mercer 

190 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

742 

6.260 

414 

4 
36 

1 

84 

Morgan  ....*. 

100 
10 

2,700 

Moultrie 

104 
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Ibish  Potatoes. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Turnips  and 

Otheb 
Boot  Crops. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Value 
of  crop 

Offle    

1.369 

1.559 
105 
266 
516 

1.758 
400 
298 
5«7 
348 

1.950 

100.770 
79,252 
4.445 
12.909 
1.979 
86.605 
40.000 
17,345 
41.198 
20,721 

146.486 

95 
33 
3 
109 
7 
94 
721 

7.662 
2.196 

320 
6.815 

136 
3.739 
70.000 

7 
62 

$633 

Peoria 

11.351 

Perry. 

Piatt 

Pike.^ 

116 

632 

Pope 

Pulaski 

160 

Putnam 

180 

Bandolph 

33 
5 
1 

8,314 
468 
220 

14 
3 
12 

512 

Biohland 

22 

Bock  Island 

820 

Saline 

Sansamon A 

529 
263 
164 

28,251 
14. 140 
8.686 

516 
3 

4 
26 

'8,702 

126 

196 

1.011 

11 
16 

813 

Hohuyler 

8.760 

Scott 

Shelby 

382^       32.260 

Stark  

391 

3.706 

1,762 

809 

479 

930 

267 

375 

798 

249 

186 

1,189 

2.725 

583 

1,124 

758 

21.734 
345.613 
125.155 
37.359 
30,831 
55.426 
9.437 
17.267 
46.638 
12.901 
7.900 
72,725 
168.050 
45,680 
89.815 
25,789 

St.  Clair 

17 

2 

51 

338 

11 

4 

5 

V   22 

4 

27 

6 

1 

346 

2.063 

87 

4.952 

28.497 

1,201 

606 

76 

1.383 

306 

912 

444 

10 

31.846 

6 
13 

110 

Stephenson 

960 

Tazewell 

Union 

63 
34 

I 
4 
15 
16 
16 

3,114 

Vermilion 

4,303 

Wabash 

60 

Warren 

144 

Washington 

406 

Wayne 

61 

Wh  te 

474 

Whiteside 

1                  9 

Will 

23 
29 
14 
45 

1,380 

Williamson 

791 

Winnebago 

235 

Woodford 

1 

48 

2.000 

Total 

92.342 

5.987.554 

3.382 

224.622 

2,300 

$106,414 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Hemp  (Fibre). 

Cotton. 

Flax. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
lint  pro- 
duced. 

Bushels 
seed 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
fibre 
pro- 
duced. 

Bushels 
seed 

duced. 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

112 

56.600 

1,010 

8,682 

Brown 

Bureau 

14 

15 

147 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

6 

155 

Cass 

Champaifi^n 

9.421 
46 

32,719 

99,018 

Ohrlfltlan ^.. 

534 

Clark 

32 

110 

726 

C  ay 

8,223 

2.048 

30,309 

C  inton 

50 

Coles 

26 

86 

Cook 

9,678 
191 

217, 6;9 
9,100 

98,057 

Crawf  orcj 

Cumberland 

911 

DeKSb..7: .:.:::.:.:: 

6,201 

2,188,562 

62,373 

DeWltt 

Dougrlas 

507 

6,523 

36 

8,700 
132.332 

3,405 

DuPaffe 

57,211 

Edsrar 

957 

Edwards 

50 

Effingham 

429 

331 

29,552 

4,620 

Fayette 

280 
12,444 

Ford 

234,057 

Franklin 

Fulton  

Gallatin 

1 

Greene 

Grundy 

991 

61 

9,910 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

20 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

45 

230 

39,714 

79.386 

294,456 

JacKSon  

20 

Jasper  

3,637 
40 

9.886 
1,709 

25,007 

Jefferson 

538 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

1,076 

97,820 

8.643 

Johnson 

Kane ^ 

61 

174 

5.147 

47 

31,500 
11.240 

5.048 

Kankakee 

16 

6.000 

51,678 

Kendall 

550 

Knox 

400 

Lake 

5,570 
167 
36 

37,760 
5.000 

89,594 

LaSalle 

1,653 

Lawrence 

215 

Lee 

Li  vinfsrston 

18,408 

6,033 

161.180 

Logan  

Macon 

100 

739 
1 

289,710 
25 

7,324 

Macoupin 

50 

Madison 

Marion 

• 

868 

63,679 

13.468 

Marshall :::.::.:::;:;: 

Mason 

Massac 

6 

7.420 

35 

McDonough 

McHenry 

81 

1,608 
3.946 

i2,i58 

McLean 

7,726 

34,036 

Menard 

Mercer 

!'.!!!!!;*.!!.::...::.. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

616 
705 

3.230 
1,341 

16,505 

Ogle  

7.154 

Peoria 
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Agricidtural  Statiaticg,  1880 — Continued. 


Hemp  (Fibre). 

Cotton. 

FliAX. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
lint  pro- 
duced. 

Bushels 
seed 

duced. 

Acreb. 

Pounds 
fibre 

duced. 

Bushels 
geed 

duced. 

Perry 

12 
8.996 

806 
7.899 

Piatt 

30.629 

Pike 

PODO 

* 

putoki .:::;:::::::::: 

Putnam 

Bandolph  

Bichland  

288 

380 

4.isi 

Book  Island 

Baline  

Sangamon 

25 

31 

Schuyler 

3 

Scott 

Shelby 

•  26 

355 

Stark 

St.  Clair  

12.500 

Stephenson  

, 

913 

3.735 

9.821 

Tazewell 

500 

Union 

1 

25 

Vermilion       .... 

12.282 

132.187 

86.429 

Wabash  

Warren  .            

Washincrton 

31 
584 

426 
100 

105 

Wayne 

3.588 

whte  ..;..::;::.:: 

1 

20 

Whiteside 

12 

Wil   .               

1.606 

19.522 

18.119 

W1|  laniaoT) 

81 

40.000 

WinnebacTO .       

6 
21 

196 

Woodford  

1.650 

211 

Total 

199 

62.931 

131 

47,655 

120 

169.868 

3.416.124 

1.501,580 
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Agricultural  StatUtics,  1880 — Gontintied. 


TOBAGCO. 

Brooic  Cobn. 

SOBOHO. 

Otheb  Crops 
Not  Named. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
duced. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup 
made. 

Acres. 

Value 
of  crop 

duced. 

Adams 

3 

1 

1.462 
700 

3 

420 

210 
35 

8.738 
4.003 

201 
75 

$4,770 

Alexander 

1,600 

Sond 

Boone 

25 
7 

1 

22.100 

6,450 

240 

130 
3 

812.600 
600 

10 
135 

65 
4 

24 

11 
116 

36 
250 

ai>8 

15 

97 

5 

178 

143 

18 

19 

36 

23 

73 

62 

224 

120 

29 

1.162 
6.858 
6.174 
320 
1.874 
896 

16.021 
2.935 

16.738 
6.652 
1.521 

11.444 
1.131 

10.429 
8,812 
1.745 
1.449 
4.699 
3.046 
6.588 

11.932 

11.474 
5.356 
1.485 

2 

i66 

Brown 

Bureau 

42 

122 

Calhoun 



Carroll 

9 
2 

1 

12.400 

50 

600 

9 

90 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

881 
17 
2 

436.900 

20.000 

640 

68 
404 
66 

640 
1,350 

Clark 

3 

4 
1 
8 
35 
59 
1 

2.891 
1.476 

970 
3.978 
3.100 
6.640 

375 

69 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

6,852 

3.392,620 

50 

Cook 

810 

4.732 

Orawford 

4 
63 

2.733 
26.024 

Cumberland 

DeKalb    ..     . 

1 
425 
292 

60 
566 

72 

196 
116 

DeWitt 

47 

4,340 

15 

358 

17.500 

5,001.871 

7,500 

289.256 

2,220 

Doufiflas 

Dul'afire  "'.' .  . 

2,065 

EdgAT 

240 

726 

Edwards 

EflQnffham 

4 

8 

1.350 
3.960 

1 

4 

99 



218 
2,400 
32.200 

26 
2 
18 

240 

25 

1.060 

Franklin 

Fulton 

2 
15 
12 

1.680 

12.200 

1.289 

16 

2.500 

i83 

107 

63 

6 

101 

233 

82 

31 

75 

164 

33 

429 

,      109 

16.690 

3.279 

3.465 
894 

6.315 
17.224 

4.656 
698 

8.652 
10.022 

3.814 
23.166 

8.677 

146 

^           58 

15 

123 

3.852 

Gallatin 

1.2C0 

Greene 

570 

Grundy 

8.775 

Hamilton 

ido 

2 

1 

64.850 
1.275 

500 

Hancock 

Hardin 

34 

74.702 

68 

160 

Henderson 

1*8 
4.678 

25 
4 
1 

8.366 
2.998.050 
12.300 
3.100 
2.475 
300 

31 
29 
464 
317 
31 
41 

120 

Henry' 

30 

405 

4.950 

4.0.55 

3,400 

4.160 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

i 

7 

6 
6 

16 
4.982 

Jasper 

36 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

I.ISO 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

529 
72 

517,206 
26,363 

io 
2 

6,140 
400 

27 

93 

1 

62 
21 

103 
34 

251 

148 
16 

127 
34 
43 
71 

250 
65 
18 

3,190 

3,044 
2.282 
9,251 

r2i 

10.1-28 
9,640 
1,600 
6,449 
2.185 
4.852 
7.086 

20.000 
4.167 
1.866 

62 

425 

Kane 

3 

1.638 

259 

336 

1.052 

3 

142 

131 

990 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

1 

100 

10 

1,000 

2.494 

Knox 

1.521 

1 

5P 

8 
36 

916.466 
120 

Lake 

12.020 

LaSalle.. 

43 

7 

23.000 
960 

200 

Lawrence 

Lee 

2.647 
31.018 

""  i6.*6i8 

Liyinfffltr>n ....!, 

56 
44 

4 

20 

290 

20 

18 

8.800 
30.000 

3,000 
11.573 
68<».000 

1.000 

6.000 

6.000 

Lofifan 

1.782 

Macon 

120 
540 

24 

48 
4.600 

8 

500 

Macoupin 

800 

Madison 

Marion 

11 

4.750 

580 

Marshall 

250 

Mason 

Massac 

68 

33,778 

166 
217 
153 
89 
160 
147 
59 
41 
75 
43 
47 

5.907 
13.389 

11 

663 

MADnnmicrh 

9 

12 

28 

7 

204 

2.020 
4.000 
12.100 
7.003 
149,150 

MoHenry 

1".  471 
6.290 
8.925 

12.236 
1.291 
2.097 
4.260 
6.378 
6.85^ 

634 
26 

189 
77 
68 

691 

165 

44.700 

McLean 

25 
167 
60 

798 

Menard 

5 

600 

Mercer 

490 

Monroe  . 

635 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

1 
8 
1 
4 

542 
3,200 

550 
3.552 

12 
32 
67 
41 

7.033 
15.680 
46.300 
18.680 

1.219 
12.968 

Moultrie 

292 

Ogle 

937 

1,393 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Tobacco. 

Bboom  Cobn. 

BOBGHO. 

Otheb  Cbops 
Not  Nambd. 

Counties 

Acres. 

Pounds 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Pounds 
pro- 
duced. 

Acres. 

Gallons 
syrup 
made. 

Acres. 

Value 
of  crop 
pro- 
duced. 

Peoria 

1 

325 

76 

39.000 

196 

14,748 

14 

$850 

Perry 

Piatt 

1.600 
12.700 

543 
7 
9 

35.885 
2.550 
3.735 

7 
109 
517 
300 
56 
114 
179 
45 
49 
33 
128 

28 
39 
46 
141 
116 
67 
83 
72 
301 
169 
34 
3 
630 
11 
53 

626 
4,343 
23,376 

ao.ooo 

2.607 
7.147 
6.643 
4.474 
2.250 
3.068 
8.036 

276 
8,923 
6.910 
1.767 
3.094 
4.220 
9,391 
9,603 
6,369 
7,072 
2,251 
1,949 
6,708 
2,071 

141 
30.640 

761 
3.695 

9 
24 

1 

Pike 

28 

600 

Pope 

15 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

5 
7 
7 
80 
8 

3,000 

1,000 

885 

41.000 

1.5WI 

840 

14.889 

Bandolph 

50 
295 

1 

30 

Bichland 

I 

Rock  Island 

111 

376 

Saline 

310 

1 
1 

191.055 

220 

2.161 

Sangamon 

330 
31 

3,396 

Schuyler 

Scott 

65 

130 

Shelby      : 

1 

420 

20 
23 

8.666 
11.500 

29 
1 

26 
44 

120 

Stark. 

250 

st/ciair :::.::::: 

25 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

189 

233.974 

18 

6,900 

260 
30 

Union 

i 

1 

75 

250 

4 

70 

18 

147 

6 

600 

22.900 

6.000 

105.000 

1,300 

316 
192 
8 
70 
2 
1 
181 

6.865 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

2.085 
650 

Warren 

. 

160 

1.464 

11.820 

11.590 

75 

Washln^on 

Wayne 

5 
20 
29 

40 
100 

wite ::::::::::: 

5 

1 
24 

2 
82 

8 

500 

400 

16,000 

1.000 

50,400 

4.324 

1.690 

Wh  teside 

Will 

377 

W  lliamson 

864 

569,470 

Winnebago 

295 
26 

6,892 

Woodford 

1 

50 

240 

Total 

4.091 

2.736.407 

18.652 

14,467,156 

9.826 

636,216 

18,004 

$168,244 
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AgricuUwral  Statistics,  1880 — Gontinaed. 


Apple  Obch- 

▲BDS. 

Peach  Obch- 

ARDS. 

Pbab  Orch- 

▲RD8. 

YlNETARDS. 

Fruits  and 

Berries,  not 

included  in 

orchards. 

Counties. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acr's 

Buf«hels 
duced. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acr's 

Value  of 
crop 

duced. 

Adams 

Alexander 

5.936 
»77 

299,346 
7,127 

183 
5 

4,313 
105 

8 

233 

620 

12.387 

163 
27 

$13,687 

Bond 

Boone 

1,482 
1.846 
5,112 
2,450 
2,001 

4.973 
4.047 
2.148 
2.304 
2.810 
2.327 
3,096 
1.856 
1.282 
3.967 
2.081 
1.801 
2.791 
3.169 
1.589 
1.861 
2.423 
2.183 

87,998 
133,304 
216.116 
106,300 
80.853 
32.222 
156.711 
173.656 
59,694 
95.130 
103.411 
106.609 
99.874 
88.749 
40.356 
165.168 
89,432 
52.979 
128.395 
95,363 
39.466 
63.736 
80.165 
4.560 

2 
6 

33 
16 
8 
9 
22 
31 
2 
4 

65 
21 
21 

4 
4 
10 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

66 

4 

152 

4.5i0 
330 

1 
1 

22 
60 

960 
7,437 
3,240 

685 
1.266 
1.349 
4.436 

906 

370 

12.684 

88 

6.825 

72 
1,327 

Carroll 

1 

""25 
7 

60 

Cass 

86 
117 
107 
26 
70 
98 
67 
7 
21 
30 
62 
42 
69 

3.461 

10.255 

9.168 

1.626 

3.379 

1.379 

11.902 

860 

1,765 

1,458 

20 

2.288 

7.356 

2 

10 

3 

4 
13 
6 

1 

71 
43 
72 
60 

97 

8XC»°.::: 

Clark 

2,547 
389 

Clay ..:::::::: 

11 

?2 

11 

66 

17 

11 

3 

4 

2 

'I 

425 

Clinton 

Coles 

179 
78 
168 
100 

3.215 
424 

Cook 

2,235 

Crawford 

116 

Cumberland .. 

6 

310 

664 

DeKalb 

1 
4 
8 
4 
6 

1,060 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

218 
50 



6 
7 
11 
9 

228 

1.665 

280 

660 

455 

92 

360 

Edwards!.!"! 

105 
23 
66 

121 

1 

6.315 
1.066 
2.772 
4.565 
66 

182 

1,025 

Effingham.... 

Fayette 

Ford  

1 
2 

\t 

16 

18 

1.307 
801 

% 

925 
257 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

4.419 
1.379 
1,981 
1.650 
1.933 
6.048 
667 
1.701 
4,155 
4,918 
2,585 
1.783 
3.801 

266.086 
33, 8n 

103.203 
44.643 
81.725 

276.613 

6.140 

86.106 

161,849 
87.111 
96.600 
43.816 

139,487 

94 
55 

194 

8 

56 

106 

123 
10 
12 
49 

436 
66n 
65 

4.36i 

3.420 

26.261 

100 

8.686 

3.488 

2.180 

100 

115 

646 

5.173 

4.463 

2,116 

12 

4 
32 

473 

100 

2,430 

35 
34 
17 

460 
2 
19 
12 
16 
23 
17 
6 

480 

100 

688 

20 

62 

2 

65 

115 

i.98i 

60 

3.513 

1.472 

Hamilton 

1 
7 

iHff"^.:::::; 

300 

146.6^2 
135 
714 
646 

1.167 
768 

2,019 
240 

214 

800 

Henderson 

...... 

-iei 

17 

68 

Henry 

1 
1 
25 
2 
2 

67 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefferson 

Jersey  

6 
421 
64 
40 

907 

7.241 

202 

160 

JoDaviess. 

2,344 
1.743 
2.582 
2.557 
2.702 
4.418 
2.719 
6.343 
2.595 
3.721 
4.322 
2.617 
3.633 
5.386 
6.580 
3,443 
1,679 

162.469 
60.737 
^.024 
40.491 
78.696 
160.380 
89.667 
180,739 
119,362 
91,011 
41,646 
137,754 
145.914 
123,514 
190.250 
150.689 
69.551 

2 

35 

6.626 

38 
17 
3 

8 

700 

Johnson  

.    216 

6,860 

309 

Kane 

35 

Kankakee 

1 

20 

22 
24 
29 

5 
14 

7 
18 
26 

9 

37 

19 

1,160 

420 

560 

930 

165 

685 

96 

860 

3.511 

1.806 

6.121 

1.435 

146.000 

165 

1.310 

270 

Kendall 

Knox 

23 

1 
8 

17 
21 
53 
115 
1.112 
147 
1 

600 

1 

h 

5 

2 

30 
24 
1 
111 
25 

51 

8 
28 

3,336 

Lake 

884 

LaLaUe 

La¥rrenoe 

32 
6,611 

10 
459 
1,310 
4.991 
10.054 
1,480 
5,396 

20 

6.618 

Lee 

106 
8 
4 

23 

17 

1,575 

125 

10.090 

Livingston 

250 

Logan. .    . 

3 
10 

6 
38 

6 

6 

147 
322 

48 

655 

110 

8 

408 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

SSTor.::;;-: 

2,985 

330 

16,00<» 

6,056 
709 

Massac 

1.294 
2.663 
3.067 
7.055 
1.732 
3.147 
1,597 
4.7(»8 
3.622 
1.418 
3.146 

27.91*5 

-    121.634 

162.845 

169.417 

45.302 
187.092 

5:J.607 
131.765 
163.986 

30.901 
147.926 

32 
167 

.      1,320 
2,393 

I 
46 
24 
43 
25 
24 
161 
25 
12 

6 

11.765 

1.660 

3,750 

6.403 

2.388 

33.577 

2.011 

2.146 

54 

259 

McDonough 

26 
76 
26 
27 
10 

i,898 

McHenry 

1 
1 
4 
2 

l6 
47 
277 
131 

3.419 

McLean 

Menard..  

Mercer 

Monroe 

60 
27 
4 

1.041 

2,700 
204 

2,733 
456 
817 

Montgomery.. 

Moultrie!!!!!!! 
Ogle 

78 
127 
605 

6.615 

1,621 

14.896 

1 

2 
3 

68 

511 

67 

4,215 

20 
45 
76 

7 

l,6ii 

8,290 
507 
400 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Apple  Obch- 

ABDS. 

Peach  Obch- 

ABDS. 

Pbab  Obch- 
ABDS. 

ViNEYABDB. 

Fbu 
Bbb 

inci 
ore 

Acr's 

trs    AND 

EtiES.  not 
uded  iu 
hards. 

Counties. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
duced. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Acr's 

Bushels 
pro- 
duced. 

Value  of 
crop 
pro- 
duced. 

Peoria 

Perry 

2.623 

91W 
1,514 

4.577 
1.4IIIJ 
1.441 

2.547 
2.<J3<i 
l,6Sli 
S,2ia 
2,51S 

a5U5 

1.20(» 
4J53 
3.411 

S.440 
3/117 
LtJO 

2,-IJii 
2,Ji<iw 
6.:itit* 
],!r21 
3, 57U 
4,7^^ 
3,(J^ 
2,477 

2.7j(; 

107.685 

""27.'293 
136.032 
71.416 
144,100 
55.005 
99.529 
97.858 
164.930 
78.095 
108.424 
119.873 
26.746 
21.631 
341. -170 
192.130 
163. 491 

.10 
34 
37 
62 

685 

800 
4 

117 
32 
6 
93 
80 
37 
36 

114 

4 

44 

284 

1.530 

1.320 

1.957 

30.376 

30,000 

470 

5.328 

2.878 

602 

3.660 

6.536 

3.055 

2.265 

13.672 

200 

1.897 

2 
17 

56 
130 

59 
4 

10 
71 

8.853 

1,600 

202 

1,747 

14 

$2,162 

Piatt 

16 
15 

924 

Pike 

200 

Pope 

144 

300 

6,746 
10.000 

Pulaski 

200 

1 

27 

17 

37 

500 

80,000 

Putnam 

410 
3,783 

528 
6.470 

Bandolph 

Rock  Island  !.' 
Saline 

1 

m 

102 
15 

2 
■"18 

20S 

45 

1.112 

Sauffamon.  ... 
Schuyler 

I 

292 

52 
11 
32 
39 

2 
316 

7 
35 

2 

7 

1.039 
1.010 
3.460 
5,193 

480 
35,562 

639 

4.838 

21 

731 

31 
31 

1.282 
535 

Scott 

100 

Bhelby 

Stark 

19 

?27 

12 

St.  Clair.:..:: 

Stephenson... 

' 

297 

,208 

4 

27 

2.573 

14 

8.i74 
6 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash. 

124.907 
149.591 
165.749 

53.555 

90.976 
105,827 
115.081 

47.697 
110,459 
128,123 
164.030 
2<H.560 

55.975 

17 

543 

78 

5 

16 

39 

84 

118 

6 

630 

48,690 

8,562 

215 

471 
1,440 
4.740 
4.335 

161 

'""i42 
3 

20 

3.904 

263 

1.375 

56.040 

4.338 

Warren 

7 

13 
3 
1 
3 
17 
4 
1 
85 

544 
930 
275 
30 

10 
58 
29 

3 
17 
481 
12 
61 

4 

150 

Washinfirton  . . 

Wayne 

Wh  te 

Wh  teside 

2 
1 

1 

59 

2.058 
116 

25 

57 
830 

Will 

15 
20 



200 
563 

2,937 

5,045 

Williamson. .. 

310 
3 

8 

22.160 
200 
238 

616 

Winnebago . . . 
Woodford 

120 
9,771 

3.512 

100 

Total 

271^:^0 

10.342,186 

8.412 

398.970 

1.001 

35.714 

4.340 

530,990 

7.803 

$231,417 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


' 

Uncultivated  Acbeaob. 

Counties. 

Pastures. 

Woodland 

Unculti- 
vated land 

Area 

city  and 

town  real 

estate. 

Acres  not 
included 

else- 
where. 

Total 
number  of 

acres 
reported 
for  county 

Adams 

43,137 

145 

80.234 
16.811 

32.509 
2,433 

1.881 

392. 441 

Aln-rander    ,-, 

34,219 

Bond 

Boone 

52,568 
21,360 

103,754 
1.585 
61,577 
10.326 
84,688 
59.758 
25.880 
16.642 
21.626 
49.549 
84.992 
28,304 
18.119 

103.544 
39.790 
47.543 
52.446 
89.368 
5.868 
18.394 
20.160 
33,107 

16,431 
43,948 
14.844 
52.510 
20.093 

6.768 
10.265 
19.928 
59.206 
34.401 
42.592 
83.219 

9.722 
36.234 
30.830 
13.862 
14.938 
10.473 
13.222 
29.595 
31.7.1 
35.860 
35.941 

2.902 

7.340 
33,460 
17,967 
12,308 
10,974 

1,152 
39,611 
13.300 
30.347 
11.593 
60.140 
61.718 

9,529 

6.627 
37,557 
11,720 
10.719 

7.932 
14.031 
14.979 
46.434 
22.859 
12.049 
24,322 

833 
870 
493 

i7i;598 
189,634 
425,644 

Brown  

is.  625 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

106,615 

Carroll 

8,080 

248.217 

Cass 

185 
174,921 

84  288 

Champaifirn 

4.394 

631.883 

^•hriftflftiT                

21.122 
476 
40 

378  215 

Clark 

235.818 

Clay 

177.270 

Clinton 

^    1.127 
2,122 
4,140 
480 
646 
3,642 
1,217 
2.320 
3.936 

289.009 

Coles 

316, 476 

Cook.:::.:.:..::....:...:. 

321  809 

Crawford 

172,635 

Cumberland 

170  236 

DeKalb 

881.506 

DeWitt 

68."928 

198  358 

Douglas 

262.832 

DuPage 

204.590 

Edgar 

770 
940 

312.542 

Edwards 

141.523 

Effingham 

3,335 
4.840 

2(i6, 691 

Fayette  

201.273 
46.348 

414,713 

Ford 

804  759 

Franklin 

Pulton 

59.4i2 

2.520 
46.766 
57.555 

2.660 
55,086 

2.156 
45.368 
102.928 
88.946 

4.755 
12.972 
18.076 

81.269 
21.101 
33.502 

3.703 

153.580 

28.868 

10.321 

34.358 

7,699 
13,081 
63,061 
29,236 
92.825 

37.878 

76.742 

13.000 

9.642 

1.611 

22.175 

1.091 

49.709 

11,053 

24.618 

17.402 

12.860 

12.341 

2.709 

393  311 

Gallatin 

164.284 

Greene 

229  333 

Grundy 

37 
890 
245 

206.439 

Hamilton     

221  335 

Hancock 

329. 491 

Hardin 

28.944 

Henderson 

1.000 
964 
568 

1,878 

240  070 

Henr? 

415.577 

Iroqu  ois 

505.894 
174  866 

JacKson 

Jasper 

11.227 
10,273 

169  681 

Jefferson 

383 

258.574 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

53.825 
3,825 
88,248 
51.779 
46.923 

129.302 
59.333 

166,897 
11.339 
70.917 
79.816 
46.993 
62  267 
68.934 
39.500 
25.453 
84.038 

77,999 
82,711 
18,644 

4.955 
13,671 
34.544 
26.948 
37.531 
39.927 
18.225 

6.148 
16.836 
14.997 
50.071 
66.000 
41.880 
15.379 

39.046 

1,0(»5 

2,656 

21.427 

1.438 

15.969 

11.358 

11.997 

8(t.642 

28.910 

20.143 

5.577 

9.832 

16.655 

29.220 

7.805 

7,379 

6ii 

40 
2,281 
386 
3.577 
2.004 
2.985 
8,759 
1.786 

62,876 

377.'077 
134.131 

Kane 

254  377 

Kankakee 

282.371 

Kendall , 

194.916 

Knox 

429.583 

Lake.:;;.;;...:::::::::::: 

12.386 

223  127 

LaSalle 

650.850 

Lawrence 

229.409 

Lee 

403  474 

LivinfiTSton 

i.i68 

265 
1.204 
2.853 

499  924 

Logan : 

289  387 

Macon 

297.465 

Macoupin 

398  878 

Madison 

:::::::::::: 

418.285 

Marion 

7.036 
221 

200  252 

MHrshau;.;;..::::::::::: 

164  164 

Mason 

Massac 

1.856 
86.785 
120,757 
129.441 
39.275 
80.217 
4.9S0 
68,467 
89.439 
26.199 
?2,722 

21.679 
28.851 
33.153 
23.831 
15.350 
28.110 
56.516 
77.577 
61.912 
8.165 
19.933 

28,666 
7.597 

22.502 

27.760 
9.350 

17.645 
6.487 

40.387 

82  988 

McDonough 

256.306 

McHenry 

3.111 

6.041 

858 

2.743 

384.746 

McLean 

166.167 

740  200 

Menard 

199  768 

Mercer 

50.618 

347.218 

Monroe 

164  705 

Montgomery 

4.843 

4.187 

2 

393 

440,650 

Morgan 

357.454 
143,196 

Moultrie 

6.068 
4.893 

Ogle 

357.921 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Gonfinued. 


Uncultivated  Aobraoe. 

Counties. 

Pastures. 

Woodland 

Unculti- 
vated land 

Area 
city  and 
town  real 

estate. 

Acres  not 
included 
else- 
where. 

Total 
number  of 

acres 
reported 
for  county 

Peoria 

42.656 

6.676 
32.346 
81.100 

2.732 

662 

20.933 

9.921 
11.059 
44.455 

3.392 
89,873 
27.934 
16,163 
44.356 
29.585 
14.?29 
49.460 
39.313 

4.164 
133.252 

6.411 
84.222 
14.064 
26.448 

8.050 
83.005 
99,141 
11.410 
60.526 
48.349 

43.150 
35.169 
2,664 
53,714 
164.592 
80.322 
21.111 
55.085 
36.889 
.     27,620 

6.701 

116.867 

12.617 

163.866 

9.656 

127,076 

386,927 

Perry 

890 
29.664 
2.695 
300 
700 
,435 

225.862 

Piatt 

189.587 

Pike 

511.999 

Pope 

229,330 

Pu  toki : . : :..:.;;..... : : . : 

112.676 

Putnam 

16.860 

6.440 

13.588 

23.271 

105.896 

Randolph 

202.636 

Blchland 

649 

1.229 

151.925 

Bock  Island 

35.674 

243.296 

Saline u 

59.887 

Sangamon 

16.541 

35;  666 
6.208 
28.369 
19,988 
29.331 
31.865 
42.592 
33.869 
21.987 
35.889 
54.250 
86.477 
8.726 
17.643 
120.641 
17,981 
24.235 

5.764 
78,952 

4,512 

26,007 

37 

5.029 
10.253 

7,661 

3.216 
15.111 

7,575 
11.784 

6.572 
117.014 
34.998 
11,964 

7.716 
12.904 

8.503 
15.161 

6.750 

3,909 

1.096 

750 

160 

623 

254 

704 

475 

300 

8 

3,400 

340.398 

Schuyler 

271.702 

Scott 

101.759 

Shelby 

319.320 

Stark 

137.271 

St  Clair 

308.402 

Stephenson 

279.312 

Tazewell 

10,180 
13,722 

283.747 

Union 

114.045 

Vermilion 

471.578 

Wabash 

101.015 

Warren 

329.259 

Washingrton 

197.604 

Wayne 

80 
2.250 

117,501 

15.703 

112.650 

448.940 

White 

255.853 

Whiteside 

429.850 

Will     

419.504 

Williamson 

300 
22.364 
3.804 

253.266 

Winnebago^ 

286,086 

Woodfora 

290.388 

Total 

4.438.232 

3.504.058 

2.070.844 

215.820 

1,243,851 

27.096.407 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Timothy 
Beed. 

Cloveb 
Seed. 

HUNOA- 

BlANiMn.- 

LET  8EED. 

Gbapes. 

DBAIN  TlTiE. 

Counties.  , 

Bushels 
produced. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Pounds 
produced. 

Number  of 
feet  laid 
in   1880. 

Number  of 
feet  laid 

previous 
to  1880. 

Adams 

2.366 

1.148 

304.860 

16.265 

39.186 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone. 

2.698 

509 

4.193 

1.991 
469 
315 

64 
1*81 

2.260 
10.432 
86.155 
19.720 
17.320 

6,990 
7J.070 
69.115 
10.150 

9.977 
69.000 
16.606 
10.485 

2.416 
12.000 

5.685 
64.634 
23.239 
19.875 
45.335 
10 
11.130 
28.565 

2.570 

9.800 
64.188 
634.217 

5.720 

Brown 

6.620 

Bureau 

1.832.997 

Calhoun 

Carroll ^ 

1.999 

2.204 

841 

Cass 

33.660 

314.305 

Champaiirn 

6.280 
3,527 
884 
13.700 
100 
474 
586 

101 

12 

471 

122 

64 

1.496 

40 

169 

Christian 

386.108 
13,101 

283.579 

Clark 

80.548 

Clay 

174 

Clinton 

Coles.         

74 

3.246 

366.913 

760,570 

coc^:::::::::::::::::::::: 

Crawford 

26.710 

12.459 

648.401 

857,106 

853.258 

224.508 

607.816 

385 

60 

6.780 

Cumberland 

714 
18.347 

535 
5.250 

639 
4.321 
1.065 
1.197 

439 
7.039 

23 

4.678 

96 

514 

78 

633 

1.281 

3 

478 

36 

2.681 

1.228 

212 

1,290 

DeKalb 

486.866 

Dewitt ::.:..:::::.::.:.: 

698. 78:^ 

Douf^las 

189,343 

DuPage  

588.491 

Edf^ar. 

1,817,745 

Edwards 

80 

Efflng  ham 

23 

Fayette 

280 

Ford 

770 

810.565 

336.466 

Franklin 

Fulton 

6.469 

123 

1.117 

11.213 

12 

4.990 



5.060 
541 
621 

7 

150.850 

461.307 
11.100 
74.405 

231.485 

960.497 

Gallatin 

6.198 

Greene 

11.480 

3.950 

940 

512.117 

2.000 

25.680 

20.125 

85.813 

9.175 

27,581 

11.979 

670.828 

Grundy -. 

811 

118.914 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

364 

86.212 
9.330 

36.347 
434.651 
297.215 

137.155 

Hardin 

Henderson 

514 

1.706 

12.475 

80 

45.661 

56 

67 
212 
16 
1.127 
60 
20 

200.936 

Henry 

i42 

249 
2 

1.899.654 

Iroquois , 

477.458 

JaoKSon  

200 

Jasper 

10 

Jefferson .       

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

1.967 

263 

5.346 

10.627 
9.455 
5.151 
1.932 

22,921 
247 

21.128 

28  622 
1.037 
1.847 
1.877 

2.092 
987 
376 
482 

1,692 
423 
691 
406 

1.681 

3.174 
802 

6 

7.780 

650 

180 

2.239 

3,780 

45.845 

10.371 

37.730 

12.?20 

83.120 

80.490 

114.425 

139.156 

19.608 

3.920.000 

10.910 

21.600 

600 
300 

Johnson 

800 

Kane 

232 

2.805 

360 

3 

713 

1.417 

25 

.       288 

•    6.644 

174 

Kankakee 

32.219 

502.980 

724.261 

25.616 

1.243.459 

970 

2.170 

738.099 

1.196,878 

1.490.698 

66.006 

82.854 

Kendall 

1.438.864 

Knox 

2.466.078 

12:530 

LaSalle 

1.862.446 

Lawrence 

Lee 

LIviixflfHton 

402.694 

Losran 

2.798.591 

Macon 

438 
1.412 

4.126.392 

Macoupin 

28 
200 
275 

91.016 

Madison 

Marion 

5.394 
1.270 

1.200 
108 

830 
297.664 

Marshall::.::: :  1    : 

1.081,142 

Mason 

Massac.  . 

200 
79.752 
19.247 
86.535 
88.000 
77.428 
83.691 
29.188 
21,186 
20,285 

McDonoueh 

6.847 
6.801 
7,144 
206 
2.065 

1.276 
6.424 
8.749 

213.287 

965 

2.306.770 

83.875 

196.000 

932.605 

McHenry 

824 
165 

14.249 

McLean 

2.516.054 

Menard 

629,680 

Mercer 

78 
803 

10 
139 
132 

63 
7 
80 

666.662 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

2.690 
1.683 
1.437 

Morgan 

31.290 
172.300 

342.0<Ml 

Moultrie 

210 

163.352 

—25 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Timothy 
Seed. 

Clovbb 
Seed. 

HUNOA- 

bianaMil- 
LET  Seed. 

Gbapes. 

Dbain  Tile. 

Counties. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Bushels 
produced. 

Pounds 
produced. 

Number  of 
feet  laid 
in  1880. 

Number  of 

feet  laid 

previous 

to  1880. 

Ogle 

12.899 
3.632 

5.222 
790 

440 
65 

29.995 
72.955 

500 

89.229 

73.235 

1.550 

48.000 

500 
40.760 
15.031 
130.525 

35.031 

396.844 

2.000 

248.771 

30.650 

26.^70 

Peoria ^ 

Perry 

1.772,606 

Ratt. ..::::::.:;:..:::::: 

1.207 
781 

308 
766 

66 
31 

i74.  i82 

Pike 

64.892 

Pope    

Pulaski 

275 

10 

607 

843 

30 

::;::::::::i 

Putnam  .......  

1.849 

3 

19.798 

246 

285.776 

441.998 

Bandolph  

100 

1.590 

Book  Island 

10 

31.030 

187.439 

Saline 

SanflTHmon. 

5.594 
5.536 

390 
1.191 

956 

i58 
1.478 

56.036 
16.930 
80.170 
31.455 

6.770 
184.902 

9.360 
19.430 

464.899 
64.195 
10.630 

1,199.978 

Schuyler. 

103 

126.000 

Soott     

322.752 

Shelby 

36 
70 

493 
2.531 

684 

621 

159 
3.122 

167 
13 

320 
2.882 

476 
1.941 
2.429 
1,330 
1.820 

1.282 

Stark 

355.  i35 

31.633 

7.980 

1.067.618 

1.177.875 

stciair.:. ::....::.:::;::: 

8 

1.312 

245 

41.150 

Stephenson  

911 

1,345 

12 

3.394 

497 

1.093 

343 

13.149 

155 

3.713 

4.468 

18 

415 

7.264 

Tazewell 

2.931.212 

Union 

Vermilion 

2.099 

48.620 
3.932 

22.305 

2.175 

7.485 

980 

25.430 

3.435 

1.695 

5.396 

115.758 

907.417 

7.146 

133.527 

112 

495 

62,731 

6.650 

1.173.807 

669.709 

Wabash 

Warren 

1.192.456 

Washinfirton 

23 

19.757 

8 

23 

11.272 

3 

511 

150 

600 

Wayne 

2.062 

White 

181.972 

Whiteside 

6.975 

Will. :.................... 

2.362.263 

Williamson 

600 

Winnebftflfo 

32.110 
1.212.199 

Woodford 

1.310,669 

Total 

400.124 

87.144 

66.789 

'    7.832.041 

22.030.472 

44.880.760 
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Agriculturai  Statistics,  1830 — Continued. 


Fat  Shbbp  Sold. 

Shbep  Killed  bt 
Dogs. 

Wool. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight 
pounds. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number 
pounds 
shorn. 

Adams  

3.642 
183 

341.202 
12.340 

428 
171 

$1,612 
234 

78.086 

Alexander -  

1.496 

Bond  

Boone  

3.004 

3.160 

2,464 

76 

799 

950 
1.516 
1,390 
2.066 

977 
2.220 
2.878 

251 
2.680 

438 
1.564 
3,035 
1.858 
2.844 
5,234 
1,495 

648 
1,710 

163 

249, 74i 
243.461 
298.690 

10.300 

90.824 

51.905 
154.545 
1.38.313 
196.872 
102.037 
100,228 
197.589 

17.475 
200,466 

41.375 
166.208 
310.340 
202.  (K«) 
317.113 
459.033 
143.076 

49.770 
183,596 

15.610 

421 
276 
211 

25 

41 
234 
132 
220 
647 
641 
284 
221 

19 
223 
208 
210 
350 
149 
104 
426 
126 
232 
544 

19 

1,857 
898 
996 
52 
151 
770 
385 
572 

1.767 

1.629 
396 
781 
40 
677 
561 
798 

1.059 
463 
339 

1,509 
407 
589 

1,445 
66 

91.246 

Brown 

46.335 

Bureau 

65,356 

Calhoun 

3,111 

Carroll 

26.377 

Cass 

12, 940 

Chnmnaicrn     . 

59.437 

Christian 

65.656 

Clark 

97,507 

Clay 

44.047 

Clinton 

31,852 

Coles 

30.416 

Cook 

10, 181 

Crawford.       

66,362 

Cumberland 

.      15, 791 

DeKalb 

64.390 

DeWitt 

58,418 

Doufj^las 

32,211 

DuPage 

66.860 

Edgar... 

66.638 

Edwards 

50.816 

Efflnff  ham 

19,721 

Fayette .                    ... 

45.097 

Ford ! 

10,630 

Franklin  

Fulton 

4,771 

564 

5.164 

449 

1,567 

727 

443 

1,142 

963 

3.201 

1,310 

1.063 

1,766 

275.860 
54.135 

665.826 
87.990 

146.500 
71.313 
38.595 

119.006 

113.893 

342.699 
62.625 
85.669 

159,140 

706 
191 
524 
110 
296 
287 
72 
36 
72 
233 
233 
606 
490 

2.406 
352 

1,487 
270 
4           577 
*           856 
114 
135 
302 
721 
608 

1,016 

1.170 

102.179 

Gallatin 

7.452 

Greene 

97.092 

Grundy 

10.297 

Hamilton 

26,937 

Hancock 

18.229 

Hardin 

4.304 

Henderson   

12.476 

Henry 

34.661 

Iroquois 

26.857 

Jackson  

9.753 

Jasper. ....- 

27.956 

Jefferson 

32.736 

Jersey    ' 

JoDaviesB ■. 

3.344 

322 

3,666 

979 

2.484 

4.418 

9.494 

3.258 

865 

894) 

610 

2.656 

2.825 

4.092 

2.400 

2,547 

212 

321.056 

34.710 

287,112 

113.718 

233.246 

384.972 

763;i20 

381.282 

97.468 

76,121 

68.436 

204.040 

245.406 

423.517 

264,000 

181,363 

23.580 

363 
117 
140 
50 
300 
759 
544 
405 
237 
212 
175 
145 
118 
1,074 
150 
425 
120 

i.i78 

362 

627 

185 

1,082 

2.418 

1,665 

727 
570 
605 
626 
634 

3.614 
46C 

1.094 
329 

58.644 

Johnson 

9.242 

Kane 

56,386 

Kankakee  

11,101 

Kendall 

Knox  

44.746 
95.742 

Lake .:::::::::::::::::::::::: ::::: 

336.009 

LaSalle 

94,438 

Lawrence 

33,109 

Lee 

83.987 

Livingston 

28.720 

Logan  

56.726 

Macon 

61,472 

Macoupin 

184,013 

Madison 

111,000 

Marion 

46,075 

Marshall 

20,434 

Mason        .              .                    .    . 

Massac 

191 
2.602 
9.312 
4.101 
1.983 
1,657 

147 
3.266 
3,296 

918 
2.017 
1.544 

15.009 
179.627 
860,756 
5(»fi.968 
188,300 
129.467 

13,285 
247,694 
329.600 

98,505 
230,266 
147.840 

52 
344 
341 
528 
149 
210 

32 
581 
345 

52 
161 
254 

100 

1.017 

1.102 

2,087 

447 

713 

104 

1.054 

1,380 

170 

573 

981 

2.071 

Mc  Donough 

38.973 

McHfury 

244.313 

McTican 

152.848 

Menard 

63.948 

Mercer .• 

37,888 

Monroe 

6.084 

Montgomery 

80.744 

Morgan 

67.600 

Moultrie  

20.744 

Ogle 

64,438 

Peoria 

39.214 
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Agrictdtural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Fat  Sheep  Sold. 

Sheep  Killed  by 
Doos. 

Wool. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight 
pounds. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number 
pouuds 
shorn. 

Perry 

262 

311 

1,704 

903 

400 

324 

2.830 

860 

487 

946 

4.883 

1.817 

1.163 

3.092 

2.020 

1.989 

2.085 

1.745 

661 

4,945 

81H 

1.469 

1.828 

2.280 

499 

771 

1,187 

1.599 

2.482 

553 

22.480 
2:^.665 
159.338 
81.417 
32.000 
19.170 
266,615 
67.917 
43.289 
89.890 
417.235 
113.672 
102.720 
286,132 
251,705 
178.660 
235.950 
165.029 
67.651 
443.351 
86,281 
160.176 
166.583 
189.963 
37.236 
77.680 
107.490 
129.082 
190.408 
68.620 

99 
93 
636 
147 

$256 

831 

1.831 

263 

3  831 

Piatt 

8  789 

Pike 

64.161 
17  060 

Pope 

Pulaski 

3.000 

Putnam 

29 

366 

336 

57 

la-i 

629 
247 
'    280 
330 
272 
141 
284 

120 

998 

973 

146 

275 

1,963 

703 

1.092 

1.088 

894 

447 

13  624 

Randolph 

47  613 

Richland 

37.008 
15  889 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

17.485 
91  608 

Saneamon 1 

Schuyler  

27  063 

Scott 

40  707 

Shelby 

69.826 
50.778 
21  765 

Stark 

3t.  Clair 

Stephenson 

69  532 

Tazewell 

l.|>4i               ini 

49! 149 

Union 

182 
634 
73 
169 
636 
619 

342 

1.725 

271 

694 

1.160 

1    lfiv» 

9  643 

Vermilion 

140.429 

Wabash 

•  20.913 
48.738 
16  638 

Warren 

Washinfirton   

Wayne 

44.912 
21.696 

Whte 

262                 673 
88'                   46R 

Wh  teside 

43  323 

wii  ..!:..::.::::::::.::::::::::;:::: 

116 

288 
299 
129 

479 

669 

1.094 

678 

33!  866 

Wil  i  arason 

27  734 

Winnebacro 

83  608 

Woodford...;:.:....;:::.:::;:::.:::.: 

21  000 

Total 

193.384 

17,807.358 

26,107 

$79,269 

4.767.988 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1820— Continued. 


Daiby. 

Fat  Cattle. 

CounUes. 

Cows. 
No. 
kept. 

Butter. 
Pfo.  tbs. 

&Old. 

Cheesfi, 

No.  tb3. 
sola. 

Mflk. 
No.  grtrne 
1      sold. 

No. 
sold. 

Gross 
weight. 

Adams 

7,164 
442 

202.733 
4.774 

4.046 

2,475 

328.140 

L*71 

4,413.684 

Alttzander 

150.125 

Bond             

Boone  

9,683 
3.061 
9,769 
1.289 
9.213 
520 
6.720 
5.543 
3.645 
2.901 
3.359 
3.071 

20.777 
3.147 
2.437 

21.897 
3.413 
3.56<» 

13.896 
4.056 
2.373 
4.381 
4.712 
2.966 

562.863 

57.214 

370.690 

7.190 

298.538 

12.209 

205.615 

118.031 

86.606 

70.310 

78.956 

84.548 

633.028 

66.417 

34.340 

1.471.288 

112.612 

134.036 

371.140 

120.809 

2-i.041 

86.541 

115.921 

107.214 

824.903 

■"""66 

824.694 
7.670 
3.841 

a.  016 
8. 01 J 

4, 5611 
7,  (MS 

2.]»4 

74*1 

1.514 

urn 

3,474 

u.m 

807 
hSWJ 
1,(523 

2.997.984 

Brown 

1,702.774 

Bureau 

31,606 

13. 560, 109 

Calhoun 

161.645 

Carroll 

16,815 
1,060 

36,200 
6,675 

20,260 
446 

830.111 

1.360 

106.530 

30.127 

7.269.076 

Cas8 

6.827.533 

Champaifirn 

7.868.057 

Christian 

9.893,334 

C  ark 

2,202.196 

Clay 

. 

556 

70.110 

25.625 

6.421,163 

50 

100 

1,665.561 

19,370 

4,612 

6,361.334 

7.862 

180 

9.271 

5.065 

5.410 

519,884 

Clinton 

i,i75 

400 

270,450 

460 

156 

9,990 

891,641 

Coles 

6.066.998 

Cook 

2.156,507 

Crawford 

1,287.308 

Cumberland 

1.316.121 

DeKalb 

478.369 
320 
200 
400 

\n 

16, 4*45 

88 

200 

200 

621 

8 

8.370.618 

DeWitt 

4.717.295 

Douglas 

6.975.684 

DuPage 

3.066.390 

Edgar 

16,672.286 

Edwards 

669.605 

Effingham  

1.085.271 

Fayette 

1.247,268 

Ford           

8.666 

2,327,168 

Franklin 

Fulton 

9.268 

1.597 

3.708 

5.176 

2.243 

7,746 

482 

2.031 

13.242 

11.162 

2.731 

3.326 

3.661 

296.^6 

18.972 

142.146 

316.593 

8.660 

269.482 

6.300 

39.624 

497,833 

1.160.246 

60.621 

60.986 

53,639 

150 

68.565 
680 
327 

99,976 

7J^ 
h.m 
9,  Hk5 

4JI8I 

i,m 

«.7I4 

m 

4.SS6 

7/.m 
1, 'a* 

1,179 
L7ia 

8. 347. 182 

Gallatin 

1.533.580 

Greene  

1.250 
1,000 

1.250 
3.921 

9.521.696 

Grundy 

4.112.964 

Hamilton 

1,131,445 

Hancock    

5,089 



2,065 

150 

380 

28.360 

252,808 

165 

1.510 

370 

9.808.426 

Hardin    

220,851 

Henderson 

6,275 

106,683 

4,890 

15.732 
100 
930 

166 

4.625.081 

Henry    

11.625,006 

I  roQuols 

8.453.787 

Jackson 

1.504.119 

Janper  

395 

200 

862, 510 

Jefferson 

1,418.364 

Jerstjy 

JoDaviess 

11,053 
1.437 
25.693 
7,819 
7,700 
14.887 
11,828 
17.598 
2.972 
12.861 
11,136 
4,921 
4.733 
7.706 
6.750 
4.197 
4.555 

648.440 

6.610 

731.268 

334.506 

484.717 

297,068 

665.272 

805.057 

45.257 

980.129 

512.013 

138.904 

166.366 

143.907 

202,600 

83.775 

83.640 

17,330 

i.788 

12.460 

8.t^55 
b*.77l 

4.m\ 

i.  4<i| 

2. mi 
15,  tiaj 
i.tkjo 

K.  Cl7i! 

4.953 
fi.676 
7,305 

itai 

S,743 

7,695.974 

Johnson 

565  768 

Kane  

237.600 

428,880 

38.672 

263.276 

158.210 

339,900 

30 

71.123 

7.486 

5,550 

60 

2,126 

31,700 

10.258 

80,170 

7.964 
29.664 
2.060 
2.718 

"■2;945 

"86,'479 

401 

16 

14.250 

650 

6.200 

27 

300 

9.465.798 

276.546 

583.562 

477.130 

2,269.639 

188,575 

300 

283,119 

66,773 

25,380 

3fi,870 

446,423 

337,000 

70,440 

71,327 

7,774,896 

Kankakee         

4.214  276 

Kendall 

4.657,474 

Knox 

12.646.350 

Lake        

8.344  652 

LaSalle 

16.374.512 

Lawrence 

1.068.211 
9. 912. 072 

Lee , 

Livingston 

5.572.071 

Logan  

5,646  643 

Macon 

6,633.872 

Macoupin 

7,641.437 

Madison..:: 

1, 763. 000 

Marion 

1.787.487 

Marshall 

2,814,956 

Mason 

Massac 

1.099 
5.786 

23.986 
9.289 
2.639 
7,476 
1.472 
5,707 
3.189 
2.626 

16.294 
6.963 

.     32.118 

158.126 

1.284.470 

312,023 

60.160 

191.630 

42.086 

184.499 

121.986 

69.448 

899.858 

257,409 

1,666 



83 

:^^i 

10,1135 
4,706 

1,389.514 

McDonough 

9,256.687 

McHenry 

1,912.628 

4.135 

303 

1.190 

1.668 

7.666 

2,530 

48 

4*6 

32.429 

"93.'866 
11.000 

3.719.413 

80.235 

10.363 

44.220 

1.576 

19.790 

297.873 

560 

378,425 

236.365 

5.748,580 

McLean  

16,417.330 

Menard 

6,518,400 

Mercer 

9,281,180 

Monroe 

357, 430 

Montfifomerv 

5,398,803 

Morgan  ...         

16,726,900 

Moultrie 

450 

72.860 
83.600 

3.524.271 

Ogle 

12.297,642 

Peoria 

5.088,657 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Bury. 

Fat  Cattlk. 

Counties. 

kept, 

Butter, 
No.  Ilia. 

Bour 

Cbeesep 
No.  Ibfi. 

Cr©*m. 

wo. 
trarns 

sold. 

sold. 

No. 
»old 

Groftft 
weluht 

Perry 

282 
2.176 
4.764 
1.581 
2,500 
1.351 
3.883 
3.812 
5.705 
1.780 
6.389 
4,158 
1.733 
6.199 
3.329 
5.007 

12,663 
6.250 
1.899 
6.861 
910 
4.966 
3,804 
3.939 
8.056 

14.165 

18.154 
2.060 

12.006 
5.147 

19.403 
63.567 

123.021 
16.489 
2.500 
45.781 
82.808 
48.730 

288.819 
15.119 

181.175 
68.879 
45.690 

126,530 
95,286 

192.321 

962.746 

195.866 
42. 169 

186.205 
15.032 

146.418 
77.5'J6 
31.411 
30.105 

878.286 

937,020 

24.415 

1.011.745 

154.737 

760 

5 

3 

426 

4.S65 
7.845 
14.732 

71fi 

3.*)9l 

«!W 

1.8W) 

1.HB4 
h6S3 

h.m 

3.177 
1,414 

4,1(>0 
U,S75 
l,:i55 

5.]fi7 

11,663 
759 

11.246 
1.769 
2.792 
1.697 
7.784 
8.SI56 
978 
6.069 
3.799 

646.670 

Piatt.:::::::;:::::::::::: 

1.723.041 

Pike 

828 

5.147.2IQ 

Pope 

508.206 

Pulaski 

1.260.000 

Putnam  

2.794.030 

Randolph 

8.280 
2.262 
1,000 

170 

790 

672 

6,780 
134.760 

1.251.742 

Richland 

850.600 

Rock  Island 

6.220.564 

Saline 

716.970 

Sangamon 

45.600 

'•IS 

214,675 

59 

512 

35.600 

47.310 

20.371 

91,872 

24.010 

5.125 

68.497 

16,094.353 
3.749.736 

Schuyler 

Scott 

5.702.050 

Shelby 

100 

■'5,'477 

137.900 

1.100 

640 

2,411.194 

Stark  

500 
11,120 
19.020 
58.464 

3.676.912 

St.  Clair 

1.178,920 

Stephenson  

5.267.776 

Tazewell 

4.803.959 

Union 

574.797 

Vermilion. 

20,000 

14  936  736 

Wabash 

516  800 

Warren 

52.120 

355 

400 

8 

37.853 

207,656 

280 

12.760 
130 

14.058.608 

Washinfirton 

1,126  233 

Wayne 

1.933.723 

Wh  te 

■ "60:119 
21.945 

ie9 

91.389 
2,521.241 

1.102.816 

Whiteside 

7,874.285 

Wil 

8,719.290 

Wi  liamson 

671,654 

Winnebago 

143.359 
2.555 

5.492 

1.100.444 
12.204 

6.254.037 

Woodford 

4.610  410 

Total 

618,738 

24.553.449 

6.187,680 

601.314 

38.986.861 

478,727 

493.554.661 
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Agricultural  Statistics,  1880 — Continued. 


Fat  Hogs  Sold. 

HooB  AND  Pios  Died 
OF  Choleba. 

HOBSEB. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight. 

Number 

Number 

died 
(any  age.) 

Adams 

47,23-1 
«15 

i;i.te7,486 
167,  iSH 

13,713 
520 

904.430 
19.830 

807 
46 

479 

Alexander 

64 

Bond  . .!: . .:..::.::::: : . : 

Boone  

uv.m 

U.  VXi 

12,  ^7  i 
7.:,w 

iSi.Sf'Ji 

'1.  >cn 
h^i.  V.'i] 

■J^i.  I7."> 
17, 1]?J 

7.  >JM 
■^r;,  -Wis 

5,72H,.'1L'7 
:ij;e,-t.fi7w 

2^Mn*r.W7 

7tffJ.370 

i,41Hj.<i07 

1 1. 1  it;;,  <;,",,: 

l:,7^;ri,1^5^^ 

],LH>1.4I5 

^,42inS79 
:?,^!J5.1I1 

i.  itA.  1-0 
7.;>7K..'V7;t 
l,j>J5.:<i4 

a..i3'i.775 

452 
3,712 
23,909 
1.427 
9,314 
4,932 
4.469 
9,347 
5.236 
2.3«l6 
1.468 
9.566 

221 
6,999 
1,682 
2,729 
8.825 
8,733 

741 
7.709 
6.305 
3.201 
4.252 
1.241 

39.895 

224.665 

2.381.526 

87.585 
310.600 
808.877 
313.525 
555.020 
362.080 
113.570 

76.721 
362.426 

21.774 
461.143 
289.675 
236.370 
587,270 
570.853 

49,430 
517.188 
425.483 
221,843 
285.526 

96,520 

499 

450 

1.925 

132 

823 

290 

1.413 

1.131 

860 

463 

418 

456 

148 

Brown 

202 

Bureau 

738 

Calhoun 

100 

Carroll 

287 

Cass 

Champaien 

169 
948 

Christian 

702 

Clark 

828 

Clay 

256 

Clinton 

341 

Coles 

837 

Cook 

Crawford 

390 
255 
1.421 
796 
619 
642 
853 
164 
339 
610 
682 

258 

Cumberland 

260 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage  

Edwards  '.  .".*.'.'.".'.  1*.'.' '.'.*.'.' 
Effingham 

534 
399 
306 
844 
638 
149 
359 

Fayette 

422 

Ford 

360 

Franklin     

Fulton 

Si7siJ 

ii.;^iiO 
i,inn 

^,71*0 

ei.;t3i 

57.  Kil 

i.<N5.!«e 

8,Ue.870 
4.S82,365 

11.051,748 

413.758 

7.5W).553 

24. 250.  t^ 

ia.5i2,fr3S 

7113. 7M7 

1.821,^177 



17.668 
6.433 
7.772 
785 
8.184 
9,477 
1,119 
12,581 
13.275 
6.641 
3,972 
2,430 
6,049 

1,154,961 
198.764 
474,048 
74,065 
613.302 
676,879 
61,080 
624,120 

1,015.059 
384.820 
203.780 
140,630 
393,185 

1.628 
188 
731 
592 
352 

1.449 
74 
655 

1.836 

1.720 
278 
855 

667 

Gallatin 

178 

Greene 

291 

Grundy 

240 

Hamilton...: 

268 

Hanoook 

547 

Hardin 

88 

Henderson  

275 

Henry 

612 

Iroquois 

1.290 

JacKson 

176 

Jasper 

866 

Jeiierson     .    ..i     

Jersey  

JoDaviess 

WA9b 
4,1W 

27.4!w; 
5a.  4itj 
l7.r.Hi 

i^7.;!(^J 
!».5'>7 
2R071 
70,  U'M 
41J^Sh: 
IX  t(5M 

37,7H3 

7.858,484 

r*2:j.24ti 

7.231,355 

7,752,  S8U 
17.«25,:^42 

VJ.  IK2.  :^j 
2,U15,1I-Jf7 

[:.(i7<^^y 

Hl,H4,7i>J 
IIJ.  1/^5,772 

4.2I1}.IMKJ 

SJi5t.ttt8 

18,781 

373 

2,040 

972 

320 

22,816 

130 

6,139 

6.156 

3.810 

8,546 

7,165 

4,004 

10,267 

1.300 

1,435 

3,815 

1,231.355 

23.535 

141,830 

72,510 

29,364 

1,650,890 

13.3ft» 

431.  U7^ 

315. 4  (i.^ 

;tl>L27.^ 

27n,2fl^^ 

Kit.4iM> 
H]l.41f^ 

iw.^t4r> 

868 

209 

S06 

857 

487 

1.794 

546 

2.535 

248 

1.017 

1.925 

881 

1.188 

1.267 

750 

605 

560 

380 

Johnson 

108 

Kane 

880 

Kankakee 

441 

Kendall •. 

Knox 

224 
668 

Lake 

190 

Lasaiie :::...::..:...::.: 

1,010 

Lawrence 

269 

Lee 

498 

Livingston 

1,066 

Logan  

492 

Macon 

691 

Macoupin .' 

680 

Madison 

800 

Marion 

418 

Marshall 

218 

Mason 

Massac 

I.4;«i 

i.7(y> 

iw.iftia 
4i;.  1 11^ 

;m.7J7 

la.  817.11^2 
3,21fJ.12l 

20,2^7.^inh 

3.7ij.n'f 

6.4!>n.r44 
8. 218, 37ri 

3,477/7KH 
12.ti:iy.7Ji. 
13,7l7,mi3 

81*4 

13,204 

758 

12,773 

7,350 

22.924 

347 

7. 277 

5.246 

10.837 

5.787 

12,010 

82.960 
1.114,256 

61,955 

905.428 

441.099 

1,470.220 

21.760 
571.062 
524.600 
843.564 
340,770 
886.724 

54 

1.535 
909 

2.497 
533 

1.530 
174 
852 
621 
571 

1.864 
980 

56 

McDonough 

631 

McHenry 

258 

McLean 

1,132 

Menard 

175 

Mercer 

609 

Monroe 

184 

Montgomery 

492 

Morgan 

223 

Moultrie 

872 

Ogle 

611 

Peoria 

401 
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Agrieultwral  Statistics,  1880— Continued. 


' 

Fat  Hoob  Sold. 

Hogs  and  Pigs  Died 
OF  Cholbba. 

HOBSEB. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight. 

Number. 

Gross 
weight. 

Number 

colts 

foaled. 

Number 

died 
(any  age). 

Perry 

1,496 

4,^,554 
a.  323 
3.5<K) 

15.145 

29,  m^ 
3,7^1 
50.378 
19,*MMJ 
21>,65L 
3*.3«7 
21*.iil6 

33.vsa 

2.721 

6,7;w 

44.149 
34.886 
3.836 
32.989 
36.793 

248.002 
3.640.476 
9,187,306 

634.090 

875.000 
3,529,299 

973,438 
1,360.364 
8,660.282 

727,700 
12,887,944 
5.089.196 
6.598.290 
6.941.749 
8.266.669 
1.475.860 
10.442,287 
8,823.124 

446.181 

12.121.969 

1.433.160 

21,432.983 

839,146 

1.890.471 

2.051.809 

11.265.745 

8.644.588 

728,318 
9.298.756 
9.847.130 

85 
3.032 
9.396 
1.297 
300 
2.827 
3.157 
3.838 

10.745 
3.258 

12.078 
3.060 
3,070 
6.267 
2.093 
1.000 
9.897 
8,674 
2,187 
4.876 
3.430 

22.084 
1.589 
7,257 

10.087 

14.479 

927 

6.019 

1.746 

5.118 

2.200 
283.200 
502.832 

60.969 

25.000 
360.600 
236.542 
193.223 
797,619 
254,780 
871.557 
196.774 
194.350 
819,064 
141,175 

81,476 
232.574 
344.063 
184,089 
371,906 
171,075 
1,404.517 
123,035 
t74,220 
692,526 
1,073.777 

94,383 
421.985 
164.346 
273.238 

43 
411 
730 
118 
275 
824 
417 
300 
747 
224 
1.844 
657 
270 

S3 

Piatt...::..:...:::.:;:;... 

326 

Pike 

391 

Pope 

32 

Pulaski 

26 

Putnam 

119 

Randolph 

279 

Ricliland 

284 

Rock  Island 

278 

Saline 

99 

Sangamon 

634 

Schuyler.        

287 

Scott ; 

160 

Shelby 

Stark 

751 
880 

1,021 

1.207 
'            228 

1,298 
201 

1,505 
532 
611 
365 

1,439 

1.876 
425 
750 

1.050 

258 

St.  Clair 

297 

Stephenson 

480 

Tazewell 

538 

Union 

148 

Vermilion 

796 

Wabash 

129 

Warren 

628 

Washintrton.  . 

369 

Wayne 

445 

Whte 

275 

Wh  teside 

496 

Will 

607 

Williamson 

202 

Winnebafo 

317 

Woodford 

432 

Total 

2.642.606 

656.485.450 

590,025 

41,066.533 

72,764 

36.087 
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The  Cnltnre  antl  Management  ol  onr  Natiye  Forests,  for  Deyelopment 
as  Timlier  or  Ornamental  Wood, 


BY    H.    W.    S.    CLEVELAND. 

Man's  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  indicated  by  the 
degrise  of  skill  he  has  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  those  products 
of  the  earth  which  minister  to  his  necessities  and  comfort.  As  long 
as  the  naturnl  resources  are  sufficient  to  supply  his  primary  wanis 
of  ^ood  and  clothing,  he  will  make  no  effort  to  increase  them,  and 
it  IS  only  as  he  is  driven  by  the  necessities  of  increasing  demand 
and  diminishing  supply  that  he  exerts  himself  to  secure  relief  by 
artificial  means. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  savage  at  cultivation  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription, and  just  in  proportion  as  tribes  and  nations  advance  in 
numbers,  power  and  intelligence,  do  they  also  gain  in  improved 
methods  of  tillage,  in  greater  knowledge  of  the  science  of  culture, 
and  in  better  implements  and  machinery  for  its  performance. 

These  are  simple  truths,  which  eivery  one  will  recognize.  Their 
application  to  the  subject  of  forest  culture,  lies  in  the  obvious  fact 
that  it  is  not  until  a  nation  has  reached  mature  age,  and  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,  that  the  native  growth  of  mid  forest 
proves  insufficient  for  the  increasing  demand  for  timber,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing,  by  artificial  culture,  for  an  additional  supply, 
begins  to  be  felt. 

We  could  hardly  have  a  more  striking  illustration  than  is  here 
afforded,  of  the  adaptation  of  the  provisions  of  nature,  first,  to  the 
immediate  necessities  of  existence,  and  subsequently  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  powers  of  the  human  race.  The  cereals  and 
vegetables  which  are  essential  to  man's  daily  support  are  of  annual 
growth.  Their  culture  is  comparatively  simple,  and  he  soon  learns 
that  his  very  existence  is  dependent  upon  their  renewed  production 
with  each  recurring  summer.  The  forests  are  equally  essential  to 
his  further  development,  by  furnishing  material  for  the  construction 
of  houses  and  ships,  and  the  countless  implements  by  whose  aid  he 
attains  to  almost  superhuman  power.  But  the  forest  requires  the 
lifetime  of  two  or  three  generations  for  the  full  attainment  of  ma- 
turity. In  the  infancy  of  the  race,  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
such  distant  wants  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Nature,  therefore,  as  if  she  had  been  conscious  that  forest  culture 
was  too  arduous  an  undertaking  for  primitive  man,  has  furnished  so 
abundant  a  supply,  that  no  deficiency  or  necessity  of  economy  is 
felt  till  the  nation  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  to 
be  competent  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

And  this  is  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand,  and  which  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  have  long  since  passed,  seeing  plainly  that  our 
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natural  sources  are  well  nigh  exhausted,  yet  shrinking  from  the  un- 
familiar task  of  seeking  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  artificial  means. 

Many  once  powerful  nations  have  dwindled  into  insignificance  in 
consequence  of  their  neglect  of  this  lesson  which  nature  imperatively 
demands  that  we  should  learn.  Their  fate  should  be  to  us  a  warn- 
ing, as  the  efforts  of  the  most  intelligent  nations  of  to-day  should 
be  to  us  an  example,  to  save  us  from  a  like  fate.  The  necessity 
for  action  is  imminent,  and  can  not  be  averted.  The  subject  of  the 
increasing  demand  and  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  timber  through- 
out the  country,  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  legislative 
committees,  both  State  and  National,  by  agricultural  societies  and 
by  able  individual  writers,  that  it  would  seem  but  a  waste  of  time 
to  bring  forward  the  oft-repeated  statistics  in  evidence  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  us,  and  the  urgent  need  of  adopting  measures  of 
protection  and  relief. 

Assuming,  therefore,  thai  my  readers  are  familiar  with  the  data 
which  prove  the  necessity,  I  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  averting  the  danger. 

The  only  measure  of  relief  thus  far  suggested  with  any  definite 
prospect  of  success,  is  the  planting  of  new  forests.  Much  has  been 
said,  it  is  true,  about  the  preservation  of  those  that  remain;  but 
the  words  seem  meaningless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  private  prop- 
erty is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  Congress  de- 
clines even  to  grant  means  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  which 
still  pertains  to  the  public  domain. 

The  planting  of  new  forests  is  indeed  an  all-important  work,  which 
can  not   be   too   strongly  urged,  but  we   have  not   yet   reached  the 

Eeriod  when  it  is  likely  to  be  successfully  inaugurated,  except,  per- 
aps,  in  occasional  instances  by  railroad  or  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, with  a  view  to  their  own  future  wants.  Individuals  will  not 
engage,  to  any  great  extent,  in  a  work  which  demands  the  invest- 
ment not  only  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  the  continuous  ex- 
penditure of  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  also  of  a  long  period  of  time, 
which  is  the  one  form  of  capital  of  which  we  never  have  a  surplus. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  study  rather  more  closely  than  we  nave 
heretofore  done,  the  possibility  of  improving  the  condition  of  that 
which  remains.  The  woods  still  standing  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
available  material  which  is  susceptible  of  development  in  far  less 
time  .than  would  be  required  for  the  planting  and  growth  of  new 
forests,  our  utter  neglect  of  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  our  ignorance  of  forest  culture. 

No  one  can  travel  through  any  portion  of  the  States  east  of  the 
prairie  regions,  without  being  impressed  by  the.  fact  that  he  is  never 
out  of  sight  of  woodland.  In  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the  prevailing 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  forest  planting,  arises  from  the  fact  of  the 
great  abundance  of  groves  and  extended  forests,  which  convey  the 
impression,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  statisticians,  that  there  is  still 
enough  wood  growing  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  removed. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  his  trip  through 
the  States,  published  after  his  return  to  England,  says  emphaticafly 
that  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  surprised  and  impressed 
him  so  much  as  the  great  amount  of  wood  still  remaining,  and 
everywhere    giving   beauty  and   variety  to    the    landscape;    but    he 
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added  that  it  was  everywhere  the  beauty  of  the  wildwood,  which 
never  bore  any  evidence  of  culture  or  eflfort  to  increase  its  'value  by 
artificial  development. 

**  I  saw  nothing  (he  says)  that  could  be  called  fine  timber,  and  no 
woods  which  showed  any  care  in  thinning,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  timber  in  the  future." 

Such  a  criticism  is  not  surprising  from  one  who,  like  most  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  England,  is  familiar  with  the  process  of  forest 
culture,  but  it  certainly  is  surprising  that,,  with  all  our  boasted  in- 
telligence, we  still  remain  practically  insensible  to  the  fact  that, 
while  almost  every  tract  of  woodland  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
such  trees  as  are  most  valuable  for  timber,  already  well  advanced  in 
growth,  and  susceptible,  by  judicious  management,  of  beinff  devel- 
oped into  proper  form  and  size  for  use  in  far  less  time  and  at  far 
less  cost  than  would  be  required  for  the  planting  and  growth  of  new 
forest;  yet,  if  left  to  themselves,  not  one  tree  in  a  thousand  will 
ever  be  fit  for  anything  better  than  fencing  stuff  or  fuel.  Vast  re- 
sources of  wealth  are  Iving  latent  and  running  to  waste  in  our 
woodlands,  and  we  stand  stupidly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  its 
development  requires  simply  the  application  of  the  intelligent  cul- 
ture we  bestow  on  all  other  crops.  In  many  instances,  it  is  true, 
the  native  woods  have  been  so  long  neglected,  that  they  are  past 
redemption,  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  large  areas  of  contmuous  for- 
est, and  smaller  groves  and  woodlots  in  every*  section  of  the  coun- 
try, now  yielding  no  revenue,  which  might,  by  proper  annual  thin- 
ning, pruning  and  culture,  be  developed  into  timber  forests  of  very 
great  value,  while  yielding  an  annual  crop  of  firewood  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Where  shall  we  find,. or  how  shall  we  create,  the  men  who  are 
competent  to  the  work?  To  judge  from  invariable  practice,  our 
people  seem  not  only  to  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  forest 
culture,  but  unconscious  even  of  the  possibility  of  its  application  to 
the  development  of  our  native  woods.  The  fact  of  such  prevailing 
ignorance  rests  not  alone  upon  negative  evidence.  We  have  posi- 
tive proof  in  abundance  in  the  attempts  which  we  often  see  at  the 
*  improvement"  of  a  piece  of  woodland  when  it  is  appropriated  as 
the  site  of  a  residence.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
dismal  and  forlorn  than  the  average  result  of  the  effort  to  impart  a 
homelike  aspect  to  such  a  place;  the  dwelling,  with  its  "span  new" 
expression,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  tall  poles,  with 
tufts  of  leaves  upon  their  tops,  looking  like  fowls  stripped  of  their 
feathers,  and  the  bare  ground  frettea  everywhere  witn  freshly  up- 
turned roots,  the  sole  remnants  of  the  wild  shrubbery  which  has 
been  ruthlessly  exterminated. 

In  order  to  a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  healthy  forest 
growth,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  learn 
from  them  her  requirements. 

If  we  plant  the  seed  of  a  maple,  chestnut,  linden,  oak  or  ash  tree 
by  itself  in  the  open  ground  in  suitable  soil,  and  suffer  it  to  grow 
without  molestation,  simply  guarding  it  from  injury,  we  shall  find 
that  the  first  act  of  the  young  plant  is  to  send  out  broad  leaves, 
which   serve  a^ong  other  purposes   to  shade  completely  the   stem, 
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and  the  ground  immediately  around  it  in  which  the  roots  are  grow- 
ing. As  ihe  tree  grows,  it  preserves  a  symmetrical  shape,  the  limbs 
spreading  and  the  trunk  increasing  in  size,  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  but  always  preserving  the  condition  of  keepmg  the  trunk 
and  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  around  it,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  foliage  till  mature  age,  when  the  roots  have  penetrated  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  be  safe  from  injury,  and  the  trunk  is  protected 
by  thick  layers  of  cork-like  bark,  which  safely  guards  alike  from 
heat  and  cold  the  inner  layers  and  young  wood  in  which  the  sap  is 
performing  its  functions. 

Such  are  the  conditions  to  which  nature  adheres,  if  not  interfered 
with  by  accident  or  design,  and  such,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure, 
are  those  best  adapted  to  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  The  fact 
that  they  are  continually  violated  with  apparent  impunity,  serves 
only  to  show  the  wonderful  power  of  nature  to  supply  deficiencies, 
and  adapt  herself  to  circumstances,  but  in  artificial  culture,  we 
should  aim  as  nearly  as  possible  to  imitate  the  course  she  would 
pursue  if  unimpeded. 

The  requirements  of  nature  are  of  course  the  same  when  trees  are 
growing  together  in  a  forest,  as  when  they  stand  singly,  but  the 
conditions  of  growth  are  so  changed  that  the  end  is  attained  by 
entirely  different  means. 

If  we  enter  a  tract  of  woodland,  covered  with  a  hard  wood  growth 
of  an  average  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  we  find  it  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  trees  which  have  run  up  to  a  great  height  in 
proportion  to  the  spread  of  their  limbs.  The  largest  and  oldest  of 
them  may  have  had  some  lateral  branches  which  are  now  dead, 
but  the  younger  growth  will  consist  only  of  tall,  slender  stems,  with- 
out a  branch  or  leaf  except  near  the  top.  It  will  be  diflBcult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  find  a  single  tree  possessing  sufficient  sjonmetry 
of  form  to  be  worth  transplanting  for  ornamental  use.  A  little 
reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  this  form  of  growth,  so 
different  from  that  of  the  single  tree  in  the  open  ground,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  action  of  the  same  rules  under  changed  con- 
ditions. 

When  a  young  wood  first  springs  up  on  open  ground,  each  tree 
begins  to  grow  as  if  it  were  alone,  sending  out  lateral  branches 
and  preserving  its  just  proportion.  But  whenever  these  laterals 
meet  and  mingle  with  each  other,  they  shut  out  the  sunlight  from 
all  below,  and  thence  forward  all  lateral  growth  must  cease,  and 
each  individual  is  struggling  upward  to  keep  even  with  its  neighbors 
and  secure  its  share  of  the  sunbeams  which  are  essential  to  its 
existence,  and  which  can  only  be  had  at  the  top.  It  thus  becomes 
forced  out  of  all  just  proportions  in  the  effort  to  keep  even  with  its 
fellows.  The  conditions  of  keeping  the  trunk  and  roots  in  the  shade, 
however,  are  even  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than  in  the  case  of  the 
single  tree,  growing  by  itself,  for  the  whole  area  of  the  wood  is 
shaded,  and,  moreovei*,  the  trees  on  the  edges  of  the  wood,  if  not 
interfered  with  by  men  or  cattle,  will  be  clothed  on  the  outer  side 
with  limbs  and  foliage,  clear  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  check  the  free 
passage  of  the  winds  whose  drying  influence  upon  the  soil  is  even 
more  active  than  that  of  the  sun. 
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If  we  examine  more  closely  we  shall  iind  that  nature  adapts  her- 
self to  these  changed  conditions,  and  avails  herself  of  whatever 
advantages  they  afford. 

The  smgle  tree  when  growing  by  itself  sends  its  roots  deep  into 
the  ground  in  search  of  the  moisture  which  cannot  be  had  near  the 
surface,  and  thus,  when  it  reaches  mature  age,  it  draws  its  supplies 
from  sources  beyond  the  reach  of  temporary  changes,  and,  moreover, 
secures  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  ground  that  it  suffers  no  injury 
from  the  storms  that  assail  it,  but  fearlessly  stretches  forth  its 
arms  as  if  to  challenge  the  gale. 

In  the  woods,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  soil  never  becomes 
parched  or  heated,  but  maintains  an  even  degree  of  temperature 
and  moisture  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  exclusion  of  the  sun 
and  winds,  but  of  the  deep  mulching  of  leaves  which  annually  cover 
the  ground  and  keep  it  moist,  while,  by  their  decomposition,  they 
form  a  rich  mould  comprising  all  the  ingredients  of  vegetation. 

If  we  dig  only  a  few  mches  into  this  mould  we  find  it  everywhere 
permeated  by  fibrous  rootlets  emanating  from  larger  roots,  which 
under  these  circumstances  have  kept  near  the  surface  where  they 
draw  nourishment  from  the  rich  material  there  provided.  If  the 
single  tree  in  the  open  ground  had  tried  to  live  by  such  means,  it 
would  speedily  have  perished  for  want  of  nourishment,  or  would 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  winds  as  forest  trees  are  liable  to  be 
when  left  alone  in  a  clearing. 

In  the  woods  the  necessity  no  longer  exists  of  sending  the  roots 
to  a  great  depth  either  in  search  of  nourishment  or  for  support 
against  storms,  and  nature  always  adapts  hereself  to  circumstances 
and  attains  her  ends  by  the  simplest  and  most  economical  means. 

If  we  now  consider  the  facts  I  have  stated,  which  any  one  can 
easily  verify  for  himself,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  tree  culture  are  comprised  within  their  limits,  and  by  their 
rational  observances  we  may  secure  healthy  and  vigorous  trees,  and 
develop  at  will  either  such  forms  as  will  fit  them  for  timber  or  for 
ornamental  use. 

The  five  trees  I  have  cited — maple,  chestnut,  linden,  oak  and  ash 
—are  among  the  most  common  and  yet  the  most  valuable  of  our 
forest  trees,  and  may  be  taken  as  representatives  and  proper  illus- 
trations of  the  facts  1  am  stating.  Either  of  these  trees,  if  growing 
by  Itself  in  proper  soil  and  undisturbed  by  other  than  natural  influ- 
ences, will  attain,  at  maturity,  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet, 
with  a  spread  of  limb  eciual  in  diameter  to  its  height,  and  a  trunk 
of  such  massive  proportions  as  leaves  no  room  for  apprehension  of 
inability  to  uphold  tne  wilderness  of  foliage  it  has  to  support.  But 
these  same  trees,  if  growing  m  a  wood,  will  send  up  a  slender  stem, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  without  a  limb  or 
a  leaf,  till  it  reaches  the  average  height  of  its  fellows,  and  sends  out 
its  tufts  of  fohage  to  secure  the  benefit  of  every  sunbeam  it  can 
catch. 

We  see  therefore,  that  if  we  wish  to  form  a  beautiful  and  sym- 
metrical tree,  or  a  grove  of  such,  composed  of  individual  specimens 
of  majestic  and  graceful  proportions,  we  must  allow  it  free  access 
to  sun  and  air,  with  full  power  of  expansion  on  every  side.  While 
young,  however,  the  growth  will  be  more  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
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we  can  develop  the  desired  forms  more  easily  and  sucessfully  by 
leaving  a  much  greater  number  of  trees  than  are  eventually  to 
remain,  and  removing  from  year  to  year  all  which  are  near  enough 
to  the  final  occupants  to  check  or  impede  their  full  development. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  develop  the  trunk  or  bole  for 
use  as  timber,  we  must  plant,  or  suffer  the '  trees  to  grow  more 
thickly  together,  and  thus  extend  the  trunk  longitudinally  by  forcing 
it  to  ascend  in  search  of  the  sunlight  on  which  its  very  existence  is 
dependent.  The  indigenous  growth,  however,  is  always  a  great  deal 
too  thick  for  successful  development.  The  trees  are  so  crowded 
that  many  of  them  perish  in  the  struggle,  and  those  which  survive 
are  drawn  up  into  such  spindling  proportions  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ever  attains  the  dignity  of  timber,  whereas  by  proper  and 
reasonable  thinning,  and  judicious  culture  and  pruning  of  the  trees 
selected  for  final  retention,  every  acre  of  woodland  might  be  made 
to  yield  an  annual  crop  of  fire-wood,  and  all  the  while  be  growing 
timber  which  eventually  in  many  instances  might  be  worth  more 
than  the  land  itself;  or  by  a  different  process  of  management  may 
be  converted  into  a  grove  of  majestic  and  graceful  ornamental  trees. 

The  proper  performance  of  this  work  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  forest  culture,  and  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  how  it 
should  be  done,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  its  applica- 
tion to  our  native  forest,  a  vast  area  (in  the  aggregate)  of  woodland 
is  running  to  waste,  yielding  no  revenue  and  promising  nothing 
better  in  the  future  than  fire-wood,  of  which  a  very  large  propor- 
tion is  yet  susceptible  of  redemption  and  conversion  into  timber  of 
great  value  at  far  less  cost  of  time  and  labor  than  would  be  required 
for  the  planting' and  rearing  of  new  forests,  while  the  very  process 
of  development  would  be  yielding  an  annual  income  instead  of 
demanding  large  outlays. 

Travel  where  we  may  we  are  never  out  of  sight  of  forest,  and 
every  wood-lot  is  a  mine  of  wealth  waiting  only  the  application  of 
intelligent  labor  for  its  development.  In  almost  every  tract  of  wood- 
land may  be  found  more  or  less  of  the  trees  I  have  named,  and  in 
many  places  also  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  elm,  cherry,  beech  and 
other  valuable  timber  trees,  mingled  with  a  great  vanety  of  those 
which  are  worthless,  or  fit  only  for  fuel.  In  some  cases  they  are 
past  redemption,  having  been  so  long  neglected  that  they  have  run 
up  into  mere  thickets  of  hooppoles.  Young  growth  may  everywhere 
be  found,  however,  which  are  m  condition  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  thje  work  of  thinning  and  pruning  may  be 
entered  upon  with  a  certainty  of  profitable  results  if  wisely  and 
perse veringly  conducted. 

The  work  of  thinning,  as  ordinarily  conducted  in  the  occasional 
instances  in  which  on  any  account  it  has  become  desirable,  is  en- 
trusted to  mere  laborers,  who  have  no  regard  for  the  natural  condi- 
tions which  are  essential  to  healthy  growth,  and  which  can  not  be 
suddenly  changed  without  serious  injury  to  the  trees   that  are  left. 

All  the  small  growth  of  shrubs,  such  as  hazel,  cornel,  dogwood, 
elder,  shad-bush,  etc.,  is  first  grubbed  out  and  destroyed  under  the 
general  term  of  * 'underbrush,'*  and  this  not  only  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  wood,  but  round  its  outer  edges,  where  such  shrubbery 
is  apt  to  spring  up  in  thickets,  which  serve  the  very  important  pur- 
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pose  of  preventing  the  free  passage  of  the  wind  over  the  sarface 
soil  of  the  interior,  besides  adding  incalculably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
wood,  as  seen  from  without  by  connecting  the  line  of  foliage  of 
the  trees,  with  that  of  the  sward  below,  ana  presenting  a  living  mass 
of  verdure.  The  trees  which  are  considered  most  desirable  to  pre- 
serve, are  then  selected,  and  all  the  rest  at  once  removed.  Finally 
the  leaves  are  carefully  raked  from  the  surface  and  carried  off  or 
burnt. 

Sun  and  wind  now  have  free  access  to  the  soil,  and  it  very  soon 
becomes  parched  and  dry.  The  fine  rootlets  near  the  surface,  which 
have  heretofore  been  preserved  by  the  never-failing  moisture  of  the 
rich  mould  under  its  mulching  of  leaves,  are  converted  into  a  mass 
of  wiry  fibres,  no  longer  capable  of  conveying  nourishment,  even  if 
it  were  within  their  reach.  And  while  the  means  of  supply  q,re  thus 
reduced,  the  tall,  slender  trunk,  through  which  the  sap  must  ascend 
to  the  leaves,  is  now  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  sun  and 
winds.  Now  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  that  evaporation  can  take 
place  through  the  bark,  but  the  provision  which  nature  makes  to 
guard  the  inner  vital  tissues  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  indi- 
cates, beyond  all  question,  that  they  are  in  some  way  injurious.  I 
have  elsewhere  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  single  tree  growing  by 
itself,  the  trunk  is  always  shaded  by  the  spreading  foliage,  when 
suffered  to  retain  its  natural  form.  In  the  forest,  the  trees  shade 
each  other,  and  thus  effect  the  object  by  mutual  action.  But  now 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  provision  of  nature  which  few 
people  observe,  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  obvious  to  be  mis- 
taken. If  we  examine  the  bark  of  an  oak,  elm,  chestnut  or  maple, 
of  mature  age,  which  has  always  stood  by  itself,  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  we  find  it  to  be  oi  great  thickness, 
of  very  rugged  character,  and  of  a  cork-like  consistency,  all  of  which 
characteristics  make  it  the  best  possible  non-conductor  of  heat  or 
cold  that  can  be  imagined,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  living 
tissues  are  safely  kept  from  injury  through  the  burning  heat  of 
summer  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter. 

Now  go  into  the  forest  where  the  trees  shade  each  other,  and  wind 
and  sun  are  excluded,  and  you  will  find  that  the  bark  of  the  trees 
is  smooth  and  thin  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  in  the  open 
ground. 

Nature  never  wastes  her  energies  needlessly,  and  the  trees  in  the 
woods  do  not  reauire  the  thick  coat  of  those  that  are  exposed.  But 
the  effect  of  snadenly  admitting  the  sun  and  wind  upon  them  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  exposing  any  portion  of  the  human 
skin  which  had  heretofore  been  clothed.  It  is  to  guard  against 
injury  from  this  source  that  experienced  tree-planters,  when  remov- 
ing large  trees  from  the  woods,  are  accustomed  to  swathe  the  trunks 
with  ropes  of  straw,  which  is  a  rational  process,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  the  reverse  of  this  action.  I  have  seen, 
during  the  past  winter,  a  g^eat  many  very  large  fine  trees  planted 
on  the  best  avenues  in  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  certainly  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  each,  from  the  trunks  and  large  limbs  of  which  all  the 
rough  bark  had  been  carefully  scraped,  leaving  only  a  thin,  smooth 
covering  over  the  inner  tissues.  This  is  as  if  a  naan  should  prepare 
for  unusual  exposure  to  heat  or  cold  by  laying  aside  all  his  clothing. 

—26 
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Few  persons,  even  among  those  whose  business  is  tree  culture,  as 
fruit-growers  and  nursery  men,  have  any  just  conception  of  the  value 
of  thorough  mulching,  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  health  and 
vigor  of  growing  trees.  In  fact,  such  a  mulching  of  the  whole 
ground  as  nature  provides  in  the  forest  by  the  annual  fall  of  the 
leaves,  may  be  saia  to  be  unknown  in  artificial  culture,  so  rarely  is 
it  practiced,  yet  its  immediate  effect  in  promoting  new  and  vigorous 
growth  is  such  as  would  seem  almost  incredible  to  one  who  had  not 
witnessed  it,  and  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of 
nature's  methods  of  securing  the  most  important  results  by  such 
simple  and  incidental  means  that  they  escape  our  notice,  though 
going  on  right  under  our  eyes  from  year  to  year. 

Of  course  the  richest  food  for  plant  consumption  is  in  the  soil 
near  the  surface,  but  if  that  soil  is  subjected  to  alternations  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  sometimes  baked  in  clods,  and  at  others 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  mire,  no  roots  can  survive  the  changes. 
In  the  forest,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  these  changes  are  preven- 
ted by  the  shade  of  the  foliage  and  the  mulching  of  fallen  leaves. 
The  nch  mould  of  the  surface  soil  maintains  an  even  temperature, 
is  always  moist,  and  is  everwhere  permeated  with  fibrous  roots 
drawing  nourishment  from  the  rich  sources  which  surround  them, 
and  this  process  may  be  artificially  imitated,  and  the  same  results 
attained,  by  mulching,  if  properly  done.  It  does  not  suflBce  to  pile 
a  few  inches  of  straw  or  manure  around  each  tree  for  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  tnmk.  If  the  tree  stands  singly,  at  a  distance  from 
others,  the  mulching  should  extend  on  every  side  beyond  the  spread 
of  its  branches;  and  in  the  case  of  an  orchard,  or  young  wooa,  the 
surface  of  the  whole  area  it  occupies  should  be  covered  with  leaves, 
straw,  shavings,  chip  dirt,  tan-bark,  or  whatever  material  is  most 
available,  to  a  deptn  of  several  inches.  I  first  learned  the  value  of 
the  process  when  a  young  man,  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  Cuba,  where 
a  portion  of  the  hands  were  constantly  employed  in  collecting  re- 
fuse vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  spreading  over  the  whole 
ground  between  the  rows  of  the  coffee  bushes,  to  such  depth  as 
served  to  keep  the  surface  cool  and  of  even  temperature,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  giowth  of  grass  and  weeds  and  thus  supersede  the 
necessity  of  ploughing  between  the  rows. 

Afterwards,  when  engaged  in  fruit  culture  in  New  Jersey,  I  prac- 
ticed it  in  my  vineyard  and  orchards  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
of  which  an  account  was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 
the  Horticulturist,  then  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.* 

The  trees  and  vines  responded  at  once  to  my  efforts  in  their  be- 
half by  such  increased  luxuriance  of  growth  that  it  was  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portions  that  had  been  mulched  as  far  as  they  could 
be  seen,  and,  on  digging  into  the  surface  soil  under  the  mulching 
at  any  point,  I  found  it  filled  with  fibrous  roots  precisely  as  is  the 
case  in  the  leaf  mould  in  the  woods.  No  fruit-grower  who  has  once 
tried  this  experiment  will  ever  after  forego  the  advantages  it  offers, 
and  I  have  spoken  of  it  thus  at  length  from  the  obviously  vital  im- 
portance of  its  bearing  on  forest  culture.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  in  the  opening  and  thinning  of  native  wood  which 
had  grown  thickly  togetner,  a  heavy  mulching   of  such  portions  of 
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the  ground  as  may  unavoidably  become  exposed  may  be  of  most 
essential  service  in  preserving  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees  that 
are  to  be  retained. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  specific  rules  by  which  a  novice  could 
be  guided  in  the  work  of  opening  and  thinning  out  the  wood  of  a 
native  forest,  except  by  fully  impressing  him  with  the  importance 
of  preserving,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  conditions  which  nature 
shows  to  be  the  most  favorable  to  vigorous  growth,  and  proceeding 
very  cautiously  when  it   becomes  necessary  to   change  the   relative 

$roportions  of  the  influences  which  aflfect  the  vitality  of  the  trees, 
he  age  and  condition  of  the  wood  at  the  time  the  work  is  begun, 
are,  of  course,  important  elements  for  consideration.  If  the  growth 
is  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  trees  have  not  sprung 
up  so  thickly  as  already  to  have  become  a  mere  thicket  of  hoop- 
poles,  but  have  preserved  a  reasonable  degree  of  symmetry,  its 
management  can  be  much  more  easily  controlled  than  if  it  has 
attained  a  more  mature  age,  and  especially  if  the  object  is  to  cre- 
ate an  ornamental  grove  composed  of  fine  specimens  of  individual 
trees,  a  process  by  which  the  value  of  desirable  residence  sites  in 
the  vicinity  of  cities  or  large  towns  might  often  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Whether  this  be  the  object,  or  the  development  of  timber,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  and  place  a  distinguishing  mark 
upon  every  tree  which  is  ultimately  to  be  retained.  Then  remove 
at  first  from  its  immediate  vicinity  only  those  which  are  actually 
crowding  it,  or  impeding  its  growth  by  shading  or  interfering  with 
its  foliage.  Those  which  simply  shade  the  trunk  or  the  ground 
around  it  are  serving  a  useful  purpose,  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 
Indeed,  if  it  is  found  that  the  necessary  removals  involve  much  in- 
creased exposure  of  the  surface  soil  around  the  tree,  it  should  at 
once  be  covered  with  the  mulching  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  heated  and  dry.  All  other  sources  of 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  trees  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  rude  check  they  are  liable  to  receive  from  sudden 
exposure  of  the  trunks  and  surface  roots  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  wind,  from  which  they  have  heretofore  been  protected,  and  to 
which  they  can  only  become  accustomed  by  a  gradual  change. 

The  next  year  it  will  be  found  that  the  tree  has  gladly  availed 
itself  of  the  opportunity  for  expansion,  and  has  spread  its  limbs  to 
fill  the  vacant  space  around  it,  so  that  more  trees  must  now  be  re- 
moved, while  the  increased  mass  of  foliage  it  has  developed  renders 
it  less  liable  to  sufifer  injury  from  their  loss. 

Th^  removal  of  the  undergrowth  of  shnibbery  should  be  very  cau- 
tiously conducted,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  removed  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  wood,  which  should  everywhere  be  left  with  as  dense 
a  growth  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  winds. 

The  sirocco-like  wind  from  the  S.  W.,  which  often  blows  with 
great  violence  for  days  together,  especially  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  when  the  trees  are  full  of  sap,  and  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  are  tender  and  sensitive,  is  the  one  from  which  most  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended.  The  merely  mechanical  injury  it  inflicts  upon 
the  spray  and  foliage  is  often  serious,  but  its  worst  effects  are  due 
to  its  absorption  of  moisture  and  vitality. 
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All  experienced  nursery  men  and  fruit-growers  have  learned  to 
dread  its  exhausting  influences,  especially  upon  grape  vines  and  other 
broad  leaved  plants,  and  they  too  are  aware  of  the  fact,  which  com- 
paratively few  ordinary  observers  seem  to  have  noticed,  that  its 
effect  in  giving  a  general  trend  of  the  spray  and  branches  of 
trees  in  exposed  situations  towards  the  N.  E.,  is  so  marked,  that  no 
one  who  has  learned  to  observe  it  need  ever  be  long  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  points  of  the  compass  in  any  parts  of  the  country. 

The  fact,  however,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the 
evil  effects  of  this  wind  by  artificial  means,  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  it  should  be,  and  it  was  only  after  many  years  observa- 
tion and  experience  that  I  came  to  a  full  realization  of  certain  facts 
in  connection  with  its  action,  which  have  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  forest  culture. 

I  became  aware,  many  years  since,  that  many  shrubs,  trees  and 
plants  would  grow  and  thrive  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  and  at  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  which  in  the  interior  were  only  found  much  farther 
south,  and  would  certainly  perish  if  removed  to  the  latitude  of  those 
towns.  The  reason  assigned  in  both  cases  was  the  warming  influ- 
ence of  the  neighboring  gxilf  stream,  which  seemed  a  plausible  ex- 
planation in  which  my  faith  remained  unshaken  for  years,  until  I 
went  to  Chicago,  where  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  grow  many  of 
the  finer  fruits,  and  some  of  the  forest  trees  which  elsewhere  are 
found  in  much  higher  latitudes.  Neither  peaches  nor  grapes  can  be 
grown  at  Chicago,  or  at  any  other  point  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake,  without  artificial  protection,  and  the  native  growth  of  wood  is 
very  meagre,  and  many  varieties  which  elsewhere  are  found  much 
farther  north,  as  the  beech  and  the  hemlock,  cannot  be  grown;  yet 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  has  no  supe- 
rior in  the  whole  country  as  a  fruit  growing  region.  Peaches,  grapes, 
strawberries,  etc.,  grow  most  luxuriantly  anywhere  on  that  shore  up 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Chicago,  and  every  variety  of  forest  tree  indigenous  to  the  country 
is  found  in  the  best  condition  of  vigorous  health. 

There  is  no  gulf  stream  to  account  for  this  difference,  but  the 
relative  position  towards  the  lake  of  the  whole  extent  of  its  fruitful 
shore  is  the  same  as  that  of  Newport  and  Nova  Scotia  towards  the 
ocean.  In  both  cases  the  S.  W.  wind  reaches  the  shore  after  nass- 
ing  for  a  long  distance  over  water,  and  instead  of  burning  ana  ex- 
hausting vegetation  with  a  breath  of  fire,  it  comes  laden  with  the 
moisture  it  has  gathered  up  in  its  passage,  and  brings  health  and 
strength  upon  its  wings,  instead  of  disease  and  death.  Further 
reflection  served  to  convince  me  that  the  rule  was  susceptible  of 
much  wider  application,  and  serves  to  explain  the  different  vegeta- 
tion of  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  great  continents  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude.  Central  Spain  and  Southern  Italy,  the 
lands  of  the  orange  and  grape,  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  Boston, 
and  going  west  on  the  same  parallel  to  California,  we  again  find 
ourselves  surrounded  with  fruits  and  plants  which  in  Boston  can  only 
be  grown  under  glass.  Continuing  our  western  flight  across  the 
Pacific,  we  find  the  flora  of  Eastern  Asia  to  bear,  in  many  respects, 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Eastern  America. 
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These  facts  have  certainly  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  forest  culture.  They  prove  that  the  S.  W.  wind  of 
spring  and  early  summer  is  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  we  have  to 
guard  against,  and  also  that  its  deleterious  influences  are  neutralized 
when  it  passes  over  a  large  body  of  water.  It  is  comparatively  rare, 
however,  that  a  situation  can  be  secured  affording  that  advantage, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  are  there  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tection? I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  again  to  summon 
nature  as  a  witness  that  such  means  are  within  our  reach. 

I  have  said  that  the  beech  would  not  grow  near  Chicago,  a  fact 
which  I  was  very  reluctant  to  admit  on  first  going  there,  and  was 
only  fully  convinced  of  its  truth  by  witnessing  repeated  failures,  and 
the  evidence  of  reliable  nm-serymen  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
serve it.  Yet  after  I  had  long  been  satisfied  that  it  was  idle  to 
attempt  its  culture,  I  was  one  day  amazed,  while  surveying  in  the 
woods  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  at  coming  upon  a  little  group 
of  beech  trees  comprising  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  all,  of  mature 
size  and  in  full  health  and  vigor.  On  examining  the  situation,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  I  observed 
first  that  they  stood  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  so  deep  that  their 
tops  were  scarcely  even  with  its  banks,  while  the  wood  which  sur- 
rounded them  extended  more  than  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.,  so  that  they 
were  completely  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  wind  from  that 
quarter.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  or  to  hear  of  another  beech 
tree  anywhere  in  that  region,  and  can  only  account  for  their  pres- 
ence by  supposing  the  seed  to  have  been  brought  from  a  distance 
by  birds,  probably  crows,  jays  or  wild  pigeons,  and  dropped  acci- 
dentally on  a  spot,  which  proved  to  be  a  *'coigne  of  vantage,"  where 
they  were  safe  from  the  enemy.  The  evidence  thus  afforded  of  the 
value  of  a  screen  on  the  S.  W.  side,  should  not  be  lost  upon  those 
who  are  selecting  sites  for  orchards,  or  vineyards,  and  shows  the 
importance,  when  thinning  a  wood,  of  leaving  whatever  shubbery  or 
foliage  there  may  be  on  that  side  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  wind. 

The  work  of  pruning  the  trees  which  are  to  be  preserved  for  tim- 
ber involves  a  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  I  have  set 
forth,  apart  from  the  judgment  required  for  the  dkillful  performance 
of  the  mere  manual  labor.  The  object  in  view  being  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bole,  it  is  important  to  remove  any  limbs 
which  threaten  to  become  its  rivals  in  size,  if  any  such  have  be- 
come established  before  the  work  of  improvement  began.  But 
after  the  trunk  has  attained  the  desired  height,  it  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  to  develop  the  largest  possible  mass  of  foliage,  because 
the  making  of  wood  can  only  be  effected  by  the  elaboration  of  the 
sap,  which  is  the  work  of  the  leaves. 

If  one  is  rearing  a  new  forest,  in  which  the  trees  have  been  under 
his  coitrol  from  the  time  of  planting,  it  must  be  the  result  of  his  own 
ignorance  or  negligence  if  he  has  failed  to  secure  such  forms  as  he 
desired,  since  it  is  easy  to  direct  the  growth  of  young  trees,  and 
prevent  them  from  running  into  extravagances  which  will  unfit 
them  for  service  as  timber.  And  not  unfrequently  we  may  find  a 
young  wood  of  indigenous  growth,  which  may  be  taken  in  hand  and 
wrought  into  such  shape  that  its  future  progress  can  be  easily  di- 
rected.   But,  for  the  most  part,  in  woods  that  have  been  suffered  to 
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run  wild  till  they  have  approached  maturity,  a  good  deal  of  skillful 
pruning  will  be  required  to  bring  the  individual  trees  that  are  to 
oe  preserved  into  such  form  as  will  give  them  most  value.  Nothing 
but  practice  and  careful  observation  can  confer  this  power.  The 
little  treatise  of  DesCars  on  the  pruning  of  forest  knd  ornamental 
trees,  translated  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum^ 
and  published  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  (price  75  cents,) 
contams  full  and  explicit  illustrated  directions  for  all  the  manual 
work  of  pruning,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  novice,  and  a 
work  of  reference  to  experienced  foresters.  But  mere  manual  skill 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  will  be  of  little  avail  without  the 
application  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tree  growth, 
and  a  strict  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  their  nature. 

If  our  agriculturists  will  but  apply  to  the  management  of  their 
forests  the  same  intelligence  with  which  they  direct  the  culture 
of  other  farm  crops,  they  will  find  an  equally  ready  response 
to  their  eflforts.  The  farmer  who  should  leave  his  field  of  com  or 
potatoes  to  shift  for  itself,  or  suffer  his  cattle  and  hogs  to  ramble 
through  it  at  will,  would  be  justly  sneered  at  by  his  neighbors  and 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  crop— and,  trees  have  no  more  capacity 
for  self-management  than  com  or  other  vegetables,  and  are  quite  as 
ready  to  profit  by  judicious  culture,  and  to  yield  returns  corres- 
ponding to  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  not  liable  to 
be  utterly  destroyed,  as  corn  is,  by  the  incursions  of  live  stock,  but 
they  do  suffer  serious  injury  from  the  trampling  and  rooting  up  of 
the  ground.  I  have  seen  beautiful  groves  of  oaks  in  Iowa  full  of 
dead  and  dying  trees,  and,  on  asking  the  cause,  have  been  told  that 
the  native  woods  "can't  stand  civilization,"  but  always  die  out  when 
cattle  begin  to  lun  in  them;  and  I  am  told  that,  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  the  young  growth  is  found  to  contain  only 
the  inferior  varieties  of  oaks,  as  the  swine  running  in  the  woods 
seek  and  greedily  eat  the  acorns  of  the  white  oak,  on  account  of 
their  superior  sweetness.  Has  any  one  ever  estimated  the  cost  of 
raising  hogs  on  such  food? 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  confine  mys61f 
to  the  special  features  of  forest  growth  which  need  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  effort  to  develop  and  improve  a  native  wood,  wher- 
ever it  may  be.  The  planting  and  culture  of  an  artificial  forest 
is  quite  another  affair,  and  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  it  because 
my  special  object  has  been,  if  possible,  to  urge  the  fact,  and 
arouse  attention  to  it,  that  we  still  have  vast  resources  of  latent 
wealth  on  every  side,  susceptible  of  development  by  proper  man- 
agement, which  we  are  everywhere  suffering  to  run  to  waste. 
The  work  of  planting  and  rearing  artificial  forests  can  not  indeed 
be  urged  too  strongly,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  overdone. 
But  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  can  be  more  readily  and  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  popular  mind  by  an  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  forest  culture,  when  applied  to  our  native  woods,  than  by 
any  other  means.  The  need  of  further  progress  by  artificial  ^plant- 
ing will  speedily  become  obvious,  and  will  follow  in  natural  course. 

It  has  oeen  asserted,  and  with  truth,  that  it  is  idle  for  us  to 
establish  schools  of  forestry,  because  there  is  no  demand  'for  fores- 
ters, and   consequently  no  stimulus  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  establish  such  schools,  it  is  said,  when  we  have  evidence  that 
there  are  people  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
they  offer,  ana  that  will  nqt  be  till  there  is  a  demand  for  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  have  done  so.  This  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  next  consideration  is,  how  to  create  the  demand.  There  was 
no  demand  a  few  years  ago  for  telegraph  operators,  and  when  I 
was  a  boy  there  was  no  demand  for  railroad  employes,  for  there 
were  no  railroads.  How  was  the  demand  created  ?  By  showing  the 
importance  of  the  results.  Think  of  the  time  and  labor  exi)ended 
by  Morse  and  his  associates  before  they  could  get  permission  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  electric  telegraph  by  a  line  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  No  general  interest  was  felt  in  the  scheme  till 
its  advantages  were  thus  made  manifest,  because  there  was  no  real- 
izing conviction  of  its  truth.  A.nd  to-day  we  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  question  of  forestry.  The  impending  danger 
of  the  diminishing  supply  of  timber  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject,  but  there  is  no  realizing  sense  of  it  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  practicability 
of  any  of  the  proposed  measures  of  relief.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  stimulate  popular  interest  by 
showing  what  can  be  done.  To  create  a  popular  demand  of  any 
kind,  it  is  essential  first  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  its  object. 
The  men  who  are  familiar  with  forest  culture,  know,  as  well  as 
Morse  knew  the  capability  of  the  telegraph,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  may  be  enormously  increased  by  the  proper  development  of 
the  native  woods  already  standing,  but  they  can  point  to  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  their  assertion,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  done  is  regarded  as  proof  of  its  ipapossibility.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  country  as  an  illustrative  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  timber  culture,  and  very  few  of  our  citizens  who 
visit  Europe  can  appreciate  the  works  which  have  there  been 
achieved.  They  go  abroad  to  study  works  of  art,  with  the  idea  that 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  m  regard  to  natural  productions,  and  the 
comparatively  small  number  who  grasp  the  conception  of  the  grand 
possibilities  of  development  which  our  forests  oflFer  to  the  exercise 
of  such  artificial  culture  as  may  there  be  seen,  can  do  no  more  on 
their  return  than  express  their  convictions  and  urge  the  importance  of 
acting  upon  them.  This  they  have  done  for  many  years  past,  but 
they  nave  not  succeeded  in  arousing  such  a  popular  conviction  of 
the  necessity  as  should  enforce  the  action  of  their  representatives  to 
the  point  of  making  needful  provision.  The.  enormous  and  costly 
scale  on  which  the  work  of  planting  new  forests  must  be  undertaken, 
in  order  to  be  effective,  seems  to  tnrow  a  damper  upon  every  eifort 
to  bring  it  to  pass. 

If  every  owner  of  a  wood  lot  could  be  convinced  that  its  value 
might  be  enormously  increased  by  a  process  which,  so  far  from  de- 
manding an  outlay,  would  add  to  his  annual  income,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  farmers  would  consider  it  as  derogatory  to  their  rep- 
utation to  leave  the  forests  in  the  wild  condition  they  now  are,  as 
they  would  to  have  a  field  of  com  presenting  a  similar  appearance 
of  slovenhness.  To  produce  such  conviction  the  truth  must  be  dem- 
onstrated in  actual  practice,  and  the   cost   of  such   demonstration 
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will  be  but  a  trifling  price  to  pay  for  the  returns  it  will  bring.  Let 
any  State  or  city  select  a  tract  of  woodland  at  some  easily  access- 
ible point,  and  put  it  under  a  proper  course  of  management,  as  an 
experimental  forest,  and  it  would  very  soon  excite  an  interest  which 
could  not  fail  to  increase.  A  portion  of  it  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  in  its  original,  unimproved  condition.  Another  part  should 
be  improved  as  **open  park,"  for  the  best  development  or  individual 
trees  m  their  fullest  natural  capacity  of  dignity  and  grace,  and  a 
third  portion  should  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  timber  by  the 

Srocess  of  thinning,  pruning  and  proper  culture.  The  progress  of 
evelopment  could  then  be  seen  and  watched  from  year  to  year  in 
all  its  stages,  and  the  demonstration  thus  afforded  would  touch  the 
interest  of  every  owner  of  a  wood  lot.  The  process  would  soon 
begin  to  be  imitated,  a  conviction  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  forestry  would  become  established  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  had  acquired 
it  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  the  means  of  acquirement,  and  thus 
the  schools  of  forestry  would  be  called  into  existence  by  the  natural 
course  of  events. 

The  inauguration  of  such  an  experimental  or  illustrative  forest  as 
a  means  of  exciting  public  interest  is  surely  an  object  that  is  weU 
worthy  the  consideration  of  legislative  and  municipal  bodies,  or  of 
corporations  whose  interests  are  connected  with  this  form  of  national 
wealth.  The  cost  would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of 
planting  and  maintaining  new  forests,  and  the  spur  of  personal 
mterest  would  incite  such  general  action  as  would  add  incalculably 
to  the  wealth  of  every  State  without  further  outlay  than  the  cost 
of  demonstration. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  that  the  experimental  forest  should  be  as 
conspicuous  and  easily  accessible  to  the  public  as  possible,  for  which 
reason  the  vicinity  of  a  city  would  seem  the  most  appropriate 
point.  And  municipal  bodies  would  be  justified  in  making  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  tne  promotion  of  such  an  object,  since  it  would 
certainly  constitute,  for  great  numbers  of  people,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal attractions  of  the  city.  The  beneficial  results  which  would  fol- 
low, however,  would  add  so  larjgely  to  the  substantial  wealth  and 
f)ower  of  the  State  that  its  main  support  should  be  derived  from 
egislative  rather  than  municipal  action. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  province  to  discuss  the  means  of  effecting 
the  work,  beyond  this  general  suggestion.  ' 

I  have  aimed  only  to  convey  a  conception  of  the  rich  resources 
which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  if  we  choose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  her  offer. 

I  have  made  no  statement  in  regard  to  forest  growth  which  will 
not  be  recognized  as  true  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  all  such  persons  will  endorse  my  statement  that,  vracHcaUy,  the 
rules  which  govern  the  process  are  universally  ignorea. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  readiest  means  of 
awakening  public  attention  and  creating  such  general  interest  as 
will  insure  reform,  and  I  leave  to  other  hands  the  task  of  arranging 
the  laws  which  must  govern  its  execution. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  11  A.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
December  14,  1831,  by  the  President,  Dr.  Joseph  Tetft,  when,  on 
motion,  an  adjournment  was  had  until  after  dinner. 


AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  1:30,  and  the  President 
introduced  Hon.  W.  W.  Norton,  of  Dundee,  who  deUvered  an  address 
of  welcome,  so  hearty  and  cordial  that  all  felt  at  home  at  once. 
During  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  growth  and  importance  of  the 
industry  they  represented,  and  the  necessity  of  dare  in  all  their 
work. 

J.  H.  Broomell,  of  North  Aurora,  responded,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  and  accepted  the  generous  welcome  so  heartily  offered. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address: 


ANNUAL  ADDBE88  OF  THE  PBE8IDENT. 

Fellow  Citizens.  Members  of  the  Illinois  Dairymen's  AssocicUion,  Ladies  and  Gentlem,en: 

We  meet  here  to-day  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  idea,  for  the  purpose  of  spend- 
injgr  a  few  hours  in  social  communion  and  mental  improvement  I  trust  you  will  bear 
with  me  if  I  spend  a  few  moments  in  fflancinc  at  the  early  history  of  this  old  section  of 
our  State.  I  say  old  in  contradistinction  to  a  prevailing  opinion  which  has  been  univer- 
sally received  that  our  lands  have  only  recently  been  raised  from  the  ocean  bed. 

Prof.  Affassiz  informed  us  years  a^o  that  in  his  opinion  the  first-born  land  in  the  known 
world  was  on  the  American  Continent. 

This  was  contained  In  on»i  unbroken  stretch  or  line  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  far  West 
If  you  please,  draw  two  lines  on  your  map.  the  upper  one  runninfi^  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence  westward  nearly  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lower  one  from  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Johns,  in  Newfoundland,  running  southwesterly  about  to  the  point 
where  the  Wisconsin  joins  the  Mississippi,  but  jutting  down  to  form  an  extensive  penin- 
sula comprising  part  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  you  include  between  them 
all  of  the  United  States  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Devonian  period. 

Now,  if  Prof.  Agassiz  was  correct  In  the  foregofng  (of  which  we  have  but  little  doubt), 
we  are  standing  here  to-day  on  a  portion  of  the  first  land  ever  raised  above  the  ocean 
wave.  Be  this  as  it  may.  we  find  plenty  of  evidence  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this 
vicinity  has  been  the  home  of  what  was  once  a  great  nation.— a  peonle  who  were  versed 
in  the  arts  which  in  part  or  whole  are  lost  to  us.  or  only  known  by  the  relics  found 
here  and  there  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  or  in  the  mounds  erected  by  them, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere.  These  people  inhabited  this  country  and  undoubtedly  tilled  the 
soil  hundreds  of  years,  yea,  many  thousands  of  years  ago. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  they  had  a  hand  in  removing  the  timber  from  the  lands,  and 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  our  great  prairies. 
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The  presumption  is.  that  this  occurred  lonsr  before  the  red  man  was  allowed  to  roam 
over  the  prairie  State.  The  Indians  found  here  by  the  present  generation  have  no  tradi- 
tional history  of  any  race  or  people  living  here  before  them,  other  than  those  mentioned 
below. 

They  found  the  mounds  here  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country.  After  years  of 
toil  and  endurance,  for  some  cause  to  us  unknown,  these  inhabitants  abandoned  their 
homes,  or  were  exterminated.-  Subsequent  to  this,  the  soil  remained  a  wild  waste,  or.  in 
other  words,  all  written  accounts  in  regard  to  it  are  virtually  unknown  to  history.  In 
process  of  time,  the  territory  was  overrun  by  the  Illinois  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  a 
powerful  nation,  and  committed  many  aggressions  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  finally 
waged  war  on  them  until  endurance  was  no  longer  considered  a  virtue.  About  this  time 
an  alliance  was  formed  by  six  of  the  adjacent  nations  or  tribes,  who  combined  to  exter- 
minate the  troublesome  Illinois.  This  teing  done,  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Fox 
river  by  conquest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pottawatomie  Nation,  who  held  it  and  culti- 
vated only  here  and  there  a  garden  spot 

The  large  production  of  vegetable  matter  raised  from  year  to  year  was  burned,  and 
went  back  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  ash  and  potash.  In  this  situation  the  early  settlers 
of  this  section  found  the  soil  forty  or  fifty  years  ngo.  It  was  at  that  time  in  a  ripe  condi- 
tion to  produce  large  crops  of  the  various  cereals. 

The  wheat  raised  at  that  time  was  large  and  plump  in  kernel,  and  not  unfrequently 
yielded  on  an  average  from  twenty  to  forty  Dushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  this  amount  was  gathered. 

Many  of  the  early  farmers  conceived  the  idea  that  the  soil  was  so  rich  In  the  elements 
of  production  that  it  never  could  be  exhausted.  At  least  their  actions  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  this  was  the  fact,  as  we  found  many  who  were  always  borrowing  from  mother 
earth  without  the  least  attempt  to  pay.  The  result  of  this  practice  was  that  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  wheat  ceased  to  oe  a  profitable  crop  to  grow.  The  berry  had  become 
small  or  shriveled,  and  the  average  production  was  oqiy  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Com  continued  to  produce  a  fair  yield,  but  the  price  was  so  low  that  it  hardly  paid  for 
gathering  and  marketing. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  oats  and  other  small  grain.  Then  came  the  query,  what 
should  be  done?  About  this  time  a  company  was  organized  In  Chicago  to  build  a  railway 
from  that  city  to  Oalena. 

This  railroad  reached  £lgin  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  and  In  the  spring  of  the  last  named 
year  a  farmer  from  Orange  county.  New  York,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  milk  to 
Chicago  by  rail.  He  immediately  commenced  the  undertaking.  To  him  is  the  credit  not 
only  due  for  opening  up  the  milk  trade  of  this  section,  but  also  that  of  originating  the  first 
can  ever  made  west  of  the  great  lakes  for  the  transportation  of  milk.  The  same  form  and 
size  of  can  is  now  in  universal  use  in  this  State,  as  well  as  in  many  other  western  States. 
Little  did  he  think,  when  he  saw  that  one  can  of  milk  which  was  being  trundled  down  to 
the  depot  in  that  old  ox  cart,  what  a  river  of  milk  was  being  tapped  m  this  vicinity,  and 
that  it  would  so  soon  develop  into  such  mammoth  dimensions. 

Think  you  of  the  thirty  years  ago.  when  some  of  our  farmers  at  least  were  on  the  great 
cereal  road  to  financial  ruin.  Many  there  were  who  were  unable  to  squarely  bring  the 
year  round,  and  not  a  few  had  encumbered  their  farms. 

At  this  juncture  the  mother  of  the  Bovine  family  of  animals  put  in  her  appearance  as  a 
Qod-send.  She  with  her  fine  lacteal  flow  has  furnished  the  means  to  raise  the  mortgages, 
to  erect  fine  buildings  in  the  place  of  those  old  dilapidated  ones  of  by-gone  years.  She 
has  also  produced  an  essential  factor  in  the  enrichment  of  the  farm  soil.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  farms  in  the  dairy  districts  of  this  State  have  largely  Increased  in  intrinsic 
value  by  the  amount  of  animal  deposits  which  they  have  received  from  time  to  time  by 
the  present  mode  of  farming. 

Cato.  the  Censor,  who  lived  and  fiourished  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  being  asked 
the  best  method  of  enriching  a  country,  answered,  by  feeding  cattle.     We  think  we  have 
ood  reason  for  believing  there  is  not  a  dairyman  In  Northern  Illinois,  who  has  ever  given 
"^'s  subject  a  thought,  but  will  admit  the  soundness  of  Cato's  opinion. 

One  need  not  go  outside  of  the  farm  field  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  in  the  section  of 
our  State  where  dairies  have  been  successfully  operated  for  the  last  few  years,  the  farm 
lands  are  in  far  better  condition  to  produce  a  valuable  crop  of  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
cereal  grains  than  they  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Look  at  our  com.  compare  the  soundness  of  the  kernel  with  that  raised  on  lands  where 
the  soil  has  not  been  quickened  by  animal  deposits,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  the  most 
casual  observer  will  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  stock  for  the  farm,  other  than  solely 
that  of  making  milk. 

If  this  be  so.  then  in  figuring  up  our  profit  or  loss  we  should  take  into  account  the  in- 
creased productive  value  of  the  soil. 

It  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  some  kinds  of  crops  exhaust  the  soil  very  much  more  than 
others.  For  the  purpose  of  inviting  your  attention  more  thoroughly  to  this  subject,  we 
have  appended  a  few  comparisons.  Suppose  we  take  two  acres  of  dried  timothy  hay, 
allowing  IH  tons  per  acre,  we  have  three  tons,  or  6.000  pounds,  the  ash  of  which  would  be 
317.16  pounds.  We  next  take  the  same  number  of  acres,  tons  and  pounds  of  dried  red 
clover,  the  ash  of  which  would  be  448.68  pounds. 

Then  two  acres  of  berry  of  wheat,  allowing  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  would  give  us 
3.000  pounds,  the  ash  of  which  would  be  35.30  pounds;  then  the  straw  of  the  same,  esti- 
mated at  l>^  tons  per  acre,  would  give  us  6.000  pounds,  the  ash  of  which  would  be  211.08 
pounds:  and.  lastly,  we  give  a  cow  the  products  of  two  acres  to  sustain  her  for  the  year, 
and  take  from  her  6.000  pounds  of  milk,  the  ash  of  which  would  be  about  30^  pounds.  Now 
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let  us  spend  a  few  moments  in  looking  at  the  component  parts  of  the  ash  as  above,  that  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  each  of  the  Ave  different  kinds  contain,  and  the  amount  of  the 
same.    In  so  dolus  you  will  please  allow  us  to  recapitulate  a  little: 


( 

^§1 

:  Si 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Potash  

52.86 

23.64 

44.04 

6.40 

1.86 

166  32 

21.18 

1.50 

0.36 

59.85 
31.74 
166.80 
19.98 
0.84 
21.66 
26.82 
39.42 
21.72 

6.74 
7.20 
2.88 
2.70 
0.78 
12.00 
1.50 
1-20 
0.30 

1  20 

Soda .  . 

1  74 

Lime  

14  40 

Magrnesia 

1.92 

Alumina — traces  of  iron 

5  40 

Silica 

172  20 

Sulphuric  acid 

2  22 

Phosphoric  acid 

10.20 

Chlorine  

1  80 

Totals , 

817.16 

448.68 

35.30 
2 

211  08 

70.60 

70  60 

281.68 

5,000  pounds  of  milk  crave  30.50  pounds  of  ash.  composed  of— 

Phosphate  of  lime , 15.49  pounds. 

Mafirnesia 2.88 

Peroxideiron  «.3l 

Chloride  of  potassium 8.27 

Chloride  of  bodlum 1.58 

Freesoda 2.02       '* 

Totalash  30.50 

We  see  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  a  ton  of  timothy  hay  takes  from  the  soil  in  solid 
matter  105.72  pounds.  One  ton  of  clover  149.56  lbs.  One  ton  of  the  berry  of  wheat  23.53;  the 
same  of  wheat- straw  70.36.  One  ton  of  wheat  and  straw  together  93.89.  and  one  ton  of 
milk  12.20  lbs.  This  is  exclusive  of  gases  removed  in  each  case. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  can  we  doubt  which  kind  of  farming  is  best,  so  far  as  keeping 
up  and  in  good  condition  the  farm  lands? 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  if  the  West  is  not  likely  to  over-do  the  dairy  business. 
Tou  will  please  let  us  look  at  this  question,  as  it  is  one  of  much  importance  to  the  dairy- 
men of  Illinois.  In  the  first  place  we  will  oast  our  eye  back  to  th^  decade  prior  to  1850. 
when  but  little  butter  was  made  for  sale  in  Northern  Illinois,  and  when  that  little  brought 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound  on  an  average.  This  was  at  the  time  when  it  took  only 
a  dozen  tubs  to  glut  the  great  Chicago  market. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  bu'ter  made  at  the  time  mentioned  above  was  of  inferior 
quality  and  consequently  had  to  be  sold  low.  While  some  might  have  been,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  all  was  not  so. 

A  visit  was  made  by  us  to  Chicago  at  a  time  with  a  friend  who  had  about  a  dozen  tubs  for 
sale,  and  who.  after  spending  hours  in  trying  to  sell  his  butter,  finally  found  a  hotel  keeper 
who  offered  him  uy^  cts.  per  pound,  provided  he  would  take  his  note  due  a  few  months 
hence,  saying  at  the  same  time  the  butter  was  too  good  to  be  profitable  for  him  to  purchase, 
as  his  guests  would  eat  twice  as  much  of  it  as  they  would  of  eight  cent  butter.  How  with 
cheese?  About  this  time  we  had  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  full  cream  cheese  made  on  our 
farm  for  sjile.  for  which  we  were  offered  all  the  way  from  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
by  Chicago  buyers.  We  finally  bartered  it  off  for  eight  cents  a  pound.  Last  week  we 
paid  eighteen  cents  a  pound  for  cheese  in  Elgin,  not  as  good  as  that  we  sold  thirty-five 
years  ago  for  eight  cents. 

Creamery  butter  sold  last  week  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  for  43  cts.  a  pound. 

Does  this  show  the  dairy  business  as  over  done  in  this  vicinity  at  the  present  time? 
We  think  not 

The  increase  of  the  population  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  decade  has  been  11.230.185. 
Now  give  14  pounds  of  butterto  each,  the  amount  computed  as  used  per  capita  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  would  require  an  additional  make  of  over  157. 000. 000  pounds  for  home  consump- 
tion alone,  over  the  make  for  home  use  in  1870. 

The  acquisitiveness  of  some,  yea  many,  of  our  American  people  has  induced  not  a  few 
to  commit  various  grave  errors  in  the  form  of  adulteration  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  for 
human  consumption,  and  amongst  the  many. perhaps  none  have  suffered  more  than  that 
of  the  dairy. 
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This  has  had.  and  is  haviDff  an  injurious  effect  on  our  exportation  of  dairy  products. 
How  Ions  this  thing  will  be  allowed  to  exist  no  one  knows. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  where  adulteration  is  carried  onto 
such  perfection  as  in  the  United  States. 

A  careful  observer  can  but  notice  the  result  of  this  on  the  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion of  our  people.  Who  is  there,  or  where  can  We  find  a  person,  that  has  lived  to  see  a 
score  of  years,  who  is  perfectly  sound  in  health  and  mind?  Look  at  our  asylums  and  see 
the  fearful  increase  of  mental  disease  there,  and  then  quietly  ask  yourselves  how  much 
of  this  is  the  work  of  adulteration  of  our  food. 

The  largest  exportation  of  our  own  dairv  products  is  to  England.  Mexico  draws  her  sup- 
plies  of  this  product  almost  solely  through  that  source.  Although  only  divided  from  ue  by 
a  comparatively  small  river,  such  have  oeen  our  commercial  relatiouB  with  her  that  but 
very  little,  if  any,  of  our  goods  have  reached  her  market  direct.  The  prospect  now 
appears  favorable  for  a  railway  connection  with  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  near  future, 
which  may  result  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  dairymen  of  this  country.  Some  of  the 
South  American  States  import  butter  and  cheese,  not  directly  however  from  this  country, 
but  through  our  English  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  Salt  Pond. 

By  suitable  exertions  on  our  part  could  we  not  reach  that  trade  direct  and  thereby  benefit 
the  dairymen  of  the  United  States? 

In  taking  a  careful  survey  of  the  dairy  and  its  connections,  we  are  constrained  to  repeat 
what  we  have  often  said  before,  that  we  firmly  believe  the  factorymen  commit  an  error  in 
not  stamping  their  packages  with  their  names,  place  of  business,  and  quality  of  their 
goods. 

If  this  was  universally  done,  the  purchaser  could  step  up  and  purchase  his  supplies 
with  much  confidence. 

It  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  the  manufacturers  would  suffer  by  so  doing  if  they 
put  upon  the  market  an  honest  article.  No  man  should  follow  for  a  moment  a  profession 
or  calling  where  honest  dealing  will  not  give  him  ample  support  He  owes  this  to  him- 
self, to  his  fellow- men.  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committeeB : 

On  Nominations,  8.  W.  Kingsley,  A.  Thompson,  0.  S.  Cohoon. 

On  Finance— E.  C.  Hawley,  E.  J.  Oatman,  Chas.  E.  Wood,  Mes- 
dames  H.  C.  Edwards,  D.  C.  Adams,  and  George  Giddings. 

On  Obituary — J.  H.  Broomell,  C.  H.  Larkin,  H.  C.  Edwards. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  0.  S.  Cohoon,  Esq.,  of 
Belvidere. 

THB  COW  IS  QUBBM,  AND  HEB  PBODUCTION  IS  KINO 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  expect  to  prove  to  you  that  the  cow  is  queen  and  her  production  is  king,  entirely 
by  statistics  alone;  neither  In  a  commercial  view  of  the  matter  alone;  but  by  various 
methods,  such  as  her  moral  power  to  the  human  tamily,  her  financial  betterments  to  the 
human  family  and  to  the  farm,  and  by  the  farm,  where  her  production  reaches  to  an  im- 
mense value. 

A  very  few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  cotton  was  king,  and  it  seemed  that  possibly  it 
might  have  bad  that  Kind  of  a  tendency,  because  it  undertook  to  manage  our  government, 
and  used  immoral  elTorts  to  legislate  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  Itbertv  from  a  large 
mass  of  human  beings.  And  now.  like  all  other  things,  time  and  death  level  the  would-be 
king  of  tyrrany.  This  king  taught  no  morals;  but  the  cow.  the  aueen.  and  her  productions, 
the  King,  we  propose  to  show  you.  have  given  us  moral  lessons  all  the  way  up  from  time 
immemorial. 

L'et  me  stop  a  moment  and  take  you  back  in  your  imagination  to  some  remote  time  in 
history,  or  better,  only  back  in  the  memory  of  many  a  father  and  mother  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  draw  a  little  true  picture  that  has  transpired  in  their  time,  to  jprove  the  great 
moral  worth  of  the  cow.  Many  of  you  remember,  a  long  time  ago,  when  Obadiah  was  one 
and  twenty  years  old  and  came  and  took  Susan  Jane  (for  some  unaccountable  reason) 
for  better  or  for  worse,  and  emigrated  way  out  west  into  the  State  of  New  York,  to  make 
a  home  of  their  own. 

With  hardly  clothing  enough  to  make  moderate  weather  comfortable,  with  a  small  lot 
of  household  goods,  which  mother  had  divided,  and  possibly  an  old  horse  that  father 
could  spare,  an  old  ax,  and  a  few  little  traps  that  would  make  life  possible  when  landed  in 
the  deep  wild  forests  of  Western  New  York,  or  on  the  far  distant  prairie  in  its  primitive 
days.— at  this  juncture.  Susan  Jane  and  Obediah.  with  strong  hands,  take  hold  of  life  with 
energy  and  zeal,  and  build  a  little  log  castle  in  the  forest,  and  a  glass  one  in  their  minds 
for  the  future:  and  immediately,  if  not  sooner,  a  little  offspring,  a  little  king  or  queen 
upon  the  throne,  puts  in  its  appearance,  with  more  demands  than  Susan  Jane  and  Obe- 
diah are  prepared  to  pay. 

And  as  a  rule  there  is  more  to  follow,  as  time  rolls  briefly  along,  and  soon  Obadiah 
writes  home  to  father,  or  Susan  Jane  to  mother,  and  says  something  like  this: 
That  they  had  a  little  piece  of  land  cleared,  a  little  log  house,  and  a  little  log  barn  and 
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would  sell  them  the  cow  for  thirteen  dollars  and  a  half.  A  very  nice  cow  with  very  lonsr 
horns  and  quite  tall,  with  short,  bushy  tail:  and  Jones  says  we  can  have  the  calf  too. 
And  now  if  father  could  let  us  have  ten  dollars  a  year  or  two,  so  that  they  could  buy  her, 
it  would  be  so  nice  for  baby  (to  have  some  nice  warm  milk).  Jones  will  take  five  cord  of 
wood  for  the  other  three  dollars  and  a  half,  and  Obadiah  says  he  can  get  that  out  soon. 

Now.  picture  to  yourselves  what  father  and  mother  would  say  on  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Obadiah  had  been  a  good  boy.  and  had  helped  clear  up  the  farm,  and  Susan  Jane  had 
been  good  to  wash  dishes  and  tend  the  baby,  and  mother  says  she  will  sell  this  jar  of 
butter  and  box  of  eggs  when  she  goes  down  to  Bangor,  and  father  would  have  a  little  left 
out  of  the  sale  of  that  pig,  after  paying  his  taxes,  and  Obadiah  would  buy  his  first  cow. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  picture  to  yourself  this  little  story  of  getting  the  first  cow. 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  think  of 
the  many  millions  of  moral  worth  that  there  has  been  in  it.  There  is  many  a  man  and 
woman  in  this  house  I  have  no  doubt  who  has  seen  a  thousand  times  better  picture, 
in  their  experience  of  life,  than  I  have  drawn.  And  Obadiah's  cow  and  calf  have  grown 
and  increased  from  a  thirteen  dollar  cow  and  eight  cent  butter  to  a  fifty  dollar  cow  and 
forty  cent  butter,  and  I  believe  lives  way  out  West,  near  Dundee,  111.,  and  belongs  to  a 
Board  of  Trade  at  a  place  they  call  Elgin.  And  many  of  these  Obedlahs  have  their  hun- 
dreds of  cows  on  the  thousand  hills  round  about. 

And  then  came  a  period  that  com  was  called  king,  and  a  very  fair  king  it  made,  too. 
With  its  millions  of  value,  it  did  not  teach  those  lessons  of  thrift,  economy  and  increase 
that  the  cow  and  her  progeny  bring  to  the  mass  of  the  human  family.  A  very  short  time 
ago  Frank  Leslie's  illustrated  paper  undettook  to  prove  that  grass  was  king;  and  when 
you  figure  the  many  uses  and  ways  that  it  can  be  used,  and  in  a  financial  view,  there  are 
millions  in  it,  and  a  very  formidable  king  it  makes. 

These  statistics  are  a  very  valuable  document  for  study,  but  would  be  too  long  to  detail 
here  on  this  occasion,  as  I  wish  to  detail  to  you  a  very  few  statistics  on  the  value  of  the 
cow  and  her  productions  in  a  commercial  way. 

The  Hon.  George  B.  Loring  JJnited  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  stated  at  the 
National  Butter.  Cheese  ana  figg  Convention  at  Cedar  Rapids,  that  there  were  12,412,137 
milch  cows  in  the  United  States  In  the  year  1880,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
3,476,805  milch  cows  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  an  increase  of  12,057,183  cattle  of  all  kinds 
in  the  same  period.  And  the  increase  of  milch  cows  in  the  ten  Northwestern  States  has 
been  <>3  per  cent^ 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  think  of  it!  The  glorious  old  cow,  the  pet  of  the  family,  has 
increased  in  the  Northwest  in  numbers  to  the  amount  of  63  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  the 
amount  of  her  butter  has  increased  63  per  cent,  or  more,  and  the  price  of  her  butter  and 
cheese  has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  the  Northwest.  And  the  increase  of  all  kind  of  stock, 
the  production  of  the  cow  is  100  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  276  per  cent;  and,  I  may  add. 
there  is  millions  more  in  it.  The  grand  old  cow  has  lifted  more  mortgages,  and  paid  for 
more  fai  ms.  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  than  any  one  other  production  overproduced.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  could  enumerate  innumerable  amounts  whereiii  the  cow  is  the  producer 
and  the  king  of  production. 

She  is  the  mother  of  all  our  beef;  the  improver  of  infant  pigs,  and  furnishes  milk  for 
many  infants  of  the  genus  homo.  And  it  requires  her  production  to  make  oleomargarine. 
I  refrain  from  enumerating  statistics  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  sugar  or  milk, 
and  a  hundred  culinary  purposes  which  milk  makes  the  cream  of  living.  Now,  I  do  want 
to  say,  that  the  cow  has  turned  the  tide  of  our  agricultural  prosperity  here  in  Northern 
Illinois,  and  many  other  places,  from  a  downward  course  in  raising  grain,  to  an  upward 
and  prosperous  one  in  raising  stock,  grass  and  hay.  It  has  been  said  long  ago,  that  the 
man  who  made  two  blades  oigrass  grow  in  the  place  of  one  was  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 
Now.  any  man  that  will  raise  the  cow  intelligently,  and  continue  therein  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  will  be  that  benefactor. 

There  are  millions  more  in  the  cow,  of  which  men  of  larger  caliber  than  myself  will  tell 
you  before  you  leave  this  convention,  when  they  give  you  statistics  about  the  Shorthorns. 
Herefords.  Ayreshire.  Jerseys,  Holstiens.  Devons,  and  possibly  the  coming  cow  may  come 
from  Iceland  or  Alaska. 

Since  writing  the  above,  report  says  that  Obadiah's  son  John,  or  one  of  his  younger 
sons,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  had  forgotten  about  the  pet  cow 
of  the  family,  and  wrote  the  following  editorial  a  few  weeks  ago,  which,  to  me,  looks  like 
a  man  up  a  tree: 

"  The  Butter  Question, 

The  speculators  in  butter  allege  the  drouth  of  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  asareason 
for  keeping  up  the  excessive  price  of  their  products.  But  this  is  a  mere  pretext  The 
drouth  was  followed  by  a  long  season  of  abundant  rains.  The  pastures  were  again  cov- 
ered with  a  growth  of  the  richest  verdure,  and  outdoor  feeding  nas  already  continued  on 
the  average  nve  weeks  longer  than  in  the  season  of  1880.  The  second  crop  of  hay  was,  in 
many  localities,  better  than  the  first,  which  was  a  heavy  one,  and  the  price  is  now  tumb- 
ling under  the  iafluencecf  the  late  supplies.  The  fact  is,  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
been  run  up  and  kept  up  in  sympathy  with  the  price  of  grain,  though  there  is  no  reason 
for  it  based  on  short  supplies.  The  butter- makers  and  dealers  have  been  bitten  with  the 
mania  for  speculation,  just  as  the  wheat-growers  and  dealers  have,  and  they  are  likelv  to 
have  as  bitter  an  experience  before  they  get  through  with  their  deal.  Because  corn  is  a 
little  high  and  scarce  is  no  reason  why  butter  should  be  so  dear,  when  the  pastures  this 
fall  have  been  so  unusually  good.  The  thing  has  been  overdone.  The  dairymen  would 
better  think  it  over. 
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*'The  subject  has  a  very  direct  beariDg  on  the  movement  for  the  prohibition  by  state  and 
cationai  enactments  of  the  making  of  counterfeit  and  adulterated  butters.  With  what 
j^race  can  the  dairymen  ask  government  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  butterine  and  ole- 
margarlne— which,  though  cheap,  are  aliened  to  be  perfectly  wholesome— when  the  price 
of  pure'  butter  has  been  advanced  beyond  all  sense  or  reason?  At  40  cents,  butter  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  mnJority  of  the  people  living  in  cities  and  towns,  who  can 
Afford  to  pay  no  such  price.  All  the  laboring  population,  mechanics,  and  the  salaried 
<:las8  generally,  find  the  present  price  much  too  nigh— more  than  their  incomes  warrant 
paying.  They  must  either  stop  consumption  or  use  cheaper  grades,  most  of  which  are 
mixed  or  compounded.  In  this  fact  will  be  found  the  secret  of  the  vast  development  of 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  butters  in  the  last  two  years.  If  genuine  butter  were,  say 
25  cents  a  pound,  the  people  would  very  readilv  detect  the  spurious,  and  many  wouldn't 
touch  it  at  any  price  who  are  now  compelled  by  stern  necessity,  when  they  buy  their 
butter,  to 

Be  to  its  faults  a  little  blind- 
Be  to  its  virtues  very  kind." 

The  same  editor,  or  his  associate,  a  short  time  ago,  found  the  price  of  corn  too  high, 
and  created  quite  a  breeze  about  the  same.  He  also  found  the  price  of  his  beefsteak  too 
high,  soon  after,  and  then  ordered  his  reporter  out  to  find  the  cause.  The  reporter  made 
Advances  in  that  direction,  and  found  the  cause  to  be  that  it  was  so  good.  And  we  would 
say  that  the  reason  for  the  present  price  of  butter  is  that  it  is  so  good. 

J.  H.  Broomell,  of  North  Aurora,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

BILOB  AND  ENSILAGE. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  M.  Auguste  Goffart.  a  member  of 
the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  and  a  man  of  wonderful  perseverance,  com- 
menced a  series  of  careful  experiments  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  green  food 
for  stock.  His  idea  was  that  any  food  plant  taken  at  the  time  of  its  blossoming,  contained 
its  maximum  amount  of  the  nutritive  elements,  and  that  the  preservation  of  such  plants 
bv  desiccation  or  drying,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  good  percentage  of  the  food  principle 
of  the  plant  To  be  convinced  of  this  is  only  necessary  "to  cross  a  meadow  at  the  time 
when  the  new- mown  grass  is  undergoing  desiccation,  in  order  to  recognize  that  it  is 
losing  an  enormous  quantity  of  its  substance,  that  exhales  in  the  air  in  agreeable  odors, 
but  which,  if  they  remained  In  the  plant,  would  serve  as  a  condiment,  facilitating  diges- 
tion and  assimilation."  With  many  failures,  and  at  times  partial  success,  he  at  last,  in 
1873,  came  out  triumphant  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  which  promises  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  stock -feeding,  and  which  has  made  his  name  famous  among  leading 
agricultural  men  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  J.  B.  Brown's  translation  of  M.  Goffart^ 
writings  has  become  a  text-book  among  ensilage  stock  feeders. 

Goffart  built  four  silos  on  his  farm  at  Burtin.  France,  in  1862,  over  twenty-nine  years  ago. 
They  were  excavations  hollowed  in  the  ground,  walled,  and  plastered  with  cement,  and 
water  tight.  He  also  had  his  fodder  cutters  imported  from  England.  He  is  using  them 
still. 

He  used  these  silos  during  all  of  his  experiments  and  failures.  The  fault  was  not  with 
the  silos,  but  with  the  method  of  preparing  and  storing  the  ensilage.  During  twenty  years 
he  succeeded  only  in  preserving  the  fodder  for  a  few  weeks,  having  to  feed  it  out  in  great 
haste  to  head  off  putrid  fermentation.  This  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  often  left  him 
short  of  feed.  He  cut  his  com  six  inches  long.  Often  mixing  with  it  a  quarter  or  a  third  of 
its  weight  of  short  straw.  After  tramping  It  down  he  placed  upon  it  a  layer  of  short 
straw,  and  finally  a  cover  of  loam  well  beaten  d>  'wn  to  make  it  air  tight  During  the  days 
following  he  stopped  all  fissures  which  appeared  on  the  surface. 

Upon  opening  the  silos  he  invariably  found  a  cavity  between  the  settled  ensilage  and 
the  arching  loam.  Here  was  an  air  space  which  played  the  mischief  with  all  of  his  plans. 
Later  he  abandoned  the  loam  entirely  and  substituted  a  plank  covering  which  descended 
with  the  maize  as  it  settled  down.  This  simple  change  produced  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment, but  it  was  still  far  from  perfection.  Still  later;  he  reduced  the  mixture  of  straw,  out 
his  maize  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  weighted  his  plank  covering  with  100  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  and  found  that  his  ensilage  kept  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

Here  was  success  after  twenty  years  of  failure.  While  cutting  his  com  shorter  and  re- 
ducing the  straw  to  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  corn  was  importiant  changes,  he  regards 
the  weighting  of  the  covering  planks  as  the  very  essence  of  the  successful  issue.  Since 
1873.  Goffart  has  followed  the  regular  filling  of  his  silos  at  Burtin.  and  has  been  a  great 
-educator  of  his  countrymen  in  the  new  process  throughout  France,  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  much  of  the  recent  increase  of  exports  of  dairy  products  from  that  country. 

The  credit  of  first  introducing  the  system  of  ensilaging  into  the  United  States  must  be 

fiven  to  Francis  Morris,  of  Oakland  Manor,  Howard  county.  Maryland.  His  attention  was 
rst  called  to  this  system  by  a  newspaper  which  reached  him  from  France  in  the  early 
part  of  1876,  our  Centennial  year.  He  commenced  by  raising  five  acres  of  drilled  and  culti- 
vated corn  that  same  year.  It  was  in  tassel  in  the  first  days  of  October,  at  which  time  he 
cut  it  into  one  inch  lengths  and  packed  it  into  three  brick  silos  inside  of  his  barn.  These 
silos  were  built  after  the  corn  was  planted,  and  were  each  25  feet  long.  4  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  deep.  The  fodder  was  packed  in  by  tramping,  then  covered  with  boards  which  was 
weighted  with  stones.  After  being  thoroughly  pressed  down,  he  removed  the  stones  and 
coverud  the  boards  with  straw,  ana  placed  a  covering  of  well  packed  clay  upon  the  straw 
with  the  view  of  making  an  air  tight  covering.  This  notion  of  covering  with  clay  must 
have  been  imported  from  France  before  it  had  been  well  established  there  that  clay  was 
superfluous. 
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The  first  silo  was  opened  on  Christmas  day  of  1876;  all  of  the  cows  fed  from  it.  He  used 
It  as  feed  for  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hoflrs  ana  mules,  and  they  prefer  it  to  the  best  of  hay. 
Mr.  Morris  says  his  crop  for  1877  was  not  so  abundant  to  the  acre  as  that  of  .the  precedincr 
year,  owing  to  neglect  and  dry  weather,  but  the  quality  was  equally  as  good,  and  that  he- 
fed  with  it  over  a  thousand  head  of  stock  for  two  months.  For  the  year  1878  he  doubled 
the  crop  and  built  and  filled  a  very  large  silo  out  of  doors,  besides  filling  the  three  silos  in 
the  bam.  Since  1878  Mr.  Morris  has  increased  his  silo  capacity  to  1.000  tons,  which  8how& 
conclusively  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  ensilage  as  feed  for  his  stock.  He  speaks  as 
follows:  "I  have  a  very  large  herd  of  stock  dependent  on  the  corn  fodder  for  their  winter 
feed,  and  I  feel  confident  that  th«y  will  furnish  me  with  all  the  provender  I  require. 
In  a  long  experience  in  raising  stock.  I  have  found  corn  fodder  preserved  in  silos  the 
best  feed  for  milking  cows  that  I  have  ever  used.  It  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  June* 
grass,  and  its  cultivation  is  so  easy,  its  preservation  so  inexpensive,  that  to-day  no  one- 
can  estimate  its  advantage  to  the  agriculturist." 

Mr.  Morris  is  still  using  it  with  success,  and  is.  year  by  year,  raising  the  productive  value 
of  his  lands  by  the  application  of  the  large  amount  of  manure  made  by  this  system;  can 
now  get  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  from  land  that  would  formerly  yield  but  ten 
bushels. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  while  Francis  Morris,  as  a  disciple  of  QoflTart,  wa» 
developing  the  system  of  ensilaging  corn  on  his  farm  in  Maryland.  G.  w.  Mills,  of  Pomp- 
ton,  Passaic  county'.  New  Jersey,  was  working  out  the  same  idea,  without  having  heard 
of  Morris  or  GolTart  Mr.  Mills  is  a  grain  merchant  of  New  York,  of  high  standing,  famil- 
iar with  all  kinds  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  had  been  struck  with  the  luxuriant  character  of 
some  species  of  the  southern  corn.  He  determined  to  experiment  with  it  on  his  farm  at 
Pompton.  Having  selected  his  seed,  he  planted  it  among  his  ordinary  New  Jersey  corn,, 
alternating  the  rows  of  the  kinds  with  the  object  of  improving  his  northern  variety  by 
hybridizing  it  with  the  southern.  When  September  came  his  northern  corn  was  ripe.  ear& 
all  formed,  out  the  southern  corn  was  still  unripe.  If  the  frost  came  it  would  be  wasted,, 
and  what  to  do  to  save  it  for  feed  was  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  which  Mr.  Mills  ac 
once  set  about  trying  to  do.  He  remembered  the  old  method  of  keeping  roots  in  mounds- 
of  earth,  practiced  from  time  immemorial.  Pits  were  dug  in  dry.  gravelly  soil:  the  tall 
com  was  cut  down  and  packed  on  board  foundatioii^  in  these  pits.  When  filled,  a  board 
roof  was  placed  upon  the  corn,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth. 

When  the  time  came  to  try  this  food  on  cattle,  it  was  found  to  be  in  fair  order.  The  stock 
ate  of  it  greedily,  but  still  the  plan  was  but  partially  successful,  owing  to  portions  of  it 
being  mouldy,  and  as  the  pits  were  disturbed,  the  process  of  decay  went  on  rapidly.  This- 
experiment  was  the  key  which  seemed  to  unlock  the  great  secret  of  preserving  food  in 
the  silo. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1875.  Nothing  was  done  with  it  In  1876.  but  Mr.  Mills  set  about 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  devised  his  present  system  of  preservation  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  air  by  pressure  only.  In  1877  he  made  a  complete  success  of  it  after  the  exact  plan  of 
Goffart,  omitting  the  mixture  of  cut  straw  which  the  latter  used  as  late  as  1876. 

It  seems  strange  that  two  men  so  far  apart  should  both  hit  upon  the  same  thing  at 
about  the  same  date,  and  yet  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mills  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
Goffart  or  Morris  when  he  built  his  first  two  silos  in  1877.  These  were  each*40  feet  long.  1$ 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  and  located  under  the  fioor  of  his  bam.  and  constructed  of 
masonry  and  plastered  with  cement,  with  a  plank  casing  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  with 

g roper  pressure  these  silos  will  hold  600  tons  of  ensilaged  corn.  A  year  ago  this  winter 
e  had  them  filled  from  the  produce  of  13  acres  of  ground.  The  complete  cost  of  these 
silos  was  $700,  or  $1.16  for  each  ton's  capacity.  The  cost  of  seed,  planting,  tillage,  harvest- 
ing and  putting  into  the  silos  ready  for  feeding  was  something  lens  than  $500.  The  capital 
being  $700.  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  would  be  $42,  and  allowing  20  per  cent,  for  repairs  of 
silo,  which  would  be  the  very  outside  for  all  po^^ible  repairs,  we  have  the  cost  of  the 
ensilage  to  be  $1.14  per  ton.  Mr.  Mills  weighs  his  silos  with  the  grain  feed  which  he  uses 
with  the  ensilage,  a  good  ide.i  where  grain  need  to  be  used, 'which  would  be  only  neces- 
sary with  the  milking  cows,  the  work  horses  and  the  fattening  s(ook.  no  grain  being^ 
required  for  the  rude  wintering  of  stock.  On  April '4th,  1881.  Mr.  Mills  stated  to  Francis  D. 
Moulton  that  he  had  carried  tht*ough  the  winter  then  just  passed.  120  homed  cattle  and  12 
horses  on  the  produce  of  thirteen  acres,  and  with  half  of  the  ground  feed  that  would  have 
been  necessary  if  feeding  the  best  of  hay  instead  of  green  corn  fodder.  With  hay  worth 
$20  to  $25  per  ton.  as  it  was  last  winter,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  with  two  tons  of 
ensilage  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  good  hay,  as  they  all  claim  for  it.  I  hardly  dare  mention* 
for  fear  of  ridicule  from  the  skeptics,  what  Mr.  Mills  saved  last  winter  by  feeding  ensilage 
to  his  132  head  of  stock.  But  I  will  venture:  600  tons  of  ensilage,  equal  to  300  tons  of  hay. 
at  $20  per  ton.  $6,000—600  tons  of  ensilage  at  $1.13  per  ton.  $678.  a  clear  saving  of  $5,322  for 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer  of  1880.  Whitman  and  Burrell,  of  Little  Falls.  New  York,  erected  a 
large  stock  barn.  92x36  teet.  and  three  stories  high.  They  built  on  the  hill  side  of  the 
barn,  opening  into  it.  two  silos,  each  27  feet  long.  16  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep.  These  wil) 
hold  250  tons  each  of  ensilage.  These  silos  are  built  of  strong  masonry,  and  roofed  in 
with  the  barn.  From  seven  acres  of  com  planted  on  the  first  of  June,  and  harvested  in 
September,  they  filled  one  silo  to  the  depth  of  16  feet  and  the  other  to  the  depth  of  11  feet, 
taking  seven  days  to  harvest  the  crop.  They  put  on  the  plank  covering,  and  weighted  it 
.  with  stones.  On  the  26th  of  October  they  opened  one  siio  and  found  the  contents  pre- 
served in  good  shape.  They  fed  their  cows  upon  it  during  all  of  last  winter,  and  tliey 
were  doing  well  in  milk  and  looking  well,  when  Mr.  Oatman.  who  will  follow  me.  visited 
them  in  March  last  Their  ration  per  cow  was  65  lbs.  of  ensilage.  4  lbs.  of  middlings  and 
%  lb.  M  cotton  seed  meal  per  day. 

As  to  the  cost  of  their  en^^llage.  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Burrell  speak  as  follows:  "We 
had.  when  we  commenced  feeding,  212  tons  of  ensilage;  the  exact  cost  of  harvesting  it. 
filling  the  silos,  and  putting  on  the  stones,  etc..  was  $J17,  allowing  full  wages  for  our  time. 
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This  200  tons  is  equal  to  70  tons  of  hay.  costing  $3  per  ton,  or  10  tons  to  the  acre.  We 
believe  that  by  pnttinf?  all  the  manure  back  on  to  the  seven  acres,  we  can  raise  40  to  50 
tons  to  the  acre."  With  15  acres  of  com  and  20  acres  of  pasture  land,  they  propose  to 
carry  50  cows.through  the  year,  their  plan  beiqg  to  feed  ensflai^e  in  winter  and  to  supple- 
ment the  pasture  in  summer  by  a  light  feed  of  ensilage  morning  and  evening. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  advocates  of  the  new  system  is  Dr.  John  M..  Bailey,  of  Bilerica. 
Mass..  who  built  the  first  concrete  silo  In  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of  1879.  He 
received  his  inspiration  from  reading  J.  B.  Brown's  translation  of  Goffart's  story.  He 
has  contributed  very  much  to  the  public  confidence  of  the  system  by  his  energy  in  prac- 
ticing it.  and  his  activity  in  writing  about  it.  He  has  two  silos,  capacity  of  4uo  tons,  which 
cost $500.  or  $1.25  per  ton  of  capacity.  He  <laims  that  under  this  system  millc  can  be 
produced  for  one  cent  per  quart,  butter  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  beef  for  four  cents  per 
pound,  and  mutton  for  nothing  when  wool  is  worth  thirty  cents  per  pound—a  statement 
strong  enough  to  craze  Illinois  dairymen  who  are  now  getting 45  cents  a  pound  for  butter. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Farmer,  of  South  Amenia.  Dutchess  county.  New  York,  built  one  sUo  in  1880. 
capacity  250  tons,  and  has  since  been  using  ensilage  for  his  winter  feed.  He  carries  a 
dairy  of  86  cows,  and  is  greatly  pleased  with  his  experiment. 

James  8.  ChalTee.  of  the  same  town,  built  one  silo  in  1880.  and  I  believe  has  since  added 
another,  his  intention  being  to  provide  a  variety  of  food,  by  using  one  silo  for  corn  and 
the  other  for  clover  and  Hungarian  grass  jointly.  The  clover  could  be  put  into  the  silo  in- 
time,  and  later,  when  the  Hu  igarian  was  ready  to  harvest,  the  clover  could  be  safely 
uncovered  to  receive  it  on  top  and  again  weighted. 

Jacob  Pu(;^ley.  of  Standford.  N.  Y..  built  and  filled  a  silo  during  the  same  summer.  The 
quantity  being  limited,  considering  the  number  ot  his  herd,  he  fed  only  a  part  of  a  ration 
of  ensilage  during  the  first  winter.  He  says:  *'If  it  proves  to  be  a  fact  that  60  pounds  per 
day  is  a  full  ration  for  a  cow,  ensilage  will  be  considered  the  most  important  discovery 
mankind  has  ever  made  since  Adam  found  Eve." 

O.  B.  Potter,  of  Sing  Sing.  N.  Y.,  has  be«n  practicing  a  system  peculiarly  his  own  since 
1877.  He  has  been  using  underground  brick  silos,  l^ose  are  arched  over  and  are  pro- 
vided with  man-holes,  or  necks,  through  which  the  out  fodder  is  thrown  into  the  pit  below. 
It  is  then  tramped  down  and  covered  with  earth  or  brewers'  grain.  As  it  is  not  compressed 
with  a  continuous  pressure  of  50  to  100  pounds  to  tire  square  foot  the  air  is  not  entirely 
expelled  and  the  ensilage  is  always  sour.  Mr.  Potter  says,  however,  that  his  cattle  do 
well  upon  it.  The  silos  are  connected  with  each  other  by  narrow  openings,  making  a 
succession  of  chambers,  and  also  a  passage  to  the  stables,  so  that  aU  the  food  and  the 
labor  of  supplying  it  to  the  animals  is  underground  and  out  of  sight  He  thinks  well  of 
his  system,  but  is  evidently  behind  the  best  light  of  the  day  on  the  new  subject. 

As  the  star  of  empire  now  lies  in  the  west,  it  comes  to  us  that  the  largest  system  of  silos 
vet  built  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  the  young  State  of  Nebraska.  They  were 
built  in  1880  at  West  Point,  Cummings  county,. and  have  a  united  capacity  of  2,000  tons. 
There  are  four  of  them,  each  60  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep.  Dr.  Eager,  their 
owner,  thinks  ensilage  is  cheaper  than  prairie  hay  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  cutting  and 
stacking. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  Oatmans  of  Dundee,  hav^he  honor  of  building  the  first 
silo  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois.    To  them  be  the  credit  of  leading  in  a  system  that  will 
show,  according  to  my  prediction,  hundreds  of  silos  in  this  commonwealth  in  the  next  five  ' 
years.    What  they  think  of  it  will  be  presented  to  you  by  one  of  the  firm  who  is  to  follow 
me  in  this  discussion. 

The  ensilage  system  of  preserving  food  green  for  winter  feeding,  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt.  It  has  passed  the  line  of  experiment.  It  is  well  established  among  our  fore- 
most agriculturists.  It  only  remains  to  satisfy  dairymen  and  stock  raisers,  and  stock 
feeders,  that  it  is  profitable,  that  there  is  money  in  its  adoption.  This  will  soon  be  done. 
A  few  practical  illustrations  of  it  in  Illinois,  will  set  the  system  to  going  all  over  the  State. 
Some  say  that  it  is  premature  for  the  west,  that  we  don't  need  it  In  a  country  where  feed 
can  be  produced  so  cheaply.  To  be  sure  all  of  the  states  do  not  yet  feel  the  pressure  of 
worn  out  lands  as  they  of  the  east,  but  there  is  coming  a  time  when  all  win  be  forced 
to  adopt  it  in  self  defence. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  speak  of  ensilage  as  a  substitute  for  soiling.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  pernicious  effects  of  soiling  or  feeding  unripe  grasses,  and  other  plants,  is  not  well 
understood.  The  meat  of  animals  which  are  fed  on  it  is  injurious  to  health,  and  their 
milk  the  frequent  cause  of  dysentery  and  death  amongst  children.    The  butter  and  cheese 

Broduced  from  animals  fed  upon  unripe  grasses  are  necessarily  bitter  and  unwholesome, 
disease  is  the  immediate  effect  of  it  upon  the  animals.  In  the  winter  succeeding  its  use. 
the  farmer  finds  upon  his  hands  ten  or  a  dozen  cows  sick  with  hollow  horn,  or  some 
other  disorder  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  account  for.  Ensilage  furnishes  ripe  whole- 
some feed  and  is  the  cheapest  system  of  soiling.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  harvest  the  crop 
all  at  one  time  and  feed  it  out  from  the  silos,  than  to  cut  and  haul  day  by  day  from  the 
field. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  will  be  practicable  during  the  introductory  period  of  the 
system  for  large  farmers  to  make  it  a  business  to  sell  ensilage  to  their  less  favored  neigh- 
bors, who  could  get  their  feed  from  day  to  day  as  needed,  from  those  who  have  it  to  sell. 
The  capital  required  to  build  the  silos,  and  provide  a  fodder  cutter,  and  power  to  run  it, 
might  be  bevond  the  means  of  some  who  would  want  to  use  it.  Such  persons  might  be 
provided  with  their  ensilage  by  the  large  silo-men  at  a  small  price,  and  still  at  a  profit 

It  can  be  sold  at  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  still  double  the  cost  of  production.  Sup- 
pose 60  pounds  be  a  cow's  ration  for  a  day,  the  cost  of  provender  for  the  cow  would  be  6 
cents  a  day.  In  towns  and  cities  there  are  many  families  that  keep  a  single  cow  or  two. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  man  who  fills  his  silos  near  the  city,  and  peddles  ensilage 
from  stable  to  stable  for  these  cows,  will  be  as  indispensable  as  the  milk  peddler  now  is 
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to  the  families  that  do  not  keep  a  cow.  Or,  as  a  substitute  for  this,  tlxe  man  who  owns 
only  a  house  and  lot  of  God's  foot  stool  will  have  his  silo  in  his  back  yard,  and  a  man  who 
has  the  ground  to  raise  the  corn,  and  the  machinery  to  prepare  it.  will  take  contracts  to 
fill  family  silos  and  insure  its  successful  preservation. 

The  method  of  preserving  ensilage  is  now  so  well  understood  that  there  need  be  no 
failures.  The  rules  are  few  and  simple,  and  yet  a  departure  from  one  or  more  of  them 
may  bring  disaster. 

I  will  enumerate  them: 

1.  The  silo  must  be  so  nearly  water  tight,  and  so  well  drained  that  no  water  can  get 
in  from  the  surrounding  soil.   The  walls  must  be  strong  and  perpendicular. 

2.  The  corn  or  other  crops  should  be  cut  when  in  full  blossom,  and  when  in  full  sap. 
With  corn,  the  time  of  silking  out  is  right;  with  clover,  when  in  full  red  blossom. 

3.  The  crop  should  be  cut  short  with  a  fodder  cutter,  length  not  exceeding  a  half  inch, 
and  should  be  narvested  promptly. 

4.  It  should  be  tramped  into  the  silo  while  filling,  and.  when  completed,  planked  over 
in  sections,  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  width,  with  planks  nearly  touching  the  walls  of  the 
silo. 

5.  These  planks  should  be  weighted  with  not  less  than  50  pound  to  the  square  foot. 
These  simple  rules  cover  the  whole  ground.  No  straw  is  needed  under  the  planks.  If  an 
accident  should  happen  to  cause  delay  during  the  filling,  sprinkling  water  on  the  ensilage 
already  in  the  silo  will  keep  it  safe  while  the  machinery  can  be  repaired.  The  work  of 
filling  can  go  on  as  well  during  a  wet  day  as  a  dry  day.  so  far  as  the  success  of  the  wdrk 
is  concerned. 

Any  new  enterprise  gives  rise  to  a  demand  for  new  machinery  especially  adapted  to  its 
needs.  This  has  beten  the  case  with  the  system  of  ensilage.  A  rapid,  powerful  and  dura- 
ble fodder  cutter  was  indispensable.  Such  a  one.  called  the  Cycle  Ensilage  Cutter,  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  New  York  Plow  Co..  55  Beekman  St.,  New  York.  It  does  its  work 
rapidly,  and  with  less  power  than  any  one  yet  invented.  It  works  with  the  draw  cut,  and 
will  cut  ten  tons  of  corn  fodder  an  hour,  with  six-horse  power,  The  cost  I  am  not  able  to 
give  at  this  time.  I  notice  that  a  smaller  machine  of  the  same  kind  is  now  manufactured 
by  David  Dawton.  ut  Racine.  Wisconsin,  called  the  "Belle  City  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutter." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  soon  devise  a  substitute  for  the  troublesome 
and  expensive  plan  thus  far  practiced  of  weighting  the  ensilage.  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  a  system  of  screws  might  not  be  used,  if  carefully  attended  to,  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  after  the  filling  of  the  silos. 

E.  J.  Oatman,  Esq.,  of  Dundee,  then  read  the  following  paper: 


Mr.  President: 

This  subject  of  ensilage,  to  which  the  writer  has  beed  assiigrned  for  this  oeoasion.  is  one 
filled  with  interest,  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  every  man,  be  he  dairyman,  stock  raiser 
or  cotton  grower.  From  one  and  all,  this  subject  is  demanding  the  closest  investigation, 
for  if  the  claims  of  its  advocates  can  be  substantiated,  and  the  system  proved  practical 
for  the  masses,  then  we,  as  farmers,  can  no  longer  afford  to  while  away  our  time  on  the 
present  system  of  milk  and  stock  productions.  The  possession  of  the  mighty  dollar  being 
the  stimulating  power  which  causes  us  all  to  labor  so  incessantly,  it  behooves  us,  as  a 
body,  to  enquire  into  our  present  system  of  attaining  that  point,  and  ascertain  if  we  are 
wisely  devoting  the  means  within  our  reach  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 
Bealizing.  as  we  did.  that  the  net  profit  of  our  farm  was  not  so  good  as  we  would  wish, 
and  not  Knowing  just  how  to  increase  its  returns,  we  were  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to 
receive  the  impression,  which  was  given  us  by  a  gentleman  from  the  office  of  one  of  the 
papers  devoted  to  agriculture  in  Chicago,  who.  meeting  us  with  the  fabulous  report  of 
results  being  reaohea  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  States  at  that  time.  1879.  through  the 
medium  of  ensilage,  at  once  "hit  us  hard  in  a  weak  place."  This  man  used  his  best  efforts 
to  induce  us  to  make  our  arrangements  and  go  ahead  and  build  a  silo  the  coming  spring. 
The  story  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  the  idea  of  cutting  up  and  packing  away  in  a 
hole,  green  corn  fodder,  and  expecting  to  see  it  come  out  in  first  class  feeding  condition 
in  dead  of  winter,  seemed  to  us  (like  some  of  our  good  friends  the  past  season  hereabouts; 
to  be  an  impossibility:  it  would  heat,  ferment,  rot.  etc..  etc.  A  great  many  objections 
arose  in  our  minds,  and  we  refused  to  comply  with  the  gentleman's  request,  at  least  until 
we  knew  more  about  it.  We  at  once  began  watching  the  papers,  and  eagerly  devoured 
eveVy  item  relating  to  this  beginning  to  be  interesting  subject,  and  when  we  learned  of 
the  silo  Messrs.  Whitman  &  Burrell  had  constructed  at  Little  Falls.  N.  Y..  the  writer  at 
once  determined  to  see  that  silo,  and  its  "cow  krout,"  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  this 
most  excellent  food.  Accordingly,  during  the  last  days  of  February.  1880.  the  arrival  of 
the  invest^g  i';ing  committee  from  Dundee,  composed  of  the  writer  and  his  traveling  bag, 
was  duly  ann  )unced.  Not  many  hours  thereafter  the  silo  was  reached,  and  the  first  movn 
made  was  to  lump  down  into  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  same,  bringing  up  on  a  section 
of  ensilage  which  was  being  taken  out  to  be  fed  to  the  stock.  Before  leaving  Messrs. 
Whitman  &  Burrell.  the  Dundee  committee  was  fully  satisfied  that  ensilage  was  a  suc- 
cess, at  least  with  those  gentlemen.  Their  cheese,  butter  and  milk,  all  produced  from 
ensilage,  with  no  other  feed  except  a  small  amount  of  oil  and  com  meal,  were  carefully 
examined,  and  all  were  of  the  finest  quality.  The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  in 
the  way  of  producing  poor  goods  from  ensilage,  was  here  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  committee.  Adjournment  to  Dundee  thereupon  took  place  at  once,  and  very  soon 
after  report  had  been  made  it  was  determined  to  go  on  ap^d  build  a  silo  as  nearly  first  class 
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as  our  means  and  the  material  at  hand  would  permit.  Accordingly,  on  the  28lh  day  of 
June.  1881.  after  staking  out  our  location.  49x43  feet  adjoining  our  barn  at  the  north  end,  we 
began  excavutinJs:.  using  two  teams  with  plow  and  scraper,  and  after  nearly  three  weeks* 
work  we  had  the  satisfai^tion  of  knowing  we  were  ready  to  begin  the  building  of  the  walls, 
concrete  having  been  de-ided  upon  for  the  construction  of  the  same,  the  proportions  to 
be  one  part  water  lime  to  seven  parts  coarse  gravel,  the  latter  containing  sand  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cause  the  quick  and  Arm  cementing  of  the  particles. 

To  build  the  walls,  and  hold  the  concrete  in  place  while  setting,  we  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows, wishing  to  make  the  silo  2(>  feet  deep,  we  placed2x4scantling22feet  long  at  intervals 
of  4  feet  all  alopg  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  across  the  ends,  staying  them  securely  in 
a  perpendicular  position  by  braces  from  each.  Wishing  to  have  the  outside  walls  18 
inches  thick,  we  placed  a  second  row  of  scantling  all  ai-ound  inside  the  others,  22  inches 
from  them.  Those  were  also  securely  braced,  that  there  might  not  be  any  springlng^2 
inch  plank.  12  inches  wide,  were  then  placed  inside  the  frame  work,  all  around  on  each 
side,  ends  being  squared  so  they  would  fit  closely,  thus  forming  a  continuous  box  18 
inches  wide  around  the  outside  of  the  silo.  Wishing  to  divide  the  area  into  three  com- 
partments, we  arranged  for  two  cross  walls  in  the  same  manner,  only  making  these  latter 
two  feet  in  thickness.  We  were  then  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  nlling  the  boxes  with 
concrete.  These  were  filled  during  the  day  all  around,  the  concrete  being  made  a  little 
softer  than  ordinary  stone  mortar.     After  filling,  the  plank  were  allowed  to  remain  in 

glace  until  next  morning,  when  they  were  raised  up  their  width,  allowing  only  one  inch 
>  lap  on  the  wall  beiow.  The  box  was  then  filled  all  around  as  on  the  first  day,  this  opera- 
tion being  repeated  day  after  day.  raising  the  wall  nearly  one  foot  per  day  all  around,  and 
including  the  cross  walls.  The  walls  were  finally  completed,  after  having  used  SS7  loads 
of  gravel,  just  as  we  look  it  from  the  pit,  and  a  few  barrels  over  three  car  loads  of  Utica 
cement  After  the  walls  were  up.  they  were  treated  to  a  coat  of  plaster  on  the  Inside, 
mime  of  cement  and  sand,  to  even  up  the  surface  and  make  it  smooth,  that  there  might 
be  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  settling  of  the  ensilage.  The  bottoms  were 
finished  by  giving  them  a  three-inch  coat  of  concrete,  then  a  coat  of  plastering  over  that. 
This  finished  the  inside  work,  and  by  this  time  the  corn  in  the  fields  had  passed  the  pro- 
per point  for  cutting  by  full  tnroe  weeks,  much  of  it  having  dried  up  at  the  bottoms,  while 
in  some  cases  it  was  dry  more  than,  half  way  up  the  stalk.  With  this  condition  of  corn 
we  were  very  anxious  to  begin  cutting,  and,  as  soon  as  the  walle  had  become  sufficiently 
dry,  pUced  our  cutting  machine  and  set  the  power  in  place.  We  then  attached  a  carrier, 
identical  in  construction  with  the  straw  carrier  of  a  threshing  machine.  We  then  began 
the  work  of  cutting  the  corn,  using  a  Champion  reaper,  to  cut  and  rake  olT  in  bundles. 
Two  men  were  placed  in  the  field  to  assist  the  teamsters  in  loading,  and  with  the  aid  of 
two  teams  to  draw,  we  were  able  to  put  through  the  machine  an  average  of  23  tons  per 
day,  cutting  into  lengths  of  about  one-half  inch.  The  fodder  being  dropped  at  the  center 
of  the  silo,  was  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  by  two  men.  who  kept  up  a  continual 
tramp  to  compact  the  fodder  as  much  as  possible.  A  force  of  about  ten  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  the  ensilaging  of  the  corn,  in  13  days  from  the  time  of  beginning,  the  cutting 
was  finished  and  the  ."•ilo  full,  a  little  more  than  even  with  the  top.  It  was  then  ready  to 
receive  the  cover,  which  was  made  from  two-inch  plank  grooving,  and  matching  and 
putting  them  'Ogether  in  sections  about  four  f^et  wide,  with  three  battons  made  from  2x4 
scantling,  projecting  six  inches  each  side  of  cover,  that  these  bearings  all  might  settle 
together  as  though  but  one  entire  cover;  the  lengths  were  cut  short  enough  to  rest 
directly  uppn  the  ensilage  with  play  of  ends  sufficient  to  permit  of  settling  and  not  bind- 
ing on  the  walls.  When  put  in  place,  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  stone  per 
square  foot,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  proper  time  for 
opening.  In  the  meantime  many  discouragements  had  to  be  met.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
community  at  large  had  constituted  themselves  a  committee  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
our  efforts,  by  speaking  and  looking  their  disbelief  in  the  success  of  our  efforts;  it  was 
too  preposterous,  cutting  and  piling  up  a  huge  pile  of  green  corn;  nonsense,  and  nothing 
but  failure  could  come  of  it.  This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  whiln  a  scattering 
few  offered  encouragement  through  their  "I  hope  you  will  come  out  all  right,  and  If  you  . 
do.  and  it  proves  practicable,  as  you  say.  I  shall  go  into  it."  Still  another  was  met  who 
wished  it  might  be  a  failure,  for  to  succeed  would  oe  to  place  the  power  of  greater,  and 
largely  increased  production  of  milk  in  the  hands  of  all.  and  the  then  present,  what  was 
called  low  price  of  milk,  be  driven,  as  a  result,  still  lower,  and  of  all  the  Interested  parties 
hereabouts,  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  say  he  believed  we  should  accomplish 
our  end.  One  good-meaning  friend  asked,  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  opening  of  our 
silo,  "what  are  you  going  to  ao  for  feed  for  all  that  stock  on  your  farm:  you  nave  nothing 
to  count  on  but  your  corn  stalks  and  hay.  and  that  is  not  sufficient:  that  pile  of  ensilage 
will  make  you  a  big  pile  of  manure,  to  be  sure,  but  will  not  be  of  any  good  as  feed:  it  will 
be  All  rotten."  All  this  experience  did  not  shake  us  in  the  least  from  our  opinion  of  com- 
ing success,  and  feeling  thus,  we  could  well  afford  to  bear  the  adverse  criticisms  of  our 
well-meaning  friends  and  neighbors,  and  when  the  continuous  rains  of  the  past  fall  set 
in,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  ruined  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  corn  fodder  standing  in  shocks 
in  the  fields,  we  could  not  quite  help  exulting  just  a  little,  over  the  fact  of  our  safely 
stowed  away  ensilai^e.  something  like  225  tons  being  well  housed  and  secure  from  all 
damage  by  rain,  be  It  much  or  little;  this  being  the  first  point  proved  to  us  in  favor  of 
ensilage  over  out  door  fodder. 

Let  us  here  turn  back  to  our  subject  proper,  assuming  the  time  taken  since  we  left  our 
silo  ooyered  and  weighted,  to  c&riy  us  to  the  time  of  opening,  when  we  were  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  our  investment  was  to  prove  a  failure,  and  our  cherished  hopes  blighted. 
The  long  continued  rains  and  unfavorable  weather  had  caused  a  heavy  falling  off  In  the 
yield  of  milk  from  our  dairy,  when  on  cbe  2d  day  of  November,  we  concluded  to  remove  a 
a  section  or  two  of  cover  and  see  what  we  should  see.  The  stones  were  removed,  and  the 
coveis  lifted,  and  the  ensilage  revealed.  It  had  changed  in  color  from  the  bright  green 
put  away,  taking  a  more  brownish  cast,  and  emitting  a  pleasant  acid  smell;  tne  juices 
seeming  to  be  as  when  put  away  in  quantity,  but  slightly  impregnated  with  acid.  The 
ensilage,  taken  into  the  mouth  and  chewed,  left  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste.  The  fodder 
had  kept  perfectly  (as  compared  with  the  only  sample  the  writer  has  ever  seen),  clear  up 
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to  the  cover  and  out  to  the  sides,  exoeptins  a  small  quantity  at  each  side  of  the  silo,  where 
the  rain  had  fallen  upon  the  cover  and  been  directed  to  the  outside  ends,  by  the  settiinflr 
at  each  end  more  than  in  the  center,  through  wulffhtinflr  there  and  not  in  the  center.  Lei 
it  be  here  stated  that  at  time  of  flilinfir  the  silo  the  bulldinfi:  now  covering  the  same  had 
not  been  erected,  o.wing  to  ability  to  secure  mechanics  in  time,  and  the  weighting  was 
being  done,  when  a  heavv  shower  came  upon  us.  The  ensilage  was  at  once  taken  out 
andfed  to  the  cows,  nearly -all  at  once  diving  into  it  as  though  it  always  had  been  their 
ration  and  thev  had  waited  a  long  time  for  iL  There  were  a  few  •  xceptions.  perhaps  a 
half  dozen,  which  did  not  take  kindly  to  it  at  first,  but  during  the  day  all  ate  their  allow- 
ance clean,  and.  ever  since,  no  feed  we  have  ever  used  has  been  so  eagerly  sought  after 
or  so  cleanly  eaten  up.  The  shrinkage  which  was  taking  place  daily  in  the  milk  was  at 
once  checked,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  flow  increased  one  can  per  day.  the  cows  get- 
ting no  feed  but  thQ  ensilage  and  one  small  ration  per  day  of  hay  with  a  small  amount  of 
groun<^  feed.  That  the  cows  are  thriving  upon  ensilage,  after  having  had  that  for  nearly 
six  weeks  for  their  principal  ration,  can  be  easily  seen  by  any  one  taking  the  pains  of 
visiting  our  farm  and  looking  them  over. 

The  corn  was  drilled  in  rows  23  inches  apart,  the  ordinary  white  corn  of  the  country 
being  used.  and.  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control,  the  yield  was 
extremely  light,  one  piece  of  8  acres  giving  an  average  of  14  tons,  while  the  general  aver- 
age was  butio  tons  per  acre,  being  not  to  exceed  a  }i  of  a  good  crop.  This  small  crop  may 
be  traced  to  several  sources—first,  to  planting  the  wrong  variety  of  com;  secondly,  to 
continual  rains,  preventing  any  culuvatlon  whatever;  and  thirdly,  to  the  drought  follow- 
ing closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  rains,  the  latter  cutting  olT  the  growth  and  leaving  some 
.  not  over  three  feet  high.  The  experiment  of  the  past  season  in  the  east  has  shown  that 
when  the  northern  varieties  of  com  had  been  planted,  the  severe  drought  caught  and 
stunted  it  in  growth;  while  the  southern  varieties,  coming  from  as  far  south  as  could  be 
obtained,  were  Justin  their  element,  surrounded  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  shot  up  an 
enormous  growth,  giving  large  yields,  while  the  northern  varieties  gave  but  a  poor  return. 
To  the  ensilagist  herein  lies  a  vital  point,  which  may  not  be  overlooked  while  searching 
for  means  to  obtain  large  yields  of  fodder. 

In  conversation  with  our  friend  A.,  to-day.  on  this  subject  of  the  value  of  our  new  feed, 
he  remarked  he  was  afraid  the  cost  of  putting  this  fodder  into  ensilage  and  housing  it  up 
in  the  silo  at  the  time  of  year  when  help  was  high  and  scarce—which  nearly  always  meets 
us  at  the  time  we  want  to  do  this  work— would  overcome  the  profit  in  the  venture.  Let 
us  look  into  the  matter  a  little  and  see  if  we  can  ascertain  the  facts.  We  will  not  take  any 
supposititious  case,  but  will  take  the  experience  with  which  we  have  been  met  in  our  own 
transactions,  unfavorable  as  we  know  they  have  been  when  taken  in  comparison  with 
good  average  results  with  others.   The  average  yield  of  hay  on  our  larm  has  been  one  ton 

ger  acre  this  season,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed  without  actual  weight.  The  cost  of 
arvesting  and  putting  this  hay  in  the  bam  was  $2.50  per  ton.  counting  men's  time  at  $1.50 
per  day  and  the  same  for  the  teams.  Allowing  $10  for  the  validation  of  the  hay.  we  have  a 
net  profit  per  acre  of  $7.50.  Now.  assuming  that  the  statement  of  numerous  gentlemen, 
who  have  red  ensilage  for  more  seasons  than  one.  to  be  correct,  "that  two  tons  of  maize 
ensilage  are  equal  in  value  to  one  ton  of  first  quality  tame  hay  for  feed."  we  have  from  our 
field  the  present  season  an  average  of  ten  tons  of  ensilage,  equal  in  feed  value  to  five  tons 
of  tame  hay.  at  $10  per  ton.  equals  t50.  less  expense  of  putting  ten  tons  ensilage  in  alio. 
$1  per  ton.  $10,  we  have  a  net  of  $40  to  offset  our  hay  profit  of  $7.60.  We  say  nothing 
in  this  case  of  the  increased  fiow  of  milk,  which  is  universally  testified  to  by  feeders  of 
perfect  ensilage,  over  the  yield  from  hay.  But,  says  my  friend,  you  do  not  aiv'e  a  fair 
average  of  results  in  this  showing.  I  admit  I  have  not,  and  will  take  the  actual  result 
obtained  in  the  east  last  year,  ana  give  another  showing  and  see  how  we  come  out.  Mr. 
B.  had  one  hundred  acres  meadow  from  which  he  cut  two  tons  per  acre,  worth  $2, 000.00; 
less  cost  of  cutting  and  putting  away  (estimated)  $400.00;  leaving  a  net  of  $1,600.00.  The 
average  yield  from  his  eight  acres  of  corn  devoted  to  ensilage,  was  twenty- eight  tons 
per  acre,  equal  to  fourteen  tons  tame  hay  for  feed,  worth  $140.00;  less  cost  of  putting  up 
twenty-eight  tons,  $1.26  per  ton,  $35.00.  leaving  a  net  of  $105.00  per  acre,  to  be  offset  by  his 
hay  product  of  $16.00.  I  nave  no  doubt  some  of  my  hearers  may  be  inclined  to  give  a  pro- 
longed whistle  at  the  expense  of  this  statement;  but.  gentlemen.  I  pray  you  do  not  whistle 
until  you  get  out  of  the  woods— for  even  larger  results  than  this  can  be  shown  from  the 
books  of  not  one  man  alone,  but  a  large  number.  The  facts  ventured  in  last  statements, 
were  given  the  writer  by  the  gentleman  who  had  the  Experience,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of 
note,  largely  known  through  this  section,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  them  correct. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  ensilage  corn  was  raised  on  our  own  far  n  the  past  season, 
was  plowed  immediately  after  the  corn  was  removed  and  sown  to  winter  rye.  This  crop 
is  to  DC  but  early  in  the  season  and  ensilaged,  the  cutting  to  be  done  when  in  the  blossom. 
This  feed  we  look  t«  for  holding  up  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  shortage  of  pasturage, 
which  nearly  always  comes  at  some  time  during  the  season,  and  results  generally  in  a 
serious  shrinkage  of 'the  milk  product.  The  removal  of  this  r/e  takes  place  In  ample  time 
to  permit  planting  the  usual  crop  of  corn  for  ensilage,  which,  by  dressing  the  land  with 
manure  in  the  fall,  will  be  ready  to  cut  before  time  to  begin  the  fall  cutting  of  field  corn, 
and  give  a  full  crop.  Through  the  aid  of  these  two  crops  we  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
an  even  fiow  of  mifk  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  for  the  entire  year,  and  thus  add  a  large 

fjroflt  to  our  business  over  the  present  system  of  producing  milk.  The  farmer  raising  ensi- 
age  has  no  need  for  hay  to  feed  his  stock.  Every  spoar  raised  may  be  turned  into  money, 
using  only  the  straw  and  dry  corn  fodder  to  furnish  change  of  food,  many  instances 
appearing  where  farmers  have  fed  entirely  on  ensilage  for  fodder,  giving  but  a  small 
ration  of  ground  feed  in  connection,  and  meeting  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results  in  all 
regards.  We  have  the  testimony  of  one  man  who  had.  for  long  years,  fed  nis  stock  upon 
tame  hay.  with  aground  feed  addition,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  month  for  the  latter,  who  finally  built  a  silo  and  filled  it  with  ensilage,  and 
after  having  fed  his  milch  cows  and  young  stock  for  three  months  on  nothing  but  the 
ensilage,  says:  "My  stock  to-day  are  certtunly  in  as  good  condition,  if  not  better,  as  any 
-winter  in  twenty  years,  when  I  fed  the  grain  and  hay  combined.  The  flow  of  milk  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  any  period  under  the  old  system  of  feeding." 
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In  seleotinff  location  for  your  8ilo.  choose  that  spot  which  will  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  your  business,  always  striving  to  have  both  as  near  the  barn  as  possible.  Look  closely 
to  the  drainage.  If  a  gravel  hill  can  be  had,  you  have  the  best  possible  natural  location; 
if  none  such  are  at  hand,  and  you  do  not  find  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  pit.  dig  a  ditch  one 
foot  deep  all  around  your  walls  and  fill  with  cooble-stones;  then  lead  same  into  a  well  or 
sink,  also  filled  witli  stone.  Be  thorough  in  this,  as  in  all  vour  operations  connected  with 
•ensilage  and  silos,  bearing  in  mind  the  governing  principle  for  the  preservation  of  green 
foods  to  be  the  exclusion  of  air,  and,  if  the  work  be  so  imperfectly  done  as  to  admit  water* 
Into  the  silo,  air  will  also  be  there,  and  where  these  exist  decay  takes  place. 

Silos  may  be  built  from  stone,  brick,  concrete  or  wood:  may  be  a  ditch  In  the  ground, 
an  air-tight  box,  or  any  receptacle  which  will  permit  of  a  descending  weighted  cover  and 
be  air-tight  One  man  speaks  of  running  a  partition  across  one  end  of  his  basement, 
making  it  double  with  matched  flooring,  with  building  paper  between,  running  the  walls 
above  noor  of  bay  as  high  as  desired,  cementing  the  bottom  and  painting  the  joists  in- 
side. In  this  way  a  capacity  of  200  tons  was  supplied,  and  at  the  trifling  cost  of  $50  money 
out  I  will  not  go  further  into  detail  of  these  cheap  silos,  as  you  may  read  of  them  all  in 
any  one  of  the  works  devoted  to  ensilage. 


The  entire  cost  of  our  own  silo,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  built  of  concrete  and 

30vered  with  a  frame  bu  ' 

.and  every  requirement  i 


^covered  with  a  frame  building,  with  side  walls  eight  feet  high,  shingle  roof,  roller  doors, 
nt  needed  to  make  all  flrst-class,  may  oe  stated  as  follows: 


Doing  the  excavating $165  92 

Labor  in  building  the  walls,  including  putting  up  and  taking  down  scaiTolds  and 

staging,  drawing  552  loads  sand  and  gravel,  and  all  the  mason  work 729  34 

Paid  forlumber  and  cement 781  00 

$1.676  32 

This  amount  includes  full  pay  for  all  time  of  men  and  teams  of  the  firm,  at  full  wages, 
and  painting  silo;  and,  in  fact,  covers  all  outlays  to  date. 

In  closing  this  paper,  the  writer  would  call  the  closest  attention  of  any  intending  to 
t)uiid  silos  and  plant  for  same,  to  the  following  points,  all  of  which  are  of  vital  import  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking: 

In  building,  do  not  be  afraid  of  a  little  outlay;  make  the  structure  strong  and  durable. 
i>earing  in  mind  that  if  imperfect,  or  partially  preserved  ensilage  be  good,  perfect  is  bet- 
ter, and  if  your  silo  be  made  from  stone,  brick  or  concrete,  you  will  have  a  permanent 
one.  which  will  keep  the  fodder  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely;  while  a  common  affair 
may  do  after  a  fashion  for  a  while,  but  will  never  give  the  best  satisfaction.  "What  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  well  doing,"  should  here,  of  all  places,  be  borne  in  mind. 
Build  early.  Do  not  wait  until  so  late  that  your  com  gets  beyond  the  proper  time  for  en- 
silaging. We  began  June  28,  and  were  three  weeks  too  late  for  our  best  interests.  Note 
this  carefully. 

In  planting,  plant  early  from  some  of  the  large  southern  varieties  of  com,  which  will 
produce  half  more  fodder  than  any  of  our  home-grown  sorts;  plant  in  drills,  dropping 
-about  four  kernels  to  the  foot,  planting  two  rows  four  inches  apart;  then  skip  28  incnes. 
This  system  gives  largest  yields  per  acre  of  any  yet  tried  among  oldest  ensilagists.  Out 
the  corn  when  it  is  in  the  blossom,  it  being  at  t-nat  time  supposed  to  be  fullest  of  juice. 
Carry  to  silo  as  fast  as  cut  in  field,  and  run  through  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  cut 
into  lengths  not  to  exceed  half- inch;  bear  this  point  of  length  of  cut  particularly  in  mind, 
.as  many  partial  and  entire  failures  have  resulted  from  failure  to  observe  due  caution 
here.  Cut  fast,  filling  at  least  two  feet  per  day  In  the  silo— the  faster  the  better.  Keep  the 
•cut  fodder  tramped  as  well  aspossible,  using  great  care  to  have  that  next  to  walls  thor- 
oughly packed  or  tramped.  Horses  may  be  used  for  tramping,  or  one  or  two  men  con- 
:stantly  walking  over  the  mass,  while  keeping  it  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom,  will 
do  very  well.  Fill  the  silo  three  to  five  feet  above  top  of  walls  (by  using  temporary  curb 
of  wood),  that  the  walls  may  be  full  to  top  after  compacting  has  taken  place.  Place  cover, 
made  as  before  described,  upon  the  cut  fodder  immediately  after  being  filled,  and  put  on 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  stone  to  square  foot.  Corn  cut  while  at  right  stage  of 
«rowth,  cut  fine,  silo  filled  five  or  more  feet  per  day,  and  covered  and  weighted  as  above, 
will  produce  ensilage  as  sweet  as  the  day  it  was  cut.  and  without  acid. 

In  concluding,  allow  me  to  say  that  we  feel  certain  no  dairyman,  in  particular,  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  silo,  and  we  believe  the  day  not  far  distant  when  the  exception  among 
wide-awake,  practical  dairy  farmers  will  be  the  one  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  enough  and  well  filled  silo. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  paper,  from   the  pen  of  A. 
8.  Heath,  Esq.,  President  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club: 

WHAT  IS  ENBrLAGE,  AND  HOW  WIIiL  IT  BENEFIT  THE  DAIBYHAN? 

Ensilage  is  green  fodder  preserved  in  pits  called  silos.  This  was  first  successfully  ac- 
complished by  Auguste  Gonart.  in  France,  in  1873.  The  green  fodder  is  kept  in  a  state  as 
near  the  natural  food  of  herbivorous  animals  as  it  is  possible  for  use  the  year  round  when 
it  is  desirable  to  feed  it.  either  in  the  droughts  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  principle  of  ensilage  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  canning  fruits  or  vegetables' 
t>y  excluding  atmospheric  air  from  these  gigantic  jars  or  silos.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable inventions,  benefiting  modem  agriculture  by  supplying  an  enormous  quantity 
of  food  for  animals  from  the  hitherto  almost  useless  dry  stalks  of  the  cereals  and  grasses. 
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which  it  now  preserves  fresh,  with  all  of  their  natural  and  nutritious  juices.  Thus,  by  en- 
silafire,  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  food  is  preserved,  and  by  means  thereof  all  of  the  phos- 
phates are  preserved  to  the  soil,  and.  therefore,  two  crops  may  be  harvested  from  everr 
acre  at  the  least  possible  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  for  these  crops  are  gathered  before 
the  maturity  of  tne  seeds. 

The  process  is  simply  to  cut  the  crops  designated  for  ensilaging  just  at  the  approach  of,. 

•  or  early  flowering  sea.son.     These  are  cut  by  a  power  cutter  about  three-eighths  of  an 

inch  long,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  settle  and  pack  firmly  in  the  silo  so  as  to  most  perfectly 

exclude  the  atmospheric  air.     Pressure  sufllcient  to  exclude  and  keep  out  the  air  is  all 

that  is  required. 

Among  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  process  since  1876  in  this  country  are 
Messrs.  Francis  Morris.  0.  B.  Potter,  0.  W.  Mills.  Whitman  &  Burrell.  John  I.  Holly.  j)r.  JT. 
M.  Bailev,  and  scores  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculturists,  who  have  all  verified  the- 
great  value  of  ensilage  by  keeping  larger  herds  on  less  land  than  it  was  possible  on  the 
old,  wasteful,  imperfect  and  indigestible  and  unnutritious  fodder.  Variety  in  crops  for 
ensilage  is  desirable. 

The  feeding  of  properly  mixed  and  properly  preserved  fodders  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  the  old  system.  First-class  butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  lamb  and  veal  can  be 
supplied  to  a  high-priced  market  all  through  the  droughts  of  midsummer,  and  the  cold 
of  a  long  and  severe  winter.  All  herbivorous  animals  thrive  better  in  winter  on  ensilage 
than  on  dry  fodder,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  products  are  superior. 

Maize  is  doubtless  the  most  profitable  and  the  largest  yielding  crop.  It  should  be  cut 
at  early  fiowering.  Millet  makes  a  large  and  profitable  crop,  as  also  does  clover,  for  ther 
x;an  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in  a  season,  and  out  in  early  bloom;  and  when  ensilaged, 
these  crops  never  injure  cattle  even  when  very  liberally  fed.  The  Southern  cow  pea  or 
bean  also  makes  a  valuable  crop  for  ensilaging. 

By  the  most  exa^t  calculations  of  those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  ensi- 
lage, it  has  been  proven  that  at  least  one-third  greater  number  of  animals  can  be  kept  oor 
the  same  number  of  acres  than  by  the  old  method  of  feeding  dry  crops.  - 

All  ensilage  should  be  permitted  to  slightly  ferment  before  feeding.  At  this  stage  it  can 
be  fed  with  corn  meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  shorts  or  bran,  where  high  feeding- 
is  desirable.  This  plan  is  especially  beneficial  to  working  oxen,  horses  and  mules.  By 
ensilage  the  South  can  keep  her  mules  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  other  fodder  and 


grain,  thus  saving  a  large  sum  of  money  annually.    Near  large  towns  where  grains  can  be 

cheaplv  procured,  it  will  be  good  economy  to  mix  the  ensiiag-  --"  — *--  " — ^*" -" 

feed  with  or  without  the  addition  of  bran  or  the  various  meals. 


If  a  cow  will  more  than  pay  for  her  care  and  keening  in  the  dairy,  she  will,  nine  times  Id 
ten.  pay  also  a  premium  on  extra  food  supplied  to  her.  The  most  liberal  feeding  for  anr 
product— whether  milk  or  beef,  or  butter  or  cheese,  or  wool  ^  pork— pays,  provided  the 
food  can  be  all  digested  and  assimilated.  Grains  may  be  preserved  perfectly  and  clear, 
provided  they  are  sweet  and  free  from  filth  when  packed,  by  packing  in  a  silo  or  air-tight, 
pits  or  vessels,  for  years  if  need  be. 

Mr.  White,  of  Staten  Island,  has  silos,  in  one  of  which  grains  have  long  been  preserved 
in  a  state  as  good  and  fresh  as  when  dumped  from  the  brewery.  Grains  can  be  advan- 
tageously mixed  iwith  the  green  fodders  at  the  time  of  filling  the  silos. 

Silos  may  be  made  of  earth,  brick,  stone  or  cement;  and  it  is  an  economy  to  build  twe 
side  by  side,  as  in  thus  doing  one  wall,  the  centre  one.  answers  for  both  silos.  The  dimen- 
sions must  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  crops  ensilaged.  Convenient  sizes  are* 
twelve  by  twenty  feet  and  fourteen  feet  deep,  or  twelve  by  thirty  feet,  sixteen  feet  deep. 
The  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  silos  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
tho  ground  to  maintain  an  even  temperature;  but  the  ground  should  be  under-drained. 
The  walls  may*  be  made  of  brick,  stone  or  cement,  cemented  on  the  bottom  and  walls  in- 
side and  out,  and  coated  with  a  thin  coating  of  refined  and  melted  asphalt,  which  may  be 
put  on  with  a  broom.  This  will  make  walls  impervious  to  water  or  air.  The  inside  walls- 
mu^t  be  perpendicular. 

The  silos  should  be  covered  by  cross  sections  of  plank  three  feet  wide,  battened  and 
fastened  with  screws,  and  just  long  enough  to  extend  the  width  of  the  silo,  so  that  when 
lightly  weighted  they  will  settle  with  and  cover  the  section  of  the  silo  for  which  they  are 
made.  By  the  removal  of  the  section  nearest  the  door  of  the  silo,  the  ensilage  can  be  cut 
down  like  cutting  cheese,  just  in  whatever  quantity  may  be  required  for  immediate  use. 


reliable  as  cement  or  asphalted  walls,  for  these  only  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  and 
moisture.  Silos  should  be  covered  by  a  roof  at  least  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  silo,  to  give  ample  room  to  fill  them  conveniently. 

In  the  feeding  value  of  maize  ensilage. -it  is  estimated  that  910  pounds  are  equal  to  one 
barrel  of  corn  meal.    A  silo  20x12x16  feet  will  contain  100  tons  of  ensilage. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— perfectly  reli- 
able authority— estimates  that  eighty  pounds  of  good  ensilage  will  furnish  the  full  amount 
of  carbhydra4»s  for  a  full  grown  cow  for  a  day.  v 

Fresh  brewers'  grains  may  be  preserved  in  silos,  perfectly  sweet,  by  means  of  layers  of 
wheat  bran  evenly  spread  over  each  layer  of  grains.  Two  inches  of  bran  to  each  layer  of 
six  inches  ot  grain  makes  about  tne  proper  proportion.  This  combination  of  bran  and 
grains  makes  excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  and  when  fed  with  ensilage  it  makes  as> 
perfect  fodder  as  can  be  used  for  milk  production  in  winter. 

Breeding  animals,  when  fed  on  mixed  ensilage,  seldom  abort,  and  they  suffer  less  in 
parturition.  The  young  are  hardier  and  thrive  well;  they  are  less  liable  to  sickness.  The 
winter  milk,  butter  and  cheese  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and,  being  produced  in  large 
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quantity,  and  bromght  to  a  ready  and  hifirh  market,  the  total  receipts  from  sales  make  a 
most  oncourafrinjgr  showing  in  the  animal  income  of  the  dairy.  Many  milk  producers  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  now  feeding,  and  will  continue  to  feed,  ensilage  and  the 
meals  mixed  during  the  winter,  thus  securing  large  extra  supply  of  milk. 

It  is  estimated  that  ensilage  can  be  secured  at  from  seyenty-flve  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton. 
or  by  this  means  a  full  grown  cow  or  ox  can  be  fed  for  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
Quarter  per  month.  Added  to  ensilage,  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal  will  cheaply  feed  the 
working  oxen,  mules  and  horses  of  the  farm. 

Next  to  a  good  pasture,  no  kind  of  food  will  so  rapidly  bring  young  stock  into  maturity, 
and  into  cash  so  satisfactorily,  as  ensilage.  To  animals,  ensilage  famishes  not  only  a 
safe,  but  a  most  profitable  wintering,  so  that  the  spring  finds  the  herd  strong,  healthy, 
and  fit  for  the  labors  and  purposes  of  the  summer. 

Thecountry  must  furnish  a  large  supply  of  milch  cows  for  milk  production  for  towns 
and  cities.  Most  of  these  must  be  kept  within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  cities.  The 
system  of  ensilage  furnishes  these  cows  in  perfect  health,  and  the  cows  in  turn  supply 
the  citizens  with  good,  sound,  healthy  milk;  so  that  it  guarantees  both  health  to  the  cows 
and  health  to  the  children  and  persons  using  it.  For  sick  animals  there  is  no  food  so 
good  as  ensilage;  for  it  is  as  near  to  green  grass  as  possible.  There  is  a  positive  disad- 
vantage in  cutting  ensilage  crops  too  Tate,  for  late  crops  have  too  much  woody  fibre. 

The  past  season  has  taught  us  that  we  might  have  saved  our  stock  great  suffering,  and 
saved  ourselves  much  money,  had  we  provided  against  the  drouth  by  having  secured 
early  ensilage  crops  for  feeding  in  the  dry  time. 

Early  calves  and  lambs  will  greatly  improve  on  ensilage,  as  they  eat  of  it  as  readily  as 
they  do  when  they  come  on  fresh  and  flusii  pasturage.     These  very  early  young  animals 


For  fattening  and  finishing  beef  or  mutton  stock  for  market,  ensilage  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  reliable  fodder  when  the  meals  of  cereals  or  cottonseed  meal  is  used. 

Ensilage  is  a  cheap  and  nutritious  fodder,  and  the  crops  to  furnish  it  do  not  impoverish 
the  soil,  because  the  phosphates  are  not  removed. 

During  the  drought  of  summer,  ensilage  secures  a  uniform  and  constant  supply  ef  milk 
and  butter,  thus  obviatinbr  ttie  scarcity  of  these  products  at  the  very  season  when  these 
necessary  articles  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  « 

Milk  and  butter  must  be  perfectly  fresh  and  sound  to  be  at  their  finest  fiavor. 

0.  S.  Cohoon  asked  whether  ensilage  would  keep  over  one  sea- 
son, or  be  good  to  feed  in  the  summer? 

E.  J.  Oatman  said  it  could  be  kept  as  well  as  canned  fruits. 

Dr.  TeflPt  said  it  could  be  kept  even  two  years. 

J.  H.  Broomell  said  a  silo  should  be  so  constructed  that  ensilage 
could  be  had  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Pratt   said  he   was   pleased  with   the   discussion  and 

Sapers,  and  was  satisfied   with   his   experience;  he   had  fed  twenty 
ays;  milk  increased  twenty  per  cent. 

Question — What  is  the  quality  of  the  milk?  Answer — No  differ- 
ence has  yet  been  perceived. 

C.  H.  Larkin  asked  several  questions,  and  said  there  were  two 
sides  to  this  question;  he  had  recently  seen  men  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  pioneers  of  the  ensila^Q  system,  and 
one  said  it  was  a  failure,  while  the  others  said  it  was  a  grand 
success. 

Questions  were  asked  if  ensilage  would  heat  or  freeze,  but  these 
could  not  be  answered  satisfactorily,  as  the   parties  present  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  matter. 
•  On  motion,  adjourned  to  7:80. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7:30,  and  the  exercises 
were  opened  with  music  by  Prof.  Quackenbush*s  Glee  Club,  who 
sung  "The  Farmer  and  the  Seasons." 
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Miss  Bohn  then  gave  two  select  readings,  in  a  pleasant  voice, 
fairly  captivating  her  hearers  by  her  easy,  graceful  manner. 

Prof.  Morrow  was  to  have  delivered  an  address,  but  as  he  was 
absent  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  no  regular  topic 
appeared,  and  a  question  drawer  was  opened. 

Dr.  Teflft  asked,  "How  can  France,  with  less  acreage  than  the 
state  of  Texas,  manufacture  and  export  more  butter  than  the 
United  States?'* 

J.  H.  Broomell  gave  as  one  reason  the  French  farmer  was  adopt- 
ing ensilage  as  a  feed  for  cows. 

C.  H.  Larkin  said  it  was  brains  that  did  the  work,  and  brains 
were  better  than  manure.  The  education  of  the  French  farmers 
had  done  much  for  the  country,  and  we  should  have  agriculture 
taught  in  our  public  schools;  was  glad  to  know  that  the  State  had 
an  agnricultural  university,  and  he  hoped  much  good  would  come 
from  it.  Education  properly  applied  would  do  much  to  enable  us 
to  excel  France. 

Dr.  Teflft  said  there  were  thousands  of  farms  in  France  which 
contained  but  ten  acres,  and  they  were  tilled;  we  are  land-poor, 
but  if  we  had  smaller  farms  we  would  adopt  the  system  of  the 
French,  and  by  so  doing  greatly  increase  our  farm  products. 

H.  C.  Edwards  asked,  '*How  can  Switzerland,  with  extent  of  ter- 
ritory about  like  Kane  county,  export  condensed  milk  to  America, 
and  compete  with  that  made  at  Elgin?" 

R.  P.  McGlincy  answered  by  saying  the  question  reverts  to  the 
tariflF.  While  the  duty  on  block  tin  was  so  great  as  to  almost 
amount  to  prohibition,  and  there  was  also  a  heavy  duty  on  sugar, 
and  these  two  articles  were  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
condensed  milk  in  America,  the  Swiss  product  was  admitted  to 
our  ports  almost  free  of  duty;  hence  their  ability  to  compete  with 
American  manufacturers. 

Some  one  asked,  "How  to  properly  handle  milk  to  get  the  best 
results  ?" 

H.  C.  Edwards  said  you  want  good  cows  and  good  feed,  with  clean 
barns,  and,  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  put  it  into 
water  to  cool ;  milk  spoils  in  a  short  time  if  allowed  to  stand  with- 
out cooling. 

G.  W.  Sutfin  said  gentle  handling  of  the  cows  has  something  to 
do  with  it.    If  the  cows  are  ill-treated,  good  milk  cannot  be  haa. 

J.  H.  Broomell  said  the  vessels  used  sometimes  have  an  eflfect  on 
milk — knew  a  farmer  who  used  a  wooden  pail  to  milk  in,  but  found 
on  changing  to  a  tin  one  that  he  got  good  milk. 

Dr.  Teflft  said,  worry  or  excite  a  cow,  and  a  great  deal  of  milk 
will  be  injured. 

E.  J.  Oatman  asked,  "Is  it  possible  to  take  five  or  six  pounds  of 
butter  from  100  pounds  of  milk?"  He  said  a  dairyman  in  Lake 
county  had  reported  a  yield  of  over  five  pounds  for  a  year. 

George  Dempster  said  that  cows,  when  nearly  dry,  give  much 
richer  'milk  than  when  fresh;  and,  therefore,  the  yiela  of  butter  is 
larger. 

Dr.  Teflft  said  milk  contains  12  5-10  solids,  and  of  butter  between 
four  and  five  pounds. 
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"Is  the  milk  or  cteam  from  a  cow  in  high  flesh  richer  than  that 
from  a  cow  in  poor  flesh,  other  things  being  equal?" 

The  replies  indicated  that  the  better  flesh  the  cow  was  in  the  richer 
the  milk. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  9  o'clock. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  pro- 
gramme resumed. 

Is  it  the  part  of  Wisdom  to  deliver.   Milk  but  once  per  day  at  the 

Factory? 

I.  Boies,  of  Genoa,  said  it  is  not.  Why,  the  value  of  milk  con- 
sists in  the  net  proceeds.  The  cost  of  deliveripg  milk,  morning  and 
evening,  for  the  year  is  ten  cents  per  hundred  for  six  months  in 
summer;   fifteen  cents  per  hundred  for  six  winter  months. 

How  much  more  is  milk  worth  delivered  twice  per  day  than 
once  ? 

From  twenty-two  careful  experiments,*  I  make  the  difference 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  nounds.  The  milk  of  four  cows,  de- 
livered at  factory  twice  per  day,  will  pay  their  owners  as  much 
ready  cash  as  five  cows,  their  milk  delivered  once  per  day  only. 
This  is  allowing  nothing  for  the  quality  of  the  goods.  My  own  ex- 
perience, which  is  not  guess  work,  but  actual  test,  shows  there  is 
one  pound  difference  in  quantity,  and  four  cents  per  pound  difference 
in  quality  of  goods.  I  have  not  told  it  as  large  as  it  actu- 
ally is,  but  you  wont  believe  what  I  have  told,  but  try  it, 
prove  it  with  a  true  pair  of  scales.  The  more  particular  you  are  jm 
testing,  the  more  you  will  see  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 
Another  evil  is  cured  by  ha\ang  your  miik  delivered  twice  per  day — 
that  is,  skimming.  There  is  more  of  this  done  than  ought  to  he. 
Ther^  are  dairymen  who  skim  their  night's  milk  regularly,  and  say 
it  is  their  own.  So  it  is  until  they  deliver  it.  Then  it  is,  in  law, 
a  crime,  as  much  as  to  water  milk.  The,  sooner  mUk  is  delivered 
to  factory,  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  and  properly  cooled,  the 
more  it  is  worth  to  the  manufacturer  and  producer.  I  know  there 
are  few  factorymen  that  believe  as  I  do  on  this  subject,  but  all 
would  if  they  would  test  it  as  carefully  as  I  have. 

The  best  article  I  have  ever  read  was  written  by  Miss  Morley,  of 
Baraboo,  Wis.  Subject— How  to  Make  Sweepstake  Butter.  The 
butter  shown  by  her  at  the  International  Fair  spoke  volumes  in 
favor  of  her  theory.  No  once-per-day  milk  in  that;  no  collected 
cream  in  her  theory,  but  pure  dry  air.  The  milk  allowed  to  stand 
until  ripe  for  the  skimmer,  which  is  about  thirty-six  hours  in  cool 
weather,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  weather.  If  all  the  milk 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  handled  as  Miss  Morley  advises  handling 
it,  I  think  the  net  product  wo^ld  be  nearly  double  what  it  now  is. 
Verily,  it  pays  to  do  things  well.  I  have  often  said  a  man  should 
never  be  satisfied  to  milk  a  cow  a  year  unless  her  product  brought 
him  net  $75. 
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0.  S.  Tanner  and  E.  H.  Seward  both  beat  $80  in  1873,  and  milk 
not  near  as  high  as  now.  Not  half  the  cows  milked — east  or  west — 
produce  net  $35.     ,    ' 

Judge  Wilcox  said  a  year  ago  last  May  a  test  was  made  at  the 
Elgin  Butter  Company's  factory,  and,  after  a  trial,  those  who  deUv- 
ered  twice  per  day  were  allowed  one  cent  more  per  gallon  than  those 
who  delivered  once.  The  test  continued  for  ten  days,  and  was  then 
given  up.  The  difference,  he  thought,  in  favor  of  twice-a-day  milk 
was  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Question  was  asked,  **Why  the  company  discontinued  receiv- 
ing milk  twice  a  day?'*  and  George  P.  Lord  said  it  was  because  they 
could  not  cool  the  milk  at  the.  factory. 

Some  one  stated  that,  in  Iowa,  the  yield  of  butter  from  milk  de- 
livered twice  a  day  at  the  factory,  for  six  months,  was  4.20  pounds. 
At  another  factory,  for  nine  and  a  half  months,  the  3^eld  was  4.16 
pounds  per  day. 

1.  Boies  said  the  milk  at  his  factory  was  delivered  twice  a  day. 
He  bought  his  milk;  paid  75  cents  per  100  for  May,  70  cents  for 
June,  and  75  cents  for  July,  He  sold  the  sour  milk  at  four  cents 
per  can;  sold  the  buttermilk  in  Chicago  at  fifty  cents  per  can — ^now 
worth  sixty  cents.  He  asserted  that  water  was  the  greatest  enemy 
of  milk;  in  washing  butter,  he  always  added  salt  enough  to  the 
water  to  save  the  butter.  He  good-naturedly  stirred  up  the  people, 
and  they  fired  numerous  questions  at  him,  all  of  which  he  answered 
pleasantly. 

I.  H.  Wanzer  said  he  had  never  received  milk  but  once  per  day ; 
he  could  never  get  enough  more  out  of  twice-a-day  milk  to  pay  the 
expense  of  handling. 

JOHN  LOBBNTZEN'S  PAPBB. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Notwithstanding  that  every  imaginable  topic  bearing  upon  the  industry  you  represent, 
that  is,  matters  pertaining  to  the  dairy,  have  been  discussed  times  out  of  number  at  these 
conventions;  notwithstanding  that  prominent  men  of  scientific  reputation,  have  given 
these  topics  much  thought  and  attention,  it  striices  me  that  our  knowledge  in  regard  to 
them  IS  still  very  imperfect.  One  cause  of  this  lack  of  progress  in  ascertaining  truths 
and  facts,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  indifference  manifested  by  those  who  should  be 
most  interested,  the  practical,  every-day  dairyman:  in  the  indifference  of  him  who  daily 
feeds  the  cow.  who  daily  milks  her:  of  him  who  daily  makes  the  cheese-and  butter,  and 
of  those  who  handle  the  money  obtained  from  the  product. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is.  these  people  shirk  what  they  conceive  to  be  very  knotty 
Questions.  When  they  stumble  over  the  big  words  of  our  dairy  professor,  it  takes  the 
breath  out  of  them.  When  they  read  the  intricate  sentences  of  some  scientific  notabilitv, 
it  entirely  takes  the  conceit  out  of  them.  May  the  oracle  of  science  be  ever  so  much  m 
error  or  at  fault,  his  word  is  taken  without  question,  without  comment  It  makes  a  won- 
derful difference  as  to  how  you  put  it  to  a  man. 

Insinuate  to  John  Smith  that  he  prevaricates  in  what  he  states,  he  will  perhaps  consider 
what  you  say  a  joke.  But  tell  John  Smith  that  he  lies,  and  he  will  knock  you  down.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  an  making  aspersions  against  men  of  science  as  a  class.  Some 
are  charlatans,  others  are  sincere  and  painstaking  in  their  observations,  and  promulgate 
their  views  honestly,  but  all  of  them  lack  the  practical  opportunities  of  the  every-day 
dairyman,  and  it  is  for  these  in  the  aggregate  to  put  their  snouldors  to  the  wheel.  They 
should  open  their  eyes  while  engaged  at  their  labors,  observe  then  everything  in  the  min- 
utest detail,  and  when  meeting  at  these  conventions  open  their  hearts  and  mouths,  and 
have  it  out  with  one  another  in  friendly  discussion.  Thus  I  feel  confident  you  will  with 
ease  solve  problems  of  value  in  your  business  that  scientific  theories  would  not. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Butter.  Cheese  and  Egg  Association,  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  during  the  coming  year 
these  two  questions: 

What  is  the  cause  of  butter  in  packages  bleaching  at  the  sides?  and.  What  is  the  cause 
of  bitter  butter? 

To  start  the  ball  rolling.  I  will  proceed  to  answer  these  two  questions,  in  my  way,  with 
the  understanding  that  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  differ  with  me: 
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I  hold  that  the  bleaching  of  butter  on  the  sides  of  packages  is  caused  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  air  upon  the  butter,  and  occurs  in  this  manner:  The  wood  of  the  package  is 
steamed  before  being  worked,  thus  opening  the  pores  or  the  cells  by  dissolving  the  gum 
or  sap  of  the  wood,  and  driving  it  out.  enlarging  the  pores  or  cells.  When  the  package  is 
Ullcd.  the  brino  will  ooze  through  the  open  pores,  thus  causing  a  vacuum,  whicn,  by  nat- 
ural laws,  must  be  and  is  filled  with  air. 

This  admitted  air  does  not  only  bleach  the  butter— it  also  absorbs  the  aroma,  peculiar 
to  it,  and  makes  it  taste  and  smell  like  a  tallow  candle.  My  views  are  borne  out  by  numer- 
ous experiments,  made  with  butter  and  other  animal  fats  with  uniform  results.  The 
cure  of  the  fault  is  to  prevent  the  cause. 

The  second  question  I  will  proceed  to  answer  as  follows:  Bitter  butter  is  obtained  only 
during  cold  weather,  and  for  these  reasons.  I  hold,  the  butter  fat  in  milk  or  cream  is  essen- 
tially animal  fat.  llie  fine  flavors  or  the  bad  flavors  are  absorbed  by  it  from  the  scum  of 
the  milk  or  cream.  Under  proper  conditions  the  flne  flavor  may  be  developed,  and  by 
judicial  management  incorporated  with  the  butter;  the  reverse  is  done  by  improper 
management. 

What  I  will  state  now  is  no  theory,  but  facts  gleaned  from  numerous  experiments  and 
practical  observations  during  a  number  of  years.  The  flne  peculiar  aroma— I  mean,  by  it, 
that  exquisite  flavor,  which,  when  incorporated  in  your  butter,  brings  the  dollars  at  the 
market— is  not  observable  in  new  milk.  During  warm  weather  the  milk  attains  cetic  for- 
mentation  in.  we  will  say  twenty-four  hours;  at  this  stage  youi  butter  aroma  is  at  its  best. 
As  fermentation  proceeds,  in  the  same  degree  does  this  aroma  deteriorate,  however.  The 
Dutter.  or.  properly  speaking,  the  milk  or  cream,  does  not  become  bitter.  Hence,  I  make 
this  deduction,  that  if  milk  or  cream  is  allowed  by  proper  elevated  temperature  to  obtain 
oetic  fermentation,  the  fault  complained  of— bitter  outtei^-does  not  occur.  We  all  know 
that  temperature  is  a  prominent  factor  in  all  chemical  changes.  I  will  instance  a  plain 
example:  A  potato,  when  it  has  become  frozen,  becomes  sweet  in  ta.ste:  an  orange 
under  the  same  influence,  intensely  bitter.  In  the  same  manner  does  milk  and  cream 
become  bitter,  very  bitter,  when  held  for  a  space  of  four  to  eight  days,  exposed  to  the  air 
and  a  low.  freezing  temperature,  and  this  flavor  is  incorporated  into  the  butter.  Now  if 
we  make  our  deduction,  we  flnd  that  if  a  low  temperature,  as  it  retards  cetic  fermentation 
and  formation  of  the  flne  butter  aroma,  it  promotes  the  evil  complained  of-  hence,  the  cure 
would  be  to  cause  the  fermentation  by  applying  a  higher  temperature  within  a  limited 
period  of  time. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  President,  and  a  little  further  indulgence  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  I  would  like  to  indicate,  how.  not  only  flne.  but  fancy  butter  may  be  made  during 
the  entire  season,  and  by  any  onn  whose  head  is  level  or  nearly  so.  1  have  practically 
demonstrated  it  to  my  own  and  others'  satisfaction. 

This  formation  of  this  fine  butter  aroma  can  be  controlled,  brought  to  its  utmost  perfec- 
tion, and  then  when  in  its  prime  estate,  incorporated  in  the  butter  and  held  there  until  it 
reaches  the  consumei^its  ultimate  destination.  As  proof  I  will  mention  that  one  tub  of 
such  butter,  made  in  a  factory  in  this  State,  where  hitherto.it  had  been  impossible  to 
make  even  a  passable  article,  was  shoWn  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Cedar  Rapids,  and  pro- 
nounced by  a  number  of  the  best  experts  in  this  country,  to  be  the  finest,  "by  a  large 
majority,"  of  any  butter  brought  there.  One  Iowa  gentlemen,  a  prize  taker,  candidly 
admitted  that  if  his  butter  was  worth  forty  cents  per  pound,  that  tub  of  Illinois  butter  was 
worth  fifty.  A  sample  may  be  seen  here  by  any  one  who  may  feel  interested.  I  conclude 
with  the  nope  that  my  remarks  may  imbue  some  of  the  dairymen  present  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  always  room  on  top. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sampson,  of   Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  read  the   following 
paper : 

THE  CBEAM  OATHEBING  BT8TEM. 

Gentlemen:— Being  requested  by  your  honorable  secretary  to  make  a  statement  at  your 
December  meeting  In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  cream  gathering  system,  adopted 
by  myself  where  Ireside,  during  the  past  season.  I  would  briefly  state,  the  advantages  of 
this  new  system  consist  in  its  bringing  a  greater  number  of  patrons  scattered  over  a 
wider  area  into  association  than  could  oe  done  under  the  old  system.  At  our  factory, 
during  the  past  season,  we  gathered  cream  at  a  distance  of  over  twenty-flve  miles  from 
the  factory— that  is,  we  took  in  cream,  hauled  id  a  direct  line  to  our  factory  twenty-flve 
miles;  besides  other  cream  that  was  hauled  to  a  railway  station  the  same  distance,  and 
then  sent  by  freight  train  forty  miles.  From  all  of  this  cream  we  made  good  butter.  At 
our  factory  during  the  month  of  July  we  made  on  an  average  1.600  pounds  of  butter  per 
day.  This  butter  all  sold  at  the  highest  quoted  prices  for  Iowa  oreamerj  butter  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  simple  statement  I  make  to  show  that  under  this  new  system, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fairlamb,  a  wide  range  of  country  can  be  gone  over,  and  a  valuable 
product  saved  from  the  Chicago  classifloation  of  "grease  butter."  We  were  able  to  pay 
our  patrons  more  for  their  cream  than  they  could  have  sold  their  butter  for.  it  same  had 
been  sent  to  Chicago. 

We  were  paying  throughout  the  summer  months,  flfteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  guage  for 
cream.  Taking  100  pounds  of  milk  to  yield  four  guages  of  cream,  or  four  pounds  of  butter 
(roughly  computed)  we  were  thus  paying  our  patrons  as  much  for  their  cream  on  the 
farm  as  was  being  paid  in  the  eastern  pai  t  of  our  State  by  the  factory  operators,  who 
bought  milk  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  raised  the  cream  in  their  factories.  During  the 
summer,  in  Delaware  county,  Iowa.  200  miles  east  of  us,  farmers  who  put  in  their  labor  of 
hauling  milk  to  the  creamery,  received  flfty-flve  to  seventy  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Average,  say  sixty-flve  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  At  the  same  time  our  farmers  were 
receiving  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  for  the  cream  alone,  sixty  to  sixty-four  cents. 
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These  flinires  are  approximate:  but  when  It  is  taken  into  account  that  under  this  new 
system  we  can  grather  in  under  one  mana«:ement  a  large  number  of  patrons,  scattered 
over  the  wide  area  named,  the  economic  advantages  are  apparent 

For  a  sparsely  settled  country,  it  is  the  best  system  that  can  be  adopted.  It  enablef«  the 
farmers  to  retain  their  skim  milk  on  the  farm,  in  good  condition  for  feeding  their  calves. 

This  is  a  very  important  item  with  our  farmers  in  Iowa.  Largo  tracts  of  vacant  land 
adjoin  nearly  all  our  Northwestern  Iowa  farms,  over  which  cattle  may  range  at  will,  free 
of  cost  to  the  owners.  The  profits  from  the  annual  increase  of  stock  are  very  large.  To> 
attempt  the  introduction  of  any  system  out  in  this  part  of  Iowa,  which  would  require  the 
hauling  of  the  skim  milk  off  the  farm,  would  be  a  very  difficult  task. 

Having  no  Interest  in  cans  or  creameries  of  any  kind.  I  simply  state  the  two  essential 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  farmer  in  going  into  this  new  system  of  dairying.  1st.  The 
saving  of  labor,  not  having  to  leave  his  grain  farming  to  haul  his  milk  to  a  distant  factory. 
2d.    The  retaining  his  skim  milk  in  good  condition  on  his  farm  for  his  calves. 

To  the  factory^perator.  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  are  not  so  great  as  to  the 
farmer.  But  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  must  be  first  con- 
sidered.   He  is  the  one  to  be  cared  for  and  catered  to  in  the  long  run. 

In  order  to  make  the  new  system  a  success,  the  patron  must  be  honest,  and  must  not 
conspire  with  cream  gatherers  to  defraud  the  factory,  or  practice  any  of  those  petty  dodgea 
we  have  had  to  meet  in  our  short  experience. 

I  don't  want  to  go  before  Illinois  farmers  and  dairymen  to  vent  my  spleen,  or  make  any 
complaint  about  Iowa  farmers;  but  I  would  say  that  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  encourage  by  word  and  deed  any  legitimate  creamery  enterprise,  wherever  started. 

My  efforts  have  been  by  many  derided,  and  my  motives  impugned.  From  the  first  I  was 
told  we  cou|d  not  make  good  butter  out  of  our  wild  or  natural  prairie  grass,  and  also  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  cream  what  it  is  worth,  and  send  men  around  to  collect  it. 
Both  of  these  obstacles  we  have  overcome.  Our  butter  has  been  shown  at  Elgin  in 
October,  and  was  declared  of  as  good  quality  as  your  average  creamery;  and  as  to  giving- 
enough  for  cream,  we  have  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  inch  or  guage  on 
Mr.  Fairlamb*s  can  since  starting. 

I  consider  that  Mr.  Fairlamb's  invention  will  be  to  dairymen  in  the  wilds  of  the  west 
what  Robert  Fulton's  invention  was  to  navigation  in  the  east  By  adopting  Mr.  Fairlamb's 
plan,  new  settlers  on  our  prairies  can  combine  and  start  creameries  everywhere  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  an  assurjpd  patronage  of  I.OUO  cows.  They  can  afford  to  nay  a  first-class 
butter  maker  to  manage  for  them,  and  if  they  will  all  be  honest  and  cordially  cooperate  to- 
gether, they  can  make  iust  as  good  butter  under  this  new  creamery  system  in  the  plains 
of  Iowa  or  Southern  Minnesota  as  can  be  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  don't  want  to  advocate  this  system  for  Illinois  or  the  older  settled  portions  of  our 
country;  but  for  the  new  settlers  on  our  prairies,  for  the  pioneers  of  the  genuine  dairy- 
men. I  cordially  endorse  thin  system  as  being  a  wonderful  step  in  advance  over  the  aver- 
age home-made  butter-making  system. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Wanzer,  of  Elgin,  read  the  following  paper: 


WHAT  ADVANTAGE,  IF  ANY,  HAS  THE    SYSTEM  OF   aATHBBING  THE  CBEAM  OVEB  THE  OBDI- 
NABY  METHOD  OF  BUTTEB-MAKING? 

This  system  of  cream  gathering,  or  what  is  more  properly  called  the  Fairlamb  system* 
is  comparatively  new,  and  all  of  Its  benefits  have  not  yet  been  brought  out  and  we  feel  at 
a  disadvantage  when  comparing  this  with  other  plans,  better  established.  As  yet  this 
plan  has  shown  to  better  advantage  in  the  newer  settlements  of  the  we^t.  where  stock 
raising  has  been  one  of  the  first  points  looked  after.  In  fact  it  has  become  a  necessity  to 
them.  So  well  has  it  worked  in  the  newer  dairy  districts,  that  the  older  are  now  inquiring 
after  it,  and  in  many  places  the  plan  is  already  superseding  the  older  methods  of  butter- 
making.  There  are  now  six  creameries  within  forty  miles  of  Elgin  being  successfully 
operated  upon  this  plan,  all  taking  the  plape  of  the  old  plans  of  butter  and  cheese  making 
together.  This  plan,  we  think,  will  yet  show  dairymen  ho\«to  get  more  good  butter  and 
less  poor  skim  cheese.  There  has  been  enough  already  developed  in  this  system  to  satisfy 
all  that  when  compared  with  the  old  way  of  making  butter  at  home,  the  results  are  simply 
grand,  taking,  as  it  does,  the  cream  from  the  farmer's  door,  releasing  him  of  the  labor  of 
makinfiT  the  butter  as  well  as  the  expense  of  bringing  about  them  those  conveniences 
requisite  to  make  even  a  fair  quality  of  butter,  always  paying  him  as  much  for  the  cream 
that  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  as  the  butter  would  fetch  after  being  made,  and  pay- 
ing cash  instead  of  store  pay.  The  manufacturer,  with  his  improved  appliances  forgather- 
ing, churning  and  working,  converts  the  cream  into  an  article  for  the  export  trade,  virtu- 
ally bringing  the  most  obscure  farmer  of  the  distant  west,  with  his  two  or  three  cows,  right 
into  competition  with  his  more  favored  neighbor,  who  may  chance  to  live  near  the  great 
diary  centres  of  Elgin  or  Dundee,  and  instead  of  having  to  relv  upon  a  home  trade,  on 
account  of  the  low  grade  of  his  goods  can  have  the  whole  world  for  his  customers.  Now. 
at  this  age  of  dairying  it  would  be  folly  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  new  and 
old  w^ay.  unless  we  can  show  money  in  favor  of  our  plan.  There  is  no  argument  so  good 
among  men.  and  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  dairymen  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  my  comparison  I  will  try  and  show  where  the  dollars  come  in. 

To  the  private  dairyman  we  say  we  will  give  you  as  much  for  your  cream  as  good  dairy 
butter  is  worth  in  the  market  and  furnish  you  cans  to  set  your  milk  in  that  will  produce 
one-eighth  more  cream  than  you  can  get  off  your  pans.   For  instance,  the  farmer  that 
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makes  eight  pounds  of  butter  per  day  throuffb  the  year,  one  cow  will  give  him  nine 
pounds  per  day.  amounting  to  3G5  pounds  in  tne  year  at  25  cents  per  pound— $91.25.  In 
addition  to  this,  his  skimmed  milk  is  left  sweet  instead  of  sour  to  feed  young  stock  upon, 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  caring  for  or  even  skimming 
the  cream. 

Now.  when  we  come  to  compare  this  system  with  the  so-called  associated  dairying,  we 
may  haye  b  more  difficult  task  to  figure  the  dollar  on  the  side  of  the  Fairlamb  plan:  and. 
as  this  convention  wants  solid  facts,  and  nothing  else,  we'll  make  the  comparison,  draw- 
ing somewhat  from  our  own  experience  in  both  branches  of  butter- making,  and  some- 
what upon  the  experience  of  others.  First,  we  would  say  to  the  farmer  that  has  no  taste 
for  diversified  farming,  and  wants  an  excuse  to  go  to  the  town  or  factory  every  morning, 
that  some  of  the  items  entering  into  our  calculations  will  figure  for  naught  The  farmer 
carrying  milk  to  the  creamery  expects,  if  he  has  not  already  sold.  $1.50  per  100  pounds  for 
six  months,  commencing  with  October  1.  Let  us  see  what  this  farmer  would  nave  done 
had  he  sold  cream  instead  of  milk.  First,  he  would  have  got  four  and  a  half  guages  of 
cream  to  the  100  pounds  of  milk.  This  cream,  at  the  average  paid  in  Northern  Illinois  (27 
cents),  would  havd  brought  $1.22:  value  of  skimmed  milk  per  100  pounds,  25  cents;  cost  of 
carrying  milk  to  creamery  per  100  pounds.  10  cents— leaving  7  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor 
of  selling  cream.  In  the  item  of  carrying  milk  to  the  factory.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded 
that  10  cents  is  about  what  it  is  worth  to  carry  milk  the  average  distance.  In  the  matter 
of  fixing  a  price  upon  the  skimmed  milk  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  for  differen(|e. 
and  without  experimental  tests  to  guide  us  in  this  matter,  we  arrive  at  conclusions  some- 
what from  our  own  experience,  and  largely  from  the  experience  of  others.  Many  dairy- 
men of  Knox  county.  Ifl..  will  tell  you  that  100  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  are  worth  as  much 
as  a  bushel  of  corn  to  feed— not  to  feed  alone,  but  as  one  explained  by  supposing  a  case. 
He  said:  "If  I  had  twenty  stock  hogs  to  fatten,  and  100  bushels  of  com  to  feed,  then  I 
would  think  that  I  were  making  money  to  exchange  20  bushels  of  my  corn  for  2.000  pounds 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  feed  them  the  80  bushels  of  corn  with  the  2.000  pounds  of  milk.  I  am 
sure  I  could  make  more  pork,  and  in  less  time  than  I  should,  to  have  fed  the  whole  100 
bushels  of  com  with  water."  Another  said:  "I  am  milking  fifteen  cows,  and  raising 
twelve  of  my  best  calves.  I  take  about  two-thirds  of  the  skimmed  milk  together  with 
some  oil  meal,  and  raise  calves  that  make  as  good  yearlings  as  those  of  my  neighbors, 
who  let  their  calves  suck  the  cows.  The  other  one-third  of  the  milk  I  feed  to  six  brood 
sows,  with  an  average  of  six  pigs  each.  And  by  this  mode  of  management  I  think  my 
milk  worth  30  cents  per  100  pounds."  My  individual  experience  leads  me  to  place  the  price 
of  skimmed  milk  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  when  used  to  feed  young  stock.  It  will  re 
conceded  by  all  that  in  order  to  give  calves  or  pigs  the  proper  start  in  life,  they  must  have 
milk.  These  calculations  would  place  the  dollar  on  the  Fairlamb  side.  These  conclu- 
sions anticipate  good  management  in  all  the  details  of  the  gathered  cream  plan,  and  so 
does  it  need  close  management  in  the  butter  and  cheese  factory  to  wring  out  $1.50  per  100 


operate  creameries  upon  this  new  system.  Some  of  us  can  go  back  in  memory  to  the 
early  successes  and  failures  in  inaugufating  and  perfecting  systems  whereby  an  article 
of  butter  and  cheese  could  be  made  in  this  section  of  the  west  that  might  be  accepted  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  And  some  of  us  have  lived  to  see  the  blush  mantle*  the  cheek 
of  those  who  predicted  that  it  could  never  be  done.  Then  we  looked  to  the  east  for  guid- 
ance—tO-day  they  come  to  us  asking  how  it  is  done.  Bo  we  would  say  to  thosethat  snake 
their  heads  and  look  wise,  when  looking  over  this  new  departure,  hold  on.  Before  you 
know  it  your  neighbor  will  have  distanced  you  in  your  self-conceit,  as  many  of  us  that 
bore  the  burden  of  opening  up  this  new  country  to  the  dairy  interest  have  seen  others 
left  far  in  the  back  ground,  oecause  to  lend  encouragement  to  us  in  that  early  day  was  in 
some  way  to  conflict  with  their  present  arrangements.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  wnerever 
the  gathered- cream  system  has  come  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  associated  dai- 
rying and  has  failed,  the  causes  have  been  traced  directly  to  mismanagement  Good 
butter  can  and  must  be  made  upon  this  plan,  and  in  order  to  do  this  all  the  details  con- 
nected therewith  must  be  attended  to.  aild  when  understood,  are  no  more  complicated 
than  in  other  systems.  Of  the  170  creameries  running  in  the  United  Htates  using  the 
Fairlamb  cau  alone,  ninety  per  cent  of  these  are  a  pronounced  success.  The  fourteen 
creameries  under  our  care  tne  past  season,  although  the  first  season,  in  every  instance 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  proprietors,  and  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  these  started  late  in  the  season,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  over  800,000 pounds 
of  butter  made  in  them,  and  all  selling  fully  up  to  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  prices. 

The  late  exhibition  of  butter,  made  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  11,000  pounds  were 
shown,  made  from  cream,  gathered  from  the  Fairlamb  can  alone,  has  gone  far  to  dispel 
the  feeling  among  butter  dealers  and  consumers  that  good  butter  could  not  be  made 
from  this  plan.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  gathered  cream  butter,  when  made  by 
competent  butter  makers,  has  brought  the  very  highest  prices  in  all  the  eastern  markets, 
will  do  much  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  system.  There  is  another  phase  connected 
with  this  plan  of  dioirying.  It  admits  of  a  greater  range  in  farming.  We  need  more 
diversified  farming;  the  milking  of  cows  alone,  as  is  now  practiced  In  our  larger  dairy 
districts,  seems  to  narrow  down  the  chances  of  profits,  whilst  the  raising  of  stock  and 
other  laudable  and  healthful  forms  of  farming  would  not  only  increase  the  chances  of 
gain,  but  put  the  farmers'  boys  in  a  way  to  become  acquainted  with  more  than  one  agri- 
cultural pursuit,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  instead  of  narrowing  down  the  mind. 

Besides  this,  the  Fairlamb  system  would  give  each  dairyman  the  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing his  own  cows,  instead  of  filling  up  the  waste  by  going  out  among  those  that  follow 
this  form  of  dairying,  and  taking  up  with  the  culls  of  their  herds.  The  tendency  of  the 
associated  forms  of  dairying  being  to  lower  instead  of  elevate  the  standard  of  their 
herds. 
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In  coDelasion.  I  would  say  thmt  I  beliere  that  Mr.  Fairlamb  has  gLxen  to  the  worid  a 
sjBtem  for  making  batter,  when  perfected,  that  is  destined  to  reToIntionixe  the  whole 
batter- makincr  plans  of  the  worl<i.  and  I  believe  the  day  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  as 
strange  to  find  a  cham  or  milk  pan  in  the  dairyman's  boose,  as  it  is  now  to  find  the 
spinnlniT  wheel  and  loom  in  the  wool-grower's  home. 

At  the  concloBion  of  the  aboTe  paper,  the  convention  adjourned 
to  1  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  1  P.  M.,  and  the  question 
under  consideration  at  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  resumed. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Buell,  of  Bock  Falls,  read  the  following  paper: 

WHAT  AOTAXTAGE.  IF  AST.  HAS  THE   ST8TEX   OF   OATHKBIKO    CKKAM    OTIS  THS  OSDIKART 
METHOD  OF  BITTTEB  MAKING? 

This  is  a  question  in  dairy  economics,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  approach  its  dis- 
cufesion  in  a  partisan  waj.  I  feel  qaite  willing  to  allow  those  who  have  fixed  opinions  on 
the  subject,  or  even  prejudices,  to  enjoy  them  undlstarbed.  I  have  no  proprietary  in- 
tere^tA  involved,  no  schemes  pecuniary  or  other  interest  to  advance,  and  I  shall  offer  the 
few  tbin^  I  have  to  say  in  the  spirit  ot  disinterestedness,  but  with  the  wish  that  what  is 
most  for  the  Interest  and  prosperity  of  the  masses  engacred  in  dairy  industry  may  pre- 
vail. The  older  methods  of  butter  making?  have  been  very  thoroughly  discussed  at  con- 
ventions and  by  the  prens  during  the  last  ten  years.  Their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
may  be  regarded  as  well  understood.  There  is  little  need,  therefore,  of  reference  to 
them,  and  we  can  give  our  attention  to  facts,  figures  and  other  considerations  pertainiiig 
to  the  new  method,  leaving  our  hearers  to  make  their  own  comparisons. 

The  first  advantage  which  may  be  named  for  this  method  of  butter  making  is  that  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  those  neighborhoods  in  which  the  dairies  are  small  and  the  terri- 
tory desirable  to  be  covered,  large.  Indeed,  no  other  system  of  dairying  is  practicable 
in  such  a  case.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a  cream  gathering  creamery  can  cover  a 
region  of  eight  to  ten  miles  radius,  with  reasonable.  If  not  maximum  success.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  in  mammoth  creameries  sustained  by  the  long  transportation  of  cream 
—transportation  by  relays  of  teams,  perhaps,  consuming  much  time  and  producing  over 
much  agitation  of  the  cream  in  transportation.  Such  enterprises  I  should  expect  on 
general  principles  to  fall  of  the  highest  success.  The  area  named,  however,  can  be  cov- 
ered  by  cream  gathering  teams,  which  will  deliver  their  loads  without  transfer  and  in 
good  order.  Such  teams  can  pick  up  cream  at  farm  houses  in  even  so  small  quantities  as 
three  to  five  inches  a  day  to  advant4we.  Indeed,  then,  three  to  ten  cow  dairies  are  rela- 
tively most  benefited,  probably,  by  this  system,  and  it  makes  possible  a  mixed  system  of 
profitable  farming,  of  which  dairying  Is  a  part  It  does  not  necessitate  large  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  dairyman,  nor  require  special  skill,  beyond  what  the  proper  care  of  milk 
and  the  suitable  feeding  and  care  of  stock  require.  A  few  farm  dairies  have  turned  out 
an  exquisite  product,  but  in  general  the  farm  dairies  «re  the  source  of  the  most  of  our 
poor  butter.  The  result  of  this  system  to  this  class  of  farmers  has  baen  to  greatly 
increase  their  income  from  their  herds,  and  thereby  to  multiply  their  profits,  while  at  the 
same  time  materially  lessening  their  labor.  The  success  of  the  system  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  has  been  most  marked,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  without  exceptions, 
giving  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  My  own  experience  with  this  method  happens  to 
have  occurred  under  precisely  these  circumstances,  and  wo  give  in  this  connection  the 

f prices  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for  cream  during  the  current  year:  January.  23c.  an 
nch  making  a  pound  of  butter;  February.  24c.:  March.  22c.:  April.  2lV$22c.;  May.  I&dlSc.; 
June.  16c.:  July.  15(fl^l6c.;  August.  17(g-20c.;  September.  22@25c.:  October. 26c.:  November. 
26(«^.28c.;  December.  28c.  Relatively  to  the  market  price  of  butter  a  larger  price  was  paid 
duringXhe  warmer  season  of  the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  expense  of  gathering  was 
less,  the  expense  of  selling  less,  and  especially  the  yield  of  butter  per  unit  of  measure,  or 
inch,  was  better— the  cold  weather  bringing  serious  shortage  of  yield  per  inch,  a  matter 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  of  DOth  manufacturer  and  dairyman. 

Second.  A  creamery  situated  amidst  large  dairies  would  enjoy  advantages  much 
superior  to  those  in  the  case  above  described.  The  labor  and  expense  of  gathering 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  The  circumstances  of  cream-raising  could  be  and  naturally 
would  be  more  perfectly  controlled,  so  as  to  give  the  best  quality  of  product  Indeed, 
where  butter-making  alone  Is  the  object,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
very  best  mode  of  butter-making.  I  have  In  mind  a  creamery  for  the  making  of  butter 
alone,  managed  on  the  milk-carrying  plan  by  associated  farmers,  which  I  am  told  by 
different  persons  connected  with  It,  is  being  compelled  to  change  to  the  cream-gathering 
plan  or  lose  its  oustomers.  Thia  occurs  where  complete  harmony  prevails,  and  where 
success  according  to  the  system  has  been  considered  achieved,  when  the  object  is  to 
make  good  butter  and  poor  cheese  In  addition  from  the  name  milk.  M  course  another 
element  comes  In.  This  presents  a  tough  subject  In  more  than  one  sense.  Our  Conven- 
tions may  very  properly  discuss  It  In  the  future  as  In  the  past  but  the  whole  business 
will  ultimately  turn  upon  the  question  of  profit  and  loss,  In  a  commercial  way.  But  it 
may  fairly  be  submitted  In  this  connection  whether  the  value  of  the  skimmed  milk,  and 
that  usually  skimmed  sweet,  would  not  more  than  over-balance  the  profits  of  making 
and  selling  a  poor  cheese.    I  am  not  prepared  to  give  precise  results  of  my  own  experi- 
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enoe  in  the  feedioff  of  skim  milk,  but  taking  ttie  evidence  of  others  it  may  be  rated  at  not 
less  than  2U  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  when  skillfully  used  as  a  part  ration  for  young 
stock,  either  calves,  piers  or  colts,  its  value  is  far  above  this.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite 
positively  convinced,  that  the  sweet  skimmed  milk  is  of  Considerable  more  value  than 
the  sour  swill  which  would  come  from  the  factory. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  cream- 
gathering  business  is  in  its  infancy.  The  best  modes  in  many  particulars  have  not  yet 
been  found  out.  or  when  found  out.  have  not  generally  been  adopted.  The  business  is  in 
an  experimental  state,  and  it  has  yet  to  carry  the  load  which  inexperienced  beginners, 
unskilled  manufacturers,  and  those  operating  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  are  lay- 
ing upon  it  Even  the  unit  of  measure,  for  measuring  cream,  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
upon— the  quantity  taken  by  different  parties  using  different  apparatus,  varying  not  less 
than  10  per  cent,  probably  in  extreme,  if  not  more.  Most  of  the  cream  gathered  has 
been  transported  in  cans  of  various  sizes,  liable  to  the  extremes  and  hurtful  effects  of 
cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer.  The  experience  of  the  last  year  indicates  that  these 
will  ultknatelv  be  displaced  by  an  anti-heating  and  anti-freezing  tank,  which  will 
•deliver  the  cream  without  change  of  condition.  When  these  improvements  in  details 
are  complete,  as  I  believe  they  are  destined  to  be,  and  economic  questions  relating  to  the 
industry  become  settled  on  business  principles.  I  anticipate  not  only  a  greatly  increased 
firrowth.  but  increased  and  satisfactory  profits  to  all  concerned.  When  that  time  comes 
the  cost  of  gathering  will  not  exceed  one  cent  a  pound  of  butter  in  summer,  and  one  and 
a  half  cents  or  two  cents  in  winter.  The  expense  of  manufacturing  will  not  be  more  than 
one-half  that  of  making  butter  from  gathered  milk,  and  the  capital  invested  in  buildings 
and  fixtures  will  be  correspondingly  less. 

The  quality  of  the  product  will  be  as  good  as  can  possibly  be  made  from  the  milk  of 
different  herds.  The  strife  among  dairymen  will  not  be  to  produce  the  most  possible  of 
milk,  regardless  of  quality ;  but  to  produce  the  most  and  best  cream.  The  effect  in  improv- 
ing the  character  of  our  butter  dairy  herds,  will  be  most  marked  and  beneficial;  but  on 
this  quite  important  point  I  will  not  take  time  to  dwell. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say.  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Fairlamb.  who  devised  this 
system,  and  put  it  into  practical  execution,  is  worthy  of  all  honor  and  fame,  and  both  will 
be  secured  to  him,  together  with  the  gratitude  of  the  masses  of  dairy  farmers.  I  predict 
that  within  ten  years,  four  out  of  five  pounds  of  the  butter  product,  which  reaches  the 
great  dairv  markets,  will  be  made  according  to  this  system.  While  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  individual  dairyman,  who  has  already  built  up  a  reputation  for  producing  fine  goods, 
has  any  special  personal  interest  in  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  dairy  ousiness  in 
this  country,  which  will  inevitably  accompany  the  success  of  this  system,  coupled  as  it 
will  be  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  greatpastoralreglonsof  the  west,  still  the  disin- 
terested and  benevolentlydisposed  are  watching,  and  noting  the  progressive  development 
of  the  great  natural  industries  of  this  country  with  much  interest.  While  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  public  health,  public  morality,  business  prosperity  and  the  general 

f>ublic  good,  to  suppress  hurtful  adulterations  of  food  of  all  kinds,  and  of  butter  and  cheese 
n  particular,  by  the  intervention  of  law,  I  regard  the  cheap  and  abundant  production  of 
good  butter  the  best  remndy  of  all.  This  I  believe  will  be  the  only  effectual  and  abiding 
remedy.  If  our  great  dairy  industry  could  be  allowed  to  develop  under  the  fostering 
infiuences  of  the  great  natural  advantages  for  production  which  this  country  possesses, 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  our  dairy  products  could  find  their  natural 
outlets  untrammeled  with  commercial  restrictions,  which  delusive  theories  of  protection 
and  monopolistic  influences  impose  upon  our  foreign  commerce.  I  should  expect  to  see 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  together  with  other  branches,  increase  to  a  magni- 
tude not  now  dreamed  of  by  the  most  extravagant  prognostioator  of  events.  As  it  is.  it 
will  keep  pace  with  the  other  branches  of  agricultural  b.bor,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
oreator  has  given  this  country  pre-eminent  advantages,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  dairymen 
of  our  own  State  in  the  vanguard  of  those  adopting  improved  methods,  and  receiving  cor- 
respondingly increased  profits  for  their  industry,  intelligence  and  enterprise, 

C.  S.  Kilbourne,  of  Elgin,  was  also  assigned  to  this  topic,  but  pre- 
pared no  paper.  He  spoke,  however,  briefly,  bnt  said  he  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter ;  yet,  from  observations,  did  not  believe  the 
system  practical  for  Northern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wanzer's  paper  drew  out  many  questions ;  especially  from  the 
producers  of  milk,  who  inquired  among  themselves  to  know  if  they, 
who  were  delivering  the  milk  at  the  factories,  were  getting  all  out 
of  the  milk  there  was  in  it.  The  discussion  was  prolonged  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  nearly  all  in  the  room ;  some  favoring  the  system, 
some  a  trifle  skeptical  and  others  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chair  at  this  juncture  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to 
Teceive  Governor  Cullom,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  depot:  H.  E.  Hunt, 
George  P.  Lord  and  E.  M.  Patrick. 

The  convention  now  proceeded  to  transact  miscellaneous  business, 
and  the  first  was  the  presentation  of  the 
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tbeasurbr's  bbpobt. 

B.  M.  Patrick,  in  account  with  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Association: 

March  8. 1880.  to  cash  received  from  Dr.  Teflft $24  60 

Dec.  17.      **  *•  "  •*    56 members 66  (¥► 

••     **      *•  •*  **  ••    Donations 6  5*> 

Jan.27,1881,  "  **  **    Dr.  Teflft.  balance 2Q  on 

$107  0(r 

CONTBA. 

March  8, 1880.  by  cash,  per  Anderson $18  75 

Dec.l7,      ••  "      ••  Dr.  Pratt 10  00 

"    *•       ••  ••      '•  Hall  rent 12  Ofr 

March  2, 1881.  sent  Dr.  Teflft  balance 66  25 

$107  99 

On  motion,  received  and  adopted. 

SBCBETABY'S  BEPOBT. 

Your  Secretary  came  into  office  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible  issued  the  annual  report,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 
The  report  speaks  for  itself.  During  the  year  just  closed  the  Secretary  has  conducted  a 
large  amount  of  correspondence;  not  alone  with  the  members  and  prominent  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  dairy  industry,  but  with  the  Governor,  members  of  the  State  Le^slature.. 
and  last,  but  not  least,  with  the  Minister  resident  at  Washinjgrton  from  the  Areentine- 
Bepublic.  who.  having  heard  of  Illinois  and  her  dairy  and  cattle  interests,  sought  infor- 
mation from  this  Association:  to  lay  before  his  government  During  the  year  Iliave  ex- 
pended for  stationery,  postage,  postal  cards  and  telegrams.  $1.78.  which  amount  is  due 
from  the  Association.  Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  P.  MoGLINCY,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  Secretary's  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
the  amount  due  for  stationery,  etc.,  was  ordered  paid. 

C.  C.  Buell  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Sterling.  He  said  they  had 
ample  railway  facilities,  and  hotel  accommodations,  and  a  lively 
interest  would  be  shown  by  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  that 
section. 

S.  W.  Kingsley  moved  to  accept  the  invitation,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

George  P.  Lord  deplored  the  fact  that  there  were  no  reliable 
statistics  of  dairy  products,  and  the  dairy  interests  did  not  receive 
enough  attention  from  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  and 
country.  In  illustrating,  he  quoted  from  Chicago  papers,  which,  he 
said,  were  subsidized,  to  the  effect  that  dairymen  were  making  sa 
much  butter  and  cheese  that  the  market  would  be  overstocked  this 
winter.  When  this  statement  was  made  butter  was  36  cents  a 
pound ;  now  it  is  45 ;  which  shows  that  the  writer  caijae  as  near  the 
truth  as  a  man  could  in  shooting  around  a  tree  with  a  gun.  He 
showed  that  the  statement  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  price  of  butter  and  cheese.  He  moved  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to   procure  reUable  and  full  statistics  of  trade. 

Secretary  McGlincy  seconded  the  motion  and,  in  doing  so,  said 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  collect  statistics  from  members  of  the 
Elgin  Board*  of  Trade,  so  as  to  show  what  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  producing  butter  and  cheese. 

Others  followed,  showing  the  need  of  this,  and  commenting  se- 
verely upon  the  lack  of  information  about  business  in  the  State  and 
country,  and  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  did  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  the  committee. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  paper: 

FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

BY  T.  H.  OLBNN,  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  growth  of  the  export  trade  In  butter  and  cheese  of  this  country  is  steady  and  en- 
ooura«infir.  In  1878  the  exports  of  butter  were  23.000.000  pounds,  and  in  1880.  2S.000.000 
pounds.  Durinsr  the  latter  year  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone.  40.00t».000  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  125,(HK).000  pounds  in  the  afffirregate  to  all  foreign  ports.  The  following  table 
gives  the  quantities  in  pounds  of  cheese  exported  from  the  single  port  of  New  York: 

Same  time 

Total.  last  year. 

Liverpool 61, 895. 760  64,271,007 

London 11,112,068  8.883.361 

Glasgow 18,198.262  15.270.139 

Bristol 7,2e7,l.'06  9,771,070 

Cardiff 238,088  932.960 

Hull 1.107,076  250,141 

Newcastle 719.492  509.819 

Havre 120,980 

Hamburg ...       951.670  119,250 

Bremen 42,942  575.480 

Other  portd 2.461.519  1,715.850 

Total 108.874.187         102.290,370 

The  total  export  of  butter  for  the  same  period  this  year,  and  to  nearly  the  same  ports, 
was  14,549,773  pounds— a  slight  falling  off  from  the  quantity  exported  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1880. 

Another  item  may  also  possess  an  interest  to  dairymen  in  this  connection,  and  that  is. 
that  the  shipments  of  oleomargarine  from  New  York  for  the  same  time  aggregated  4.220.  - 
573  pounds,  but  for  the  corresponding  time  last  yearthey  were5,999,036.  "Oleomargarine" 
does  not  seem  to  be  In  quite  as  good  odor  with  foreigners  this  year  as  last.  What  the 
entire  exports  of  dairy  goods  for  the  year  will  be,  of  course,  cannot  now  be  definitely 
given,  but  that  a  considerable  increase  over  former  years  has  occurred  is  now  certain. 
And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  imita  ions  or  spurious  articles— as  olemargarine. 
butterine,  suine.  etc— have  entered  into  competition  with  genuine  butter. 

Before  referring,  especially  to  the  opportunities  presented  for  cultivating  foreign  mar- 
kets, let  us  briefly  consider  the  home  consumption  of  cheese.  The  cheese  product  of  the 
United  States  per  annum,  is  about  400. 000. 000  pounds,  and,  as  stated  above,  we  send  abrofikl 
about  125, 000. 0(H)  pounds  annually,  which  leaves  275,000.000  pounds  as  the  quantity  con- 
sumed at  home.  England  has  a  population  of  25.000.000.  and  her  annual  consumption, 
according  to  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  is  over  500, 000. 000  pounds,  or  20  pounds  per  capita.  To 
consume  our  entire  annual  product  at  home,  would  only  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds 
per  capita.  Mr.  Willard  is  also  authority  for  saving  (and  you  know  his  is  high  and  reliable 
authority),  that  if  we  use  cheese  as  freely  in  this  country  as  it  is  eaten  in  England,  our 
annual  consumption  would  require  one  thousand  million  pounds.  It  is,  then,  of  much 
importance  that  our  cheese-makers  shall  study  the  home  market,  or  study  the  most  feasi- 
ble measure  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  cheese  at  home.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  consumption  is  increasing,  and  that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has 
been  augmented  from  12,  (H)0,  ooo  to  16, 000.  ooo  pounds  annually.  But  this  increase  is  due  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  rapid  influx  of  a  foreign  population.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  stream  of  foreign  immigration  is  gained  by  the  statement  recently  published  from  the 
statistics,  that  179.743  Germans  arrived  during  the  nine  months  in  1881,  ending  with  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  of  all  nationalities  for  one  year  ending  July  31,  700, 000  arrived  taking  all  the 
ports  together.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  number  arriving  annually  will  decrease  for  some 
years  to  come. 

In  European  countries,  as  a  rule,  a  much  larger  amount  of  cheese  per  capita  is  consumed 
than  in  the  United  States.  Our  foreign  population  are  nearly  all  of  them  liberal  consum'^rs 
of  cheese.  They  would  probably  consume  quite  as  much  per  capita  in  America,  as  thev 
did  at  home,  if  the  kinds  and  quality  of  cheese  to  which  they  are  accustomed  were  at  hand. 
As  it  is,  they  consume  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  American  cheese,  but  if  the  articles 
that  have  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  their  diet  were  readily  obtained,  the  quantity  would 
be  vastly  increased.  Here,  then,  is  a  wide  fleld  for  extending  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
In  this  country.  Itisonlyto  a  very  limited  extent  that  cheese  resembling  any  of  the 
foreign  makes  can  be  found.  The  Cheddar  cheese  is  manufactured  almost  exclusively, 
and  while  much  more  of  that  standard  make  ought  to  be  consumed  here,  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  increase  the  cheese  product  of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
varieties.  The  immense  number  of  Germans  who  have  sought  homes  among  us,  and  are 
stlil  coming  in  an  increased  ratio,  suggests  the  manufacture  of  Limburger  and  Gmyere  to 
suit  tastes  that  have  been  acquired  in  the  "fatherland."  The  Hollander  looks  in  vain  for 
his  Edam  and  Gouda.  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  Swiss  encounters  his  Schweitzer  Ease. 
The  variety  may  be,  no  doubt,  profitably  increased  by  manufacturing  goods  suited  to  the 
taste  of  our  French  and  Italian  populations. 

But  the  consumption  of  cheese  by  our  native  population  might  be  largely  increased  if 
a  small  fine  cheese  was  in  the  market  The  bulk  of  the  best  cheeses  made  in  this  country 
is  sent  abread,  leaving  only  interior  goods  for  home  consumption,  aside  from  a  amaU 
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portion  of  the  flnflr  makes.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  consumption  of  cheese 
ut  home  will  materially  advance  under  this  state  of  thines.  Second  and  third  class  arti- 
cles of  cheese  are  not  the  kinds  that  our  people  desire,  out  that  they  would  take  kindly 
to  fine  cheeses  in  sizes  suited  to  their  wants  weighing  seven  or  eight  pounds  is  highly 
probable. 

A  steady  home  market  is  desirable  from  another  consideration.  Cheese  makers  know 
that  prices  in  England  (who  takes  65  per  cent  of  our  cheese  exports),  are  subject  to  great 
fluctuations,  which  necessarily  affect  prices  in  the  United  States.  If  a  home  demand  was 
created  which  approximated  the  annual  product  of  the  country,  there  would  be  much 
greater  securities  for  the  manufacturers. 

In  the  United  States,  where  our  population  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  and 
changing  and  new  industries  are  being  rapidly  developed,  it  is  Imperative  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  any  of  the  rural  industries  shall  be  on  the  alert,  keep  abreast  with  the 
age.  and  seize  upon  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  profitable  t)ursult  of  their  avoca- 
tions. The  cheese  Industry  presents  one  of  the  most  feasible  of  such  opportunities,  and 
our  dairy  friends  will  do  well  to  give  the  matter  their  attention. 

A  word  more  upon  that  branch  of  the  subject  relative  to  the  Influx  of  foreigners  to  our 
shores.  The  fact  may  well  be  emphasized  that  the  makes  of  cheese  In  this  country  should 
be  varied,  not  only  to  suit  the  wants  of  Americans,  but  to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  vast 
and  Increasing  Influx  of  foreigners  who  are  seeking  homes  among  us.  Foreign  fancy 
cheeses  are  now  Imported  to  the  amount  of  $660,000  per  annum.  It  we  can  produce  some 
or  most  of  these  varieties  so  that  they  are  equal  to  the  Imported  article,  we  may  even- 
tually flnd  an  outlet  for  large  quantities  of  cheese  other  than  Cheddars. 

The  best  way  to  cultivate  a  foreign  market  In  any  commodity  Is  to  ascertain  what  that 
market  requires,  and  supply  It  In  kind  and  quality  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  folly  to 
send  what  is  not  desired,  for  custom  and  prejudice  will  stand  In  the  way  of  profit  In  ven- 
tures of  this  kind,  however  good  an  article  may  be.  No  time  or  money  need  be  lost  in 
trying  to  educate  a  foreign  market,  save  by  slow  degrees.  Into  buying  something  differ- 
ent from  what  has  long  oeen  demanded.  The  success  of  the  English  In  selling  their 
manufactures  all  over  the  world  Is  due.  mainly,  to  finding  out  In  advance  what  was 
wanted.  A  description  of  some  Imported  cheeses  has  been  furnished  by  a  New  York 
dealer  In  them  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  Interest  you. 

England  produces  many  varieties.  Including  the  well-known  Stilton.  Cheddar.  Queen's 
Arms.  Cheshire.  Wiltshire.  Gloucester.  Leicester  and  Derby.  Stilton  cheese  is  manufac- 
tured chiefly  In  Leicestershire,  and  In  shape  is  like  a  cylinder,  ten  Inches  high  and  eight 
Inches  across:  It  Is  very  delicious,  and  worth  here  about  46  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale. 
Cheddar  Is  similar  to  our  factory  cheese,  and  Is  made  of  various  sizes,  generally  12 
Inches  wide  and  a  foot  high,  but  sometimes  larger,  and  weighs  from  «0  to  120  pounds. 
It  is  worth  35  cents.  Cheshire  and  Gloucester  are  also  flat  cheeses,  of  about  70  pounds 
each,  packed  two  in  a  case,  and  worth  now  29  cents  and  30  cents  per  pound  respectively^ 

From  France  we  have  the  Roquefort,  the  popular  after-dinner  cheese,  with  Its  greenish 
veins,  not  at  all  attractive  to  those  who  first  see  It  Roquefort  cheese  Is  made  from  the 
milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  principally  from  that  of  the  former,  which  are  of  the  celebrated 
Larzac  breed,  noted  for  their  unusually  large  udders.  The  cheeses  are  ripened  In  vaults 
constructed  In  the  limestone  caves  and  fissures  which  are  found  In  the  rocks  that  over- 
hang the  village  of  Roquefort  Tne  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  singular  kind  of  cheese 
can  only  be  obtained  by  ripening  in  these  vaults.  Each  cheese  weighs  about  five  pounds, 
and  Is  worth  35  cents  per  pound.  France  also  produces  many  other  kinds  of  fancy  cheese 
among  which  are  the  Camembert.  Pont  I'Eveque  and  fromage  de  Brie,  which  are  small, 
soft,  creamy  cheeses  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paste,  and  are  great  aids  to  digestion 
when  taken  after  a  heavy  dinner.  Camembert  is  imported  in  boxes  of  five  dozen  pieces, 
and  wholesales  at  $3.76  per  dozen:  Pont  I'Eveque  is  worth  $3.60  per  dozen,  while  fromage 
de  Brie,  which  comes  three  In  a  basket,  brings  $2.V5  per  piece.  Neufchatel,  commonly 
called  Bonbons,  are  worth  10  cents  per  piece,  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  so-called 
Neufchatel  cheese  made  here,  and  with  which  almost  every  one  Is  familiar,  owing  to  Its 
similarity  to  pot-cheese.  France  also  manufactures.  In  the  county  of  Doube.  on  the 
boundary  line  to  Switzerland,  a  Gruyere  cheese,  similar  to  the  delicious  Swiss  product, 
but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  the  latter. 

From  Switzerland  we  get  the  genuine  Gruyere  or  Swiss  cheese,  which  Is  usually  three 
feet  In  diameter,  and  weighs  about  150  pounds,  and  Is  Imported  in  tubs  containing  four 
cheeses.  It  sells  at  about  28  cents  per  pound.  Sapsago.  or  green  cheese.  In  shape  like  an 
Inverted  cup,  also  comes  from  Switzerland.  Each  cheese  weighs  half  a  pound,  and  is 
imported  in  casks  containing  from  250  to  400  pounds,  selling  In  a  wholesale  way  at  18  cents 

fter  pound.  The  small,  round  Edam  cheese.  In  shape  andTsize  like  a  cann6n  ball,  with  a 
hick  rind,  of  a  bright  red  color  on  the  outside,  comes  from  Holland,  and  is  worth  $11.50 
per  case  of  six.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  vessels  about  to  sail  on  long  voyages,  as  Its 
smooth,  tough  rind  resists  the  attacks  of  Insects  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Hol- 
lana  also  produces  the  Gouda  or  pategrasse,  which.  In  appearance.  Is  like  an  English 
dairy  cheese,  and  in  cases  of  six  cheeses,  brings  30  cents  per  pound.  Gouda  kosher. 
Gowsher  kaas,  is  also  from  Holland,  and  worth  34  cents  per  pound,  while  another  Holland 
cheese,  called  Leyder,  or  Comlnje  kaas,  is  only  valued  at  24  cents  per  pound. 

Parmesan  cheese,  the  only  kind  proper  to  cook  with  macaroni.  Is  Imported  from  Italy 
in  tubs  containing  four  or  five  large,  fiat,  round  cheeses,  which  are  called  loaves,  and  are 
worth  34  cents  per  pound.  Italy  also  sends  us  Roman  (formagglo  Roman)  at  28  cents. 
Strachlno  di  Gorgonzola  at  32  cents,  and  Cacclo  Cavallo  dl  Napoll  at  30  cents  per  pound. 
The  demand  for  the  different  kinds  of  foreign  cheese  Is  In  about  the  following  order,  the 
first-named  being  most  called  for,  and  so  on  In  gradually  lessening  quantities  In  the  order 
named:  Gruyere.  Edam.  Roquefort.  Brie.  Camembert  etc..  Stilton.  Parmesan,  and  Eng- 
lish Cheddar,  etc.  What  are  known  as  American  fancy  cheeses  are  Pineapple.  Little 
Champion.  Young  America.  Victoria,  and  English  dairy,  all  of  which  are  in  increased 
demand  in  this  country. 
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There  are  numerous  imitations  of  foreigm  cheese  made  in  the  United  States,  as,  for 
instance.  Swiss,  made  in  New  York.  Wihco.isin.  and  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  sells  for  18  cents 
per  pound;  Limburser.  made  in  Wisconsin.  New  York,  and  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  wholesale  at 
17^  cents  per  pound;  Muenster.  20  cents  per  pound;  fromage  de  Brie.  11.25  to  $1.40  per 
piece:  Neufchatol.  3H  to  4  cents  each ;  cream  cheese.  $2.60  per  box  of  one  dozen,  and  from- 
afi:e  d'lsigny.  $2.20  per  box  of  six  pieces.  All  of  these  cheeses  are  excellent  imitations  of 
the  imported,  and  as  they  are  made  by  the  same  process  as  abroad,  and  by  foreiiirn  work- 
men, they  will  no  doubt,  in  time,  supersede  the  imported  article  altogether;  in  fact,  Lim- 
burger  is  made  here  so  cheaply,  and  in  such  perfection,  that  its  importation  has  almost 
ceased,  while  some  has  already  been  exported  to  Europe.  This  Industry  of  making  new 
styles  of  cheese  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  exnected  that  the 
capacity  of  the  factories  now  in  operation  will  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  In 
fact,  there  are  new  factories  in  process  of  building;  one  at  Theresa.  N.  Y.,  will  cost,  when 
finished.  $15,000.  and  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  Limburger  cheese  alone,  the  entire 
product  of  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  consumed  at  home.  There  are.  however,  some 
foreign  cheeses  that  have  not  been  successfully  imitated  here,  and  they  are  Roquefort. 
Stilton.  Parmesan,  Camembert.  and  others. 

Now.  a  few  words  about  the  forelirn  markets  for  butter.  The  dairymen  of  this  countrv 
have,  if  they  will  only  properly  culitvate  it.  a  wide  field  for  their  dairy  products  in  Soutn 
America,  especially  in  Brazil.  A  number  of  the  Brazilian  states  or  provinces  and  towns 
consume  imported  butter  in  considerable  quantities,  some  of  which  is  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  by  far  the  prreatest  quantity— indeed  the  bulk  of  it— is  made  in  Europe.  Our 
bu!ter-dairymen  will  do  well  to  invi»stigat^  this  outlet  for  the  American  product,  ascertain 
what  is  required  by  the  taste  of  the  consumers,  and  fill  such  requirement  with  the  desired 
goods.  France  and  Denmark  supply  the  most  of  the  foreign  butter  consumed  in  Brazil, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  those  countries  are  ahead  of  our  own  intelligent 
dairymen  in  the  excellence  of  their  products. 

The  climate  of  Brazil  is  so  hot  that  few  persons  undertake  to  make  butter,  and  this  con- 
dition of  things  will  doubtless  continue  for  a  long  time  at  least. 

The  province  of  Santos  consumes  about  20.000  pounds  of  butter  per  month,  and  is  sup  " 
plied  principally  from  France.    It  is  sent  mostly  in  tins  of  1, 2. 4, 20  and  60  pounds.    In  Ri 
Grande  the  small  consumption  is  supplied  mostly  from  France.    Porto  Alegre.  which  con 
sumt's  some  6.000 pounds  monthly,  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  English;  out  the  French 
and  Danish  merchants  have  supplanted  them.    The  price  of  butter  in  tins  is  67  to  77  cents 
per  pound. 

The  butter  market  of  Bahia  is  of  considerable  extent.  The  annual  importation  is  some- 
thing over  1,200.000  pounds.  The  larger  part  of  this  is  French  butter,  a  small  part  English, 
some  Danish  and  some  American. 

InBiode  Janeiro  the  market  amounts  to  2,000.000  of  pounds  per  year,  which  was  formerly 
supplied  almost  wholly  by  England;  but  France  now  has  the  largest  share— about  1,200.- 
000  pounds:  Denmark  600  pounds:  and  the  United  States  and  other  countrie8200, 000  pounds. 
We  send  some  to  this  market  in  tins. 

Para  consumes  some  400, 000  pounds,  and  was  formerly  supplied  by  Ireland  with  butter 
too  much  salted;  but  Denmark  sent  a  better  article  in  tins;  and  during  the  past  few  years 
Normandy  has  sent  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  tins.  The  United  States  have  sent 
a  few  thousand  pounds. 

The  butter  made  in  Denmark  is  held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities 
How  it  is  made  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Milch  Zeitung,  the  method  given 
being  that  followed  at  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Denmark,  as  follows: 

The  special  aim  at  this  factory,  is  the  production  of  the  finest  quality  of  sweet  cream 
butter,  and  a  good,  not  too  lean  cheese :  a  large  quantity  of  milk  is  worked  up.  fifty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  instance,  in  the  week  ending  June  18.  The  cream  from  the  finest  skim- 
ming, taken  oflf  after  the  milk  has  stood  nine  or  ten  hours,  is  used  for  sweet  cream  butter, 
one  pound  of  such  butter  requiring  35.4  pounds  of  milk:  from  the  cream  of  subsequent 
skimming  a  small  quantity  of  sour  cream  butter  is  prepared:  taking  both  kinds  of  butter 
together.  31.2  pounds  of  milk  are  required  for  one  pound  of  butter.  To  cool  the  milk  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  tanks  in  which  the  milk  vessels  are  to  be  set  are  first  nearly  filled 
with  broken  ice  and  a  little  water:  the  milk  pails.'of  oval  form  and  holding  about  70  pounds 
each,  are  then  forced  down  into  thick  ice-pap:  in  forty-five  minutes  the  milk  falls  from  86 
to  68  degrees,  and  in  thirty  minutes  more  to  55  degrees;  when  skimmed  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  is  about  36  degrees. 

The  cream  is  heated  to  about  52  degrees  preparatory  to  churning:  in  winter  it  is  heated 
about  3  degrees  higher:  the  same  is  done  if  the  cows  have  been  fed  on  old  hay.  or  if  there 
has  been  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  beans  and  vetch  in  their  rations.  The  churn- 
ing occupies  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  minutes:  no  water  is  added  during  this  opera- 
tion, skimmed  milk  being  used  to  rinse  down  the  sides  of  the  churn;  the  butter  comes  in 
small  pellets,  like  pin  heads,  and  the  churning  is  stopped  at  this  point;  the  butter  is 
gathered  in  a  strainer,  and  kneaded  with  the  hands;  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  after  more  working  with  the  hands  the  butter  is 
made  un  into  five  pound  rolls  and  laid  in  an  ice  chest,  where  it  remains  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  cools  down  to  52  degrees  again,  when  it  is  finally  kneaded  with  the  butter  worker. 
Kneading  at  first  with  the  hands  is  preferred  because,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  buttermilk  is 
more  completely  work^-d  out.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  maintained  throughout  the 
factory,  and  scrupulously  careful  attention  is  required  to  the  details  of  the  management 
of  the  cream  and  Dutter,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  skilled  dairy  woman  who 
has  the  whole  in  charge.  The  product  of  the  factory  is  in  nearly  all  cases  ranked  as  first- 
class  by  the  Copenhagen  exporters,  whose  judgment  in  the  matter  is  held  in  extraordinary 
respect 
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A  larffe  amount  of  information  as  to  dair7  matters  in  foreign  countries  has  been  obtained 
through  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States,  which  is  serviceable  in  this  connection. 
Other  facts  reiatins  to  manasrement  and  methods  employed  in  important  dairy  districts 
in  foreign  countriesljnlffht  be  described,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  to 
which,  in  the  consideration  of  the  topics  found  on  your  programme,  this  paper  is  entitled, 
and  I  will  not  further  trespass  upon  your  time. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  7  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7 :16  p.  m.,  and  the  session 
•was  opened  by  a  song,  '*We  Come  Again  to  Greet  You,"  by  Prof. 
Quackenbush  and  his  Glee  Club. 

Miss  Eate  Price,  being  introduced,  read  the  following  essay : 

HOW  MUCH  ROOM  IS  THERE  ON  THE  FARM? 
BY  MISS  KATE  PBICB. 

Practically,  one's  estimation  of  the  amount  of  room  on  a  farm  depends  upon  what  kind 
of  room  one  wants.  An  artist  or  naturalist  might  find  ample  room  in  one  of  the  mountain- 
ous New  England  farms,  and  the  poet's  fancy  have  opportunity  for  exercise,  though  it  is 
said  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  sheep's  noses  while  they  are  cropping  the  grass  between 
the  rocks.  Such  a  farm  would  be  the  despair  of  any  but  a  New  England  farmer:  while  the 
Western  farmer  realizes  his  ideal  of  a  farm  (all  clear  room  for  agriculture)  on  the 

Srairies,  where  the  Eastern  farmer  would  have  to  learn  a  new  art.    But  either  on  the 
ew  England  or  prairie  farm,  one  attached  to  society  might  feel  lostin  desolation. 

If  one  might  select  a  farm  with  as  varied  advantages  as  possible,  say,  if  you  please,  a 
well-ordered  dairy  farm  with  a  surface  alike  satisfactory  as  to  scenery  and  grazing  land, 
and  situated  near  enough  to  the  railroads  to  enable  the  farmer  to  reach  the  markets  and 
social  life  of  civilization,  then  there  is  room  on  the  farm  for  artist,  naturalist,  poet,  man 
of  society,  or  the  farmer  who  combines  the  tastes  of  all  in  his  own  person. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  wanted  for  life  in  this  day.  Room  in  various  directions 
for  culture  is  demanded  by  all  classes  of  people,  to  an  extent  it  never  was  before.  The 
great  tendency  peems  to  be  to  regard  city  or  town  life  as  desirable,  and  to  think  the  farm 
has  not  room  for  the  education  and  the  tastes  developing  with  advancing  civilization. 
Certainly  the  perfection  of  polish  and  culture  is  only  reached  through  the  most  intelli- 
gent, appreciative  experience  in  both  country  and  city  life,  but  we  have  had  admirable 
examples  to  prove  that  there  is  room  for  us  on  the  farm  for  all  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment a  man  may  gain  in  his  own  or  other  countries.  Still,  young  America  thinks  there 
is  not  room  enough  on  the  farm  for  him.  Probably  few  farmers  would  dispute  him.  or 
care  to  keep  the  typical  young  American.    He  would  be  anything  but  profitable  to  keep. 

The  misfortune  of  the  young  generation  leaving  the  farm  is  very  greatly  and  generally 
regretted.  It  doubtless  is  an  old  suggestion  that  the  trouble  is,  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  not  taught  to  respect  the  farm  as  they  ought;  that  they  do  not  know  how  much 
room  there  is  on  it,  and  are  not  helped  to  develop  its  resources  of  education  for  them- 
selves. 

Of  course,  in  years  past.  boys,  cradled  in  hardships  and  reared  in  privation,  have  left 
the  farm,  developed  educated  men  In  mind,  men  fit  to  command,  fit  to  govern,  fit  to  serve 
the  world  gloriously,  as  many  familiar  names  in  American  history  testify.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the  farm  has  produced  men  with  such  characters  in 
all  the  poverty  of  pioneer  life,  that  the  way  to  make  sure  of  the  boys  amounting  to  any- 
thing is  to  give  them  as  hard  and  dry  a  life  as  can  be  got  on  the  farm. 

America  has  stuff  to  make  men  stout-hearted  enough  to  endure  any  hardship,  and  with 
brains  able  for  any  emergency.  None-the-less  can  America  produce  men  or  integrity 
and  sense  without  the  buffets  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  And  the  farm  is  the  place  that 
ought  to  produce  such  men;  they  are  needed  now  as  much  as  they  ever  were.  Nay,  It 
sometimes  takes  better  material,  in  the  Nation's  building,  to  endure  fair  weather  than 
stormy. 

The  younger  generations  know  that  civilization  has  traveled  a  mighty  distance  ahead 
for  them,  from  where  it  was  for  their  fathers.  And  if  they  cannot  get  enough  of  what 
seems  their  right  on  the  farm.  They  must  go  where  they  can;  and  go  they  will,  with  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  farm  and  farm  life,  which  is  an  equal  injury  to  themselves  and  soci- 
ety. No  where  should  civilization  show  forth  the  true  dignity  of  her  advance  plainer 
than  on  the  farm.  While  the  city  follows  her  advancing  steps  with  dissipation  and 
debasement  of  her  opportunities,  the  country  should  seize  and  conserve  her  gifts  in  their 
purity.   The  farm  has  room  for  everything  but  the  vices  attendant  upon  civilization. 

It  is  as  a  school- room  that,  perhaps,  the  farm  is  least  worthily  recognized.  To  send 
boys  and  girls  away  to  colleges  and  boarding  schools  is  not  usually  to  nelp  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  farm,  or  to  materially  fit  them  to  use  its  resources  for  education,  or  develop 
its  grander  possibilities  as  a  home. 

But  to  assist  them  to  as  much  of  an  education  on.the  farm,  and  from  the  farm,  as  pos- 
sible. That  is,  to  show  them  how  much  room  there  is  on  it.  and  to  compel  their  respect. 
And.  that  is  practical  preparation  for  a  practical  life. 
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The  farm  is  thei  natural  kindergarten,  where  the  little  ones  should  learn  order  and 
cleanliness  from  nature;  active,  intelligent  labor  from  the  insects;  arithmetic  from  the 
flowers:  the  elements  of  geometry  from  natural  objects,  and  the  musical  joy  of  birds. 

Delightful,  indeed,  would  be  their  lessons  in  geography  from  their  native  hills,  and 
vales  and  streams;  and  none  happier  than  the  instruotive  hours  of  child-life,  spent  in 
guiding  little  rills  in  channels,  illustrating  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  earth,  or  building  the 
shapes  of  the  continents  with  earth  and  stone  anosand.  And  this  is  practical  geography; 
much  more  of  an  education  than  the  inaminate  pouring  over  a  geographical  paper,  patch- 
work of  red,  green  and  yellow  states. 

Children  would  always  rather  their  play  should  mean  something,  and  nowhere  is  there 
room  for  it  to  mean  more,  educationally,  than  on  the  farm.  But  the  education  capacity 
of  the  farm  is  not  merely  primary;  there  is  not  a  branch  of  common-school  studies  that 
may  not  here  be  pursued,  and  with  advantage  to  most  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

The  boy  with  a  bent  for  engineering  should  be  assisted  to  build  his  dams  and  bridges 
over  the  pretty  turbulent  brook  in  workmanlike  shape,  and  with  regard  to  scientific  pnn- 
•ciples,  thus  to  learn  how  great  engineering  teats  have  been  accomplished  with  rivers.  A 
brook  illustrates  the  laws  of  currents,  the  making  of  new  and  abandoning  of  old  channels, 
the  deposition  of  sediment,  the  formation  of  islands  and  even  deltas,  as  well  as  a  large 
stream.     " 

It  is  to  the  natural  sciences  that  the  children  will  be  indebted  for  the  truest  ideas  of  thh 
^alue  and  nature  of  the  farm. 

When  through  botany  they  have  learned  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  plant-life  sup- 
ported by  the  farm,  from  the  oaks  to  the  mosses  at  their  roots  or  the  lichens  on  their 
trunks:  when  zoology  has  made  them  acquaintances  of  the  woodchuck  and  his  burrow 
on  the  hillside,  the  birds  resting  in  the  woods  or  meadows,  the  butterflies  that  flit  across 
the  path,  the  myriads  of  beetles,  armored  splendidly  in  bronze,  gold  and  purple,  the  hosts 
of  exquisite  microscopic  creatures  that  populate  every  pool  of  stagnant  water,  then  have 
they  some  idea  of  the  room  nature  has  on  the  farm. 

p  And  when  the  children  have  come  1o  realize  the  geology  of  the  farm,  when  a  boulder 
tells  them  a  story  of  its  journey  with  an  iceberg  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  the  bits  of  coral 
4uid  crinold  joints  among  the  pebbles  near  it  tell  of  life  in  tropic  seas;  when  they  have 
learned,  too.  the  unknown  depth,  think  down  through  the  thousands  of  miles  beneath  their 
ieet  through  strata,  clear  to  the  mysterious  heart  of  the  earth— whether  of  molten 
rock  of  strange  materials, dense  enough  to  makeup  the  average  computed  by  scientists— 
that  is  as  if  one  bad  secured  a  sort  of  hold  on  the  earth's  axis  itself,  in  this  wondrous  jour- 
ney with  the  earth.  But  to  come  to  read  the  the  history  of  the  service  of  the  farm,  to  look 
through  the  centuries  and  follow  the  work  of  the  frost  in  the  flssures  of  the  rooks,  as  sea- 
son by  season  it  has  rent  the  solid  layers:  to  follow  the  delicate  chemical  action  of  the 
Atmosphere  in  oxidation,  and  of  water  in  dissolving  out  the  cements  and  soluble  portions 
until  the  result  is  soil— the  clay  from  granite  still  retaining  its  quartz  and  mica  in  sand 
-and  scales,  the  pure  clay  of  slate  rocks,  the  marl  from  limestone,  the  sand  from  sandstone 
— ^then  will  they  have  some  conception  of  the  work  nature  has  done  on  the  farm. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  surface  bears  record,  too,  of  that  epoch  when  the  polar  ice-cup 
■was  pulled  low  down  over  the  'ace  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Every- 
where is  to  be  found  the  drift«or  loose  material  transported  by  the  ice. 

In  the  quieter  geological  aees.  succeeding  floods  have  at  rare  intervals  shifted  the  soil, 
4ind  water  in  gentle  rains  and  streams  has  worn  away  and  transported  soil  from  one  place, 
to  be  deposited  and  rearranged  in  another. 

The  vegetation  of  unknown  centuries  of  summers  has  enriched  the  surface  with  vegeta- 
X)le  mould.  This.  too.  being  disturbed  and  moved  more  or  less  in  the  ceaseless  circula- 
tion of  water,  even  to  the  washing  bare  of  hills,  when  deprived  of  protecting  forest,  down 
to  the  crude  gravel  and  clay. 

This,  the  history  of  the  farm,  is  ahistory  surely  fit  for  the  home  of  man.  The  inheritance 
of  the  farm,  as  a  birth-place,  is  like  a  bit  of  right  to  the  earth,  remaining  from  Eden. 

But  this  is  the  farm  that  boys  leave  with  the  impression  that  there  is  room  on  it  for  only 
•driving  work;  a  struggle  to  get  the  ground  planted  in  the  spring:  a  fight  with  weeds  and 
potato-bugs  through  the  summer;  a  hot,  hard  job  of  harvesting,  and  weeks  of  tedious 
•com-husking  In  tee  fall,  with  the  endless  circle  of  chores,  especially  aggravated  for  win- 
ter. Girls,  too.  rebel  at  the  drudgery  they  find  on  the  farm,  and  escape,  u  possible,  to  the 
xeeking  factories,  or  nerve -exhausting  school  rooms. 

But  through  all  their  lives.  I  doubt  if  farm-bred  boys  or  girls  can  ever  forget  some  of  the 
•charms  of  the  farm.  I  think  springtime  must  bring  memories  of  the  dell,  where  the  earliest 
jSowers  bloomed,  and  a  vision  of  tne  deepest- tinted  Hepaticas.  the  delicate  Dicentras  and 
ferns,  and  the  handfulsof  Violets  gathered  there,  perhaps,  accompanied  with  unconscious 
repining  that  the  farm  had  no  more  room  for  them. 

Why  should  it  not  have?  When  colleges  are  turning  students  out  of  their  time-hon- 
ored doors  for  study  of  nature,  nnd  prentice  works  In  her  laboratory,  cannot  some  of 
the  room  on  the  farm  be  given  to  like  culture?  Even  at  the  expense  of  time,  so  \'Bluable 
on  the  farm;  even  at  the  expense  of  hard-earned  money;  where  could  it  be  better  spf^nt? 
DConey  spent  on  the  farm,  cannot  be  squandered  in  the  city.  If  half  the  money,  worse  than 
uselessly  expended  in  the  city,  could  be  used  for  the  improvements  of  country  roads,  so 
that  social  life  on  the  farm  could  be  facilitated,  the  world  would  be  by  far  the  better  off. 
Por  their  is  room  for  the  most  social  of  homes  on  the  farm,  and  a  cultured  hospitality 
attracts  a  cultured  society. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  but  that  the  farm  would  still  have  to  spare  some  of  her  sons  for 
the  world's  work.  There  is  no  better  place  for  a  country's  statesman,  men  of  science,  art 
and  letters  to  be  schooled,  than  on  the  farm.  And  the  country  could  afford  to  pay  liberally 
tor  the  schooling. 
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No  poets  ever  sanff  sweeter  than  those  who  first  learned  with  the  birds  on  the  farm. 
The  truest  art  Is  the  product  of  the  country.  It  was  the  shephard  boy.  Giotto,  who,, 
taken  from  his  flocks  on  the  hill-side  to  Florence,  overturned  the  ghastly  Byzantine  art., 
degraded  to  the  last  degree,  and  founded  the  era  of  modern  art  on  nature  and  beauty. 

The  country  is  always  the  guardian  of  the  city,  and  creates  and  preserves,  while  the 
city  is  undoing.  Men.  like  trees,  grow  stouter  and  better- balanced  singly  •  and  the  farmer 
should  compare  with  the  city-bred  man.  as  the  splendid  oak,  lord  of  all  the  sun  and  room 
it  can  use.  compares  with  the  spindling  trees  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  Above  all  the 
products  of  the  farm  sent  to  the  world's  marts,  incalculably  more  valuable  than  good  grain* 
fine  fruits,  or  sweet,  pure  milk  and  butter,  are  womeni  helpful,  healthy  and  true-hearted; 
and  men.  with  nerves,  and  sinews  and  brains,  country  bred. 

And.  though  lacking  collegiate  training  or  foreign  polish,  above  all  gentlemen  in  true- 
dignity,  stands  the  real  country  gentleman. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  of  Elgin,  read  the  following  paper: 

▲BE  BUTTEB  AND  QHBB8B  THE  FUIiL  MEASURE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  MTLK? 

Mr.  President:  * 

We  are  to  consider  whether,  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  milk  are  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese,  so  that  the  mat-ket  value  of  those  products  will  represent  the 
value  of  milk.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  "Factory  System"  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  dealers  in  milk  are  fixed  in  their  determination  to  establish  the  market 
price  of  that  article  on  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  the  "factories."  rather  than  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  milk. 

This,  then.  Is  a  practical  question,  and  one  worthy  of  our  consideration.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  take  the  aggressive  side  of  it. ,  We  affirm  that  butter  and  cheese,  which  ab8orl> 
only  a  portion  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  milk,  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the  milk; 
ana  we  further  affirm  that  there  are  valuable  ingredients  in  milk  which  are  not,  and  which 
cannot  be  incorporated  in  either  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fix  the  actual 
value  of  what  is  left  of  the  milk  after  the  butter  and  cheese  are  taken  from  it.  We  only 
propose  to  show  that  it  has  a  value  which  has  been  recognized  always  and  everywhere. 
And  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  there  are  values  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  signs. 

The  sowing  of  a  field  of  grain  is  a  sign  that  the  farmer  believes  that  it  is  worth  cultivat- 
ing. When  the  farmer  engages  in  stock-growing  it  is  evidence  that  he  thinks  it  will  pay. 
If  the  custom  of  feeding  a  certain  class  of  feed  for  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  young- 
stock  is  universal,  then  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  such  food  is  valuable  for  that  puiv 
pose.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  custom  of  feeding  butter-milk,  skim-milk  and  whey  to* 
calves  or  pigs  is  universal  with  those  who  have  been  engag:ed  in  dairying,  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  This  being  true,  the  evidence  is  eoncluMve  that  what  is  left  of  the  milk 
after  the  butter  and  cheese  are  taken  from  it.  has  a  value;  or.  in  other  words,  that  the 
butter  and  cheese  did  not  absorb  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  milk. 

This  custom  of  utilizing  what  is  left  of  the  milk  after  the  butter  and  cheese  are  taken 
from  it.  is  so  universal  that  it  sbould  be  as  conclusive  evidence  of  value  as  we  could  have., 
had  each  farmer  made  a  calculation,  and  expressed  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  one 
case  it  might  be  more  definite  and  satisfactory,  but  it  could  not  be  more  convincing.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  statement  does  not  show  the  value  of  what  is  left  of  the  millc 
after  the  butter  and  cheese  are  taken  from  it:  that  if  there  is  any  value,  that  value  'shoo^^ 
b-  fixed,  so  that  all  may  know  how  to  make  it  available.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  value  that  may  be  realized  from  what  there  is  left  of  milk  after  the  butter  and! 
cheese  are  taken  from  It. 

Speaking  of  whey,  Hr.  X.  A.  Willard  says:  "It  should,  by  no  means,  be  allowed  to  run 
to  waste;  that  it  is  a  valuable  food  tor  pigs.  It  has  been  stated,  by  those  who  are  author- 
ity on  dairy  matters,  that  the  whey  of  full-cream  cheese  from  20.000  pounds  of  milk  will 
produce  1.250  pounds  of  pork:  and  the  whey  from  that  quantity  of  milk  after  the  butter 
and  cheese  are  taken  from  it  will  produce  500  pounds  of  pork.  This  being  true,  every 
farmer  producing  ten  cans  of  milk  daily,  who  has  it  manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese, 
is  entitled  to  an  amount  of  whey  that  would  produce  500  pounds  of  pork  per  month,  or 
6.000  pounds  a  year;  and  if  sold  at  $5  per  hundred  pounds  would  amount  to  $300.  The 
farmer  taking  the  same  quantity  of  milk  to  a  factory  to  be  made  into  full-cream  cheese 
would  be  entitled  to  whey  sufficient  to  produce  1.250  pounds  of  pork  per  month,  or  U.OOO- 
pounds  per  year:  which,  at  $5  per  hundred,  would  bring  1750.  The  butter-milk  and  skim- 
milk  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  used  for  making  butter,  would  produce  not  less 
than  1.800  pounds  of  pork  per  month,  which,  at  $5  per  hundred,  would  amount  to  |90  per 
month.  This  being  true,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  manufacturer  should  scrupulously 
divide  the  sklm-mllk.  butter-milk  and  whey  among  his  patrons  so  that  each  should  have 
his  just  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  milk, 

If  we.desire  to  be  more  fully  impressed  with  the  food  value  of  what  is  left  of  the  milk 
after  tile  butter  and  cheese  are  taken  from  it.  we  would  say  that  so  used  it  adds  more 
every  year  to  the  cash  value  of  the  products  of  the  country  than  is  produced  from  the 
milk  in  any  other  way  (the  butter  and  cheese  only  excepted),  and  we  challenge  any  one  to- 
show  to  the  contrary.  If  our  premises  are  true  and  our  conclusions  just,  then  all  must 
admit  that  butter  and  cheese  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of  the  milk:  and  that  all 
attempts  to  make  those  products  the  standard  for  the  market  price  of  milk  are  unfair  and 
unjust. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  proposition  that  there  are  valuable  ingredients  in  milk: 
which  can  not  be  incorporated  in  either  butter  or  cheese.  Analysis  shows  that  good  millc 
is  composed  of  about  87}^  parts  water;  4  parts  fat;  4  parts  caseine;  4  parts  sugar  of  milk. 
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and  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  or  bone-producincr  material.  Butter  contains  85 
percent,  fat;  H  of  1  per  cent,  caseine;  Hot  1  per  cent,  milk  sugar;  18%  per  oent'water, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter. 

Full-cream  cheese  contains  about'35.55  per  cent,  water;  81.63  per  cent,  butter;  28.78  per 
cent,  caseine;  1.08  per  cent,  lactic  acid  from  milk  sugar;  2.94  per  cent,  mineral  matter. 

Cheese,  from  partially  skimmed  milk,  contains  about  35.65  per  cent,  of  water;  26.27  per 
cent,  of  butter;  31.12  per  cent  of  caseine;  8.01  per  cent,  lactic  acid  from  milk  sugar;  3.96 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter. 

Skim  cheese  will  analyse  about  as  follows:  38.91  per  cent,  water;  25.15  per  cent  butter: 
29.37  per  cent,  caseine;  3.51  per  cent  lactic  acid  from  milk  sugar;  3.06  percent  mineral 
matter. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  of  the  valuable  ingredients  left  either  in  the  butter- 
milk, sklm-milk  or  whov.  Let  us  therefore  pursue  our  investigation,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  butter-milk  and  skimmed  milk  contains  one-sixth  of  the  butter,  and  nearly  all 
the  caseine  and  milk  sugar  that  was  in  the  milk,  or  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  ihe  milk.  The  whev  from  full-cream  cheese  contains  55  per  cent,  and  that 
from  skim  cheese  39  per  cent  of  the  valuable  ingredients  that  were  in  the  milk.'  Every 
analysis  of  whey  that  I  have  seen,  shows  that  it  contains  about  3  per  cent  of  the  butter: 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  caseine  (that  part  of  It  which  is  albuminous  iu  its  nature),  and 
nearly  all  the  milk  sugar  that  was  in  the  milk.  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  says  that  "the  albumen 
in  the  milk  chu  not  be  coagulated  by  rennet;  that  it  separates  only  at  the  boiling  point  Qf 
water,  and  then  rises  to  the  top  In  the  form  of  a  thick,  white  scum." 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  not  shown  that  any  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  nOflk 
which  are  left  after  the  butter  and  cheese  are  extracted  have  any  market  value,  that  if 
they  have,  it  should  be  made  to  appear.  In  reply  we  say  that  milk  sugar  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  that  its  value  per  pound  is  equal  to  the  average  price  of  butter  and  cheese 
combined ;  that  any  farmer  would  be  a  gainer  who  could  exchange  the  butter  and  cheese 
for  the  milk  sugar  that  is  contained  in  his  milk  (returned  to  him  in  a  marketable'  shape), 
provided  he  could  sell  it  at  the  present  market  price.  He  would  then  receive  an  average 
of  $1.08  per  can  for  his  milk  the  year  round.  Every  farmer  producing  an  average  of  ten 
cans  of  milk  per  day,  produces  a  quantity  of  milk  annually  that  contains  about  lo.ooo 

Sounds  of  milk  sugar,  which  is  worth  $4.0(K).    If  he  could  add  this  amount  to  the  value  of 
le  butter  and  cheese  contained  in  that  quantity  of  milk,  he  would  find  dairying  quite 
attractive. 

The  milk  sugar  in  the  qnilk  which  is  used  annually  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  and  cheese,  if  saved,  and  sold  at  the  present  market  price,  would  produce 
in  five  years  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  National  debt  Will  any  one  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  us  where  the  value  of  milk  lies;  whether  in  the  butter  and  cheese,  or  in 
that  which  Is  quite  too  frequently  allowed  to  run  to  waste  ?  It  is  objected  to  this  showing 
that  while  it  is  tt  ue  that  milk  sugar  is  valuable,  and  is  an  article  of  commerce,  yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  manuiacture  it  in  this  country:  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
things  as  we  find  them;  and  that  so  long  as  farmers  are  willinb:  to  send  their  milk  to  the 
factories,  and  receive  for  It  the  dividends  obtained  fromthe  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  they 
should  not  complain  if  the  market  price  for  milk  is  ba.*-  ed  on  the  value  of  these  two  products. 
This  is  the  logic  of  the  trade,  and  all  will  admit  that  the  ttade  logic  is  very  convincing,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  dairy  farmers, 
whether  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  them  to  select  their  dairy  stock  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  butter.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  American  people  prefer 
butter  to  cheese.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  consume  as  much  cheese  now.  per 
capita,  as  we  formerly  did,  wher'as  the  demand  for  butter  is  increasing  every  year. 
Then  again,  we  ought  to  have  learned  ere  this,  that  England  only  takes  our  cheese  when 
the  price  is  ruinously  low.  Advance  the  price  to  anything  like  a  living  profit,  and  the 
export  demand  ceases  at  once. 

Contrast  the  present  with  the  past  of  the  English  market  for  cheese,  and  vou  will  find 
that,  when  their  market  was  supplied  with  cheese  of  their  own  production,  the  price  was 
110  shillings,  with  but  slight  variations  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Now.  when  they  are 
supplied  with  clieesu  of  American  production,  the  market  price  is  but  slightly  above  half 
what  it  formerly  was.  and  the  fluctuations  are  such  as  to  deter  any  but  a  born  speculator 
from  shipping  cheese  to  an  English  market. 

Were  all  the  milk  that  is  now  used  in  this  country  for  making  cheese,  used  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter,  it  would  only  increase  our  butter  product  about  seven  and  one-half 
per  cent,  and  this  additional  quantity  would  not  i^roduce  a  ripple  in  the  butter  market, 
whereas  even  a  slight  increase  in  our  cheese  product,  would  crush  out  what  little  of 
vitality  there  is  in  the  market  price  of  that  article.  Charge  this  state  of  afTairs  to  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  if  you  will,  or  account  for  it  in  any  way  you  please,  and  yet  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  best  cheese  in  the  market,  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  butter  is  very  low.  A  moment's  observation  will  convince 
any  one  that  fine  butter  has  come  to  bo  regarded  by  the  public  as  the  finest  condiment 
that  can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  no  housewife  would  deem  it  prudent  or 
wise  to  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  food  by  the  use  of  an  inferior  condiment.  This  will  account 
for  the  price  which  our  fine  creamery  butter  Is  selling  for  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade, 

Take  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  made  "full  cream  cheese" 
a  specialty,  and  prided  -themselves  on  the  quality  of  their  product  Now  they  are  in  a 
quandary  as  to  whether  they  have  chosen  wisely:  whereas,  the  dairymen  of  Iowa,  who 
made  butter  a  specialty,  and  have  taken  the  cream  of  the  business,  are  jubilant  over  their 
success. 

It  is  true  that  the  Iowa  dairymen  have  been  highly  favored,  in  that  the  Governor  and 
all  the  leading  men  of  that  State,  have  been  in  active  sympathy  with  their  efforts.  They 
have  attended  their  Fairs  and  Conventions,  and  have  used  their  personal  efforts,  and  the 
Infiuence  of  their  official  station,  in  giving  promience  and  notability  to  the  quality  of  their 
dairy  product. 
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This  is  as  it  should  be.  And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  surprise,  that  those  in  our 
own  State  who  are  are  espeolHllyoharffedwith  the  oversight  of  oura^rrioultural  industries, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  at  our  Dairymen's  Convention.  I  know  that  it  is  not  a  fair,  where 
articles  are  exhibited,  that  will  attract  public  notice.  It  is  simply  a  Ratherinir  of  men.  who 
are  heartily  enlisted  in  one  department  of  our  agricultural  industries,  and  who  meet  to 
devise* means  for  its  fuller  development,  an<i  one  would  naturally  think  that  the  members 
of  our  State  Afirricultural  Board  would  deem  it  a  pleasure,  even  though  they  did  not  regard 
it  as  an  obligation,  to  be  presei^t  at  our  annual  gathering,  so  as  to  lend  the  influence  of 
their  official  position  in  furthering  our  endeavors.  I  hail  it  as  a  happy  omen,  that  our  Gov- 
ernor has  arranged  to  be  present  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

In  behalf  of  this  association,  and  of  the  dairymen  of  this  State,  I  thank  him  for  tliis 
manifestation  of  his  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  interest  may  be  so  abiding  that  he  will  frequently  favor  us  with  his  presence  and 
his  cheer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lord's  paper  Gov.  CuUom  was  introduced 
to  the  audience,  who  received  him  with  cheers  and  applause.  After 
complimenting  Miss  Price  on  her  able  essay,  and  expressing  him- 
self pleased  with  Mr.  Lord's  paper,  which  had  given  him  much 
light  on  the  subject  of  dairy  farming,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

GOV.  CULLOM'S  8PEBCH. 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  know  of  no  subject  which  would  seem  more  appropriate  for  me  to  talk  about,  holding 
the  relation  I  do  to  the  people,  than  the  condition  and  aiTairs  of  our  State.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  possesses  the  natural  resources  essential  to  the  necessities, 
comfort  and  hapiness-of  a  neople,  eaual  to  the  United  States.  Our  proliflc  soil  produces, 
under  the  hand  of  iree.  intelligent  labor,  a  superabundance  of  the  greatest  variety  of  food, 
not  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  ourselves,  but  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  another 
nation  as  large  as  our  own. 

The  element  of  the  soil,  wonderfully  incorporated  in  plants  and  flowers  and  trees, 
develops  a  result  in  grain  and  fruit  ana  flbre.  in  this  as  in  no  other  country  on  the  globe. 
Our  mountains  yield  us  iron,  lead,  silver  and  gold  in  value  of  untold  milUons;  we  have  our 
cotton  States,  our  mineral  States,  our  manurfacturing  States  and  our  agricultural  States. 
Illinois,  which  we  proudly  call  our  home,  belongs  conspicuously  to  the  latter  class.  Her 
fields  of  grain,  her  pastures  and  meadows,  are  the  admiration,  if  not  the  envy'of  her  sister 
States,  aer  citizens  are  employed  in  that  industry,  which,  increasing  and  enlarging  with 
intelligent  labor,  tends  to  build  up  and  perpetuate  their  homes,  and  thus  to  foster  that 
patriotic  love  of  country  upon  which  its  peace  and  safety  rest.  To  protect  these  homes 
and  farms,  and  hand  them  down  to  their  children  as  treasures  of  wealth,  the  cultivators 
the  soil  will  give  their  lives,  if  need  be.  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  institutions. 

In  every  sense  Illinois  is  a  new  State.  We  have  no  grand  historic  past.  As  a  State,  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  for  national  independence;  only  - 
a  few  of  us  can  follow  our  history  back  without  finding  ourselves  in  New  Yotk,  New  Eng- 
land. Kentucky,  or  across  the  water  in  the  old  world.  While  this  is  so.  the  career  of  our 
State  has  been  a  proud  one.  and  its  growth  steady  and  rapid.  There  is  no  page  in  the 
history  of  Illinois  of  which  her  sons  and  daughters  may  not  justly  feel  proud;  her  people 
have  been  enterprising,  intelligent,  brave  and  patriotic. 

Illinois  was  made  a  State  in  1818— now  nearly  sixty-four  years  ago— with  a  population  of 
40. 000.  We  have  grown  to  three  millions  seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  in  1880.  We  have  gained  in  population  inearly  50,000  per  annum  since  we  became  a 
State. 

Goethe  onpe  said  that  **  he  did  not  know  whether  figures  governed  the  world  or  not.  bu 
he  did  know  they  showed  hoW  it  was  governed." 

Napoleon  said  that  "statistics  mean  keeping  the  exact  account  of  a  nation's  alTairs." 

The  area  of  our  State,  as  you  know,  is  56.405  square  miles.  It  is  larger  than  Massachu- 
setts. Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  all 
combined.  In  comparison  with  any  of  them  it  is  an  empire.  Its  surface  is  the  most  level 
of  all  the  States,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions.  While  from  year  to  year  the  business  of 
our  people  is  changing  and  becoming  more  and  more  diversified,  yet  the  foundation  of 
the  wealth  of  Illinois  is  our  rich,  productive  soil.  The  pioneers  of  this  State,  all  honor  to 
them,  were  a  noble  set  of  men.  They  were  hardy  and  temperate.  They  came  with  their 
families  to  the  southern  portion  of  our  State  and  settled,  generally  near  a  stream  or 
spring,  and  in  or  near  the  woods.  For  years  the  settlers  in  the  State  seemed  afraid  of  the 
prairies,  and  if  a  man  ventured  out  into  the  prairie  to  open  a  farm,  his  neighbors  on  the 
creeks  and  clearings  thought  he  was  crazy— they  said  the  green  fiv  would  eat  him  up. 
Usually  the  first  thing  to  be  done  after  erecting  a  log  cabin,  was  to  clear  a  piece  of  land 
for  tobacco,  another  for  cotton,  and  finally  a  piece  for  com.  They  were  about  all  from  the 
southern  States.  Game  was  plenty,  and  tney  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  work  very  hard 
to  get  a  living— their  wants  were  few,  and  the  country  was  so  generous  in  unfenced  pas- 
tures for  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  mast  for  hogs,  and  wild  fruit  for  man.  that  to  procure 
subsistence  was  but  a  holiday  pastime. 

All  this  has  changed— the  broad,  open  prairies  are  changed  into  rich  fields,  bearing 
grain  and  grass— the  free  pastures  are  gone,  and  you  provide  for  your  cows  and  other 
stock  in  your  own  fields. 
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Illinois,  aooordine  to  the  census  of  1S80,  produced  more  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  oats  than 
any  other  State  In  the  l?nion.  In  comparing  the  productions  of  Illinois  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  in  a  State  that  pro- 
duces such  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  cereal  crop  of  the  country. 

The  census  figures  are  as  follows: 

Corn  in  the  United  States 1,754.861.5» 

Corn  in  Illinois 3-'7. 796.895 

Wh -at  in  the  United  States 469.691.505 

Wheat  in  Illinois 51.136.466 

Oats  in  the  United  States 407.970.712 

Oats  in  Illinois 63.206.250 

Rye  in  the  United  States l^'S®^-!^ 

Rye  in  Illinois 8,121.^ 

Barley  in  the  United  States 44,149.479 

Barley  in  Illinois 1.229.693 

These  figures  show  that  Illinois  produ6es  about  18  pf»r  cent  of  the  entire  corn  crop.  11 
per  cent  of  the  wheat.  15  per  cent  of  the  oats  and  rye,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  barley,  which 
is  certainly  a  creditable  snowing. 

This  State  also  raises  more  horses  and  hogs  than  any  other  State,  and  there  are  but 
three  States  which  exceed  ours  in  number  of  cattle— Texas.  Missouri  and  Iowa  have 
more.  The  number  of  horses  in  this  State,  according  to  reports.  18*918. 909;  cattle.  2. 045. 366; 
tons  of  hay  3.484,242.  valued  at  $24,184,087. 

The  occasion  of  this  Convention  is  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  dairy  business  in  this 
State  and  country.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  interest  in  the  west,  and  yet  it  has  devel- 
oped into  great  proportions.  There  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  received  more 
thought,  or  in  which  more  skill  is  required  than  in  dairying.  The  dairyman  has  learned 
how  to  extract  the  cream  from  the  milk  almost  immediately,  and  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  even  invented  machines  for  milking.  I  fear  the  days  of  the  maiden  with  the  milk- 
pall  are  over,  and  we  can  no  longer  sing— 

"There.  neitheV  slowly  nor  in  haste. 
One  hand  upon  her  slender  waist. 

The  other  lifted  to  her  pail; 
And  all  the  while  she  milked  and  milked 

The  grave  cow  heavy  laden." 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  this  branch  of  Industry  is  owing  largely  to  your  admir- 
able cooperative  system  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Your  conventions  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  prominence  your  industry  has  attained 
of  late  years.  Your  discussions  enlighten  and  stimulate  investigation  and  encourage  all 
to  secure  the  best  results  In  breeding  better  dairy  stock,  obtaining  the  most  approved 
apparatus  for  maoufacturing  and  adopting  the  most  profitable  methods  for  marketing 
your  products. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  lararely  manufactured  in  factories  where  the  most  skillful  experts 
are  employed,  and  where  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  best  quality  of  butter 
and  cheese  are  carefully  considered. 

A  successful  dairyman  must  .be  a  good  farmer,  a  prompt,  systematic  business  man.  and. 
above  all  things,  honest,  and  I  might  say.  temperate  in  the  use  of  water— not  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  as  an  article  for  reducing  the  quality  of  milk.  The  best  and  most  success- 
ful managers  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  use  undulterated  milk  for  making  butier 
and  cheese,  and  the  consumer,  I  am  sure,  prefers  the  pure  article  for  drinking,  and  for 
coffee  and  culinary  purposes. 

From  returns  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  in  1880. 1  find  the  following 
statistics  relating  to  the  dairy  interest  in  this  State: 

Number  of  cows  kept  in  1880 613.738 

Pounds  of  butter  sold 24.663.449 

Pounds  of  cheese  sold 6,187.680 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  yearly  growing  larger.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
from  June  Ihth  to  August  27th  of  this  year,  the  receipts  of  cheese  at  New  York  city  alone, 
were  1, 266,000  boxes,  and  that  the  total  production  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
over  one  billion  pounds. 

The  reports  to  Congress  show  that  the  exports  of  butter  in  1870  were  valued  at  the  small 
sum  of  1^.229.  and  of  cheese  at  $8,881,984.  while  in  1880  these  exports  were,  for  butter  |6.- 
690,687,  and  for  cheese  $12,171,720,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

We  have  laws  in  our  State,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  protect  pure  butter  and  cheese 
against  fraudulent  butter  and  cheese  placed  on  the  market,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be 
enforced  by  the  local  authorities.  They  ought  to  be  enforced  or  repealed.  The  wicked 
practice  of  adultering  butter  and  cheese  ana  other  articles  of  food,  and  palming  them  off 
upon  the  people  as  the  pure  article,  should  be  broken  up. 

If  further  legislation  is  found  to  be  necessary  let  us  have  it  Honest  butter,  and  cheese, 
and  sugars,  and  nyrups.  and  spices,  cannot  keep  their  places  in  the  market  if  they  are  to 
be  placed  in  competition  with  articles  of  the  same  name  and  appearance,  but  which  are 
spurious.  It  is  well  known  that  Illinois  leads  the  other  Stales  in  meat  packing,  in  the 
lumber  traffic,  malt  and  distilled  liquors,  the  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad,  while  the  value  of  our  coal  product  is  exceeded  only 
by  two  other  States. 

I  noticed,  a  few  days  ago,  that  our  worthy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  reports* 
that  Illinois  pavs  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  nearly  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  for  1881* 
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Which  is  six  aad  a  half  millioas  more  thaa  is  paid  by  apy  other  State,  and  whioh  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  amount  collected  in  the  United  States,  while  our  population  is  only  about 
one-  sixteenth.  The  industries  of  any  country,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  must  be  diversi- 
fied, and  in  our  State  they  are  beoominffmore  and  more  so.  The  time  is  coming  soon, 
when  our  State  will  not  be  so  distinctively  an  a^rricultural  State  in  contrast  with  other 
interest  It  will  not  be  loniir  before  it  will  be  a  ereat  manufacturing  State.  Our  soil  is  rich 
almost  beyond  comparison,  and  because  we  nave  the  soil  and  can  produce  the  food  in 
abundance,  your  towns  will  become  manufacturing:  towns,  and  your  beautiful  streams  in 
this  portion  of  the  State  will  be  utilized,  and  great  mechanical  industries  will  spring  up 
all  over  this  country,  and  you  will  have  a  market  at  your  doors  for  your  products,  ana 
your  lands  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  doubled  in  value. 

The  farmer's  interests  are  closely  identified  with  all  the  great  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  people  of  this  great  country  cannot  all  engage  in  the  same  business  and 
expect  to  prosper.  They  cannot  all  raise  corn  or  butter,  and  find  a  market  for  either. 
The  world  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  they  must  carry  forward  all  sorts  of 
honest  business  if  they  would  prosper  and  be  happy,  and  the  man  engaged  in  any  one  kind 
of  business  is.  in  some  degree,  interested  in  every  other.  We  have  in  this  country  the 
cotton,  the  wool,  the  iron,  the  copper  and  lead,  an  I  in  fact,  all  the  raw  material  in  the 

greatest  abundance,  out  of  which  to  manufacture  every  article  of  use  known  to  human 
fe.  and  it  is  the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  our  home  industries.  By  so  doing, 
we  develop  our  own  resources,  and  create  a  home  market  for  our  surplus  products.  Pro- 
tection to  American  Industry  does  not  mean  protection  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan  alone, 
or  to  the  capitalist  engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  it  means  protection  to  the  common 
laborer,  in  fair  wages,  and  to  the  agriculturist  by  giving  him  a  home  demand  for  his  pro- 
aucts.  But.  diversified  labor  and  pursuits  will  not  enable  us  to  reach  our  highest  possible 
plane  of  prosperity,  unless  our  facilities  for  transportation,  and  the  extension/^f  our  com* 
mercial  relations  are  also  protected.  It  is  now  a  conceded  fadt.  in  the 'discussion  of  the 
transportation  question,  that  water  navigation,  in  a  measure,  regulates  and  controls  the 
rates  for  carrying  freights,  and  therefore  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  and  improve  our  rivers, 
lakes  and  canals.  They  are  of  late  claiming  the  attention  of  our  best  business  men  and 
ablest  statesmen. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  into  a  ship  canal,  and  the  improve- 
mentof  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  building  what  is  known  as  the  Hennepin  canal,  between 
and  connecting  the  two  rivers,  all  should  claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  work  is  national  in  its  character,  uniting  the  waters  lead- 
ing to  the  gulf  with  the  lakes.  The  work  of  enlarging  the  canal,  and  building  the  one 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  should  oe  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the 
national  government.  The  present  canal  now  belongs  to  the  State.  In  my  message  to  the 
Legislature  last  winter.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  ouestlon  of  enlarging 
the  canal,  and  advised  that  the  Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  should  submit 
the  question  to  the  people,  whether  the  canal  should  be  turned  over  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment on  conditions.  The  Legislature  failed,  however,  to  provide  for  the  submission. 
I  have  no  question,  but  that  the  government  will  make  it  a  ship  canal  if  we  will  permit  it. 
The  business  of  the  country  will  force  the  building  of  the  Hennepin  canal,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  one.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  not  only  of  Illinois  alone,  demands 
that  these  works  shall  be  begun,  and  that  soon.  When  Congress  gets  to  understand  the 
facts  thoroughly,  the  work  will  begin. 

Of  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  in  the  United  States,  much  the  larger  portion 
of  it  is  raised  in  these  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The  profit  of  raising  depends 
on  the  rate  of  freight,  very  largely.  We  know  that  for  the  past  year  it  has  cost  as  much 
to  carry  grain,  say  150  or  200  miles  inland,  to  the  lake  by  rail,  as  from  the  lake  ports  to  the 
seaboard.  The  amount  saved  to  the  people  by  the  building  of  the  Hennepin  canal  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  Michigan  canal,  would  very  soon  pay  for  its  construction.  This  great 
improvement  commends  itself  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer,  and  we  of  the 
Northwest  must  insist  upon  its  being  done  without  delay  by  the  general  government  I 
expect  to  see  the  day,  not  far  in  the  future,  when  ships  laden  with  the  products  of  the 
Northwest  will  pass  through  this  proposed  canal  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  lakes. 
The  railroad  interest  in  our  State  is  an  immense  one.— we  have  8.314  miles  of  road  in  the 
State,  which  have  cost  in  their  construction  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  earn  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  their  expenses 
are  about  thirty  millions  ner  annum.  They  employ  in  the  State,  forty  thousand  men.  to 
whom  they  pay  twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Our  State  is  more  thoroughly  supplied 
with  railroads  than  any  other,  perhaps,  and  our  level,  rich  soil  makes  it  necessary,  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  that  we  should  be  well  supplied,  as  in  much  of  the  year  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  market  our  products  by  hauling  overthe  common  wagon  roads.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  value  of  the  railroads  to  all  the  people, 
and  to  all  business,  claim  for  them  a  fair  recognition  and  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
people.  We  depend  mainly  upon  railroads  to  take  our  products  to  market  The  farmer,  in 
these  days  of  fast  living,  would  have  a  sorry  time  of  it  without  the  railroad.  While  they 
are  a  power  for  good,  they  may  become  oppressive,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  State 
lays  its  hands  upon  them  and  says  to  those  in  control,  "vou  may  operate  your  roads  for 
reasonable  charges  and  profits,  but  you  shall  not  extort  and  be«ome  a  power  for  oppres- 
sion." We  have  had  quite  a  struggle  in  this  State  and  country  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  State  to  reKulite  railroads.  In  the  days  when  we  had  no  railroads  and  men 
wanted  charters  from  our  Legislatures  to  build  roads,  they  got  them  with  any  provision 
they  desired  to  write  in  the  bills.  The  time  came  when  the  people  thought  tney  were 
oppressive.— the  struggle  as  to  the  question  of  the  State  regulating  them  began.  The 
question  got  into  our  Constitutional  Convention,  then  into  the  Legislature,  then  into  the 
courts,  and  step  by  step  we  have  been  settling  the  relative  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
roads,  until  to-day  our  Railroad  Commissioners  make  and  publish  new  schedules  of  rates 
under  the  law.  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  hi-story  the  leading  roads,  without  delay,  make 
their  schedules  to  conform  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  board.    Great  progress  has  been 
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made  in  the  right  direction.  I  hope,  a^  these  questions  pass  by  as  settled,  over  which  the 
people  and  roads  have  differed,  (greater  harmony  of  interest  will  prevail  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  common  carriers  of  the  country. 

It  Is.  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  about  the  present  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  expenditure^  of  our  State.  It  no  longer  owes  a  bonded  debt  A  few  of  its 
bonds  are  still  out.  but  they  are  not  paid  because  they  are  not  presented.  They  have 
been  called  for.  and  the  interest  stopped. 

Since  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  amount  received  from  the  Central  railroad— 7  per 
cent  of  its  gross  earnings— goes  into  the  State  Treasury  to  be  used  in  payment  of  current 
expenses  of  the  State  government.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $6,140,272;  for  the 
fiscal  years  1881  and  1882.  which  were  for  the  following  purposes: 

At  the  very  outset  $2,175,000  of  the  $6. 000. 000  go  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
and  normal  schools  of  the  State.  Next  come  the  charitable  institutions— nine  of  them— 
four  insane  hospitals,  one  mute,  one  blind,  one  feeble-minded,  one  eye  and  ear  infirmary, 
and  one  soldiers'  orphans'  home.  The  legislature  appropriated  for  their  current  expenses 
andrepairs.  etc..  $1.643.522— this  includes  the  amount  for  carrying  on  the  construction  of 
the  Kankakee  hospital.  The  average  number  of  persons  in  these  institutions,  including 
those  in  the  reform  school,  is  8. 135— the  cost  of  taking  care  of  these  persons,  per  capita, 
has  been  gradually  reduced  from  year  to  year.  In  1876  the  cost  per  capita  was  $237.1b  per 
annum,  this  year  it  is  $209.21— leaving  out  Kankakee,  where  there  are  but  few  patients,  it 
has  been  reduced  to  $201.28.  There  has  been  a  strong  effort  by  all  the  local  boards  and  by 
the  Board  of  Charities  to  reduce  the  expense,  from  year  to  year,  of  taking  care  of  the 
unfortunates  of  the  State,  so  that  burdens  would  not  bear  so  heavily  upon  the  tax-payers, 
and  so  that  the  State  could  come  nearer  than  it  yet  has  to  taking  care  of  all  the  unfortu- 
nates, instead  of  less  than  half. 

From  information  which  I  deem  reliable,  there  are  over  90. 00<^  insane  persons  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  six  thousand  in  Illinois.  There  are  about  1.500  mutes  and  1.000 
blind  persons  in  the  State:  this  being  so;  the  State  is  yet  to  determine  what  can  and  shall 
be  done  in  reference  to  this  great  number  of  persons  not  provided  for  by  the  State;  but  I 
will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  question  now. 

I  feel  sure  these  institutions  are  honestly  and  economically  managed.  For  six  years 
there  has  not  been  a  dollar  of  deficit  in  any  one  of  them,  but  they  have  had  a  substantial 
surplus  saved  of  the  money  appropriated. 

The  legislature  appronriated  $440,840  for  the  penitentiaries  and  the  reform  school. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  this  was  for  the  construction  of  the  Chester  penitentiary  and  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  convicts  while  engaged  in  construction,  a  part  of  it  for  land  and 
improvements  of  the  Joliet  prison,  and  a  part  for  subsistence  and  repairs  of  the  reform 
school  at  Pontiac. 

Thrtie  hundrcul  and  fliebtr-iwo  thousand  three  buodrcid  and  sfity-slx  dollars  was 
appropriated  by  th(:*  Legisilatiire  Tor  tbo  leelslatlve  department,  and  the  *iiim  of  $594,160  for 
the  jUiiielary.  The  ?ium  mainly  ifoen  to  the  judfirert  nnd  8tnto>  attorneys  in  the  several 
counties— over  $4<>.  "^'ii  a  year  is  paid  to  the  8t4ite'9  ftttornoya.  H38.882  was  appropriated  for 
the  executive  U«T*J*rtment  profwr.  wUk'h  inelu^e.n  all  tliB  Hratf*  f^rth^t^n^— (lovernor.  Secre- 
tary Cff  Rtati*,  Auditc^r,  Trtiai'TjrH'r,  ftupedtiteadviit  of  f^f*hfi*"ls.  Aifc-rney  General,  and  all 
the  expi'QKf^s  fttl*?iidin*f  the  lidmtnlstratkm  of  the  d  tit  Ion  of  i  hi  r  ijJYlortj*.  $142. 475  goes  to 
the  IlllnolH  National  Guard:  $SLBfK»  tn  the  AgHcuJturaL  Hurtieiifturai  and  Piscicultural 
Boards;  $i^,4tCH)  to  the  C^aaal  aad  Railroad  Comm^^sioticr^— t^,  <hr]  i:>f  the  amount  to  be  used 
by  th€  Canal  Doard  only  on  a  eojiUngt^ney,  which  iturhiir  the  last  t^vo  years  did  not 
happen t  and  the  money  was  not  tancrhed.  $24,000  to  tho  t5anitary  Board,  These,  with  a 
small  appropriation  for  the  Normal  eohooU.  I  boHeve.  mtiki^  ufi  ihvi  tft,  UO,  («K)  appropriated 
for  the  two  yeara  by  the  laf^t  ijesiB\i^tuTn.  Kf^arly  fire  mittfon^  of  tbl^  sum.  as  you  will  see, 
go  to  thf?  schools,  th*;^  chitritiUdc  and  pt'iiai  iiifctitutlunri  aod  thiMudioiary  of  the  State. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  refer  to  these  matters,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  our 
State,  because  you.  as  tax-paying  citizens,  have  a  right  to  know  and  desire  to  know  what 
becomes  of  your  mohey  after  the  t^  collector  gathers  it  in. 

But  I  will* not  detain  you  longer.  There  are  many  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  State  and  its  affairs  which  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  if  I  had  time.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  passing  through  an  era  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity.  The  country 
has  never  been  more  prosperous  as  a  whole.  By  wise  administration  of  affairs,  and  by 
wisdom  gathered  from  the  years  of  trial  through  which  the  people  passed  in  the  period  of 
our  financial  and  business  depression,  we  may  continue  to  go  forward  in  increasing 
prosperity. 

When  Gov.  Cullom  concluded  his  speech,  he  stepped  to  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  where  he  was  introduced  personally  to  tne  audience,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  each  one  who  was  presented  to  him,  had  a  word 
of  cheer  to  offer  each  of  them. 


The  convention  then  adjourned  to  9  o'clock. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  assembled  at  9  o*cloek,  and  a  score  or  more  of 
members  accepted  the  cordial  invitation  of  £.  J.  Oatman  to  visit  his 
farm  and  view  the  silo  and  ensilage,  conveyances  being  furnished  by 
the  farmers  and  others  of  Dundee.  After  a  drive  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  farm  of  the  Messrs.  Oatman  was  reached,  and  the  conven- 
tion proceeded  to  inspect  the  silo,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
which  was  built  the  past  season.  The  ensilage  was  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  and  to  show  how  the  cows  reUsh  this  kind  of  feed 
a  dozen  cows  or  more  were  stabled  and  small  ration  placed  before 
each  of  them.  The  gentle  kine  hesitated  not,  but  with  a  relish  soon 
devoured  the  feed,  and  from  their  looks  plainly  asked  for  more. 
The  Oatmans  have  thus  far  made  a  success  of  their  experiment,  and 
are  highly  elated  with  the  results.  Should  any  dairyman  desire  to 
construct  a  silo,  it  would  pay  him  to  visit  this  one  and  learn  the 
modus  operandi.  The  members  of  the  convention  expressed  them- 
selves highly  gratified  with  their  visit.  The  convention  returned  to 
the  hall  at  11  a.  m.,  and  the  programme  was  resumed  as  follows : 

Mr.  D.  C.  Adams,  of  Dundee,  read  the  following  papar: 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  ▲  DAIBY  FABM. 

The  average  dairy  farm  oonBists.  perhaps,  of  from  two  to  two  hundred  and  flftF  acres. 
A  farm  of  this  size  can.  I  think,  be  managed  to  better  advantage,  and  wiil  yield  a  larsrer 
return  for  the  labor  bestowed  and  capital  invested,  than  would  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  acres.  Such  a  farm  will,  if  mostly  available  and  well  ■  managed,  keep  from  sixty  to 
seventy  cows,  which  is  as  many  as  should  be  kept  in  one  herd.  Good,  well  arranged, 
convenient  barns,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  whole  stock,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  success  in  dairying. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  get  along  with  cheap  board  stables,  or  inferior, 
inconvenient  barns.  The  lack  of  money  to  build  is  not  sufficient  excuse.  Better  be  in 
debt  for  what  they  will  cost  than  be  without  them.  The  economy  of  food  and  labor  will 
pay  the  interest  two-fold.  The  buildings  should  be  substantially  made,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  economize  labor  to  the  utmost. 

The  most  improved,  modern  barn  for  the  dairy  is  built  with  high,  well-lighted  base- 
ment, of  stone  or  brick  mason-work,  with  drive-way  through  from  end  to  end.  bo  the 
manure  can  be  loaded  directly  on  the  wagon  and  taken  to  the  field.  It  should  be  built 
with,  at  least,  twenty-foot  posts  above  the  batsement.  By  so  dointr.  sufficient  room  will 
be  provided  for  storing  nearly,  if  not  all.  the  fodder  required  for  wintering  the  stock.  On 
the  floor  above  the  basement  considerable  space  must  be  allotted  for  cutting  stalks, 
storing  feed.  etc..  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  feed  may  be  drawn  through  scuttle 
holes  to  places  convenient  for  feeding.  One  large  barn  is  preferable  to  more  smaller 
ones,  it  costs  less  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  will  be  found  more  convenient. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  the  milk  for  the  market  or  factory.  The  pails, 
strainers  and  cans  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  aired  some  time  before  using. 
Wooden  pails  should  never  be  used.  The  milk  must  be  well  cooled  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Use  a  wire  and  cloth  strainer  compined,  and  rinse  it  off  with  clean  water  f  re- 
nuently  while  milking;  but  you  must  not  depend  too  much  upon  the  strainer.  If  dirt  is 
allowed  to  get  in  the  milk  it  cannot  be  wholly  taken  out  Do  not  allow  your  cows  to 
wallow  in  mud,  or  lie  in  manure. 

Sloughs  should  be  drained  by  tilings  or  ditching,  and  If  the  latter,  the  ditches  should  be 
covered  or  fenced.  The  stable  must  be  kept  well  cleaned  and  supplied  with  bedding. 
The  refuse  of  cut  stalks  answer  well  for  this  purpose,  as  they  rapidly  absorb  the  manure, 
so  the  barn  will  be  comparatively  dry.  and  the  liquid,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  will 
o  to  the  fields  with  the  manure.  If  these  precautions  are  observed  your  cows  will  be 
ept  clean,  and  with  proper  care  in  milking  you  will  have  clean  milk:. 

The  milk  house  should  be  adjoining  or  near  the  barn,  and  built  with  due  regard  to 
keeping  out  heat  and  frost,  and  in  a  cooling  tank  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  In  temperature,  should  not  be  much  above  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  If  the  water 
should  not  be  so  cold,  it  is  well  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ice.  to  be  used  as  needed.^  The  tank 
must  be  large  enough  so  the  cans  may  stand  at  least  an  inch  from  each  other  and  the 
sides  of  the  tank,  and  they  should  stand  on  slats,  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  so 
the  water  can  circulate  freely  around  j*nd  under  them.  The  tank ;nust  have  a  waste  pipe 
on  a  level  with  the  neck  of  the  cais.  The  water  should  be  kept  in  motion,  at  least  until 
the  milk  is  thoroughly  cold.  If  you  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  spring  of  running 
water,  leave  the  faucet  of  your  reservoir  open  so  as  to  produce  a  current    The  cans 
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should  be  put  in  the  tank  as  fast  as  they  are  filled,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  barn 
till  the  milklnsr  is  completed.  If  the  animal  heat  Is  not  taken  out.  decomposition  soon 
oommenoes.  and  if  the  milk  does  not  become  prematurely  sour,  its  quality  will  be  im- 
paired.   About  an  hour  will  be  required  to  cool  an  eight-gallon  can  of  milk. 

Cows  should  at  all  times  have  access  to  pure  spring  or  well  water,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  drink  from  stagnant  pools  or  any  water  containing  impurities. 

The  cow  may  be  termed  a  laboratory,  where  milk  is  produced  from  the  food  she  eats 
and  the  water  she  drinks,  and  she  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  a  good  article  unless 
supplied  with  wholesome  food  and  good  water.  Insist  on  your  cows  having  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  do  not  run  them  while  going  to  and  from  the  pasture.  Never  misuse  the  boot 
or  milking  stool  in  attempting  to  reform  a  refractory  cow.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
remedy  will  make  matters  worse.  If  she  cannot  be  overcome  by  kindness  or  strategy, 
she  is  worth  more  for  the  butcher  than  the  dairy. 

Cows  should  have  dally  some  out-of-door  exercise  when  the  weather  will  permit,  but 
must  never  be  exposed  to  severe  storms  or  very  cold  weather.  The  venerable  Mrs. 
Partington  never  could  see  why  hens  wouldn't  lay  when  eggs  were  scarce.  To  avoid  a 
like  perplexity,  arrange  your  dairy  so  as  to  have  a  good  share  of  fresh  milkers  during  the 
fall  months,  when  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  milk. 

We  cut  our  com  stalks,  and  feed  liberally,  throwing  out  the  coarser  part  for  bedding; 
feed  sparingly  of  hay  twice  per  day;  also  corn  meal  and  bran  mixed,  from  one  to  six 
quarts,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cow  and  the  amount  of  milk  she  Is  giving.  When 
oats  are  plenty  and  not  too  high  priced,  we  grind  them  with  corn  and  imx  with  them. 

The  com  crop  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highestrank  as  regards  its  value  to  the  dairyman. 
While  the  com  is  worth  more  for  feeding  than  any  other  crop  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production,  the  stalks,  if  properly  secured  and  utilized,  make  excellent  fodder  for  the 
cow.  and  ^1  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  same  number  of  acres  of  hay.  80,  in  view  of  its 
importance,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  its  cultivation.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  seed.  Always  select  the  choicest,  well  dented  oars;  it  should  be 
gathered  while  the  husks  are  turning,  or  before  the  early  frosts,  and  put  in  a  dry.  airy 
place  so  it  will  become  thoroughly  dried  before  the  cold  we  ither  comes  on.  Manure,  if 
possible,  the  whole  field  intended  for  corn;  spread  evenly  and  pulverize  it  by  the  use  of 
a  heavy  brush;  plow  and  harrow  well,  and  plant  from  the  Ist  to  the  25th  of  May.  We 
prefer  to  plant  the  early  part  of  the  month,  so  that  the  cultivating  may  be  through  in  time 
for  haying,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  early  frosts  in  the  fall. 

After  planting  use  the  harrow  until  the  com  be^ns  to  show  above  the  ground.  Com- 
mence with  the  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  corn  will  stand  It.  and  go  through  it  at  least  as 
often  as  once  a  week  till  it  is  grown  so  as  to  well  shade  the  ground.  When  the  crop  is 
matured,  and  before  the  stalks  are  dried,  it  should  be  cut  and  shocked.  Commence  husk- 
ing as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cured  sufficiently  to  crib.  The  stalks  should  be  put  in  the 
barn,  or  stacked,  as  the  husking  progresses.  Some  leave  them  standing  in  the  field 
through  the  fall  rains,  and  even  into  winter.  In  this  way  they  often  become  oleached  and 
rotted  until  they  are  comparatively  worthless. 

From  five  to  ten  acres  of  thick-drilled  com  will  generally  prove  a  good  investment.  An 
immense  amount  can  be  raised  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  as  good  as  hay  for  winter  feeding, 
and  in  case  the  pasture  should  fail  from  protracted  drouth,  it  can  be  cut  and  fed  green. 
In  this  way  the  possibility  of  a  famine  may  with  reasonable  certainty  be  averted. 

Raise  pumpkins  with  corn.  They  eost  but  little,  and  a  couple  of  wagon  loads  per  day 
through  the  fall  will  relieve  the  pasture  and  keep  the  stock  in  fine  condition. 

Rye  is  undoubtedly  the  best  grain  with  which  to  sow  timothy  ond  clover,  but  as  it  is  not 
sown  to  any  extent  on  dairy  farms,  the  seeding  is  generally  done  with  oata.  We  sow 
three  pounds  of  clover  with  ten  of  timothy  to  the  acre.  If  a  larger  proportion  of  clover  is 
used,  on  strong  ground  it  will  be  likely  to  overcome  the  timothy  so  that  only  a  croi>  of 
clover  will  be  raised  the  first  year  at  least  We  have  had  quite  as  good  success  by  mixing 
the  seed  with  the  oats  and  sowing  with  a  broad-cast  seeder.  New  seeding,  having  a 
good  share  of  clover,  should  be  cut  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  and  all 
grass  should  be  cut  before  the  stalk  becomes  woody.  The  meadow  should  be  broken  up 
after  taking  oft  the  third  or  fourth  crop;  the  sod  then  readily  yields  to  the  harrow,  and  a 
good  crop  of  com  is  most  sure  to  follow. 

I  have  now  only  considered  the  farm  as  a  financial  investment  and  I  have  given  a  few 
scattered  thoughts  as  to  how.  in  my  judgment,  it  should  be  managed  to  produce  the  best 
results.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  details,  which  can  not  be  written,  connected  with 
carrying  on  the  dairy  farm,  and  on  their  proper  execution  success  or  failure  will  very 
muon  depend.  These  must  call  into  action  the  best  judgment  of  the  practical  farmer. 
Comparatively  few  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  their  farms  as  based  on  the  netin  ome 
they  will  yield.  Every  farmer  should  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  with  his  farm, 
showing  the  whole  Income  and  every  expense  incurred  in  carrying  it  on.  and  if  he  Is 
thorough  and  efficient  I  am  safe  in  saying  he  will  think  well  of  his  investment,  and  will 
not  be  likely  to  barter  it  away  for  refuse  stocks  of  merchandise  or  something  else  equally 
fleeting.  He  will  then  be  able  to  compare  accounts  from  year  to  year,  and  note  the  pro- 
gress he  is  making. 

Do  not  aspire  to  be  the  owner  of  too  much  land.  The  fewer  Dalrymples  we  have  the 
better  for  the  country.  As  a  rule  farmers  should  own  their  farms,  and  cultivate  what  they 
own.  If  you  should  go  out  In  search  of  a  model  farm,  you  will  be  likely  to  find  it  in  the 
possession  of  its  owner,  and  he  a  man  of  intelligence,  taste  and  refinement  and  that  he 
values  it  not  only  for  the  income  it  will  yield  him  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  also  for  the 
home  it  makes  for  himself  and  family,  and  as  such  he  is  trying  to  beautify  and  make  It 
attractive.  It  is  for  his  interest  to  make  improvements  as  permanent  as  possible,  while 
the  tenant  can  only  afford  to  improve  for  to-day. 
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The  firifted  IngersoU  said,  when  speakinff  on  this  subject:  "Renters  can  hardly  be  called 
fanners.  There  can  be  no  such  thlnR  in  the  hiffhest  sense  as  a  home  unless  you  own  it. 
There  must  be  an  incentive  to  plant  trees,  to  beautify  the  irrounds.  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove. Home  makes  patriots.  He  who  has  sat  by  his  own  fireside  with  wife  and  children 
will  defend  it.  When  he  hears  the  word  country  pronounced  he  thinks  of  his  home. 
Few  men  have  been  patriotic  enough  to  shoulder  a  musket  in  defense  of  a  boarding- 
house." 

The  farmer  has  been  termed  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land.  Then  "quit  you  like  men." 
Let  your  word  be  as  good  as  your  note.  Avoid  croaking.  Do  not  worry  through  fear  of 
being  parched  by  drouth  or  flooded  by  rain. 

Discharge  your  duty  manfully,  and  then  let  your  responsibility  end.  If  in  debt,  get  out 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  "A  mortgage  casts  a  shadow  on  the  sunniest  field."  Take  a 
daily  paper  for  your  own  benefit  and  that  of  your  family;  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  toward  God  and  man.  and  you  deserve  prosperity. 

Question — What  is  the  reason  for  250  acres  being  better  than  a 
larger  farm?  * 

Adams — Sixty  or  seventy  cows  are  as  large  a  number  as  can  well 
be  kept  together,  and  such  a  sized  farm  is  large  enough  to  profit- 
ably employ  the  amount  of  help  needed  to  care  for  the  cows. 

This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  size  anid  manner  of  con- 
structing a  model  bam. 

On  motion  of  R.  P.  McGlincy  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  such  dairy  utensils  as  had  been  placed 
on  exhibition. 

The  Chair  appointed  D.  C.  Adams,  Benj.  Cox  and  D.  S.  Jencks 
as  such  committee. 

C.  H.  Larkin,  from  the  Legislative  committee,  made  a  verbal 
report,  setting  forth  what  the  committee  had  done  since  the  last 
meeting,  and  on  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  officers  for 
1882,  and  on  motion  the  report  was  adopted: 

President,  Dr.  Joseph  Teflft,  Elgin;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  C.  Buell, 
Rock  Falls;  S.  W.  Kingsley,  Harrington;  C.  H.  Larkin,  Elgin;  S. 
K.  Bartholomew,  Marengo;  I.  Boies,  Genoa;  H.  C.  Edwards,  Dun- 
dee; L  H.  Wanzer,  Elgin;  L.  B.  Parsons,  Flora;  H.  W.  Meade, 
Hebron;  N.  Eldred,  Gilman.  Secretary,  R.  P.  McGlincy,  Elgin; 
Treasurer,  R.  M.  Patrick,  Marengo. 

The  Committee  on  Obituary  reported  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Whebeas.  It  has  pleased  our  common  Father  to  remove  by  death,  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, one  of  our  numoer.  J.  R.  McLean,  we  feel  it  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  offer  a  tribute 
toliis  memory  by  the  passacre  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  b^  the  death  of  Ex-President  J.  B.  McLean,  the  Illinois  Dairy  Associa- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  enthusiastic  members,  and  a  man,  who,  in  all  his 
relations  to  the  body,  was  a  courteous  and  intellierent  associate,  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
who.  by  his  menial  nature,  added  much  to  the  intere&t  of  our  meetings,  and  by  nis  pro- 
gressive spirit  contributed  largely  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  dairy  interest;  and  we 
recommend  that  this  action  be  spread  on  the  record. 

J.  H.  BROOMELL. 

C.  H.  LABKIN. 

H.  C.  EDWABD8. 

The  Finance  committee  reported  having  received  $72.25. 
On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  1  p.  m. 

AFTEBNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  at  1  p.  m. 

R.  P.  McGlincy,  Secretary  of  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  presented 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  sales  of  the  Board  from  January  1, 
to  December  31,  1881 : 
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The  year  1881  opened  with  "a  very  much  larger  amount  of  cheese 
in  the  hands  of  factorymen  than  they  held  at  the  close,  with  prices 
rather  lower  for  the  season.  At  the  first  meeting  in  January,  sale& 
of  cheese  were  made  at  7J^@8  cents,  with  a  probable  average  of  7| 
cents  per  pound. 

The  price  of  butter  held  steadily  through  the  month  at  82  cents, 
with  light  regular  sales,  apparently  indicating  that  the  demand  was 
not  very  good.  One  reason  for  this,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
BO  much  fraudulent  stuff  was  being  put  upon  the  market  elsewhere 
that  the  sales  of  genuine  butter  were  restricted. 

Cheese  took  an  upward  tendency  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  so  continued  until  the  10th  of  May,  when  prices  again  receded. 
During  a  portion  of  that  time  cheese  frequently  sold  at  10  and  11 
cents.  Butter  continued  steady  at  32  for  a  number  of  weeks,  until 
April  19th,  when  it  dropped  to  30,  and  then  its  course  was  down- 
ward until  June  7th,  when  it  sold  at  18|^@19.  This  was  the  lowest 
point  reached  by  butter  during  the  year.  It  then  again  advanced 
slowly  for  a  time,  and  then  again  rapidly,  until  December  13th, 
when  it  reached  45  cents,  which  was  the  highest  price  attained  on 
the  Board  for  many  years.  After  that  date  the  price  receded  until 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  it  rested  at  40  to  42  cents. 

There  are  no  regular  sales  of  cheese  reported  during  the  meetings 
held  May  17th,  May  24th  May  31st,  and  June  7th.  On  the  14th 
of  June  cheese  sold  at  5@S  cents,  and  from  that  date  it  advanced 
in  price  until  September  13th,  when  1,685  boxes  were  sold  at  12  to 
12J  cents.  This  was  the  highest  price  reached  by  cheese  during  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  sale  of  50  boxes  full  creams  at  13 
cents,  October  4th.  - 

From  the  table  published  below,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  total 
transactions  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they  ever  were  before  in  any 
one  year,  and  in  number  of  boxes  of  cheese  and  aggregate  value  of 
butter  and  cheese,  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sales  of  the  Utica, 
New  York,  for  the  year  1831,  or  of  the  Little  Falls  Board  for  the 
same  period.  At  the  former,  the  sales  were  240,476  boxes,  aggre- 
gating 14,444,760  pounds,  and  sold  for  $1,615,184.17.  At  Little 
Falls,  the  sales  were  253',025  boxes,  aggregating  15,181,503  pounds, 
and  sold  for  $1,653,766.34.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cheese  sold 
on  the  Elgin  Board  exceeded  either  of  the  above  in  boxes,  but  fell 
short  2  to  3,000,000  of  pounds. 

The  acompanying  table  shows  the  sales  by  months  on  the  Board : 


Months. 

Boxes 

Cheese 

sold. 

Pounds. 

Av. 
Prjce. 

Pounds 

ofButier 

sold. 

Av. 
Price. 

Total  Sales. 

January  

32.992 
21.724 
22.766 
19.007 
21.413 
29.105 
18.625 
26.417 
24.082 
25.037 
12.844 
33.673 

1.371.188 
817,467 
914.920 
667,663 
805.348 

1.280.119 
85.329 

1.096.698 
872.448 
961.086 
480.622 

1.2B4.667 

91-5 

8H 
8 

e% 

7 

9 

119< 

10% 

91-5 

8)6 

278.478 
.   249,822 
374.680 
259.371 
304.800 
407.683 
262,697 
390.961 
266.297 
379,307 
264.659 
430,079 

3.868.629 

32 
32)6 

32  2-5 
30 

221-5 
20 
22 
27 
.S3 
ZiH 

37  2-5 
42 

$189,976.41 

February  

162.469.14 

Mar.h..!.  :::::::: 

227.493.22 

April 

149. 641.81 

M^y ..:.::::::::::::::;::  :    :: 

139.997.00 

June 

172.998.32 

July 

111.164.14 

Aufirust 

194,557.79 

September 

198,947.28 

October 

239.427.40 

November 

143.049.75 

December 

289.h77.78 

Total 

287.664 

11.327.525 

9 

$2,219,600.04 

—29 

\ 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  distributed  among  the  milk  producers  of  this 
section  during  the  year  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  sum,  and  far 'more  than  all  other  branches  of  agriculture 
have  paid  for  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  money  is  distributed 
monthly,  thus  ffiving  the  farmers  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
this  industry,  their  funds  at  regular  intervals.  If  we  would  add  to 
this  the  amount  paid  for  iSailk  at  the  Elgin  Condensing  Factory, 
and  for  milk  shipped  to  Chicago  from  points  tributary  to  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  the  total  product  of  all  the  factories 
represented  on  the  Board,  we  would  find  that  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  would  aggregate  fully  o,000,C00  of 
dollars. 

By  comparison  we  find  that  the  average  price  of  cheese  through 
the  year  has  been  9  cents,  and  butter  30J  cents.  The  highest  price 
paid  for  cheese  at  Utica,  New  York,  was  18f  cents ;  at  Little  Falls, 
18  cents;  at  Elgin,  18  cents.  In  both  cases  the  cheese  was  full 
cream.  The  lowest  price  paid  at  Utica  was  8^;  at  Little  Falls,  7; 
at  Elgin,  5 ;  and  the  Elgin  product  was  part  skims,  while  the  other 
were  full  creams.  These  comparisons  are  useful  in  that  they  show 
that,  while  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  Illinois  is  engaged 
in  dairying,  and  that  while  a  large  portion  of  the  milk  from  that 
section  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  its  natural  condition,  Illinois 
holds  a  proud  rank  as  a  butter  and  cheese  producing  State. 

The  programme  was  resumed,  ani  the  following  question  was  dis- 
cussed : 

**Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  State  Government  to  Foster  and  Encourage 
the  Dairy  Industry  of  Illinois?" 

R.  M.  Patrick  gave  some  very  good  reasons  why  the  State  should 
aid  the  dairymen,  and  among  others  was  the  fact  that  the  buisness 
was  largely  experimental ;  that  is,  there  were  modes  advocated,  and 
the  idea  was  to  discover  which  was  the  best.  The  aid  rendered  by 
the  State  would  be  repaid  many  times,  if  the  experiments  could 
be  made,  and  they  should  prove  successful. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Larkin  then  read  the  following  paper: 

WHAT  LEOI8LATION.  IF  ANY,  DOES  THE  DAIBT  INTEREST  BEQUIBE? 

In  discussing  this  topic,  it  Is  "proposed  briefly  to  call  attention  to  a  few  reasons  why 
legislation  should  be  Invoked  in  the  Interest  of  this  Industry.  To  besrln  with,  this  propo- 
sition is  made:  That  whatever  lies  at  the  base  of  general  wealth  and  prosperity  is  a 
proper  subject  of  legislation,  and  especially  is  this  true  regarding  those  interests  that 
are  largely  experimental.  Proof  of  this  Is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  believed  no  one  will 
deny.  Again,  it  is  assured  that  all  will  admit  that  the  most  valuable  interests  materially 
considered,  are  those  which  produce— those  that  win  food,  raiment  or  wealth  from  land 
or  sea. 

Whatever  feeds  the  people  makes  all  other  trades  or  callings  possible.  That  the  dairy 
Interest  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  these  industries  is  evidenced  bF  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  country  dairy  fairs  and  dairy  conventions  are  held,  and  not  only  attract 
the  attention  of  men  practically  engaged  in  It,  but  those  from  other  walks  in  life,  find 
time  and  inclination  to  attend.  Not  long  ago  a  gathering  of  a  few  active  dairymen  was 
sneered  at  and  deridingly  called  "A  Chalk  and  Water  Convention."    Not  so  now     Our 

Sublic  servants  whom  we  have  helped  to  place  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
nd  the  claims  of  this  industry  cannot  be  Ignored.  And  even  politicians  and  office- 
seekers  have  been  known  to  be  attractt^d  by  the  winsomness  oT  the  cow,  dairy-maid,  or 
something  else,  to  come  to  our  gatherings,  go  home  with  us  and  interest  themselves  in  all 
the  belongings  of  the  cow-barn  and  creamery,  until  the  whole  business  smacks  of  old- 
time  poetry. 

The  magnitude  of  this  interest  Is  a  very  cogent  reason  why  It  should  receive  attention 
at  the  hands  of  our  legislature.  The  following  will.  I  believe,  fall  below,  rather  than 
exceed  the  actual  capital  iuvested  In  this  enterprise  in  this  State,  excluding  the  amount 
invested  in  distributing  milk  in  cities;  also,  the  no-inconsiderable  sum  in  butcer  and 
cheese  factories: 
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VALUE  OF  COWS.  HOBSBS  AXD  LANDS. 

Cows,  1.000.000-130  each $30,000,000 

Horses.  76. 000— $80  each 6.000.000 

Acres  of  land,  4. 000, 000— 180  per  acre 120.000.000 

Total  value , $166,000,000 

Add  to  this  the 

Annual  value  of  feed,  say $6,500,000 

Labor 1.000,000 

Loss  on  stock— 5  per  cent 1,800,000 

Interest  on  total,  at  about  6  per  cent —  9,360,000 

Makln«in  all $268,400,000 

This.  too.  without  the  legitimate  items  of  insurance,  repairs,  taxes  and  value  of  team 
labor.  I  come  now  to  sav  something:  sufiwested  by  the  supplementary  part  of  the  propo< 
sition  started  with,  to-wit:  That  the  whole  business  is  largely  experimental,  and  because 
it  is  so,  should  receive  attention  from  the  government.  Every  dairyman  knows  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  very  few  bottom  facts,  and  most  of  those  obtained  by  long,  imperfect 
and  often  expensive  trials. 

In  the  nature  of  thin^rs  the  individual  dairyman  can  only  follow  a  certain  fixed  routine 
learned  from  books  or  his  fellow.  He  can  not  stop  to  analyze  the  milk  of  the  various 
breeds  of  cows,  and  thus  determine  which  is  the  most  profitable  for  him  to  keep  in  view 
of  the  particular  purpose  for  which  he  labors.  Neither  can  he  tell  how  best  to  treat  the 
various  soils  on  nis  farm  to  make  them  produce  the  best  foracre  and  (srrain.  or  how  to 
secure  and  use  the  same  with  reference  to  the  law  of  equivalents.  The  cause,  cure  and 
prevention  of  disease  is  to  most  of  us  a  sealed  book.  Hence,  we  have  to  support  an  army 
of  "cow  or  boss"  doctors,  that  often  know  less  of  the  trouble  than  we  do  ourselves.  Only 
a  man  or  instftution  supported  by  the  government,  or  immensely  rich,  can  do  this. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  common  shrub,  sumac,  is  a  strikins  Instance  tn  point  A 
few  years  a^o  the  rural  population  of  some  states  sained  a  scanty  living  by  gathering 
and  marketing  the  leaves  of  this  shrub,  but  it  was  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  imported 
article.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  who.  having  his  compensation  secured,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  that  of  the  people,  spent  months  in  studying  the 
roots,  stalks  and  leaves  of  this  shrub.  The  outcome  was  very  simple,  but  worth  thou- 
sands of  times  more  than  it  co.^t  He  found  that  if  gathered  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth 
they  contained  more  value  than  the  imported  article. 

The  United  Rtates  Fish  Commission  furnishes  another  fine  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Composed  of  a  body  of  purely  scientific  men.  it  has  done  a  work 
of  immense  practical  value.— a  work  that  no  individual  or  trade  could  do.  It  made 
experiments.  It  compared  the  known  with  the  unknown,  and  directly  the  unknown  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  commission  seemed  to  the  fishermen 
themselves  as  idle  and  useless.  "What  is  the  use  of  dragging  the  sea  for  new  worms  and 
bugs?**  "Of  what  use  are  these  numerous  bottles  filled  with  crawling  thingp?"  ask  they. 
But  at  last  the  dredge  brings  up  a  new  fish  from  far  down  below  the  reach  oi  longest  fish- 
ing line,  but  one  that  proves  good  for  the  market  and  to  eat 

Scientific  research  and  experiment  must  be  pursued  Without  regard  to  profit.  To 
experiment  is  to  ask  questions  of  nature,  not  to  seek  gain.  Only  a  government  can 
afford  to  be  scientific,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  both  State  and  l^ational  to  pursue  science  and 
experiment  for  the  people. 

This  is  realized  and  acted  on  by  several  States.  Our  own  to  a  very  limited  and  partial 
extent.  Something  is  given  to  the  State  Horticural  Society— $100. 1  believe,  to  each  county 
"boss  trot"  I  urge  again  that  dairying  should  receive  attention  from  the  government 
because  it  is  a  branch  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
base  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  because  it  is  essentially  an  experimental  business. 
True,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal.  We  no  longer  require  our  mothers,  wives  and  sisters 
to  work  up  the  milbat  home  with  dash  churn  and  wash  tub.  But  I  assure  you  one  thing; 
the  goods  they  made  were  genuine. 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  oleomargarine  orsuine.  No.no.  Fellow  Dairymen; 
and  especially  Gentlemen  Manufacturers,  don't  fiatter  yourselves  that  because  you  can 
so  adroitly  manipulate  "triohenous."  and  cholera  hog-fat  and  diseased  tallow,  that  none 
but  an  expert  can  detect  it.  that  you  know  it  all.  There  remains  much  yet  to  learn. 
Within  a  month  a  reliable  gentleman  told  me  that  a  member  of  his  family,  in  cutting 
through  a  roll  of  butter  that  was  made  not  a  thousand  miles  from  here,  something 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  knife.  On  investigation  it  proved  to  be  a  pork  rind.  Man- 
ufacturers need  to  learn  to  be  more  careful,  if  nothing  more. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  specifically  as  to  what  legislation  we  want;  and  here  let  me 
say.  what  perhaps  I  might  have  said  In  the.outset.  that  the  line  of  thought  in  this  paper, 
thus  far.  and  will  continue  to  the  end.  Is  substantially  the  same  as  presented  by  the 
writer  to  a  legislative  committee  at  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  among  the  most  important  items  of  legislation  required  by  the  dairy 
interest  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of  dairy  stations. 

The  most  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  pert^ning  to  agriculture,  in  any  of  its 
departments,  are  the  ones  given  by  nature,  and  the  most  successful  man  is.  as  a  rule,  the 
one  best  able  to  ask  questions  of  her.  And  what  we  ought  to  have  is  a  place  to  ask  ques- 
tions. A  place  where  the  obscure  and  partly-known  may  be  made  clear  and  positive. 
A  place  where  trained  and  careful  men  may  study  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  that  apply 
to  our  calling. 
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True,  we  have  our  National  department,  and  many  Rtates  have  their  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  but  while  we  are  manufacturing  and  growing  for  millions  beyond  our  own 
boundaries  we  have  but  few  experimental  stations  of  any  Kind,  and  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends,  none  of  the  kind  indicated.  The  old  world  is  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this 
matter.  As  early  as  1852  one  was  established  at  Liepsic.  and  in  1879  there  was  in  success- 
ful operation  123  stations  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  States  are  doing  something  in 
this  direction,  but  very  properly  making  a  specialty  of  those  things  that  belong  to  their 
more  immediate  locality.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  while  we  are  priding  ourselves  on  being 
the  ••pioneers"  in  the  dairy  busines-i  of  the  West,  we  shall  wake  up  bye  and  bye  to  the 
fact  that  our  competitors  on  the  Northwest  have  gained  the  lead.  Doubtless  our  institu- 
tion at  Champaign  will  suggest  itself  to  many  as  being  just  the  one  to  do  the  work  desired. 
While  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  criticize  the  workings  of  that  institution,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  any  one  looking  into  the  matter  will  be  likely  to  find 
very  obvious  reasons  why,  without  very  radical  changes,  it  would  fail  of  accomplishing 
the  end  sought. 

The  institution  desired  is  no  convenient  contrivance  for  some  political  favorite  or 
broken-down  hack,  but  a  place  of  honest,  hard  woric.  Of  the  details  I  have  little  to  offer. 
Suffice  it  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  it  should  be  under  the  management  and  direction  of 
a  practical  dairyman.  One  that  knows  the  wants  of  the  business,  and  who,  knowing  the 
needs,  can  point  out  the  direction  in  which  research  is  to  be  pursued.  The  scientist  will 
do  the  work.    The  two  thus  united  will  make  the  ••station"  a  benefit  to  the  whole  state. 

There  is  other  work  which  should  be  done  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called,  a  full  account  of, which,  and  its  results,  or  rather  want  of  results* 
will  doubtless  be  found  In  the  report  of  your  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
last  anntial  meeting. 

J.  H.  Broomell  oflfered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Association  be  tendered  to 
the  citizens  of  Dundee  and  vicinity  for  the  very  generous  and  hospitable  entertainment 
that  has  been  extended  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

R.  P.  McGlincy  oflfered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  local  committee.  Prof. 
Quackenbush  and  his  glee  club,  and  to  Miss  Bohn  and  MissrPrice.  for  their  music,  read- 
ings and  essays,  and  to  the  Northwestern  Railroad  company,  for  the  reduced  rates  given 
to  members,  and  especially  in  running  an  extra  train  from  and  to  Elgin  each  evening 
during  the  session  of  the  convention. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upoli  the  dairy 
implements,  not  having  time  to  complete  their  investigation  before 
the  convention  closed,  were  granted  permission  to  hand  their  report 
to  the  Secretary  for  publication,  which  they  have  done,  as  follows: 

Your  committee  on  dairy  utensils  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report:  We  have 
examined  the  Fairlamb  cans  for  gathering  cream,  and  the  Coolev  creamer,  represented 
respectively  by  Messrs.  Wanzer  and  Buchanan,  and  fln«t  that  while  each  has  its  peculiar 
advantages,  they  are  both  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  viz:  the 
raising  of  cream  in  private  dairies;  also  for  gathering  cream  in  localities  where  that  sys- 
tem is  in  vogue,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested. 

Respectfully  submitted,  D.  C.  Adams. 

D.  8.  Jekcks. 
B.  Cox, 

Committee. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on  statistics,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  oflfered  by  George  P.  Lord:  George 
P.  Lord,  Elgin;   E.  P.  McGlincy,  Elgin;   C.   C.   Buell,  Eock  Falls. 

The  President  returned  his  thanks  to  the  members  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  during  the  session  of  the  convention,  and  declared 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ILLINOIS  SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


F  RO  o  e:  e:  ID  1 3sr  Gt-s 


OF  THE 


THIRTEENTH     ANNUAL    MEETING. 


Stade  Fair  Grounds, 
Peoria,  September  27,  1881. 

The  Illinois  Swine  Breeders*  Association  met  in  regular  annual 
session,  in  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  Charles  F.  Mills. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretary,  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  was  accepted. 

James  W.  Boston,  of  Jacksonville,  was  nominated  and  elected 
Secretary,  by  acclamation,  for  unexpired  term. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

president's  address. 

It  is  apparent  to  observing  men  that  the  improyement  in  form  and  early  maturity  of 
fiwine  has  so  thoroughly  absorbed  the  attention  of  breeders  of  late  years,  that  the  equally 
important  matter  of  quality  of  flesh  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  handsome  packages  of  animated  lard  exhibited  in  the  swine  pens  at  the  Fairs  and 
the  Fat  Stock  show  are  attractive,  and  show  how  nicely  the  form  may  be  modeled  by  the 
skillful  breeder  and  generous  feeder. 
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There  is  an  undue  proportion  of  fat  to  lean  in  "the  hog  of  tonlay'*  to  tempt  the  epicure 
having  a  taste  for  juioy.  well  marbled  pork. 

The  practice  of  conflninc:  in  pens  and  "feedinff  strong"  from  time  of  farrow  until  the  hogs 
are  shipped  to  market,  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  system  is  as 
profitable  as  the  old  custom  of  allowing  hogs  to  graze  in  ample  enclosures  until  early 
fall,  when  those  to  be  marketed  were  quartered  in  feeding  lots  of  such  size  as  to  enable 
the  animal  to  take  sufficient  exercise  for  health  and  a  reasonable  development  of  muscle. 
The  grain  feeding,  according  to  the  old  custom,  commenced  as  soon  as  ''roasting  ears** 
were  well  filled,  which  with  the  green  stalk  afforded  strong  as  well  as  coarse  food  in  good 
proportion  for  thorough  assimilation. 

As  the  matter  of  quality  of  pork  receives  proper  attention,  a  change  in  the  diet  and  care 
of  swine  takes  place. 

Hogs  fed  for  home  consumption  by  me^  who  appreciate  quality,  are  not  closely  confined 
from  time  of  farrow  and  fed  on  highly  concentrated  diet  until  ready  for  the  knife,  but 
from  early  spring  are  allowed  to  graze  in  clover  or  other  pastures,  take  exercise  and 
develop  a  streak  of  lean  as  well  as  fat.  until  just  before  time  for  butchering,  when  the 
grass  fed  hogs  are  confined  in  feeding  lots  of  ample  size,  and  the  fiesh  hardened  or  "fin- 
ished olT'  with  com. 

The  Association  has  called  out  many  valuable  papers  and  the  published  discussions 
following  have  formed  no  small  part  of  the  interesting  literature  relating  to  the  breeding- 
and  feeding  of  swine. 

The  Association  can  be  of  much  more  service  to  breeders  and  feeders  of  swine  in  pro- 
viding for  a  series  of  practical  tests  that  will  aid  in  determining  the  comparative  value  of 
the  several  pure  breeds  of  swine. 

The  three  questions  which  especially  interest  all  concerned  are,  early  maturity,  cost  of 
production,  and  quality  of  meat. 

The  majority  of  breeders  are  prejudiced,  and  each  is  firmly  Impressed  with  the  belief 
that  his  favorite  breed  of  swine  excels  all  others  in  the  essential  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  most  profitable  hog. 

This  Impression  is  not  based  upon  the  result  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  but 
upon  some  fancied  superiority:  or.  perhaps,  some  neighbor  who  is  a  good  feeder  and 
breeder  has  set  the  example. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  try  everything  new.  and  are  constantly  changing  from 
one  breed  of  swine  to  another  because  their-'stock  has  "run  out. "  owing  to  neglect  and 
promiscuous  in-breeding,  and  the  breeds  set  aside  are  abused  and  made  responsible  for 
bad  management. 

The  limited  number  who  breed  hogs  simply  as  a  business  without  any  preference,  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  more  than  make  tne  exception  necessary  to  (establish  the  rule. 

There  are  too  many  feeders  of  the  improved  breeds  of  swine  that  have  not  learned  that 
there  is  a  difTerence  in  quality  of  product  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine  or  that  a  "top 
price"  is  paid  for  extra  quality. 

The  markets  are  the  best  educators,  and  each  succeeding  year  there  will  be  a  decreased 
number  of  feeders  who  do  not  appreciate  the  difference  in  the  quality,  or  demand  for 
particular  breeds  of  swine. 

Something  more  is  demanded  than  simply  a  thrifty  hog  that  matures  rapidly  and  makes 
a  large  gain  from  a  given  amount  of  corn. 

The  monster  steer,  so  common  in  the  markets  a  few  years  since,  patched  with  bunches 
of  unsaleable  coarse  fat,  has  been  driven  from  the  export  market  by  the  smooth,  evenly- 
fatted  bullock  that  will  cut  to  the  greatest  profit  on  the  block,  and  furnish  the  consumer 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  desirable  cuts.  The  discriminating  public  will  soon  offer 
Hiifflcient  inducements  to  feeders  of  swine  to  make  it  an  object  to  give  as  much  attention 
to  quality  of  pork  as  is  now  given  to  beef. 

The  packers  of  fancy  brands  of  pork  products  are  more  exacting  each  year  in  the 
matter  of  quality  which  is  not  determined  oy  the  weight  of  the  hog  alone. 

It  is  well  known  to  shippers  that  a  smooth  lot  of  evenly  fatted  hogs  of  certain  breeds 
bring  more  money  on  the  market  than  an  even  lot  of  hogs  of  other  breeds  of  similar 
weight. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  this  Association  to  assist  breeders  and  feeders 
in  deciding  such  matters  and  to  practically  determine  which  of  the  several  breeds  com- 
bines the  essential  qualities,  as  tne  most  profitable  hogs  for  the  farmers  to  raise  to  meet 
the  demani  for  pork  of  the  best  quality. 

The  State  has  an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental  farm,  managed  by  a  com- 
petent corps  of  professors,  who  have  rendered  the  farmers  of  the  State  much  valuable 
service  in  making  tests  in  feeding  stock  and  growing  crops. 

The  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  has  manifested  a  desire  to  conduct  experiments  of 
general  interest  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  State. 

The  members  of  this  Association  can.  without  inconvenience  or  much  Individual  expense, 
provide  the  Agricultural  College  creditable  specimens  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine  for 
a  thorough  ana  impartial  test,  that  would  largely.determine  the  feeding  qualities,  and  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  test  of  the  quality  of  product  might  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Fat  Stock  Show, 
by  a  committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  superintend 
the  slaughter  and  make  a  detailed  report  of  weight  of  the  various  parts,  the  distribution  of 
at  and  lean,  and  the  comparative  value  as  determined  by  the  quality. 
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The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  would  doubtless  if  requested,  offer  premiums 
at  the  next  Fat  Stoclc  Show  for  slaufirhterin^r  tests  of  swine.  The  exhibition  of  swine  in 
connection  with  the  Fat  Stock  Show  has  been  Rood;  but  quita limited. 

Swine  breeders  have  neglected  the  excellent  opportunities  provided  by  the  managers, 
for  demonstrating  the  comparative  excellencies  or  the  several  breeds  of  swine. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  breeds  have  scarcely  been  represented,  while  the  aggregate 
number  of  swine  of  all  the  breeds  at  any  of  the  Fat  Stock  Shows,  would  not  reflect  credit 
upon  the  enterprise  of  the  breeders  of  any  single  variety. 

This  Association  has  a  large  and  influential  membership  who  should  resolve,  and  see , 
that  there  is  a  large  and  creditable  exhibition  of  swine,  at  future  Fat  Stock  Shows. 

The  highest  honors  awarded  swine  at  all  the  Fat  Stock  Shows,  have  been  justly  won  by 
our  breeders,  and  we  hope  Illinois  breeders,  may  in  future  sustain  the  reputation  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  large  demand  from  all  portions  of  the 
country  where  pure  bred  sires  and  dams  are  needed,  may  continue  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  prestige  of  the  many  successful  swine  breeders  of  this  State. 

The  quality  of  flesh  of  a  native  hog  that  has  been  allowed  to  graze  and  feed  upon  suffi- 
cient mast,  is  so  much  superior  to  the  fat.  oily  pork  of  the  improved  breeds,  generally  found 
on  the  market  as  to  be  beyond  comparasion.  It  will  be  understood  that  reference  is  made 
to  swine  that  have  been  closely  conflned  and  "pushed"  from  birth  with  the  almost  univer- 
sal corn  diet. 

The  reverse  would  be  true  if  the  natural  conditions  of  thd  improved  breeds,  so  essential 
to  the  health  and  developement  of  fat  and  lean  in  due  proportion  received  proper  con- 
sideration. 

It  mav  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  will  pay  well  to  feed  hogs  while  on  pasture,  a 
liberal  daily  allowance  of  bran,  ship  stuff  and  corn,  to  supplement  the  laxative  grass  diet 
and  ensure  the  most  rapid  development,  consistent  with  the  best  quality. 

There  is  another  mat^r  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Association,  viz..  that  of 
giving  proper  encouragement  to  the  breeders  of  animals  exhibited. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  a  certain  class  of  stockmen  to  purchase  animals 
for  exhibition. 

The  enterprise  of  such  exhibitors  is  generally  rewarded  with  liberal  premiums,  and 
they  deserve  credit  for  their  efforts  in  collecting  choice  specimens  from  various  breeders 
that  would  not  otherwise  find  their  way  into  the  show  ring. 

The  matter  of  offering  a  liberal  premium  to  breeders  of  swine  exhibited  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  is  suggested  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  B.  F.  Dorsey,  of  Perry, 
111.,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  views  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  premiums  by 
the  Illinois  Swme  Breeders'  Association  to  breeders  exhibiting  swine  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  breeders  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine  be  requested  to  subscribe  not 
less  than  $50  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  each  of  the  breeds  upon  conditions  agreed  upon  by 
the  Association. 

The  following  amounts  were  then  pledged  for  the  Berkshire  prize : 

Charles  F.  Mills.  Springfield  III $10  00 

A.  M.  Fulford,  Belair.  Md 10  00 

J.  W.  Boston.  Jacksonville.  Ill 10  00 

W.C.Norton.  Aldenville.  Pa 5  00 

A.  &  J.  Dorsey.  Perry.  Ill 5  00 

Caleb  Letton.  Jacksonville.  Ill 6  00 

Springer  Bros.,  Springfield.  Ill 5  00 

Total $50  00 

The  following  amounts  were  pledged  for  the  Poland  China  prize: 

H.  C.  Castle.  Wilmington.  Ill $10  00 

A.  &.  J.  Dorsey.  Perry.  Ill 5  00 

J.  A.  Lawrence.  Connersville.  Ind. 5  00 

Total $20  00 

•  Motion  of  Mr.  Castle  carried,  that  a  committee  of  breeders  of 
Poland  China  hogs  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  collect  suflBcient 
funds  to  make  up  the  balance  of  $50. 

President  appointed  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Castle,  B. 
F.  Dorsey  and  J..  A.  Lawrence. 
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Motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosbon  carried,  that  the  breeders  of  other 
varieties  of  swine  be  requested  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  prizes 
of  similar  value,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  be  author- 
ized to  advertize  such  prizes  as  are  provided. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Springer  carried,  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  conditions  governing  competition  for  the  Swine 
breeders*  prizes. 

President  appointed  as  said  committee  Messrs.  Springer,  Boston 
and  Castle. 

The  committee  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

To  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders"  Association: 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Association  be  offered 
on  the  foliowinff  conditions  to  the  breeders  of  the  best  pens  of  Berkshire.  Poland 
China  and  other  oreeds  of  swine,  viz.: 

Pen  to  consist  of  boar  over  I  year  old.  two  sows  2  years  old  or  over,  two  sows  1  and 
under  2  years  old.  and  two  sows  uLder  1  year  old. 

1.  All  competing  animals  to  be  of  reco^ized  pure  blood,  and  to  have  been  bred  by,  and 
at  the  time  ot  exhibition,  to  be  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  Award  will  be  made  only 
in  case  of  competition. 

2.  Each  pen  to  be  composed  of  animals  of  the  same  breeding. 

3.  The  exhibitor  to  furnish,  at  the  time  of  making  entry,  a  writtpn  statement  giving  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  pedigree,  age.  weight,  date  and  manner  of  feeding,  and  other  import- 
ant facts  connected  with  the  breeding  and  the  management  for  the  past  year  of  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  by  him.    Such  statement  to  be  verified  by  affidavit  of  the  exhibitor. 

4.  All  competing  animals  to  be  scaled  by  the  standard  adopted  by  the  State  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  and  the  record  so  made  to  become  a  part  of  the  report  of  Examin- 
ing Jury. 

6.  The  party  securing  either  of  the  prizes  to  hold  it  in  trust  until  the  opening  day  of  the 
first  succeeding  Illinois  State  Fair,  when  it  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  Illinois  State  Swine  Breeders'  Association  to  be  again  competed  for.  When  taken 
the  second  time  by  any  exhibitor,  the  prize  Is  to  become  his  actual  property. 

PHIL.  M.  SPRINGER. 
JAMES  W.  BOSTON. 
H.  C.  CASTLE. 

Committee. 

Caleb  Letton  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the  feeding  test 
of  the  several  breeds  of  swine  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, are  worthy  of  consideration  and  that  the  results  would  be  of  much  practical  value 
in  determining  the  economical  production  of  pork. 

Resolved,  That  breeders  of  the  several  breeds  of  swine  be  requested  to  fend  specimens 
of  the  several  breeds  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  to  the  end  that  the  comparative 
feeding  qualities,  cost  of  production  and  quality  of  product  may  be  thoroughly  and  im- 
partially tested. 

The  following  breeders  agreed  to  present  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College  a  barrow  for  the  feeding  trial— the  same  to  be  exhibited 
and  slaughtered  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 

Berkshire,  Caleb  Letton,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Berkshire,  A.  M.  Fulford,  Bellair,  Md. 

Poland  China,  J.  A.  Lawrence,  Connersville,  Iild. 

Poland  China,  H.  C.  Castle,  Wilmington,  111. 

Chester  White,  B.  F.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111. 

Essex,  Taylor  Bros.,  Waynesville,  111. 

Motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Boston  carried,  that  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  provide  for  a  slaughtering  test  for 
flwine  in  connection  with  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  by  oflfering  premiums 
for  the  best  dressed  carcass. 

Mr.  Taylor  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted: 
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Whebbas.  In  value  the  "  hoe  crop  "  of  the  country  largely  exceeds  the  affgrefrate -value 
of  the  product  of  meat  animals  other  than  swine,  and 

Whebbas,  The  inducements  offered  for  exhibition  of  hogs  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  are 
not  in  proportion  to  the  vast  interests  represented  when  compared  with  the  offerings  to 
cattle  and  sheep:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to 
sufficiently  increase  the  Fat  Stoclc  premiums  on  swine  as  to  justify  feeders  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  making  a  creditable  show  of  fat  hogs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fulford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  was 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  to  Hon. 
David  Gore,  superintendent  of  the  swine  class,  and  request  him  to 
present  the  same  to  the  Board  at  the  next  winter  meeting. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  and  discussed: 

Essentials  in  successful  breeding  and  management  of  swine. — Dr. 
N.  H.  Paaren,  State  Veterinarian,  Chicago,  ID. 

Swine  Breeding,  by  Hon.  C.  G.  Taylor,  Galesburg,  III. 

Purity  of  Breeding  in  Berkshire  Swine,  by  Phil.  M.  Springer, 
Editor  of  the  American  Berkshire  Eecord,  Springfield.  , 

The  follo>^ing  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
gentlemen  who  prepared  the  instructive  papers  read  at  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  papers  be  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Association. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  the  papers  read,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
request  the  publication  of  the  same  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  Tuesday  evening  of  the  week  of  the 
State  Fair  of  1882. 

A.  J.  LovEjoY,  CHARLES  F.  MILLS, 

Secretary.  President. 
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PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  ILLINOIS  SWINE  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SWINE. 

BT  DB.  N.  H.  PAAJtEN,  STATE  YETEBINABIAN,  OHICAOO.  ILL. 

We  cannot  consider  breedinff  of  swine  a  hard  business  when  a  person  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  proper  points  of  the  animal  he  wishes  to  breed;  then  provides  him- 
self with  fitting  material  for  a  start,  and  attends  to  a  few  simple  laws,  which  are  all  that  is 
commonly  known  at  present  upon  a  subject  shrouded  in  obscurity  throu^rhout.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  commencing  breeding  of  any  species  of  domestic  animals,  unless 
circumstances  favor  unusually,  is  the  obtaining  females  of  worth.  When  you  consider 
how  much  depends  upon  the  female,— in  fact,  nearly  all  but  external  shape,  wherein  the 
form  of  the  sire  is  mainly  followed.— and  when  you  calculate  the  time,  the  pains,  the  cost 
each  eminent  breeder  has  expended  in  establishing  his  favorite  type,  to  sell  the  main  ele- 
ment of  the  compound,  even  for  a  startling  figure,  would,  at  the  end,  be  simply  like  dis- 
solving pearls  in  a  goblet  for  a  single  reckless  draught. 

How  much  is  altogether  due  to  the  female,  we  scarcely  know.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated, 
for  successful  breeding  it  is  requisite  that  you  use  no  female  which  has  bred  before, 
without  knowing  what  the  cross  was,  as  it  is  about  universally  allowed  now  that  the  first 
union  leaves  an  unmistakable  trace  upon  all  succeeding  issue.  It  is  especially  unsafe  to 
breed  from  a  female  that  has  paired  with  any  unsuitable  partner.  When  a  white  sow  is 
coupled  with  a  black  boar,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  when  she  breeds  by  one  of  her 
own  color  again  there  will  be  one  or  more  black  ones,  as  a  memento  of  the  former 
family. 

Since  males  communicate  their  organism  with  obvious  effect,  they  are  in  request 
among  breeders  for  improving  stock.  Hiffh  prices  have  been  given,  and  high  premiums 
annually  offered,  for  superior  males.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  rapid  extension  of  improve- 
ment that  the  male  predominates  in  the  propagation  of  his  species,  for  by  polygamy  one 
male  can  serve  many  females,  and  thereby  extend  his  progeny  in  numbers;  whereas  a 
female  produces  only  a  limited  number  during  the  year. 

When  animals  with  the  characteristics  of  a  common  type,  distinctly  and  securely  set. 
are  paired,  the  result  is  all  but  certain.  Then,  indeed,  holds  good  the  favorite  but  other- 
wise deceptive  apothegm  of  the  breeder,  that  "like  produces  like."  The  right  stamp  of 
produce  will  come  out  if  you  get  the  right  elements  to  begin  with.  But  the  hunting  for 
these  elements  is  problematical.  You  may  be  lucky,  and  you  may  be  lost  In  a  state  of 
nature  ^ach  species  of  living  thing  preserves  its  likeness.  But  it  is  not  so  where  the  hand 
of  man  interferes.  It  is  then  that  uncertainty  begins— that  like  no  longer  produces  like 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  under  the  hand  of  a  master.  Then 
comes  the  breeding  in-and-in.  with  the  immediate  consequence  of  confirmed  resem- 
blance, fine  bone,  increased  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  with  the  ultimate  unhappiness  of  a 
scrofulous  tendency  and  infirm  constitution,  from  which  some  strains  of  the  more  terribly 
high-bred  continue  to  suffer. 

It  should  be  a  rule  with  all  breeders  never  to  breed  from  the  diseased  or  the  defective, 
no  matter  what  the  ailment,  as  all  infirmities  are  apt  to  be  hereditary.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  parents  be  neither  too  old  nor  too  young.  The  offspring  of  either  is  liable  to  be 
small,  and  to  refuse  to  grow,  however  well  attended  to.  On  no  account  part  with  a 
desirable  breeding  animal.  There  is  but  little  profit  to  be  looked  for  when  either  sire  or 
dam  are  in  too  high  condition,  or  too  fat.  Another  secret  in  breeding  domestic  animals 
is  to  suit  the  breed  to  the  soil  and  the  climate.  An  error  in  which  many  breeders  indulge 
is.  to  cross  an  animal  defective  in  one  point,  with  another  animal  especially  favored  In 
that  respect  Why  breed  from  a  defective  animal  at  all?  If  a  favorite,  that  is  often  given 
as  a  sufficient  reason,  and  in  that  case  you  might  be  content  to  take  what  you  get  Put  good 
to  good,  and  you  endorse  an  excellence,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  the  theory  upon  which 
an  animal  is  picked  with  one  peculiar  shape  to  counteract  and  correct  the  malformation 
of  another.  We  should  let  the  malformed  one  alone.  If  you  have  the  requisite  judgment 
and  chance  offers,  a  good  cross  is  sure  to  tell.    But  it  must  not  escape  you  that  il  does 
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take  exceeding  judffmeDt.  when  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  the  improvement  of  a  breed 
or  family  type,  to  alter  it  with  beneficial  effect.  Good  keeping  in  early  youth  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  expansion  and  development  of  an  animal's  frame,  and  so 
doubtless  the  converse  holds  good, 

Inthe  matter  of  breeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  everybody  will  advise  you  to 
do  what  hti  himself  would  do;  but  you  are  to  consider  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  you 
are  likely  to  do  it  as  he  would.  How  difficult  is  it  to  steer  amidst  so  many  doctors. 
Rather  in  these  matters,  as  in  all  cases  requiring  the  aid  of  intelligence,  be.  after  due 
consideration  and  listening,  self-reliant,  lou  may  fall  often,  but  you  will  ultimately 
walk. 

8WINII    BREEDING. 
BT  HON.  G.  O.  TAYLOB,  GALESBUBO,  ILLINOIS. 

My  object  in  offering  tliis  paper  to  the  public,  is  to  show  in  as  plain  a  way  as  I  can.  the 
importance  and  great  good  resulting  to  tne  common  farmer  from  year  to  year,  through 
the  efforts  of  those  who  spend  their  time  and  money  in  fitting  up  suitable  places  for  the 
comfort  of  hogs,  prepare  proper  feed,  general  treatment  of  the  young  pigs  to  breeding 
age,  selection  of  males  and  f&ales,  by  which  an  improvement  is  made  at  every  crossing. 
The  necessary  attention  to  the  business  and  expense  of  visiting  perhaps  far  away  dif- 
ferent families  of  the  same  breed,  and  selecting  such  as  will  improve  their  home  herds  at 
each  crossing,  cannot  be  borne  by  the  farmer,  who  is  mainly  benefited  thereby.  To  carry 
on  this  enterprise  with  success,  every  move  must  be  watched  with  studied  care.  A  bad 
selection  at  the  start  cannot  be  overcome  by  many  after  crossings.  The  sow  will  present 
in  her  decendants  many  of  her  leading  parts  in  form  and  general  constitution.  The  boar 
more  strikinglv  so.  Allowing  this,  as  we  must,  that  he  bestows  his  blood  upon  each  pig  of 
the  litter  equal  to  that  of  the  sow:  it  becomes  necessary  in  every  instance,  to  breed  from 
a  boar  superior  in  form  and  constitution  to  that  of  the  sow.  To  do  this  the  swine  breeder 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  the  proper  males,  for  here  as  it  seems  to  me.  is  the 
great  secret  of  success  as  an  error  on  the  start  will  take  years  to  overcome. 

When  the  breeder  has  studied  his  purpose  fully  and  wisely  from  the  start  to  his  ideal  of 
a  large  herd  of  superior  swine,  he  has  in  his  mind  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  every  move 
as  he  goes  along  is  to  him  a  fulfilment  of  previous  arranging,  and  thus  meets  with  no  dis- 
appointments. He  also  studies  his  location  as  regards  competition  in  making  sales,  and 
also  nearness  to  railroads  for  convenient  shipping.  When  ne  has  gone  through  all  this 
expense  in  fitting  up  his  establishment,  and  selected  his  breeding  animals  from  the  best 
herds  in  the  countrr  regardless  of  expense,  Ike  has  only  made  a  oeginning.  .  To  keep  up 
this  beginning  successfully,  and  to  avoid  too  closely  breeding  in-and-in,  he  must  frequently 
select  males  that  are  not  related  to  his  herd,  and  pay  high  figures. 

Time  is  required  to  bring  his  herd  into  public  notice.  Here  is  an  item  of  considerable 
importance.  During  the  time  of  making  sales,  which  is  usually  in  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter, his  time  must  be  given  to  all  callers  to  see  his  herd  whether  they  want  to  buy,  or  only 
to  have  a  visit  and  aee  the  pigs.  No  callers  or  sight  seers  must  go  away  hungry,  thus  his 
table  is  required  to  satisfy  the  inner  man.  Correspondents  to  reply  to:  boxes  to  prepare 
for  shipments  of  hogs  to  customers:  hauling  to  Express  Office;  pedigree  books  and  records 
to  safely  keep.  Put  all  these  and  other  items  together,  much  money  has  been  expended, 
and  the  breeder  is  ready  to  supply  customers. 

When  the  breeders  of  swine  have  so  managed  as  to  grow  up  a  herd  of  the  best,  the  com- 
mon farmer  has  a  place  to  go  to,  to  find  animals  from  which  to  keep  up  and  improve  his 
home  herd,  or  to  start  anew  with  pure  blood.  This  favor  to  him  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  He  3an  find  the  best  of  the  breed,  and  deal  with  a  man  whose  reputation  is 
involved  in  every  breeding  animal  he  sells,  backed  by  pedigree  records.  He  consults  with 
the  practical  breeder  as  to  the  form,  age  and  pedigree  needed  to  wisely  better  his  herd. 

As  the  male  stamps  and  becomes  half  of  all  his  get,  this  fact  should  have  great  weight 
in  making  the  selection  with  every  customer,  and  he  should  be  sure  that  the  one  he  buys 
is  better  in  form  and  purity  of  blood,  than  his  best  ones  at  home.  Then  his  herd  is  ever 
being  improved.  When  an  inferior  boar  is  used,  even  but  slightly  so,  every  litter  deter- 
iorates, and  many  dollars,  even  hundreds  of  dollars,  are  lost  in  one  year's  breeding.  Not 
to  one  year  only  is  the  loss,  but  years,  even  from  better  blood  will  be  required  before  the 
error  on  the  start  is  fully  worked  out.  Could  this  fact  be  fully  understood  and  acted  upon 
by  every  breeder,  the  result  would  be  very  apparent  in  only  a  few  years.  It  is  far  better 
to  pay  the  practical  and  studied  breeder,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred,  dollars  for  a  choice  six 
months  pig,  to  take  home  to  breed  from,  th'in  to  use  an  inferior  one  with  his  sow,  as  a  gift, 
or  "I  thank  you  sir."  Never  use  a  graded  hoar.  Better  go  fifty  miles  and  pay  a  round 
figure  for  a  pure  pedigreed  one.  This  doctrine  will  hold  good  anywhere,  in  any  State,  or 
iuvany  breed  of  hogs.  Fifty  years  experience  in  handling  hogs,  warrants  me  in  speaking 
as  plainly  as  I  do  on  this  point. 

Perfection  is  not  reached  in  any  of  our  meat  produ<*ing  animals.  But  ranid  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Berkshire,  Poland  China.  Essex.  Suffolk.  Yorkshire. 
Chester  White,  Jersey  Red  and  Victoria  breeds,  all  have  their  points  of  excellence,  and 
their  favorite  buyers  and  breeders.  When  the  common  farmer  selects  the  best  from  these 
established  breeds,  and  follows  my  rules  of  breeding,  he  can  but  succeed,  provided  he 
does  his  part  in  care  and  feed,  and  he  should  ever  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  spent 
their  time  and  money  in  bringing  these  breeds  up  to  so  high  a  standard  of  perfection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  importing  swine  from  England  for  breeding  purposes 
among  the  American  herds  to  better  them^as  gone  by.  England  has  furnished  us  with 
the  Berkshire.  Suffolk  and  Essex  hogs.  Have  these  importations  deteriorated  in  our 
hands?  I  think  not  Can  we  not  to-darshow  as  good  and  better  animals  of  these  breeds 
as  can  be  found  and  brought  from  over  the  ocean?] 
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There  are  men  among  ns  who  have  had  lone  experience  in  breedincr  swine  in  Enerland. 
and  also  in  America,  and  thejr  tell  us  that  our  nerds  of  these  breads  are  even  equal  to.  and 
often  better  than  the  imported.  If  we  admit  that  imported  swine  are  better  than  ours,  do 
we  not  at  the  »ame  time  admit  that  the  Enfflish  are  more  skilled  in  breeding  and  feeding 
than  we  are  from  the  same  breeds?  I  feel  safe  to  say  here,  that  our  American  ho^ 
products  in  their  varied  shapes  in  the  Enelish  markets,  that  are  here  cured  and  prepared 
after  the  Encrlish  plan,  are  preferred  by  them  in  their  own  markets.  If  this  be  so.  then, 
why  the  necessity  of  future  importations? 

We  have  the  Chester  White,  oriflrinatinfi:  in  Pennsylvania;  Poland  OhinfL  in  Ohio;  JerseF 
Reds,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Victoria  in  Indiana.  These,  with  the  old  Eni^lish  breeds, 
certainly  furnish  us  with  the  best  hogrs  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in  the  world. 

PURITY  OF  BREEDING  IN  BERKSHIRE   SWINE. 

BY  PHIIi  M.  8PBINOBB.  SPBINOFIELD,  ILL. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  writers  on  the  different  breeds  of  hoirs  that  Neapolitan  swine 
have  been  used  in  England  to  improve  the  Berkshire. 

Within  the  last  year  my  attention  htm  more  than  once  been  called  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  prominent  writer  in  the  "  American  At^riculturist."  that  the  Essex  be  used  as  a 
cross  on  the  Berkshire.  A  man  with  whom  the  Essex  is  a  special  favorite,  and  in  which 
breed  he  has  much  invested,  may  be  excused  for  eivinff  such  advice,  when  it  is  considered 
that  were  his  suserestion  adopted,  the  demand  for  his  stock  would  in  all  probability  be 
iH'eatly  increased.  Self-interest  may  here  claim  to  be  half-brother  to  self-preservation— 
a  sort  of  flrst-Iaw  of  nature.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  public  journal  professing  devo- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  the  farming  community,  when  it  gives  circulation  to  such 
teachinss  without  a  word  of  caution  to  its  readers,  much  less  reproof  to  the  writer  thereof. 
One  of  the  best  informed  breeders  in  America  was  not  far  from  ricrht  when  he  declared,  that 
were  such  a  recommendation  carried  out  fullv  in  the  country  ft  would  do  more  harm  to 
the  swine  interests  in  a  single  year  than  the  "  Affricultuiist"  could  do  good  were  it  carried 
on  for  a  thousand  years.  The  idea  that  the  Berkshire  has  been  or  can  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  the  Neapolitan  hog.  should  be  sharply  rebuked  by  all  interested  in  perpetuating  in 
their  ancient  purity  the  world-renowned  Berkshires. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  the  historjr  of  Berkshire  swine  that  .the  first  decided 
improvement  in  them  begun  over  one  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  and  was  the  result 
of  crossing  the  Siamese  boar  upon  the  old  Berkshires  then  common  in  England.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  white  Chinese  boar  was  used  to  some  extent  as  a  cross  on  the  Berk- 
shire in  those  early  years  of  its  history.  . 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  later  times  attempts  at  improvement  have  been  made  by 
the  use  of  other  breeds,  as  for  example  the  Neapolitan,  ana  also  Essex  itself  improved  by 
Neapolitan.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  crosses  have  ever  resulted  in  any  real  or 
lasting  good  to  the  Berkshire,  and  the  best  Berkshires  of  the  present  day  are  those  free 
from  any  taint  of  any  such  course  of  breeding.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly 
proved  the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  Berkshire  to  stamp  upon  other  breeds  its  own  good 

aualities.  In  so  far  as  the  Berkshire  itself  has  been  affected  by  those  experiments  with 
le  Neapolitan  or  the  Essex,  the  result  has  been  to  import  to  the  progeny  the  disposition 
to  lay  on  fat  separate  from  the  lean.  As  a  consequence  there  is  lost  in  such  cases  the  fine 
grained  juicy,  well  marbled  meats,  for  which  the  best  Berkshires  have  been  so  long  and 
are  still  so  highly  valued. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  difference  between  the  well  fatted  muscular  beef— like  meat  of 
a  pure  bred  Berkshire,  and  that  of  our  fatted  pork  where  lean  and  fat  are  stored  sepa- 
rately, do  not  think  highly  of  the  so-called  improvement  arising  from  the  use  of  the  fat 
accumulating  Neapolitan,  whether  it  comes  direct  from  the  Neapolitan  or  through  the 

Essex. 

It  has  been  said  that  Berkshires  and  Essex  are  quite  similar  in  the  quality  of  their 
flesh,  and  that  they  have  the  s^me  tendency  to  lean  meat.  If  this  were  true,  a  cross  of  the 
two  breeds  might  be  made  with  some  advantage,  though  in  just  what  particular,  if  both 
are  so  much  alike,  is  not  very  apparent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  pork  of  the  Essex,  as  the  admirers  of  that  breed  will  admit  has 
scarcely  any  lean  in  it.  but  is  as  fat  as  the  Prince  Albert.  Suffolk,  or  small  White  York- 
shire. In  this  respect  it  resembles  also  the  Neapolitan  pork,  although  the  latter,  as  I  have 
been  told,  has  usually  a  different  taste  from  those  above  mentioned,  it  being  stdd  to 
resemble  somewhat  a  very  fat  and  tender  chicken  of  four  to  six  months  old. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Berkshires  are  the  only  well-bred  swine  that 
produce  the  choice  hams  and  bacon,  so  largely  fn  demand  for  export  and  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  that  this  demand  increases  from  year  to  year,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  that  we  guard  with  jealous  care  the  purity  of  the  breed— never  for  a  moment 
entertaining  the  thought  of  an  outside  cross. 

It  is  well  that  we  study  carefully  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  detect  readily  evidences  of  imnure  breeding,  should  any  exist 
in  the  stock  from  which  we  may  think  of  making  our  selections.  For  example,  with  a 
good  knowh^dge  of  the  Neapolitan  breed,  one  may.  on  traveling  through  the  herds  of 
Berkshires  in  America,  ^ee  at  a  glance,  almost,  whereon  even  a  distant  cross  of  the 
Neapolitan  has  occurred.  This  cross  may  be  suspected  wherever  there  isfound  a  marked 
deficiency  of  hair,  or  a  rough  corrugated  skin,  and  tendency  to  softness  of  flesh,  and  dis- 
pof^ition  to  lay  on  fat  in  places,  apart  from  the  lean.  These  indications  of  the  objection- 
able cross  will  not  unfrequently  crop  out  in  one  or  more  pigs  of  a  litter,  several  generations 
after  the  introduction  of  alien  blood. 
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Althouffh  the  Berkshire  is.  without  doubt,  the  oldest  and  purest  bred  of  all  our  domestic 
swine,  yet.  as  with  all  others,  there  are  amoufir  them  some  of  doubtful  purity.  However 
useful  these  may  be  in  a  flreneral  way.  and  nowever  reluctant  some  parties  may  be  to 
think  them  any  less  valuable  than  more  purely  brpd  animals,  we  should  always  prefer  to 
select  from  the  purest  and  best  strains:  tnose  strains  in  which  there  has  been  no  attempt 
at  the  so-called  Improvements  by  orossinf?  with  other  breeds.  Such  attempts,  we  feel 
assured,  are  of  no  real  worth,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  positive  damage  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  swine  breediuK  fraternity.  , 

As  I  have  heretofore  said,  there  is  no  necessity  in  these  times  for  breeders  of  Berk- 
shires  to  resort  to  an  occasional  outside  cross  with  another  breed  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  evils  of  continuous  breeding  from  animals  of  tho  same  stock.  Excellent 
strains  of  improved  Berkshires  are  found  in  almost  every  region  of  the  Globe  where 
swine  are  kept.  The  best  families,  thus  widely  separated,  are  subjected  to  different 
climatic  influences  and  the  most  varied  systems  of  management.  By  this  means  all  the 
real  or  supposed  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  can  be  as 
surely,  and  without  doubt  more  safely  reached  by  the  bringing  together  again  parts  of 
families  thus  separated  for  several  generations. 

To  those  who  have  found  in  their  herds  traces  of  impurity,  and  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  eradicated  or  to  replace  such  stock  with  better,  I  would  say  do  not  be  discour- 
aged with  the  discovery,  or  give  up  in  disgust  and  a  general  mistrust  of  all  principles  of 
breeding,  but  rather  in  future  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  breeding  stock. 
Bear  in  mind  you  have  an  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  by  which  to  judge  as  to 
outward  appearance,  and  a  public  record  of  pedigrees  by  which  to  determine  the  breed- 
ing. Use  both  of  these,  and  require  that  every  animal  placed  in  your  herd  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  standard,  and  be  accepted  for  registry  in  the  record.  Depend 
not  on  tne  record  alone,  nor  on  the  standard  alone.  Bequire  excellence  in  the  animal, 
and  a  clear  pedigree  besides.  Send  every  out-orop  of  an  out-cross  to  the  pork  barrel, 
and  record  only  those  exhibiting  the  true  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

I  speak  not  by  authority  of .  nor  for  the  American  Berkshire  Association,  but  what,  as. 
one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  hogs.  I  believe  to  be  right    If  by  the  general 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  a  less  number  of  animals  are  recorded,  they  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter in  quality,  and  the  record  will  grow  in  value  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  for  selection  which  it  affords. 

In  case  objectionable  traits  are  found  cropping  out  in  the  stock  you  have  gathered 
about  you  with  much  care  and  at  great  expense,  you  need  not  neceessarily  discard  all 
and  start  anew.  Begin,  however,  at  once  to  breed  out  the  evil.  With  the  best  you  have, 
and  the  aids  of  the  Standard  and  tlie  Record,  it  will  require  a  few  years  out  of  judicious 
selection  and  management  to  practically  overcome  the  error  complained  of.  Determine 
that  no  admixture  of  other  blood  shall  ever  be  encouraged  or  allowed,  and  let  not  even 
the  coveted  designations  of  "imported"  or  "English  Prize  Winners"  influence  you  to  use 
any  other  than  strictly  pure  bred  animals. 
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ILLINOIS  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  1881. 


State  Fair  Grounds, 
Peoria,  III.,  September  '29,  1881. 

The  Illinois  Wool  Growers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  7 
o'clock  p.  M.,  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
President  A.  M.  Garland. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  report  was  received  and  adopted: 

To  the  Illinois  Wool  Growers'  Association: 

The  undersifirned  would  beer  leave  to  report  that  three  elegant  larse  silver  ohallenge 
cups  have  been  purchased,  suitably  inscribed,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  to  be  awarded  to  the  breeders  making  the  best  exhibit  of  long,  middle, 
and  fine  wool  sheep. 

The  subscription  list  and  voucher  from  the  manufacturer  are  presented  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  k.  GARLAND. 
CHARLES  F.  MILLS. 

Report  received,  and  committee  discharged. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Strawn  carried,  that  the  number  of  long  wool  sheep 
necessary  to  make  an  entry  for  the  breeders  cup  be  as  follows — one 
ram  and  five  ewes  one  year  old— one  ram  and  five  ewes  under  one 
year  old. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Cotton  carried,  that  the  breeders  of  middle  wool 
sheep  be  required,  when  competing  for  the  challenge  cups,  to  exhibit 
the  same  number  of  rams  and  ewes  of  corresponding  age  as  the 
breeders  of  long  wool  sheep. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  with  the  following  result: 
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OFFICERS. 


President — A.  M.  Garland Springfield 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Y.  P.  Richmond Moro 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Ist    district — Daniel  Kelly Wheaton 


2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

lt)th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


H.  D.  Emery Chicago 

Geo.  E.  Peck Geneva 

J.  L.  Moore Polo 

Samuel  Dysart Dixon 

Abner  Strawn Ottawa 

F.  E.  Day Stre^tor 

Andrew  Oliver Jllmira 

M.  C.  Brownlee Monmouth 

E.  M.  Bell Brighton 

J.  E.  Megginson Jacksonville 

Thomas  Taylor « Waynesville 

J.  S.  Brown Decatur 

John  Turner Todds  Point 

0.  B.  Nichols Carlyle 

James  M.  Scott Belleville 

E.  L.  Eobertson Sparta 

Joseph  Skeavington Albion 


On  motion  of  Charles  F.  Mills  the  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  an  expert  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  sheep  competing 
for  the  breeders'  cups  offered  by  the  Association. 

Papers  were  then  read  by  the  following  gentlemen,  and  generally 
discussed  by  members  of  the  Association  and  others  in  attendance. 

"Judging  sheep  by  scale  of  points" — Hon.  Samuel  Archer,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

"Cotswold  sheep"— Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  111. 

^'Shropshire  sheep" — James  Cotton,  Eockford,  Dl. 

"Cheap  wool"— E.  M.  Bell,  Brighton,  111. 

The  following  report  was  received  and  adopted: 

To  A.M.  Garland,  President  Illinois  Wool  Growers'  Association: 


There  were  but  three  entries  of  fine  wool  sheep  for  the  breeders*  cup.  As  indicating  the 
high  merit  of  the  animais  competing,  the  score  of  each  animal  competing  is  given  here- 

F.  E.  Day 

M'Fadden 
Bros. 

Taylor 
Bros. 

Eam.  any  age points. 

Ewe,  2  years  old 

94 
96 
97 
95 
90 
98 
94 
91 
95 
98 
93 

92 
89 
82 
83 
96 
89 
88 
87 
89 
92 
90 

90 
92 

88 

•  1          (til 

91 

« •          ««       (1 

89 

f «          ••       •« 

89 

Ewe,  1  year  old 

91 

91 

•  *          •*       • • 

89 

• «          •  •       <  • 

88 

••          ••       •• 

91 
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F.  E.  Day. 

M'Fadden 
Bros. 

Tayfor 
Bros. 

Ewe  Iamb 

95 
95 
90 
95 
95 

89 
95 
89 
93 
93 

86 

83 

<  t       <« 

87 

t.       < « 

82 

•  <       i  i                                                               , 

89 

Total 

1,510 

1.436 

1,416 

The  oup  is  awarded  on  the  advertised  conditions^ to  F.  E.Day,  of  Streator.  111.,  on  the 


oup 
fciish 


very  hi£:h  average  of  about  95  out  of  a  possible  100  points  on  each  of  the  16  sheep  entered. 
Respectfully  submitted  "  *"  -™  «,^^.-v 


S.  of 
of  1 


3P( 

m 


V.  P.  RICHMOND. 


On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place 
at  7 :  30  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Wednesday  of  the  week  of  the  State  Fair 
of  1882. 

A.  M.  GARLAND,  President. 

y.  p.  Richmond,  Secretary. 


POINTS  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  SHEEP,  AND  STANDARD  FOR  AWARDS  AT  PAIRS. 


BY  SAMUEL  ABCHEB.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

All  things  have  a  befirinnins.  and  all  things  exist  by  law.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
chance,  but  unalterable  laws  control  and  bring  about  results.  AH  things  animate  and 
inanimate  exist,  and  it  is  above  and  bevond  the  power  of  man  to  create  anything.  He 
can  only  change  the  form,  bringing  the  influence  of  his  intelligence  to  bear,  operating  by 
and  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Reason  is  his  strength,  observation  and  analogy-  his  progressive  power,  and  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  these  great  prerogatives  man  may  accomplish  all  things  short  of  a 
miracle. 

To  change  the  form  of  existing  matter,  and  by  intelligence  improve  it,  is  an  acme  of 
success  in  life. 

The  Creator's  command  to  innocent  man  in  Eden  was.  "Keep  it,  and  dress  it."  and 
to-day  cultivate  and  improve  is  made  equally  as  much  our  duty.  In  this  we  are  not 
required  to  labor  without  means  as  the  Israelites  were  required  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  but  the  means  commensurate  with,  and  adequate  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
are  within  our  reach. 

Matter  in  all  its  various  forms— minerals,  plants  and  animals.— has  been  prepared  by  the 
Supreme  Architect,  and  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  use  of  man.  but  is  also  his  schoolmas- 
ter to  discipline  and  train  his  intelligence  to  the  exercise  of  its  highest  powers.  To 
change  the  form  of  existing  matter  in  its  natural  state,  requires  but  the  mechanical 
genius  and  muscular  skill  or  the  workman.  The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  fashion  inert 
matter  as  they  will.    In  this  way.  too,  works  of  art  are  formed  according  to  the  fashion 


prescribed  bvthe  adopted  rule,  which  aims  at  the  highest  ideals;  thus  the  sculptor  is 
enabled  by  his  skill  to  chisel  out  of  the  solid  rock  almost  the  exact  physical  personation 
of  a  human  being,  the  minute  outlines  of  the  body  being  all  reproduced  in  form,  and  even 


the  countenance  with  its  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  delineated. 

In  the  inorganic  mineral  world  the  mental  faculties  of  man  demonstrate  his  power  over 
created  matter.  The  chemist,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  compatibles  and  incompatibles. 
will  separate  any  compound  substance  in  its  original  constituent  parts,  or  by  the  combi- 
nation of  materials  he  may  form  a  compound  matter  differing  from  either  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  better  adapted  to  man's  use  or  enjoyment,  and  perhaps  more  durable  in  sub- 
stance, or  more  beautiful  in  appearance. 

Plants  are  propagated,  and  varieties  changed  and  indefinitely  increased  in  number  and 
established  in  cnaracter.  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  But  that  to  which  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  call  particular  attention,  is  the  power  of  the  intellectual,  or  human  being,  over  the 
matter  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  its  formation  and  growth,  and  will  only  dwellupon  this 
branch  of  my  subject  long  enough  to  show  that  this  power  is  wholly  exerted  by  means  of 
fixed  laws. 

The  animal  body  is  simply  earth,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  have  undergone  the 
'  chemical  changes  necessary  to  their  present  form,  and  which  form  is  contingent  upon 
and  subservient  to  the  life  of  the  animal.   The  living  creatures  increase  and  multiply 
after  their  kind.    This  is  the  one  universal  and  general  law  governing  the  animal  cre- 
ation.   "Like  begets  like."  is  a  law  conceded  to  be  as  universally  unerring  as  that  "the 
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mafimetic  needle  points  to  the  north."  True,  the  farmer,  with  his  pick,  his  shovei  and  his 
trowel,  can  not  so  out  and  from  his  clay  banlc  put  up  a  fine  milk  cow.  with  the  soft  skin, 
the  fawn  color,  the  nicely  covered  horn  with  its  tings  of  black,  white  and  yellow,  or  with 
Guenon's  milk  escutcheon,  but  he  can  judiciously  mate  the  cow  he  may  own  with  the  bull 
his  neighbor  may  own.  and  thereby  produce  a  calf  which,  if  he  feeds  and  nourishes  it, 
will  in  time  grow  up  to  be  his  Ideal  milk  cow.  He  is  not  the  producer  in  a  crestative  sense, 
but  as  an  incipient  director  of  the  conception,  and  the  controller  of  the  gestation,  he  is 
the  producer,  and  properly  termed  the  breeder. 

If  the  intellififence  of  man.  then,  has  this  control  over  the  propagation  of  the  lower 
animals,  it  must  be  by  his  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  laws  covering  conception . 
and  gestation.  He  is  the  philosopher,  and  reasons  by  analogy,  the  cause  and  effect  in 
mating  of  certain  animals.  A.  person  who  mates  animals  is  a  breeder,  but  only  the  person 
who  is  conversant  with  the  laws  governing  reproduction,  and  is  capable  of  mating  so  as 
to  produce  an  animal  answering  to  his  wishes,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  sclentiflc 
breeder.  According  to  his  attaihment  in  this  direction  is  his  ability,  as  a  breeder,  mani- 
fested. If  in  the  offspring  he  fails,  or  comes  short  of  his  purposes,  it  is  because  he  did  not 
mate  the  animals  combining  the  properties  necessary  to  produce  the  result  of  his  desire. 
As  an  example  of  man's  power,  in  this  respect,  we  have  only  to  lookout  on  your  own  Fair 
ground  here,  and  see  the  fine  exhibit  of  Percheron  horses,  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance. So  also  with  the  Poll  Angus  cattle  with  every  hair  black,  and  the  Devons  with 
nearly  every  hair  red.  and  the  Aldemeys  with  an  entirely  different  appearance:  and  yet 
fixed  in  their  characteristics.  See.  also,  the  turkeys  and  chickens,  the  ducks  and  geese, 
the  pigeons  and  rabbits.  Could  any  say  that  these  animals,  with  their  established  char- 
acteristics, come  by  chance,  or  that  there  was  not  fixed  laws  governing  their  reproduc- 
tion, and  that  these  laws  were  not  familiar  to,  and  availed  of  by  man,  i.  e.,  by  the 
breeders? 

Look  into  your  sheep  pens  and  see  the  similarity  of  the  Gotswolds,  one  with  another, 
and  so,  aUo  of  the  Southdowns.  Here  is  a  fixedness  of  type  which  has  been  established 
by  the  adherence  of  their  breeders  to  a  standard  of  excellence,  unwritten  though  it  may 
have  been,  yet  none  the  less  a  standard:  and  just  here,  I  would  remark,  is  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  use  of  a  standard  at  all. 

If  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  law  governing  in  the  production  of  sheep  and  other 
stock,  and  its  manipulation  by  the  intelligence  of  man  be  true,  then  it  follows  in  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  for  example,  that  the  breeder  must  not  only  comprehend  these  laws, 
he  must  have  an  ideal  animal  in  his  mind  possessing  certain  excellence  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  this  ideal  animal  with  these  qualifications,  is  his  standard  of  points  of  excel- 
lence or  perfection.  He  who  has  no  standard  and  is  producing  sheep  of  every  size,  shape 
and  comeliness,  not  working  on  a  definite  plan,  and  with  no  clearly  definite  view,  is  but 
a  novice  in  the  business  and  only  a  little  way  along  the  path  and  up  the  hill  of  Scientific 
breeding. 

He  who  has  control  of  his  flock  in  their  reproduction,  and  is  producing  animals  from 
year  to  year  similar  in  form,  size  and  appearance,  and  all  gradually  approaching  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  characteristic  of  his  breed  or  family,  is  indeed  nigh  up  m  his  pro- 
fession, and  is  already  entering  the  elysian  fields  of  success  which  border  around  the 
summit  of  perfection.  He  is  worthy  the  name  of  scientist,  and  is  a  benefactor  to  the 
human  race. 

Why  then  need  I  argue  the  adoption  of  a  standard  in  breeding,  when  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  success  in  aoproaching  perfection  without  it.  and  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  physical  organizations  in  their  transmissions  of  characteristics?  To  my  mind  it  is 
obvious,  that  a  standard  is  essential  and  does  absolutely  exist  with  every  man  who  breeds 
a  sheep  with  any  purpose  whatever  in  view. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  make  a  general  or  universal  standard?  97hy  not  let  every 
man  have  one  of  his  own?  I  answer  that  an  agreement  embodying  the  combined  wisdom 
of  a  nation  of  breeders,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  and  is  safer,  than  the  opinion  of  any  one 
man.  however  wise.  Then,  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  anation  full  of  sheep,  all  bred 
in  lines  to  their  respective  purpose,  will  attain  a  reputation  and  usefulness  in  no  other 
way  to  be  had.  The  one  looics  to  the  estat^ishment  of  an  industry  with  a  definite  future, 
which  will,  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  its  product,  command  and  assume  the 
investment  of  capital  by  reason  of  the  assuredness  and  certainty  of  its  results,  while  the 
other  is  the  natural  production  of  an  ever  changing  material,  from  sheep  bred  with  an 
aimless  purpose.  Tne  one  is  an  object  generally  understood,  and  prized  for  its  valuable 
practical  results,  while  the  other  would  remind  us  of  the  useless  jargon  at  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  Where  but  one  mind  is  exercised  in  forming  a  standard,  some  points 
are  apt  in  time  to  become  too  prominent,  and  overreach  their  proper  limits,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  others.  For  example:  now  often  do  we  see  fiocks  possessing  many  good  points, 
and  perhaps  in  mnst  respects,  animals  of  merit,  and  yet.  in  some  other  points,  they  fall  so 
short  of  perfection  that  they  are  discarded,  and  finally  sink  out  of  notice  and  are  scattered. 

The  Saxon  people  took  the  Spanish  Merino  and  bred  them  for  fineness  in  quality  of 
wool,  and  seemed  to  have  almost  neglected  weight  of  fieece,  and  weight  of  body  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.  The  result  was,  the  Saxon  sheep,  with  some  high  points  of  merit,  and 
yet  producing  but  little  wool,  and  being  a  feeble  animal,  they  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

The  French  took  the  Spanish  Merino,  and  bred  for  weight  of  fieece  and  size  of  carcass, 
neglecting  quality  of  wool,  form  of  body,  and  consequently  constitutional  vigor.  The 
result  was  another  failure. 

Had  the  great  Napoleon  Bonapart  set  up  points  of  excellence  for  his  national  flocks, 
such  as  this  one  adopted  by  your  State  of  Illfnois.  and  had  that  standard  been  adhered  to 
by  the  breeders  of  this  famous  national  flock  at  Ramboulia  until  now,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  France,  and  not  the  United  States,  would  to-day  be  producing  the  model  flne 
wooled  sheep  of  the  world.  It  was  the  want  of  a  standard  of  excellence,  with  the  points 
bearing  a  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  that  caused  these  great  sheep 
—30 
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walks  to  lose  the  prestige  they  once  attained  for  producing:  the  best  fine  wool  sheep.  It 
was  the  want  of  a  properly  balanced  standard  persistently  adhered  to,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  in  these  two  sreat  families  of  Merino  sheep.  Will  not  the  American  breeders 
of  all  kinds  of  sheep  take  warniner  from  the  errors  of  those  who  have  f^one  before  us,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  save  our  reputation  while  we  have  it? 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  refer  to  breeders  of  blooded  sheep,  rather  than  to  the  endless 
variety  of  crosses  and  mon^rrels  from  which  the  great  body  of  American  wool  ifl  grown. 
Standard  points  of  excellence  for  a  breed,  should  be  one  embodying  in  itself— First,  the 
parts  whicn  go  to  make  up  the  proper  animal  organization,  assuring  health  and  vigor  of 
body,  and  usefulness  of  carcass  for  mutton.  Since  mutton  is  our  article  of  food,  for  which 
the  carcasses  of  all  sheep  are  used,  it  is  apparent  that  it  snould  have  its  full  share  of 
attention  in  the  standards  of  all  breeds  and  varieties.  Particularly  may  this  be  so.  because 
the  highest  type  of  mutton  sheep  is  also  the  highest  type  of  constitutional  vigor. 

Secondly,  but  not  of  less  importance,  the  properties  of -fleece,  wh  ch  will  make  it  most 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material  for  which  it  is  intended. 

If  the  breeders  of  the  different  varieties,  would  adopt  and  adhere  to  a  standard  of  fleece 
in  quality,  length,  evenness,  etc..  which  would  distinguish  them  from  any  other  variety, 
we  might  then  have  a  stable  classiflcation  of  wools,  which  would  be  generally  understood 
by  the  growers  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  and  to  which  manufacturers  could  and  would 
adapt  their  machinery  with  an  assurance  that  each  grade  will  continue  to  be  grown- 

You  breeders  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  have  it  in  your  power  to  establish  and  breed 
to  points  of  excellence  in  wool,  which  would  in  time,  be  the  acknowledged  standard  classifl- 
cation with  manufacturers  as  well  as  growers.  Wool  having  all  lengths  of  staple  and  all 
qualities  of  flbre  may  be  grown  in  this  country  to  advantage.  Then  why  grow  long,  coarse 
wool  on  a  Merino  when  it  is,  and  can  be  grown  so  much  better  on  a  Cotswold?  For  years 
these  long  wool  varieties  have  been  bred  for  this  speciflc  purpose.  Why  grow  coarse  wool 
on  Merinos  when  it  is  grown  so  easily  and  properly  belongs  to  the  Midiile  Wool  or  Down 
sheep? 

The  short  clothing  wool  of  evenness  and  flne  quality  is  most  easily  grown  on  the  Merino, 
and  It  has  been  thus  produced  for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  is  not  in  the  limits  of  my  subject  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  standard  here  at  length, 
and  I  will  only  remark  here,  that  the  standards  or  points  of  excellence  handed  me,  and 
which  have  been  adopted  by  your  association  are  good  ones,  and  if  the  best  sheep  of  ttie 
country  very  nearly  approached  either  of  them  in  points,  they  would  be  much  better  than 
they  are  now,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  thore  is  a  sheep  anywhere  that  in  point  of  excel- 
lence, will  flll  one  of  these  standards.  I  may  add.  that  I  do  not  think  the  scale  of  points 
for  the  Middle  Wool  and  Combing  Wools  are  so  well  described  as  that  for  the  Merinos,  and 
perhaps  not  so  well  delineated  as  they  should  be. 

These  standards  should  be  minute  in  description.  I  do  not  say  there  should  be  only 
three  standards  adopted  by  breeders.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  sheep  breeding  and 
wool  manufacturing  business,  it  is  my  opinion  that  four, or.  at  most.  Ave  standards  for  the 
blooded  sheep  breeaers  would  bo  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wools  necessary.  Especi- 
ally is  this  so.  from  the  fact  that  intermediate  staples  will  alway  be  grown  upon  srades 
and  mixed  breeds  of  sheep.  1  sometimes  think  that  the  main  rea.son  why  we  are  slow  in 
favoring  standards  is.  because  wo  have  not  got  the  sheep  that  will  mark  high  enough  on 
the  standard.  This  is  a  week  position,  because,  for  «the  same  excuse,  we  might  say.  we 
will  cease  to  breed  and  improve  towards  perfection.  Would  it  not  be  better  and  much 
more  noble,  to  set  all  our  sheep  aside  and  abandon  all  our  prejudices,  and  come  together 
in  an  argument,  about  what  should  constitute  a  perfect  sheep,  and  then  each  go  to  work 
with  our  respective  kinds  and  vie  with  each  other  honestly,  to  excel  in  producing  the 
animals  that  will  most  nearly  approach  the  standard?  As  the  matter  now  stands,  a  new 
wrinkle,  or  a  new  lump  of  fat.  may  start  a  new  fashion;  and  they  are  now  as  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  quite  as  useless,  as  some  of  the  numerous  fashions  which  constitute 
the  ever-changing  style  of  a  lady's  wardrobe. 

As  to  the  application  of  these  standards  in  planning  awards  at  fairs.  I  apprehend  all 
would  see  and  appreciate  the  utility,  after  the  plan  shall  have  had  a  few  fair  trials.  The 
purpose  of  our  public  exhibitions  known  as  fairs,  may  be  classed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  of  indicating  the  person  entitled  to  this  merit, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  as  a  means  of  social  enjoyment.  So  far  as  sheep 
are  concerned.  »he  object  to  be  accomplished  can  be  much  more  readily  attained,  iif  the 
standards  to  which  the  different  classes  are  bred  were  more  public  and  more  generally 
understood,  and  if  the  judges  werd  required  to  indicate,  in  writing,  their  judgment  on 
each  part  of  the  scale  in  particular.  This  decision  thus  rendered  and  placarded  over 
every  pen  of  sheep,  where  it  belongs,  would  not  only  be  a  great  means  of  general  informa- 
tion, but  it  would  tend  to  indicate  and  assist  the  breeders  themselves  in  their  improve- 
ments—not  only  this,  but  by  thus  requiring  judg<*s  to  give  their  judgment  of  merit  on  the 
different  points  for  publication,  a  long  step  will  have  oeen  taken  to  insure  from  them  a 
close  inspection,  and  an  honest  and  candid  expression  of  decision,  regardless  of  all 
favoritism. 

To  you  gentlemen,  sheep  breeders  of  Illinois,  in  your  State  Association  belongs  the 
honor  of  nrst  having  adopted  points  of  excellence,  as  a  breeding  standard,  for  application 
in  making  awards  at  your  fairs.  I  bid  you  ever  good  speed,  and  believe  it  is  a  mark  of 
progress,  and  if  adhered  to.  will  be  a  nowerful  and  effective  means  to  be  used  in  your 
onward  and  upward  march  toward  the  goal  of  perfection. 
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THE   "down"   breed. 

BY  JAMES  COTTON,  BOCKFOBD.  ILL. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sheep  knowD  as  "Downs."  viz.:  Southdown,  or  Sussex, 
Shropshire  Down.  Hampshire  Down,  and  Oxfordshire  Down.  The  oldest,  and.  no  doubt, 
purest  breed,  is  the  Southdown,  noted  for  the  superiority  of  their  muttuo;  It  beinur  liner  in 
firrain  (ar.d  consequently  more  juicy  and  better  flavored)  than  any  other  breed,  and  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  lean  to  the  amount  of  fat.  They  are  strictly  the  true  type  of  a  mutton 
sheep,  ana  that  is  all  the  breeders  claim  for  them.  They  are  rather  light  shearers,  and 
lose  the  wool  on  their  bellies,  thighs,  etc.,  when  over  two  or  three  years  old.  Their  color, 
in  face  and  legs,  should  be  a  light  grey  or  brown,  the  more  fashionable  color  of  the  present 
day  being  the  light  grey,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  color.  The  late  Humphrey  Webb 
(than  whom  there  was  no  more  reliable  breeder,  and  from  whose  flock  have  descended 
almost  all  the  prize-winners  of  the  present  day),  was  most  particular  in  keeping  strictly 
to  the  light  grey  color.  I  have  often  seen  Southdowns  exhibited  with  black  faces  and 
legs;  but.  depend  upon  it,  there  has  been  some  cross  of  either  Shropshire  or  Hampshire 
introduced  some  time  or  other;  in  fact,  this  is  very  frequently  done  (outside  of  a  few  of 
the  most  noted  breeders),  to  give  more  carcass  and  weight  of  fleece,  and  consequently 
make  a  more  profitable  sheep  to  raise,  as  they  still  retain  their  superior  mutton  qualities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  families  of  Downs  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  Southdown  for 
their  mutton  qualities:  but  that  is  all  the  Southdown  can  really  claim  in  the  make-up  of 
the  other  Downs. 

The  tenant  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  who  havo  to  pay  high  rent  and  heavy  taxes,  make 
it  their  constant  study  to  breed  and  improve  their  stock  of  all  kinds,  by  experimenting 
and  carefully  observing  which  breeds  give  the  most  return,  and  are  consequently  the 
best  rent  payers, 

I  think  the  English  farmer  has  fully  determined  that  the  breed  ot  sheep  which  gives 
him  the  best  returns  for  the  food  consumed— the  sheep  that  will  flock  best,  and  do  with 
least  artificial  food,  and  for  the  combined  production  of  wool  and  mutton— is  the  Shrop- 
shire Down.  It  is  what  the  English  tenant  farmer  calls  the  "rent-paying  sheen."  While 
producing  a  carcass  of  mutton  equal  in  quality  to  the  Southdown,  and  a  third  neavier  at 
the  same  age.  it  produces  a  fleece  of  medium  combing  wool,  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  weight  with  any  of  the  wool  growing  breeds— that  is.  taking  the  average  weight 
of  a  whole  flock.  They  are  very  proliflc.  averaging  about  60  per  cent,  of  twins,  and  will 
suckle  twins  equally  as  well  as  a  Merino  or  Cotswold  will  take  care  of  one.  As  a  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  this  breed  of  sheep,  out  of  4«4  entries  of  sheep  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  show  of  England,  this  year,  there  were  363  Shropshire,  or  over  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  exhibited. 

These  Shrop^hires  were  founded  about  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  Longnvnds.  or  Cannock 
Chase  sheep,  (a  black  face  sheep,  noted  for  hardiness  of  constitution  and  superior  mutton 
qualities),  and  by  judicious  selections  of  the  best  ewes  and  rams,  and  breeding  to  a  fixed 
standard,  they  have  now  reached  their  present  state  of  perfection.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
in  a  very  short  time  they  will  become,  in  this  country  (as  they  are  In  Great  Britain),  the 
most  pojpular  of  all  breeds.  The  Staffordshire  Advertiser pt  September  17, 1881,  in  speak- 
ing of  sheep  at  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  show,  says: 

In  sheep  the  prizes  were  confined  to  the  breed  of  the  district,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  Shropshire.  In  the  Midland  counties,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to 'breeders  to  see  the 
strides  wnich  this  sheep  is  making  in  public,  or  rather  farming  estimation.  The  magnifi- 
cent display  at  the  Derby  "Royal"  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  is  the  case.  They  will 
thrive  where  others  will  almost  starve.  Although  no  breed  pays  better  for  liberal  treat- 
ment than  the  justly  celebrated  Shropshire,  the  meat  is  equal  to  any,  and  the  amount  of 
wool  they  will  clip  ui  der  good  management  is  fairly  liberal.  The  farmers  of  this  county 
appreciate  their  merit,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society  do 
not  offer  prizes  for  any  other  breed. 

I  think,  with  the  foreign  demand  we  have  for  good  mutton,  and  also  the  enormous 
increase  for  home  consumption,  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  raising  sheep  solely  for 
wool,  more  especially  on  improved  farms,  and  within  easy  distance  of  good  markets. 
When  crossed  on  the  Merino,  or  native  sheep,  the  half-breeds  are  very  hardy,  and  good 
mutton,  and  the  wethers  are  worth,  in  Chicago  market,  about. a  cent  per  pound  more  than 
the  common  native  sheep. 

The  Hampshire  Downs  are  pretty  much  confined  to  their  own  county  and  a  few  adjoin- 
ing counties,  in  the  south  of  England.  They  are  classed  as  short- wooled  sheep,  and  are 
noted  for  breeding  earlier  in  the  season  than  any  other  breed;  they  consequently  are 
valuable  tor  raising  early  lambs,  which  command  a  large  price.  I  have  seen  Hampshire 
Iambs  In  April  and  May  that  would  dress  from  70  to  80  pounds.  They  are  generally  kept 
on  roots  and  artificial  food,  and  do  not  thrive  well  on  grass  alone.  They  are  what  are 
termed  hurdle  sheep  in  England— that  is.  they  are  fenced  closely  on  roots  during  the  win- 
ter, and  on  clover,  etc.,  during  the  summer  months,  and  led  grain,  ejtcthus  manuring  the 
land,  from  which  Is  afterwards  raised  enormous  crops  of  wheat,  etc.  I  have  seen  them 
tried  In  this  country,  with  not  very  good  results,  unless  they  have  been  well  grained  and 
highly  fed.  They,  like  the  Shropshire,  are  also  a  good  mutton  sheep,  have  olack  faces 
and  legs,  large  ears,  are  longer  in  the  leg.  and  not  so  neat  a  built  sheep  as  the  Shropshire; 
heads  and  bellies  not  so  well  covered  with  wool;  a  much  shorter  fieece,  and  not  such 
heavy  shearers. 

We  next  come  to  the  Oxfordshire  Downs,  which  are  so  closely  related  to  the  Cotswolds 
that  they  really  ought  to  be  classed  as  long-wooled  sheep.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  they  have  had  a  separate  class  In  the  Royal  and  other  shows,  simply  because 
they  could  not  be  bred  uniform  in  character;  but  of  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  breed,  which  has  brought  1;hem  to  a  tolerably  uniform  standard.  The  Cots- 
wold has  been  most  used  in  the  make-up  of  this  breed.    They  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
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Downs  breeds,  but  lack  the  superior  mutton  qualities  of  the  other  val'ietfes.  beinff  much 
coarser.  aa«ltoo  closely  alUfj. I  to  the  long-wooled  breeds  to  be  a  ifood  mutton  sheep. 
They  are  erey  in  the  face,  thrive  well  on  improved  grasses  And  artificial  food:  are  not  so 
hardy,  and  will  not  flock  so  well  as  most  of  the  other  Downs.  They,  like  the  Hampshires, 
are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  county  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  breed  imported  and  exhibited  in  this  country,  but  have 
never  yet  seen  any  bred  here  that  did  the  breed  much  credit.  However,  like  most  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  this  great  country,  to  improve  the  native 
sheep.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of  choice  which  is  really  the  best  of  the  Down  families  for 
crossing, purposes.    A  great  deal  depends  on  the  class  of  sheep  they  ar^  intended  to  im- 

{>rove.  From  personal  experience  and  observation,  and  from  its  great  natural  perfections 
n  symmetry,  uniformity,  quality,  early  maturity  and  vigorous  maintenance  of  its  rardi- 
hood  of  conbtitution.  natural  productiveness,  great  scale-weight  and  muscular  propor- 
tions: also,  its  comparatively  heavy  and  valuable  wool  with  cutting  properties.  I  claim 
that  th-*  Shropshire  Down  stands  preeminent  and  unrivalled,  and  has  won  for  itself  its 
present  high  position  as  a  profitable  sheep  for  all  climates,  and  every  kind  of  soil,  and  I 
anticipate  a  great  future  for  them  in  this  country. 

CHEAP  WOOL. 
BY  B.  M.  BELXi.  BBIGHTON.  ILL. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  wool  market  of  this  country  are  such  that  the  prices  we 
obtain  for  our  clips  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it  except 
that  "the  thing  will  always  happen."  to  cut  the  price  down  at  the  very  time  you  shear, 
and  when  you  wish  to  sell.  Hitnerto  sheepmen  have  sold  their  wool  when  it  was  off  the 
sheep,  without  much  regard  to  what  they  got  for  it.  Farmers  usually  need  a  little  cash 
about  that  time,  and  take  what  is  offered.  Wool  buyers  have  learned  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fact  Many  of  them  in  the  west  depend  upon  a  month  or  two  active  buying  to  run 
them  through  the  balance  of  the  year  in  the  free  and  easy  way  they  live.  Last  year  and 
this,  however,  the  wool  raisers  have  acted  a  good  deal  more  independent  than  formerly. 
They  saw  no  just  cause  for  the  break  in  the  market  of  the  spring  of  1880.  They  believed 
there  was  no  sense  In  the  course  things  took.  They  were  able  to  nold  their  wool,  and  did 
it.  with  pertinacity  and  unanimity  that  was  surprising.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  failed 
to  take  In  the  domestic  clip  at  prices  they  were  expecting  to.  Wool  growers  were  willing 
they  should  use  foreign  wool  if  they  preferred  to.  We  held  our  wool  and  did  well  at  it. 
This  year  we  were  more  cautious,  and  enough  domestic  fleece  was  sold  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  foreign  wools.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  us,  though.  Had  not  wool  been 
flrm  in  England,  with  an  upward  tendency,  two  or  three  cents  in  our  markets  would  have 
flooded  us  hopelessly  again. 

We  have  learned  some  things  in  the  meantime  which  we  may  as  well  accept  as  facts. 
We  are  buyers  of  wool  in  the  world's  markets,  and  shall  continue  to  be  for  years.  Morti- 
fying as  the  fact  may  be.  England  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  wool  trade.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  ocean  transit,  eight  days  can  put  upon  our  shores  millions  of  pounds  of 
wool.  The  minute  wool  gets  too  high  here,  or  wnen  a  combination  of  wool  manufac- 
turers sees  fit  to  break  our  market,  an  order  by  telegraph  to  London  sends  prices  for  our 
domestic  fleece  to  the  bottom. 

Supply  and  demand  govern  the  wool  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  supposed:  but  our 
American  market  is  governed  by  foreign  wools,  and  by  the  caprices  and  manipulations  of 
the  brokers.  If  we  were  absolutely  powerless,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  quietly 
accept  the  situation  gracefully:  but  while  we  have  millions  and  millions  of  undeveloped 
and  unoccupied  acres  of  land,  capable  and  every  way  suited  to  the  production  of  the  best 
wools,  precisely  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  domestic  manufacturers,  we  ought  to  be 
nettled  oy  the  stinging  fact  that  we  are  I'epending  upon  others  who  are  knowing  to  our 
helplessness.  The  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands,  within  our  own  reach.  The  question  to 
our  wool  growers  is,  not  what  can  we  get  for  our  wool,  but  how  cheap  can  we  grow  wool? 
To  the  wool  growers  of  Illinois  and  everywhere  else  on  lands  worth  $50  to  $100  per  acre, 
this  is  an  idle  question.  There  is  some  profit  to  them:  but  they  cannot  solve  the  problem. 
It  must  be  done  on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  and  South.  From  lands  worth  from  one 
to  three  dollars  per  acre  must  come  the  solution  to  the  problem.  How  shall  this  country 
compete  with  Australia.  South  America.  Asia  and  Africa?  We  have  been  trying  to  do  this 
by  the  improvement  of  our  sheep  and  the  better  quality  of  our  fleeces.  We  must  continue 
these  improvements  with  all  the  intelligence  and  energy  our  Yankee  nation  is  capable  of. 
Let,  for  instance,  as  good  sheep,  with  as  efficient  care  as  those  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  receive,  be  placed  on  the  eminently  cheap  lands  of  Southern  Missouri, 
costing,  on  an  average,  say  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  what  would  be  the  proflts  of  such  an 
investment?  Then  take  in  all  the  sunny  south,  and  what  would  be  the  results  in  ten 
years?  We  make  no  invidious  comparisons  against  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Texas,  or  any 
of  the  out- west  regions.  There  is  much  energy  and  perseverance  shown  by  the  western 
wool  growers  in  meeting  the  inconveniences  and  uncertainties  of  wool  growing  on  the 
plains.  They  have  made  fortunes  and  sustained  immense  losses,  and  are  still  going 
ahead  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Their  vast  ranges  and  flocks  suit  the  migratory  and 
hap-hazard  system  of  sheep  husbandry  which  they  temporarily  engaue  in.    None  pro- 

Eose  to  go  on  to  their  ranges  with  their  families  to  live  permanently  in  safe  comfortable 
omes.  They  propose  to  chance  it  for  a  time,  until  they  get  rich,  and  then  go  back  where 
they  came  from  to  live  easy.  This  is  not  the  safest  or  best  way.  Permanent  homes  mean 
comforts,  improvements,  culture  of  minds,  flocks  and  lands.  In  Colorado  they  estimate 
flve  acres  to  a  sheep  on  the  natural  range:  but  as  they  crowd  in  upon  each  other  they^ 
adopt  irrigation  fences,  and  introduce  alfalfa  where  it  Is  possible,  and  are  able  to  keep 
large  flocks  on  the  same  area  of  land.  Probably— yes.  very  surely— the  vast  west  will 
become  wholly  occupied  in  stock-ranges.  Sheep  are  destined  to  send  the  cattle  further 
to  the  front.  By  degrees  sheep  are  being  introduced  into  the  south  and  are  flnding  favor 
even  with  cotton  raisers  themselves  who  have  been  educated  to  hate  sheep.    It  is  our 
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opinion  here  should  be  the  true  home  of  the  American  wool-grower.  From  the  land  of 
sunshine  and  perpetual  firrass  shall  com  i  the  cheapest  wool  and  the  best  wool.  Texas,  it 
is  estimated,  can  make  money  at  raising  sheep  with  wool  at  ten  cents  per  pound.   Goorfirla 

futs  it  at  seven  cents  per  pound.    If  these  two  States  can,  the^i  Tennessee.  Mississippi, 
ouisiana  and  other  Southern  States  can.  and  will,  in  immense  quantities. 

If  this  is  so,  you  adk  what  is  to  become  of  wool  raising  in  Illinois?  There  is  no  hope  of 
any  further  protection  from  the  ffovernment  than  we  have,  and  we  are  continually 
alarmed  lest  we  lose  the  pittance  of  a  tariff  that  we  have.  I.  with  you.  have  been  anxious 
and  worried  about  this  thing.  I  felt  that  America  must  grow  wool— had  to  grow  wool— 
and  that  it  had  to  pay  us  to  do  so.  even /if  we  had  to  double  our  tariff  to  do  it,  which  I 
frankly  admit  to  you  is  out  of  the  question  under  the  existing  sentiments  of  our  people. 
We  shall  hardly  hope  to  hold  what  we  have  much  longer.  Because  Illtnoi.s,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York,  Michigan,  or  West  Virginia  shall  not  be  able  to  grow  wool,  it  is  no 
reason  that  the  cheap,  suitable  lands  named  above  shall  not  grow  all  that  our  people 
require.  The  improvement  of  the  flocks,  the  improvement  of  the  care  and  handling  and 
pasturage  shall  go  on  in  the  west  and  the  south,  until  we  shall  compete  with  Australia  or 
South  America,  with  or  without  a  tariff  to  protect  us.  While  we  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff  for  weak  American  industries,  and  oarticularly  for  the  woolen  and  wool  industry  of 
this  country  for  many  reasons,  patriotic,  if  none  else,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  this  country  would  suffer  less  than  we  anticipate  by  the  removal  of 
our  tariff.  The  sheep  on  high-priced  lands  can.  and  would,  go  on  to  cheaper  lands,  better 
suited  to  the  production  <if  as^ood  wool,  which  would  cost  less  than  half  what  it  does  in 
Ohio,  or  any  northern  State.  Were  it  not  for  the  selling  of  sheep.  Ohio.  New  York.  Mich- 
igan or  Virginia  would  go  out  of  the  business,  since  wool  does  not  pay  them  at  the  price 
which  even  they  get  for  theirs.  It  Is  tlmo.  gentlemen,  we  ha  I  looked  this  question  straight 
in  the  face  here  in  the  north.  We  shall  get  no  more  protection  than  we  have,  and  we 
stand  the  chance  of  losing  some,  if  not  all  we  now  have.  We  must  grow  wool.  We 
must  compete  with  the  ruder  nations  of  the  globe,  and  grow  as  good  wool,  if  not  better. 
We  can  not  do  this  here.  Our  lands  are  too  high,  and  are  fitted  to  other  Industries.  There 
is  plenty  of  land  every  way  suited  to  the  production  of  the  cheapest  wool.  It  is  not  at 
our  doors,  but  it  Is  not  so  far  away;  and  there  is  every  inducement  to  go  and  occupy  it 
safely,  comfortably  and  profitably,  for  us  and  for  our  children  after  us.  Shall  we  do  this 
before  or  after  we  shall  be  compelled  to?  I  say  compelled  to.  for  by  the  least  reduction, 
not  to  say  removal  of  the  protection  we  nv^w  have,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  find  better 
locations  for  our  flocks,  or  sell  them  to  men  who  have  the  enterprise  to  do  so.  Oheaper 
wool  IS  the  inevitable  before  us:  cheap  wool  from  cheap  lands  must  come,  wince  as  we 
may.  When  we  shall  have  occup.ed  all  our  domain,  we  may  find  protection  absolutely 
necessary;  but  uniil  we  have,  we  feel  a  doubt  about  It.  These  are  coming  changes  which 
promise  much  to  us.  Americans  must  grow  m:)re  mutton  for  themselves  and  for  Eng- 
land. This  can  be  done  best  on  our  rich,  valuable  lands,  convenient  to  cheap,  rapid 
transportation  lines.  Large  areas,  hitherto  sheep  ranges,  are  needed  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  this  country.  Australia  Is  exporlenctng.the  same  changes;  they  are  produc- 
ingwheat,  and  beef,  and  mutton  for  the  mother  country  South  America  Is  shipping  meat 
to  Europe  by  the  new  processes  of  refrigerators.  Texas  Is  doing  the  same  thing.  All  of 
whloh  takes  from  the  wool  growing  industry.  By  the  new  railway  with  Mexico,  we  shall 
get  wool  In  increasing  quantities  in  exchange  for  our  manuf  ictures.  With  all  these 
changes  we  may  hope  to  find  the  future  of  our  own  industry  more  favorable  than  we  fear. 
Any  way,  we  must  meet  it  by  using  our  whole  resources,  fully,  economically  and  intelli- 
gently. 

\ 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 
BT  CHABLE8  F.  MILLS,  SPBINOFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

The  history  and  important  part  the  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep  has  performed  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  popular  breeds  of  sheep  of  the  present  day,  would  require  a  volume  of 
considerable  size.  In  the  short  paper,  appropriate  for  this  occasion,  it  is  not  expected, 
neither  would  it  bo  possible,  to  more  than  give  a  brief  description  of  this  well  known 
breed  of  long- wool  sheep. 

DBSCBIPnON. 

The  Cotswold  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds  of  sheep,  representative  animals  tipping  the 
beam  at  300  and  340  pounds  at  eighteen  months  of  age;  400  pounds  and  upwards  at  two  and 
a  half  years  of  age. 

It  is  at  home  on  all  soils,  and  produces  a  large  carcass  of  mutton  of  good  quality,  and  a 
heavy  fleece  of  combing  wool,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
worn  by  mankind. 

The  best  breeders  agree  that  the  Cotswold  of  "to-day"  has  a  long,  straight  body,  well 
rounded  ribs,  flanking  low  down,  good  full  twist,  broad  flat  back,  full  and  low  In  brisket, 
a  neat,  stylish  head,  broad  between  the  eyes,  neatly  tapering  face,  a  good  arched  neck, 
short  legs,  with  head,  jaws  and  legs  well  covered  with  wool,  and  altogether  an  attractive, 
spirited,  and  stylish  body,  covered  with  long,  fine,  wavy  wool,  which  is  glossy,  and  in 
great  demand  for  many  purposes. 

They  are  quiet,  docile,  and  make  more  rapid  gain  per  day,  and  give  larger  return  in 
weight  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  than  any  other  breed. 

They  are  considered  more  courageous  than  some  breeds  of  sheep  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  dogs  or  wolves.  ^ 

For  crossing  your  common  sheep,  where  wool  and  mutton  are  desired,  the  Cotswold  is 
decidedly  the  best. 
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To  the  forearoing  valuablft  qualities  may  be  added  that  of  early  maturity,  vigorous  and 
hardy  constitution,  and  that  the  ewes  are  prolific  breeders  and  good  nursers.  yielding  an 
abundance  of  milk. 


The  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep  has  an  ancient  histoiT,— Its  popularity  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century. 

Mr.  Mattocks  says  that  "the  exportation  of  Cotswold  sheep  from  England  was  early 
prohibited,  except  under  the  Royal  license:  and  although  this  restriction  was  afterwards 
removed,  yet  the  effect  was  in  producing  a  fixed  race  of  great  value." 

They  originally  attracted  attention  on  accouht  of  their  large  yield  of  wool  of  a  very 
long  staple.  They  have  always  been  noted  for  their  ability  to  endure  cold  weather.  So 
much  does  this  characteristic  predominate,  even  at  the  present  day,  that  no  hard  treat- 
ment will  tell  upon  their  constitution  so  rapidly  as  the  mistaken  zeal  of  some  breeders, 
especially  in  this  country,  which  confines  them  to  close,  ill-ventilated  sheds  or  barns  in 
winter. 

C61eman  claims  that  the  Cotswolds  are  the  largest  breed  of  domesticated  sheep  in  the 
world. 

This  breed  of  sheep  was  in  demand  for  exportation  from  England  as  early  as  in  1467,  in 
which  year  application  was  made  to  King  Edward  IV.  for  "license  to  pass  over  certain 
Cotswold  sheep  into  Spain." 

The  sheep  take  their  name  from  the  "cots."  or  sheds  in  which  they  were  usually  shel- 
tered from  inclement  storms  in  the  winter,  and  the  "wolds,"  or  open  hilly  ground  on 
which  they  were  pastured  in  the  winter. 

The  large  number  and  popularity  of  the  sheep  raised  on  the  hills  in  Gloucestershire. 
England,  where  this  breed  of  sheep  was  improved,  has  given  it  the  name  of  Cotswold 
Hills. 


For  over  four  hundred  years  (1464),  the  wool  of  Cotswold  sheep  has  been  held  in  great 
esteem,  and  has  generally  commanded  a  high  price. 

Combing  fwools  are  used  in  shawls,  fancy  knit  goods,  ladies'  fancy  cloakings.  serges, 
moreens,  alapacas,  cloth  lining,  mohair  lusters,  lastings,  damask  for  furniture,  furniture 
coverings,  curtains,  webbing  for  reins,  girths,  suspenders,  flags,  military  sashes,  cord 
and  tassels,  nubias,  braids,  bindings,  &o.,  &c. 

An  authority  says:  "New  and  beautiful  styles  of  ladies  goods  command  the  admiration 
and  patronage  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  invention  is  almost  equally  rife  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fancy  goods  from  long  wool  for  gentlemen.  The  high  price  of  Cotswold  wool 
should  not  be  deemed  extravagant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shrinkage  in  scouring  is 
but  18  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  waste  in  Merino  wool  ranges  from  40  to  70  per  cent. 

"A  pound  of  average  Cotswold  fleece  will  make  as  much  scoured  wool  as  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  Merino,  which  shrinks  68  per  cent" 

Eighteen  to  twenty-two  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  has  been  sheared  from  good  speci- 
mens, and  the  long  and  abundant  fleece  is  rich  in  all  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  long 
wool— length,  luster,  crimp  and  style. 


Breeders  of  Cotswold  sheep  are  compelled  to  accede  preeminence  to  the  Southdown 
for  superior  quality  of  mutton. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep  may  be  improved  by  careful 
and  continued  selection,  until  it  would  nearly  approach  the  popular  standard  for  lean, 
well  flavored,  juicy  mutton,  and  at  the  same  time  the  large  size,  weight  of  fleece  and 
other  excellent  qualities  retained  that  have  made  the  Cotswold  sheep  popular  for  centu- 
ries for  improving  nearly  all  the  recognized  large  breeds  of  long  and  middle  wool  sheep. 

Practical  and  unprejudiced  breeders  will  give  preference  to  such  breeds  as  promise  the 
bept  returns  for  the  capital  and  labor  invested. 

The  large  number  of  flocks  of  this  breed  of  sheep  found  in  all  portions  of  the  United 
States,  is  good  evidence  of  the  proflt  attending  the  breeding  of  the  Cotswold  sheep. 

Standards  are  determined  largely  by  the  changing  market,  or  the  style  of  wool  or 
quality  of  mutton  that  will  bring  the  most  money  is  the  criterion  that  will  influence  the 
majority  of  sheep  owners. 

The  breeder  makes  a  fatal  mistake  in  trying  to  make  one  breed  of  sheep  excel  in  every 
particular.  Soils  and  markets  in  various  localities  are  especially  adapted  to  some  of  the 
well  established  types. 

The  rolling  prairies  of  Illinois  seem  especially  adapted  to  the  Cotswold  sheep,  which 
are  noted  for  qulcl(:  growth  and  comparative  hardiness. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for  Cotswold  sires,  for  grading  up  the  numerous  flocks  of 
small  native  sheep. 

The  objection  frequently  urged  against  this  breed  of  sheep,  on  the  ground  that  they  do 
not  flock  or  herd  well  together,  is  not  applicable  to  other  than  large  unenclosed  ranges, 
where  it  is  doubtful  there  ever  was  a  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep  of  any  considerable  size. 
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The  habit  of  the  Cotswold  sheep  of  scatterioff  over  the  pasture  is  not  only  of  advantage 
to  the  flock  in  firiyine  each  animal  untrodden  ^ass  that  has  not  been  soiled  by  a  compact 
flocJt  of  sheep  passincr  over  the  ground,  but  the  ran^re  is  evenly  grazed  and  the  droppings 
more  uniformly  dlstnouted. 

COT8WOLD  CBOB8E8. 

The  Cotswold  breed  of  sheep  has  been  more  frequently  used  in  developing  the  new  can- 
didates for  public  favor  of  the  long  wool  typen  than  any  other  breed,  for  the  reason  that 
no  better  cross  could  be  made  where  both  quality  of  mutton,  large  size  and  heavy  fleece 
of  combing  wool  are  desired. 

Spooner.  an  English  authority,  sneaking  of  the  Cotswold  breed  in  his  work  on  Sheep, 
says:  "They  have  also  been  used  in  crossing  other  breeds  as  before  noticed,  and  have 
been  mixed  with  the  Hamsphiredowns. 

"It  is  indeed  the  improved  Cotswold  that,  under  the  term  new  or  improved  Oxfordshire 
sheep,  are  so  frequently  the  successful  candidates  for  prizes  ofifered  foe  the  best  long 
wooled  sheep  at  some  of  the  principal  agricultural  meetings  or  shows  in  the  kingdom. 
The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  Leicester,  the  tallow  being 
less  abundant,  with  a  larger  development  of  muscle  or  fle^.  We  may  therefore  regard 
this  breed  as  one  of  established  reputation,  and  extending  itself  throughout  every  district 
in  the  kingdom." 

On  page  62  of  Randall's  Practical  Shepherd,  we  And  that  the  Cotswold  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Shropshiredown  sheep,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  middle  wool  breeds  of  sheep.  Speaking  as  far  oack  as  1856  of  the  more 
oommon  sheep,  this  standard  work  says: 

"As  the  country  advanced  and  the  breeds  became  valuable  for  their  carcasses  as  well 
as  for  their  wool,  the  more  common  sheep  wore  crossed  with  other  breeds,  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  long  wooled  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  or  short  wooled  Southdowns." 

Mr.  Spooner  gives  the  Cotswold  breed  credit  for  improving  the  Hampshire  downs.  He 
eays:  "if  then  we  were  asked  what  original  blood  predominated  in  the  Hampshire 
sheep,  we  should  unquestionably  say  the  Southdown:  but  if  the  further  question  were 
put.  is  the  present  breed  derived  from  the  Southdown  and  the  original  Hampshire  alone, 
we  should  express  a  doubt  iis  to  such  conclusion,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  consider 
that  some  improved  Cotswold  blood  has  been  infused." 

We  And  the  following  quotation  on  page  47  of  Randall's  Practical  Shepherd:  "The 
occasional  introduction  of  a  little  Cotswold  blood  into  a  Leicester  flock  has  the  effeet  of 
improving  both  the  constitution  of  the  animal  and  also  the  hind  quarters." 

Other  authorities  might  be  referred  to.  if  necessary,  to  convince  the  shepherd  desirous 
of  a  large  mutton  sheep  well  covered  with  a  heavy  fleece  of  combing  wool  of  superior 
oxcellence.  that  the  Cotswold  breed  for  long  wool  and  mutton  is  not  surpassed. 

AMERICAN  COTSWOLD  ASSOCIATION. 

A  paper  of  this  character  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  American  Cots- 
wold Association,  an  organization  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  StAte  of  Illinois. 

This  Association  is  managed  by  the  leading  breeders  of  Cotswold  sheep  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  "the  collection,  revision,  preservation  and  publication 
of  the  history  and  pedigrees  of  pure  bred  Cotswold  sheep." 

The  association  has  issued  two  volumes  of  the  American  Cotswold  Record,  and  done 
much  important  work  in  encouraging  breeders  to  strive  for  better  results,  as  well  as  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  breed  of  sheep. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Association.  The  standard  of  excellence 
and  scale  of  points  for  Cotswold  ram  and  ewe  adopted  by  the  Association  is  also  given: 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

AMERICAN   COTSWOLD   ASSOCIATION. 

OfFICBBS. 

President— T.  L.  Miller.  Beecher.  HI. 

Vice-Presidents— John  C.  Snell,  Edmonton.  Ontario;  Chas.  T.  Mattocks.  Portland,  Me.; 
Bobert  C.  Estill,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Chas.  P.  Willard,  Chicago.  III. 

Board  of  Directors— Samuel  E.  Prather,  Sherman,  111.;  Chas.  A.  De  Graff,  Janesville, 
Minn.;  Chas.  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  III.;  T.  L.  Miller,  iSeecher.  III.;  Chas.  P.  Willard.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Standabd  op  Excbllenob  and  ScAiiB  OF  Points  pob  Cotbwold  Ram. 

Points. 
Head  not  too  fine;  moderately  small,  and  broad  between  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  but 
without  a  short  thick  appearance,  and  in  youns  animals  well  covered  on  crown 

with  lonfiT.  lustrous  wool »* 

Face,  either  white,  or  slightly  mixed  with  gr&y  or  white,  dappled  with  brown 4 

Nostrils  wide  and  expanded.    Nose  dark ^ 1 

£'l/^«  prominent,  but  mild  looking «. 2 

^ar«.  broad,  Ibng.  moderately  thin,  and  covered  with  short  hair 4 

Collar  t\x\l  from  breast,  and  shoulders  tapering  gradually  all  the  way  to  whQre  the 
neck  and  head  join.  The  neck  should  be  short,  thick  and  strong,  indicating  consti- 
tutional vigor,  and  free  from  coarse  and  loose  skin S- 

Shoulders  broad  and  full,  and  at  the  same  time  join  so  gradually  to  the  collar  forward 
and  chin  backward  as  not  to  leave  the  least  hollow  In  either  place S 

Fore-legs— The  mutton  on  the  arm  or  fore  thigh  should  come  quite  to  the  knee.  Leg 
upright  with  heavy  bone—  being  clear  from  superfluous  skin,  with  wool  to  fetlook. 
and  may  be  mixed  with  gray 4 

Breast  broad  and  well' forward.  Keeping  the  legs  wide  apart  Qirth  or  chest  full  and 
deep 10 

Fore- Flank  quite  full,  not  showing  hollow  behind  the  shoulders 5 

Back  and  Loin  broad,  flat  and  straight,  from  which  the  ribs  must  spring  with  a  fine 
circular  arch 12 

Belly  straighton  underline S 

Quarters  long  and  full,  with  mutton  quite  down  to  the  hock ft 

Hock  should  stand  neither  in  nor  out 2 

IHjoist.  on  junction  inside  the  thighs,  deep,  wide  and  full,  which,  with  a  broad  breast, 
will  keep  the  legs  open  and  upright 5 

Fleece.— The  whole  body  should  be  covered  with  long.  lustrous  wool .' 1ft 

Total WO 

Stand  ABD  of  Excellence  and  Scale  op  Points  pob  Cots  wold  Ewe. 

Points. 
Head  moderately  fine,  broad  between  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  but  without  a  short,  thick 
appearance,  and  well  covered  on  crown  with  long.  lustrous  wool ft 

Face,  either  white,  or  slightly  mixed  with  gray  or  white,  dappled  with  brown 4 

NostHlsyride  and  expanded.     Nose  dark 1 

Eyes  prominent,  but  mild  looking 1 2 

Ears  broad,  long,  moderately  thin,  and  covered  with  short  hair 4 

Collar  full  from  breast,  and  shoulders  tapering  gradually  all  the  way  to  where  the 
neck  and  head  join.  The  neck  should  be  fine  and  graceful,  and  free  from  coarse 
and  loose  skin ^ & 

Shoulders  broad  and  full,  and  at  the  same  time  join  so  gradually  to  the  collar  forward 
and  chin  backward  as  not  to  leave  the  least  hollow  in  either  place ft 

Fore-legs.-The  mutton  on  the  arm  or  fore  thigh  should  come  quite  to  the  knee.  Leg 
upright,  with  heavy  bone— being  clear  from  superfluous  skin,  with  wool  to  fetlock, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  gray ;..     4 

Breast  broad  and  well  forward— keeping  the  legs  wide  apart  Girth  or  chest  full  and 
deep !(► 

Fore-Flank  quite  full,  not  showing  hollow  behind  the  shoulder 4 

Back  and  Loin  broad,  flat  and  straight,  from  which  the  ribs  must  spring  with  a  fine 
circular  arch 12 

Belly  straight  on  underline 5> 

Quarters  long  and  full,  with  mutton  quite  down  to  the  hook 8 

JJocA;  should  stand  neither  in  nor  out 2 

Twist,  or  junction  inside  the  thighs,  deep,  wide  and  full,  which,  with  a  broad  breast 
will  keep  the  legs  open  and  upright 5- 

Fleece.— The  whole  body  should  be  covered  with  long,  lustrous  wool 1ft 

Total w> 
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ILLINOIS  TILMAOSS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING- 


Officers,  1881. 


President— R.  C.  Straight Fairbury 

Vice-President— J.  M.  rinkerton Smithville 

Secretary — T.  D.  Spaulding Gibson  City 

Treasurer — John  McCabe Rushville 


Rooms  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Springf^ld,  III.,  Jan.  18,  1882. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  President,  J.  K.  Reader,'  being  absent,  Vice-President  A.  H. 
Staats  was  called  to  the  chair. 

J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  was  made  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Motion  of  J.  C.  Straight  carried,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  meeting. 

Chair  appointed  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Straight,  J.  M. 
Pinkerton,  John  McCabe,  D.  Vanhise  and  George  S.  Tiflfany. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

afternoon  session. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
The  Committee   on  Programme  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted:  ' 

To  the  President  Illinois  Tile-Makers*  Association: 

The  following  programme  and  order  of  business  is  recommended: 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Election  of  officers. 

•Paperr-Engineerin«  and  Laying  Tile,  by  Prof.  I.  O.  Baker^^ndustrial  University,  Cham- 
paign. 

Paper— C.  G.  Elliott.  Road  Draining. 
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Discussion— Clays,  How  to  increase  the  demand  for  Tile. 
Discussion— Construction  of  Kilns. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  STRAIGHT. 

J.  M.  PINKERTON. 

JOHN  McCABE. 

D.  VANHI8E. 

GEORGE  8.  Tiffany 

Committee. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

Illinois  Tile- Makers'  Association, 

In  account  with  Johh  McCabe,  Treasurer. 
O. 

By  balance  in  Treasury |25  25 

•^  membership  fees 28  00 


Dr. 
reasury .V.V... '35  05 


To  expenses,  printing,  etc $18 

••    balance  in  Ti  '^ 


$58  25       $58  25 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  correct. 

JOHN  McCABE,  Treasurer. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflBcers,  with  the 
following  result: 

President — E.  C.  Straight , Fairbury,  111. 

Vice-President — J.  M.  Finkerton Smithville,  111. 

Secretary— T.  D.  Spaulding Gibson  City,  HI. 

Treasurer — John  McCabe Rushville,  111. 

The  following  gentlemen  paid  their  annual  dues  and  were  enrolled 
as  members: 

James  M.  Bourne Springfield,  Illinois 

J.  J.  W.  feillingsley Indianapolis,  Indiana 

George  Clark Low  Point,  Illinois 

T.  E.  Chandler Indianapolis,  Indiana 

H.  M.  Clark Covington,      " 

Frank  Darst Eureka,  Illinois 

George  T.  Eastes Danville,  Indiana 

Eggleston  &  Spaulding Gibson  City,  Illinois 

S.  D.  Fisher Springfield,      " 

A.  Gooding JBelleville,      ** 

J.  W.  Green Dayton,      *' 

W.  A.  Griffith Minier,      " 

S.  Hugenberger Buffalo      " 

R.  M.  Kerns. Milo,      " 

J.  Lehman Marseilles,      " 

D.  0.  Loy Monticello,      " 

John  McCabe Rushville,      " 

J.  W.  Miller Kansas,      " 

Charles  F.  Mills Springfield,      *' 

C.  C.  Merrill Mount  Pulaski,      " 

J.  M.  Pinkerton Smithville,      '* 

Oscar  Pinkerton Low  Point,      " 

T.  D.  Spaulding Gibson  City,      " 

Charles  Stookey Belleville,      " 

A.  H.  Staats .- ComeU,    •  ** 

D.  W.  Stookey Buffalo,      " 
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R.  C.  Straight Fairbury,  Illinois 

J.  L.  Turner Taylorville,      " 

D.  Vanhise Mount  Pulaski,      " 

The  large  number  of  tile  manufacturers  present  from  this  and 
adjoining  States,  not  members  of  the  Association,  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  discussions.  , 

The  diflFerent  kinds  of  clay  were  discussed  and  their  adaptability 
to  the  manufacture  of  tile. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Staats,  of  Cornell,  exhibited  sample  of  clay  which  he 
said  he  had  no  trouble  in  drying  or  burning. 

Mr.  John  McCabe,  of  Rushville,  Illinois — I  have  worked  clay  all 
my  life  and  have  yet  much  to  learn  about  it.  Do  not  think  fire 
clay  will  make  good  tile.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  several  sam- 
ples of  various  kinds  of  clay,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  clay 
will  glaze  if  brought  to  the  right  heat,  but  do  not  consider  tile  any 
better  on  account  of  glazing.  To  salt  glaze,  when  the  tile  are 
ready  to  stop  burning,  I  throw  salt  in  on  the  tile  and  close  up  the 
kiln. 

•Mr.  George  T.  Ea^es,  of  Danville,  Ind.,  said  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  determine  as  to  the  superiority  of  clay.  It  involves  the 
manner  of  handling  the  clay  until  it  is  made  into  tile. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  suppose  the  distinction  intended  by  the  term  fire 
clay  is  between  stoneware  clay  and  common  clay.  Fire  clay  will 
not  vitrify  with  high  heat.  Either  of  the  clays,  common  or  stone- 
ware clays,  are  good  enough;  common  clays  will  hardly  bear  a 
heat  to  vitrify  and  glaze ;  stoneware  clay  will  glaze.  Tile  glazed 
by  using  a  wash  of  lead  adds  nothing  to  the  durability.  It  ^oes 
not  affect  the  body. 

Mr.  John  McCabe — My  tile  on  exhibition  is  salt  glazed  from 
common  and  fire  clay. 

Mr.  Tiffany  inquired  why  Mr.   McCabe   used  both   kinds  of  clay. 

Mr.  John  McCabe— I  commenced  mixing  the  clays  and  found  it 
worked  well,  and  would  hke  to  have  Mr.  Tiffany's  views  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  to  mix  the  two  kinds  of  clay. 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  do ;  the  fire  or  potters  clay  will  hold  up  the  com- 
mon clay  until  it  vitrifies,  making  a  good  body. 

Mr.  McCabe — That  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Tiffany— The  color  of  clay  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  clay. 

Mr.  McCabe— All  white  clay  with  us  is  called  fire  clay.  I  do  not 
know  why. 

Mr.  Messenger— My  experience  is  that  common  clay  mixed  with 
potters  clay  is  the  best  for  tile.  By  mixing  potters  clay  with  com- 
mon clay  prevents  cracking. 

Mr.  McCabe— I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  burning 
brick.  We  get  our  best  clay  for  brick  on  barren  lands  or  whitish 
clay;  can  do  nothing  with  joint  clay. 

Prof.  I.  0.  Baker,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  at  Cham- 
paign, read  a  paper  on  engineering  and  laying  tile. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  7 :  30  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  as  per  adjournment,  President  B.  C.  Straight, 
of  Fairbury,  in  the  chair. 

C.  (j.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Tonica,  111.,  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  "Road  Drainage,"  which  elicited  mach  discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Prof.  I.  0.  Baker  and  C.  G. 
Elliott  for  interesting  papers,  which  were  ordered  printed  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY  MOBNING. 

The  Association  met  as  per  adjournment. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President,  B.  C.  Straight. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  session  read  and  adopted. 

Motion  carried  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  programme  for  next  annual  meeting. 

President  appointed  as  said  committee,  Charles^  F.  Mills,  of 
Springfield,  T.  I).  Spaulding,  of  Gibson  City,  and  J.  M.  Pinkerton, 
Smithville. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  question,  "How  to  increase  the 
use  of  tile,"  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Billingsley  said  there  were  some  questions  in  this  connection 
deserving  consideration: 

1.  The  importance  of  farm  drainage,  and  the  consequent  import- 
ance of  the  tile  manufacturing. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  business. 

Illinois  has,  it  is  estimated,  82,000,000  acres  of  land  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  three-fourths  of  which  would  be  benefited  by 
tile  drainage ;  but  suppose  we  say  that  only  one-half  needs  draining 
badly,  then  we  have  16,003,000  acres.  To  thoroughly  drain  this 
amount  of  land — and  it  will  be  done  at  no  late  date — would  require 
a  vast  amount  of  tile.  Drains,  placed  at  a  distance  of  four  rods 
apart,  would  require  five  hundred  factories,  with  an  average  annual 
capacity  of  200,003  tile,  over  one  hundred  years  to  make  the  amount 
of  tile  necessary  to  drain  the  16,000,000. 

8.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drainage  on  the  investment 
is  estimated  all  the  wav  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  annually.  Horace 
Greeley  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of 

frass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  public  benefactor, 
f  that  be  true,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  improves  land  that 
is  otherwise  worthless,  and  makes  it  produce  an  average  of  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  May  we  not  call  him  a  greater  bene- 
factor? If  by  tile  draining  we  may  increase  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country  25  to  50  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  increase 
of  wealth  to  a  State  would  be  wonderful ;  an  increased  wealth  which 
would  not  only  add  to  the  general  prosperity  of.  the  State,  but  help 
to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the  National  Government.  If  the 
man  who  uses  tile  is  so  justly  entitled  to  the  name  benefactor,  may 
we  not  likewise  say  the  same  of  the  manufacturer  of  tile? 
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Gentlemen  of  this  convention,  you  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud 
of  youi-  calling.  You  are  not  only  laboring  for  the  good  of  this 
generation,  but  your  labor  will  bless  those  to  follow.  The  men  who 
succeed  in  life  must  have  a  pride  in  their  business. 

The  question  before  us  is,  how  shall  we  increase  the  demand  for 
tile.  As  a  rule,  men  do  not  invest  their  money  in  any  business 
unless  they  are  convinced  that  it  will  pay.  If  there  are  localities 
where  they  need  to  buy  tile  and  do  not,  you  may  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  fillly  informed  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  drainage. 
Then  how  shall  he  learn?  Let  all  manufacturers  become,  in  a 
sense,  teachers.  First,  fully  inform  yourselves  as  to  the  benefits, 
and  then  carry  the  facts  upon  your  tongues*  end;  talk  about  it  at 
home  and  abroad;  be  ready  to  answer  all  questions  as  to  how  the 
work  should  be  done. 

Another  way  to  encourage  an  increased  demand  for  tile  is  to 
make  good  tile,  and  sell  only  good  tile.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
the  use  of  tile  for  the  most  convenient  factory  in  any  locality  to 
have  the  reputation  of  making  bad  tile.  It  will  greatly  increase 
the  demand  if  your  customers  know  that  they  can  get  good  tile  at 
economic  prices.  Another  way  to  increase  the  demand  is  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  or  should  use  tile,  the  necessary  reading 
matter  as  to  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage.  Farmers  may  not 
believe  at  first  all  that  is  printed  on  the  subject,  but  continue  to 
furnish  the  information,  and  by  and  by  they  cannot  withstand  the 
facts.  As  they  pass  about  their  farms  they  will  be  planning  how 
they  may  drain  in  spite  of  themselves.  Some  men  are  slow  to 
spend  money  in  extending  their  trade,  and  apparently  fail  to  learn 
from  the  example  of  others.  Suppose  you  have  a  small  trade  which 
yields  only  a  living  for  yourself  and  family,  and  little  beside;  now, 
if  you  expend  $50  a  year  in  placing  into  the  hands  of  your  cus- 
tomers the  necessary  reading  matter  to  educate  them  up  to  a  just 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  draining  their  land,  and  follow  it  up 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  meantime  build  up  your  trade 
to  double  its  proportions  when  you  commenced,  would  you  not  say 
it  paid  to  educate  your  trade.  You  may  do  much  in  this  way  to 
advance  the  interest  of  tile  drainage  by  having  your  local  press 
publish  from  time  to  time  short  articles  on  drainage,  the  experience 
of  parties  known  to  the  readers.  I  hardly  know  what  800  tile* 
makers  in  Illinois  may  not  do  to  increase  the  demand  for  tile  if 
they  will  sow  broadcast  in  this  way  the  necessary  reading  matter 
to  educate  their  trade  up  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  tile  in  the  drainage  of  their  farms. 

Mr.  Elliott— I  knew  a  man  a  few  years  ago  who  sent  out  circu- 
lars and  reading  matter  to  his  customers  and  built  up  a  large  trade. 

Mr.  McCabe — I  agree  with  Mr.  BiUingsley.  I  commenced  making 
tile  with  an  experienced  man.  I  furnished  the  money  and  he  the 
experience,  and  we  made  poor  tile,  and  sold  some  of  them,  and  we 
have  hardly  got  over  it  yet.  I  bought  25  copies  of  the  Drainage 
Journal,  and  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me,  notwithstanding 
the  past  season  has  been  dry,  and  it  promises  much  more  in  the 
future.  One  circumstance  occurred  in  our  neighborhood,  which  has 
added  much  interest  to  farm  drainage.  A  young  man  who  had  40 
acres  of  wet  land,  that  had  never  produced  a   crop,  became  inter- 
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ested  in  drainage  and  drained  the  forty  acres,  and  the  past  season 
produced  an  average  of  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Spalding— I  sell  a  well-burned,  crooked  tile  at  half 
price.  Soft  tile  I  do  not  sell  at  all.  There  is  nothing  in  the  color 
of  tile. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Eastes — The  trouble  in  many  instances  in  tile  not 
giving  satisfaction,  is  on  account  of  bad  outlets. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Chandler— Many  farmers  do  not  know  the  benefits  of 
farm  draining.  Tile-makers  would  do  well  to  send  out  circulars, 
I  was  much  interested  in  an  address  of  Mr.  Billingsley,  the  editor 
of  the  Drainage  Journal,  on  the  effects  of  drainage  upon  the  soil, 
dehvered  before  the  Indiana  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  I 
think  ought  to  go  into  the  hands  of  every  man  who  uses  tile. 

Mr.  McAllister— The  tile  in  Illinois  are  not  well  laid  which  are 
laid  in  water.  If  farmers  could  get  the  idea  that  water  is  not  need- 
ful in  digging  ditches,  then  draining  might  be  done  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  I  think  that  tile  manufacturers  ought  to  get  some  man 
in  the  neighborhoo  1  to  drain  a  small  piece  of  land  thoroughly,  that 
the  neighbors  could  see  the  benefits.  I  think  that  farmers  ought 
to  get  beyond  draining  only  ponds  and  sloughs.  A  Scotchman  told 
me  that  in  Scotland  they  would  borrow  money  to  drain,  when  they 
would  not  borrow  for  any  thing  else.  The  Scotch  drain  hill  land 
for  aeration,  that  is,  to  get  the  air  into  the  soil.  I  have  a  ditching- 
machine,  with  which  the  work  may  be  done  very  rapidly  and  well, 
the  use  of  which  will  increase  the  demand  for  tile.'  Drained  lands 
are  not  only  more  productive,  but  more  healthy.  Cattle  pastured 
on  wet  land  will  not  get  fat.  Hay  from  low,  wet  lands  may  look 
as  well,  but  is  not  as  good  as  that  grown  on  drained  land.  Com 
is  better  and  wheat  is  better. 

The  question  of  the  construction  of  kilns  was  then  taken  up. 

John  McCabe,  of  Eushville— I  favor  a  round,  down-draft  kiln. 
Have  tried  the  up-draft,  but  do  not  like  it.  My  kiln  hold  18,000 
feet  of  tile.    We  have  good  success  and  control  it  at  will. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  asked  Mr.  McCabe  which  he  considered  best. 

John  McCabe — It  depends  upon  the  manner  of  construction.  My 
kiln  is  lined  with  fire  brick. 

ptW.  A.  Glotfelter— I  have  been  in  the  tile  business  for  six  years, 
and  have  tried  up-draft,  and  would  quit  if  I  had  to  use  it.  -I  used 
brick  for  floor  for  two  years.  I  now  use  four-inch  tile  for  bottom, 
set  on  one  end,  and  set  tile  on  top  of  them,  and  have  used  them 
ever  since.    Use  twelve  cord  of  wood  to  15,000  or  20,000  tile. 

John  McCabe — I  think  the  tile  bottom  a  good  suggestion.  I 
believe  coal  cost  six  cents  per  bushel;  use  $15  worth  of  fuel  for 
16,000  to  18,000  tile.  My  stack  is  twenty-four  inches  square  inside. 
I  hold  the  white  heat  ten  hours  before  closing  the  kiln.  Bum  in 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours. 

Mr.  Pinkerton — Is  it  better  to  have  two  small  kilns  or  one  large 
one  of  the  combined  capacity  of  the  two  smaller? 

Mr.  Glotfelter— My  kiln  cost  me  $900. 

Frank  Darst,  of  Eureka— For  my  use,  I  prefer  small  kilns.  I 
load  tile  right  into  the  wagon.  My  kiln  was  16x24  feet.  I  cut  the 
kiln  in  two  parts  and  prefer  them. 
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J.  W.  Green,  of  Dayton — Is  the  expense  less  by  having  two  small 
kilns? 

(A  voice) — One  is  the  cheapest. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  how  to  build  winter  tile  factory. 

D.  0.  Loy,  Monticello — I  have  been  making  tile  this  winter;  dry 
with  steam;  use  gas-pipe.  I  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  say  it 
will  pay.  I  am  not  making  tile  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold,  but  shall  commence  in  February.  I  think  the  drying 
by  steam  is  a  success.  I  use  the  common  clay.  I  have  a  double 
plank  wall  filled  in  with  dirt. 

C.  C.  Merrill,  of  Mount  Pulaski — I  built  the  works  at  Lincoln. 
They  are  upon  the  same  plan  as  Mr.  Loy's.  We  exhaust  steam. 
Our  floor  is  slatted  with  pipes  under  the  floor;  tile  dry  on  end; 
use  down-draft  kiln;  would  not  use  up-draft;  use  half  a  ton  of 
coal  to  1,000  tile.  I  would  use  potters  clay  if  I  had  it,  and  com- 
mon clay  with  it.  , 

Mr.  Tiffany — I  think  we  ought  to  determine  what  amount  of  pipe 
we  should  have  to  the  number  of  feet  in  the  floor  and  the  heat 
that  should  be  maintained. 

D.  0.  Loy,  of  Monticello — I  have  1,800  feet  of  floor,  which  should 
have  15,000  feet  of  pipe. 

Mr.  Glotfelter— I. visited  the  tile  yard  at  Lincoln  and  found  the 
pipe  laid  a  foot  apart.  They  had  an  iron  roof,  and  the  water  would 
form  on  it  and  drip  on  the  tile.  It  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
struct ventilators. 

The  next  topic  'discussed  was  the  preparation  of  clay  for  manu- 
turing  tile. 

John  McCabe,  EushviUe — I  dig  my  clay  in  the  fall,  and  weather 
it  through  the  winter;  think  it  better  than  to  crush  it;  have  no 
stone  in  my  clay. 

Mr.  Tiffany — Do  you  think  by  so  doing  you  could  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  crushers? 

Mr.  McCabe — I  think  so,  if  there  is  no  stone  in  the  clay. 

D.  0.  Loy — I  can  use  nay  clay  only  two  spades  deep ;  have  thought 
of  getting  crushers  and  work  my  clay  deeper;  have  a  sixteen  horse 
power  engine. 

Frank  Darst — The  gentleman  will  have  to  get  a  larger  engine,  but 
I  would  not  be  without  my  crushers. 

W.  A.  Glotfelter — I  throw  off  two  spades  of  top  soil,  then  use  six 
feet  of  clay;  I  have  tried  freezing  and  I  find  no  advantage;  my 
clay  is  pretty  dry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  next  question  discussed  was,  "Best  mode  of  handhng  tile 
from  the  mill  to  the  kiln." 

Mr.  McCabe — I  handle  tile  with  barrows. 

A.  H.  Staats,  of  Comell—I  have  track  from  mill  to  kiln ;  use  cars, 
and  find  it  much  less  labor  than  with  barrows;  unload  kiln  with 
wagons. 

D.  W.  Stookey,  Buffalo — We  use  portable  cars  and  track;  think 
it  best. 

D.  0.  Loy,  Monticello— Think  trucks  the  most  economical  way  of 
moving  tile. 
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A  paper  on  the  "Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,"  by  J.  J.  Taylor,  of 
Fairbury,  was  read  and  ordered  printed  with  the  proceedings. 
On  motion,  adjourned  to  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTEBNOOK  SESSION. 

Association  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Straight  in  the  chair. 

The  question  of  setting  tile  in  the  kiln  was  then  discussed. 

T.  D.  Spalding,  of  Gibson  City— I  had  an  experienced  man  who 
set  4s  in  9s,  6s  m  8s,  2^s  in  4s,  and  they  cracked  oadly.  Since,  I  set 
3s  in  6s,  48  in  7s,  6s  in  8s,  and  succeed  well. 

John  McCabe,  of  Bushville— I  do  not  nest  tile  any  more,  except 
8s  in  6s  and  2^s  in  5s,  sometimes ;  they  do  not  glaze  well. 

A.  H.  Staats,  Cornell — ^^I  have  nested  them  as  first  described,  with 
success. 

Mr.  Tiffany — What  is  the  cause  of  cracking? 

Mr.  Glotfelter — I  have  noticed  in  nesting  tile  that  if  a  tile  is  set 
against  one  side,  a  crack  is  likely  to  follow. 

Mr.  Tiffany — With  sewer  pipe,  if  a  large  pipe  is  set  against  the 
wall,  it  cracks. 

Mr.  Pinkerton — We  can't  in  my  clay  nest  anything  in  a  four-inch 
tile,  and  sometimes  not  in  a  five-inch;  can  set  5s  in  Ss,  but  if  we 
set  anything  inside  the  5s  we  lose  the  8s. 

Mr.  Glotfelter — I  set  the  large  tile  on  top  of  kiln. 

A.  H.  Staats— Cornell,  111.  We  fill  kiln  as  full  as  possible,  and 
have  no  trouble  except  with  the  fires.  A  green*  tile  set  in  a  dry 
one  will  crack  the  dry  one. 

Mr.  Dawson — My  tile   do  not  crack  unless   I  nest  too  close.    I 

Elace  the  large  tile  near  the  fire;  they  need  to  be  burned  harder. 
Q  midsummer  I  have  no  trouble  from  cracking,  hence  I  think  it  is 
caused  by  too  much  moisture.  I  find  sometimes,  when  the  tile  are 
too  moist  in  spots  it  makes  an  uneven  draft  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Tiffany— I  found  with  up-draft  kiln  that  I  lost  more  large 
file  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  I  attribute  it  to  the  currents 
of  cold  air,  so  I  use  small  tile  at  bottom. 

John  McCabe,  Bushville — I  set  in  up-draft  kiln  the  small  tile  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  cracking,  and  m  down-draft  I  practice  the 
reverse. 

T.  D.  Spalding — How  can  yjou  tell  when  your  tile  is  suflSciently 
burned? 

Mr.  Glotfelter— When  I  get  the  white  heat,  I  bum  twelve  hours 
longer. 

D.  0.  Loy — In  burning  down-draft  kiln  I  look  down  through  the 
tile  to  the  bottom;  if  they  are  white  I  am  done  burning.  I  use 
trial  pieces  sometimes. 

John  McCabe — I  have  "try-holes"  through  which  we  examine  try 
pieces  at  different  heights. 

D.  0.  Loy— Some  clays  need  the  white  heat  longer  than  others. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was.  What  percentage  does  tile  draining 
pay? 

Mr.  Billingsley — In  making  up  a  statistical  report  of  the  tile  busi- 
ness, among  other  questions  asked  was: 
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What  per  cent,  on  the  investment  does  drainage  pay?  The  re- 
ports range  from  26  to  200  per  cent.  Some  reported  all  gain;  that 
worthless  lands  were  made  to  produce  large  crops  by  dramage. 

Mr.  Tiffany — The  sanitary  benefits  have  not  been  named.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  paper  on  that  point  in  your  programme  for 
the  next  meeting.  We  are  the  St.  Patricks  of  this  age,  so  far  as 
driving  out  the  snakes  and  frogs. 

John  McCabe — My  customers  say  drainage  pays  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  There  is  no  question  of  its  pajrmg  with  those  who  know 
the  effects  of  drainage  upon  the  soil. 

Mr.  Stookey — Why  limit  the  per  cent.?  in  a  great  many  cases  it 
is  an  infinite  per  cent.,  or  total  gain. 

John  McCabe— A  man  raised  850  bushels  of  potatoes  on  land 
which  was  worthless  before  it  was  drained. 

James  M.  Bourne,  of  Springfield— Pr.  John  McGinnis,  of  Dawson, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  drained  about  eighty  acres  of  land  in 
the  spring  of  1881.  Sixty  acres  of  this  field  was  cultivated  by  a 
tenant  the  past  season,  and  the  doctor  says  that  each  acre  produced 
85  bushels  more  com  than  the  best  crop  which  had  been  produced 
in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  This  crop  could  have  been  sold 
at  85  cents  per  bushel,  ana  allowing  three  cents  per  bushel  for 
gathering  the  com.  If  such  expense  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, would  produce  a  clear  gain  of  $11  20  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
draining  each  acre  was  $8  90,  so  that  the  increased  yield  was  an 
interest  of  126  per  cent,  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Bourne  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  this  Association  be  changed,  and  that  the  organization 
be  in  the  future  known  as  the  Illinois  Drainage  Association. 

D.  0.  Loy,  Monticello — I  am  notjn  favor  of  changing;  the  name 
is  already  broad  enough.  I  am  in  favor  of  inviting  farmers  and  all 
interested. 

President  Illinois  Tile-Makers*  Association: 

The  Committee  on  Programme  would  recommend  the  following  topics  for  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  arrangement  of  business  as  named  below: 

The  first  forenoon  of  the  meeting,  to  be  occupied  In  receiving  reports  from  all  present, 
as  to  the  interest  in  tile  draining  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  afternoon  session  in  receiving  reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Paper  by  Prof.  Weber,  Champaign. 

Character  of  clay. 

Discussion. 
Evening  Session: 

Manufacturing  tile. 

Construction  of  shed  and  method  of  handling  tile  from  mill  to  shed— J.  Jackson,  Milling- 
ton.  Illinois. 

Construction  of  Kilns— G.  8.  Tiffany,  London,  Canada. 

Best  method  of  drying  tile  by  artificial  heat— C.  C.  Merrill.  Mount  Pulaski.  Illinois. 

Best  method  of  burning  Ule— M.  Dawson.  Lawrence.  Indiana. 

Best  method  of  tempering  clay— F.  Darst,  Eureka.  Illinois. 

Utilizing  heat  of  one  Kiln  to  water  smoke  an  adjoining  Kiln— John  Femald.  Frankfort. 
Indiana. 

MoTining  Session: 

How  to  increase  the  demand  for  tile— S.  T.  K.  Prime.  Dwight.  Illinois. 

Sanitary  infiuence  of  drainage— Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory.  President  State  Board  of  Health. 

Benefits  resulting;  from  farm  drainage— J.  J.  Taylor.  Fairbury,  Illinois. 
Afternoon  Session:  ,        .,    «  ^  «    .  ,    „       .     ,    ,. 

Will  it  pay  to  drain  hard-pan  sub-soil— £.  P.  Smith.  Muncie.  Indiana. 

Boad  drainage— Geo.  P.  Ely.  Bloomington.  Illinois. 
Evening  Session: 

Tile,  brick  and  ditching  Machines. 

General  discussion. 

—81 
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Will  not  any;  prairie  clay  make  good  tile  that^wiU^  work  smooth  and  burn  hard  enough  to 


haye  a  metallic  ring;  introduced  by  Mr.  Loy.  Hontioello. 

Itespectifully  submitted. 


CHA.RLES  F.  MILLS. 
T.  D.  SPALDING. 
D.  VAN  HISE. 

Committee. 


On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee continued,  with  power  to  add  other  topics  or  questions  for 
discussion  to  the  programme,  and  make  necessary  arrangement^  for 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Illinois  tile-makers  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to 
the  following  railroads,  granting  reduced  rates  to^the  members  of  the  Association,  viz : 
Chicago  ana  Alton.  Wabash. -Ht.  Louis  and  Pacific.  Illinois  Central,  Springfield  ahd  North- 
western, and  the  Ohio  and  MississippL 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  extended  to  Hon.  S.  D.  Fisher.  Secre- 
tary Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  substantial  aid  rendered  the  Tile-Makers' 
Association,  in  making  the  meeting  both  pleasant  and  beneficial  to  all  in  attendance. 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Tile-Makers'  Association  recommend  to  tile  manufacturers 
and  farmers  the  Drainage  JoumaU  published  at  Indianapolis,  as  an  able  and  practical 
journal,  devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  drainage  and  worthy  the  liberal  support  of 
the  members  of  this  convention. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Springfield  the  second  Tuesday  in  Jandary, 
1882. 

B.  C.  Straight,  President. 
T.  D.  Spalding,  Secretary. 

benefits  op  TILE   DBIANAGE. 

BY  JOHN  J.  TATIiOB,  FAIBBUBT. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
to  write  a  short  article  on  the  benefits  of  tile  drainage,  and  as  I  have  had  probably  as 
much  experience  as  any  other  person  in  this  section,  I  have  consented  to  briefiy  give  the 
results.  • 

In  the  year  1876  I  took  charge  of  a  tract  of  900  acres  of  land,  nearly  adjoining  this  town' 
and  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  New  York.  He  desired  me  to  direct  the  improvements  with 
the  view  to  make  it  productive,  as  it  was  verjr  much  run  down,  and  needed  drainage  be- 
fore any  farmer  could  expect  to  succeed  in  raising  crops. 

In  the  fall  of  1866 1  had  a  large  open  ditch  cut  through  the  tract,  and  had  some  smaller 
open  ditches  leading  into  it  I  found  that  these  small  ditches,  with  all  that  I  could  do, 
would  be  filled  with  trash  and  mud  in  the  early  spring,  when  it  was  most  necessary  to 
have  the  ground  dry.  and  where  it  was  springy  and  spouty  it  had  failed  entirely,  for  wnen 
ditches  enough  had  been  put  in  they  were  too  near  together  to  enable  the  plowman  to 
cultivate  successfully. 

About  this  time  I  had  read  an  article  on  the  benefits  of  drainage,  and  procured  a  few 
wagon- loads  of  tile,  and  put  them  in  very  carefully.  The  results  surprised  me,  and  I 
therefore  resolved  to  follow  it  up.  and  have  since  had  the  tile  put  in  all  the  sloughs,  ponds 
and  springy  places  on  the  whole  tract,  so  that  last  season,  although  it  was  very  wet  in  the 
spring  ana  early  summer.  I  had  every  rod  of  the  land,  except  that  occupied  by  the  large 
open  ditch,  in  grain.  A  great  deal  of  this  land  was  very  wet  indeed,  originally  some  cat- 
tail springs,  some  mirey.  springy  sloughs,  and  my  best  crops  were  in  the  originally 
poorest  and  most  worthless  lands.  The  operations  and  effects  of  tile  drainaipe In  this 
tract  of  land  have  been  watched  by  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  and  alfthe  pro- 
gressive ones  have  commenced  the  work  of  tile  drainage  in  earnest,  as  they  have  become 
fully  satisfied  that  no  farmer,  who  has  wet  land,  can  afford  to  let  it  lie.  and  pay  taxes, 
without  making  it  productive.  The  great  demand  for  tile  proves  how  earnest  and  zealous 
they  have  become.  In  the  year  1877  Mr.  B.  C.  Straight  started  tile  works  on  a  small  scale, 
using  horse-power.  He  has  since  largely  increased  his  works  and  uses  steam-power, 
and  fails  to  supply  the  demand,  although  last  season  he  manufactured  in  length  very 
nearly  150  miles  of  tile,  from  three  inches  to  eight  inches  in  size. 

I  will  close  by  stating  one  of  the  reasons  that  caused  me  to  push  the  drainage  to  com- 
pletion on  the  900  acres  so  soon,  A  gentleman  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  said  to 
me  that  there  whs  a  colony  of  thirty  Scotchmen  who  would  borrow  money  at  ten  per 
cent  interest  for  tile  drainage,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose. 
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IMPROVEMENT   OF  PUBLIC   ROADS   BY  TILING. 

BY  C.  O.  ELLIOTT,  TONIOA.  ILLINOIS. 

Roads  have  always  been  reorarded  as  accurate  tests  of  the  decree  of  civilization  exist- 
ing in  a  country.  These  improvements  keep  pace  with  the  advuncps  of  the  nation  in 
numbers,  wealth,  industry  and  science.  afTordinfirto  the  historian  an  evidence  of  progres- 
siveness  in  all  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  financial  prosperity  of  a  people. 
The  nations  of  the  old  world  having  had  time,  experience  and  wealth,  can  show  us  wnat 

good  public  roads  ought  to  be.  They  had  and  still  have  the  material  for  good  roads  and 
le  power  to  use  them.  We  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  West,  are  restricted 
in  regard  to  both.  We  wish  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  roads  upon 
prairie  soil,  for  from  the  settlement  of  our  State  until  the  present  time  our  people, 
especially  the  farming  population,  have  been  struggling  with  earth  and  water  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  construct  passable  roads.  For  material  we  have  the  soil  in  all  its  virgin 
purity,  and  nothing  more.  However  desirable  stone  and  gravel  may  be  for  the  building 
of  wagou  roads,  it  is  evident  that  our  roads  must  be  constructed  of  soil  as  we  find  it. 
except,  perhaps,  near  large  towns  and  on  thoroughfares  sustaining  very  heavy  travel. 

OUB  BOADS  AS  THBT  ABB. 

All  thai  hfiB  uBtially  h&^n  don^  to  our  roods  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  been  to 
make&loufh^t  [londs  and  ^^vamps  pa^Bable.  lu  the  case  of  a  slough  we  have  a  plank 
(julvert  eiving  the  water n  pmirttw^o-way  a^  nfltirly  as  possible  in  the  line  of  its  natural 
liourse.  The  center  line  of  the  road  k  th^^n  picked  up  by  removing  the  earth  from  either 
pide  until  de<>p  dttk^heflar*^  excnvated  ar>il  an  embankment  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  and 
two  Of  three  feel  high  Is  made  tor  a  road  traclc.  When  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground 
and  spring  rairiB  wet  iu,  what  la  the  resqlt  v  If  the  surface  of  the  road  track  was  wet 
whan  it  tm^  it^t  tro'/.Hn  U  bt^'^otnt^s  miiddy  iit  tlie  first  thaw  and  continues  so,  the  mud 
gettinjiCiti?er»eriiiiil  deeper  unUn he  friMt  is  all  out  and  the  drying  process  begins.  In 
the  m^uutlmo  ralna  Bot  in,  u^uullj^  b+>fonj  Uh^  fmst  is  out,  and  the  water  running  from 
the  road  eTTkbanknient  and  the  t^urrounflltif?  I1>^  J^is  quickly  fills  the  large  ditches  left  at 
th^sideHof  the  road  tnipk.  Tht'B<^  dttel^.^H  are  nearly  always  left  lower  than  any  outlet 
The  (iulvertgivoe  th»;!ie  ditehe^  free  oommiiDirrition  with  each  other,  allowing  the  water 
to  run  biiek  aiid  forth,  thus  kf^t^jdnp  it  the  Pam^^  height  in  both  ditches.  The  surface  of 
thL'rniul  tra^'k  having  beon  rtii tied  by  froBt  ^uvi  rains,  the  foundation  of  the  road  bed  is 
rapidly  saturated  by  thy  water  (ttnjuWvf^  '■  -'ler  side.  When  the  embankment  has 
beeoujL^  III  led  with  water  and  the  aurfac+  broken  up,  the  "bottom  falls  out"  and 

the  road  i.s  a  lua.^iR  of  uudd  leif  8fdl.    Th  e  <  ;  lent  that  cost  so  much  work  to  construct 

and  prom ist^d  when  dry  a  good  raiidway.  mljci^'^  now  in  a  plastic  condition,  begins  to 
spread  ant  at  each  i^ide  and  flatten  down  under  the  travel.  In  May  or  June,  after 
evaporation  tjf  water  has  gonu  on  lor  a  moDtb  or  two,  the  road  embankment  is  found 


jTi-vA*- 


..■>..-i^::.....TiLE-oa»irs .\..*.....rr.x. ii^c-'-'-bh 


Fig.  a.— Plan  for  improving  or  road  embankment  by  the  use  of  tile-drains. 

reduced  to  one-half  its  original  height  and  'much  flatter,  wider  and  rougher  than  ever 
before.  At  the  annual  road  repairing  season,  which  occurs  with  the  regularity  of  Aunt 
Chloe's  "cleaning  up  time."  more  loose  soil  is  put  on  the  road-bed  and  the  same  process 
is  reported  from  year  to  year.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  prairie  roads  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  managed. 

THE   ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  BOAD. 

The  object  to  be  sought  in  a  road  is  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  impervious  to  water. 
He  Adam,  the  English  engineer  and  famous  road  builder,  constructed  his  roads  by  first 
thoroughly  draining  the  road-bed:  then  it  was  properly  shaped  and  sloped  from  the  cen- 
ter so  as  to  discharge  what  water  might  penetrate  to  it  Upon  this  was  placed  the  broken 
stone  by  a  method  peculiar  to  himself.  We  may  place  thorough  drainage  as  being,  both 
figuratively  and  literally  speaking,  at  the  foundation  of  good  roads,  especially  in  the 
West 

HOW  TO  IMPBOVE  A  BOAD. 


In  draining  for  a  road  we  have  a  different  object  in  view  from  the  one  had  when  land  is 
drained  for  farming  purposes.  In  roads  we  care  nothing  for  warmth  of  soil,  porosity  or 
any  other  quality  which  fits  a  soil  for  producing  crops.  We  wish  to  remove  the  water 
from  in  and  around  the  embankment,  and  keep  it  away.  In  times  of  large  rainfall  we 
must  remove  the  water  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  It  has  been  proven  by  suf- 
ficient trials  that  the  use  of  drain  tiles  is  of  the  utmost  advantage;  in  short,  in  accomp- 
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liBhinc:  these  objects  under-draininff  is  the  key  to  successful  road-makfnff  over  the  land. 
As  with  everythiofi;  else,  there  is  a  rl^rht  and  a  wron^r  way  of  doinii:  this,  and  it  is  poor 
economy  to  do  poor  work  on  a  public  road  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  we  trave  a  piece  of  road  to  improve  which  has  been  worked  similarly  to  the  one 
already  described.— tnat  is,  an  embankment  has  been  made  with  large  trenches  on  either 
side.  We  must  first  obtain  a  good  outlet  down  the  natural  water  course.  This  may  be 
done  by  an  open  dit^h  if  the  course  is  large,  or  by  tiles  when  small.  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  this  outlet  must  be  obtained  by  going  through  a  farm  adjoining  the  road.  The  owner 
of  the  farm  and  the  road  authorities  should  unite  in  some  way  so  tnat  the  outlet  may  be 
obtained.  Place  a  line  of  tile  ^lose  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  embankment  (Fig.  A),  at  a 
depth  of  from  2^  to  3  feet.  To  do  the  work  thoroughly,  a  line  should  be  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  embankment  These  lines  should  be  laid  very  accurately,  and  upon  a  true 
grade.  If  it  is  possible,  the  drain  should  have  a  grade  of  at  least  2  to  4  inches  in  100  feet. 
The  important  thing  to  look  after  is  tne  rapid  removal  of  the  water.  This  necessitates  the 
most  accurate  work  in  laying  the  drain,  and  also  larger  tiles  than  would  be  sufficient  to 
di  ain  the  same  area  of  land  for  farming  purposes.  If  there  are  small  sags  communica- 
ting with  the  road  ditches,  branch  lines  should  extend  to  them  so  that  they  may  not  over- 
flow and  discharge  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  road  ditches  (Fig.  B).    Should  there 


Fig.  B.— Cross  section  of  road,  with  tile  drain. 

be  a  hollow  along  the  line  of  tile,  a  catch-basin  will  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  water. 
This  is  a  pit  two  feet  square,  dug  as  deep  as  the  tile  are  laid.  After  the  tiles  are  laid  the 
pit  is  filled  with  gravel  and  small  stones.  The  object  of  this  basin  is  to  take  the  water 
which  gathers  so  quickly  in  such  places,  and  give  it  a  rapid  ingress  to  the  tile. 

ACTION  OF  TIIiB  DRAINS  UPON  BOAD. 

The  drains  keep  the  embankment  firm  by  preventing  water  from  soaking  into  it  from 
the  bottom  and  sides.  The  whole  embankment  is  kept  dry  except  a  small  portion  at  the 
top.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  frost  comes  out  in  the  spring,  there  is  less  moisture, 
and  consequently  less  breaking  up  of  the  surface.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  drain- 
age does  not  prevent  rain  from  penetrating  the  surface,  making  it  at  times  soft  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  cut  into  ruts.  This  is  a  disadvantage  peculiar  to  our  soil.  When  the 
surface  becomes  "puddled."  water  will  not  pass  through  it.  V.  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  surface  be  kept  smooth  and  hard,  and  sufficiently  raised  in  the  middle  to  allow 
the  water  to  fiow  off.  When,  however,  the  road  track  becomes  rutted,  the  clods  should  be 
crushed  and  smoothed  down,  and  the  surface  brought  to  its  original  shape.  It  should  be 
a  rule  that  the  surface  of  the  road,  when  once  formed,  should  be  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  new  material. 

CURVES.  JUNCTIONS  AND  OUTLETS. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  any  change  of  direction  in  lines  of  tile  should  be 
made  by  curves,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  tiles.  Even  easy 
curves  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  fiow  of  water,  when  the  quantity  running  in 
the  tile  is  not  great.  This  can  be  obviated  by  increasing  the  grade  at  the  bends.  Partiou- 
lar  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  kind  of  junctions  used  when  one  drain  enters 
another.  Right-angled  junction  tiles  should  not  be  used.  Junction  should  be  so  made 
that  the  branch  wilfenter  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  with  the  one  into  which  it  fiows. 
or,  if  at  a  greater  angle,  the  mouth  of  the  branch  tile  should  be  curved. 

In  ♦Figure  C  are  shown  sections  of  junctions  by  which  the  truth  of  the  above  remark 
may  be  made  more  apparent.  No.  1  is  a  section  of  a  right-angled  junction.  Suppose  that 
the  currents  meeting  at  A  be  represented  by  the  lines  a  b  and  a  d.  the  velocity  being 
egual.  the  lines  are  made  of  equal  length.  Completing  what  is  termed  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  a.  b.  c.  d,  and  drawing  the  resultanti  a  e.  w«  have  the  direction  of  the  current 
resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two.  This  resultant,  it  will  be  seen,  fiows  strongly  against 
the  opposite  side  of  tne  tile.  Checking  the  current  by  the  friction  thus  produoed.  and  also 
creates  a  little  eddy  in  which  earthy  material,  washed  out  by  the  drain,  may  be  deposited. 
If  the  velocity  is  greater  m  the  branch,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  we  find  the  resultant  in 
the  same  way.  by  making  the  length  of  the  lines  representing  the  velocity  proportional  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current  we  have  to  represent.  In  the  case  assumed  in  No.  1,  the 
resultant  a  e,  shows  that  there  is  greater  resistance  offered  than  in  the  first  case  assumed. 
The  best  for  a  junction  which  joins  a  branch  to  a  main  at  nearly  right  angles  is  shown  in 
No.  2.  This  curves  the  current  gradually,  as  it  enters  the  main  stream,  uniting  it  with  the 
main  current  in  a  way  that  accelerates  it  rather  than  retards  it  at  the  time  the  two  unite. 
No.  3  shows  the  resultant  of  the  two  currents  when  they  unite  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 

•  [This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  "Drainage  Journal,"  but  the  cut  representing 
Fig.  C  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  publication.— Bso.  Board.] 
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This  junction  Is  to  be  preferred  In  all  cases  where  the  branch  Is  not  obllflred  to  be  at  riffht- 
anffles.  A  study  of  these  fljfures  will  show  the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Outlets  of  tile  lines,  if  made  within  the  limits  of  the  road,  should  be  fully  protected, 
and  so  secured  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  danger  of  their  bein^r  obstructed.  I  would 
sufiTccest  to  tile  manufacturers  that  we  need  what  we  may  call  an  "outlet- tile."  This  should 
be  made  one  inch  in  diameter  larger  than  th«  line  of  which  It  is  the  outlet,  and  before  the 
tile  is  burned  holes  should  be  pierced  near  one  end.  so  that  strong;  wires  can  be  put 
through  them  making  a  grating  with  the  wires,  one  inch  apart.  This  will  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  constructing  a  firrate  to  protect  the  outlet  against  the  entrance  of  small  animals 
at  times  when  the  water  is  not  flowing.  The  outlet  tile  being  larger  than  the  drain  gives 
it  capacity  enough  to  make  up  for  the  impediment  to  the  flow  caused  by  the  Iron  grating. 

OBSTRUCTIONS. 

If  the  tiles  are  laid  from  2J6  to  S  feet  deep  and  the  outlet  is  well  protected,  the  drain  will 
work  perfectly  and  for  an  Indeflni  e  time  unless  it  becomes  obstructed  by  the  roots  of 
water-loving  trees.  Experience  thus  far  proves  that  drains  are  not  safe  near  willow  trees. 
All  precautious  of  cementing  the  joints  of  the  tile  near  the  trees  maybe  taken,  yet  in 
lime  the  roots  will  penetrate  some  crack  and  enter  and  obstruct  the  drain.  We  have  now 
mentioned  some  of  the  ways  in  which  drain  tile  may  be  used  for  the  improvement  of 
roads,  and  also  indicated  some  things  necessary  to  be  observed  that  we  may  receive  their 
full  benefit.  We  have  looked  at  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  many  matters 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  practical  construction  of  road  drains,  we  have  mentioned 
only  a  few.  Experience  with  and  observations  upon  this  method  of  the  Improvement  of 
roads,  prove  to  us  that  drainage  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  permanent  road  improvement 
on  our  Illinois  soil,  and  all  others  similar  to  it.  Wherever  the  experiment  has  been  made 
and  the  work  thoroughly  done  it  has  proved  a  success  beyond  all  expectation.  If  the 
work  goes  on  we  may  expect  that  Illinois  roads.  Instead  of  being  the  subject  of  just 
execration  by  our  Eastern  friends,  will  be  the  pride  of  all  and  honor  to  our  State. 


ENGINEERING   FOR  DRAINAGE. 

IBA  O.  BAKEB.  PBOFB8SOB  OP  CIVIL  ENOINEEBINO.  ILLINOIS  INDUSTHIAL  UNIVEB8ITY. 

The  time  once  was  when  the  advocates  of  tile  drainage  were  compelled  to  advance 
arguments  to  show  that  the  water  could  actually  get  into  the  tiles:  when  this  point  was 

gained,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  how  tile  drainage  benefited  the  land.  A  long  list  of 
onefitshas  frequently  b3on  cited:  later. the  question,  "Will  it  pay  to  bury  this  crockery?" 
was  much  discussed,  but  the  demonstration  by  a  hostof  enterprising  Illinois  farmers,  that 
it  does  pay  and  well  too.  has  settled  this  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  world  moves. 

The  inquiries  and  letters  which  I  receive,  give  good  ground  for  believing  that  some 
farmers  are  deterred  from  making  a  beginning  in  this  line,  by  the  Imagined  dififlculties 
and  intricacies  of  the  engineering  operations  necessary  in  laving  out  the  work.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  lecture  to  try  to  show  that  any  farmer  can.  with  instruments  which  he  can 
make  for  himself  in  a  few  hours  or  can  buy  for  a  few  dollars,  do  all  the  leveling  or  engi- 
neering work  necessary  for  almost  any.  if  not  every  ditch  he  may  desire  to  dig.  I  say 
this,  remembering  that  a  tile  drain  is.  or  should  be.  designed  to  last  forever,  or  at  least  for 
a  life- time,  and  that  like  a  chain  the  whole  may  be  made  almost  worthless  by  weakness 
in  a  single  point.   The  danger  will  lie  in  lack  of  care  rather  than  the  lack  of  knowledge. 

LBVELINa  INSTBUMESYT. 

Many  times  the  fall  is  so  great  or  there  is  running  water  in  the  ditch,  so  that  a  leveling 
instrument  is  not  absolutely  necessary:  but  there  are  times  when  some  sort  of  a  leveling 
instrument  is  indispensable,  and  many  times  the  work  can  be  more  easily  and  better  done 
by  the  employment  of  an  instrument. 

An  ordinary  carpenter's  level  is  frequently  used,  by  sighting  over  the  top:  but  it  is  not 
very  accurate  when  used  in  this  way.  However,  it  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  modified  so 
as  to  give  sufficient  accuracy  for  ordinary  drainage.  In  fact,  with  a  little  care,  it  will  give 
surprising  results.  If  a  level  is  purchased  for  this  purpose,  the  one  which  shows  the 
greatest  movement  of  the  bubble  for  a  slight  dlfTerence  of  level,  is  the  best  The  length 
of  the  level  has  but  little  to  do  with  its  elnciency. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  carpenter's  level.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  bubble  is 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  path  This  objection  may  be  obviated  as  follows:  Remove  the 
brass  plate' from  over  the  vial,  and  rub  warm  beeswax,  tallow  or  hard  soap  on  the  glass 
until  a  thin  film  adheres  to  IL  Drive  two  nails  into  a  bench  or  horizontal  board  nearly  as 
far  apart  as  the  level  is  long,  until  their  heads  are  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  line. 
Place  the  level  upon  these  nails  and  mark  both  ends  of  the  bubble  by  making  a  scratch  in 
the  film  of  wax  with  a  pin  or  sharp  pencil.  Turn  the  level  end  for  end.  and  mark  both  ends 
of  the  bubble  again.  If  the  ends  of  the  bubble  come  to  the  scratch  previously  made,  well 
and  good:  if  not.  make  a  mark  halfway  between  each  pair.  Make  these  last  two  perma- 
nent ny  lightly  cutting  them  into  the  glass  with  a  fine  sharp  file.  These  marks  are  to  show 
when  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle.  The  bubble  will  sometimes  be  a  little  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  space  between  these  marks,  but  the  marks  will  still  be  found  to  be  of  great  bene- 
fit in  bringing  the  bubble  to  the  middle. 

The  instrument  may  be  farther  Improved  by  adding  sights,  as  follows:  Attach  a  piece 
of  sheet  iron  or  brass  to  one  end  of  the  level,  by  two  screws  through  a  slot  in  the  metal. 
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Hllowing  the  latter  to  project  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  top  face  of  the  level. 
This  projecting  edge  should  be  straight,  with  a  sllgh  notch  in  its  middle.  To  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  levelfasten  a  similar  piece  with  a  small  hole  in  it.  The  hole  should  not  be 
larger  than  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch,  and  should  be  as  far  from  the  top  face  of  the 
level  as  the  ed/;e  at  the  opposite  end.    Since  it  is  quite  difficult  to  do  this,  a  method  of 


adjusting  the  sights  more  accurately  win  be  given  presently.   The  instrument  will  be  very 

strip  of  .       

fastened  to  the  top  of  the  level.   The  size  of  the  tube  is  immaterial.    Blacking  the  inside 


much  improved  if  a  small  tube,  stopped  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  tin,  having  a  hole  in  it, 
be  substituted  instead  of  the  strip  of  metal  with  a  hole  in  ft.  as  above.    This  tube  can  be 


of  the  tube  adds  to  the  comfort  of  observing. 

To  successfully  use  the  level,  some  support  is  necessary.    The  instrument  can  be  sup- 

f»orted  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  level  and  placing  it  on  a  light  rod  or  stick,  after 
he  manner  of  a  Jacob's  staff;  or  it  may  be  used  on  an  ordinary  carpenter's  trestle,  with  a 
wedge  or  screw  under  one  end;  or  a  regular  tripod  can  easily  be  made  as  follows:  From  a 
2-inch  board,  saw  a  triangle.  10  or  12  inches  on  each  side.  Procure  three  pieces  for  legs,  an 
inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  at  one  end.  and  tanering  nearly  to]a  point  at  the  other,  and 
four  and  a  half  "r  five  feet  long.  Bore  holed  through  the  wide  ends  of  the  legs,  and  bolt 
the  corners  of  the  tri  angular  block  with  half-inch  bolts  and  thumb  nuts.  In  the  middle  of 
the  top  of  the  triangular  block,  fasten  a  piece  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide,  and  as  long 
as  the  level,  by  a  screw  through  the  middle,  so  that  it  can  turn  in  any  direction.  On  the 
sides  of  the  last  mentioned  piece  fasten  little  strips,  to  keep  the  level  from  falling  off.  A  short 
bolt  or  long  screw  through  one  end  of  this  strip,  for  raising  or  lowering  the  level,  com- 
pletes the  instrument.  <rhe  cost  in  time  or  money  is  insignijacant.  nor  do  these  improve- 
ments injure  the  carpenter's  level  for  its  ordinary  purposes.  A  rod  can  easily  be  marked 
off  into  feet,  inches  and  fractions,  to  measure  differences  of  level  with.  A  piece  of  white 
paper,  held  by  hand,  will  do  for  the  target.   • 

To  adjust  the  sights  more  accurately  than  by  the  method  previously  described,  either  of 
two  methods  may  be  used: 

'First  Method.— This  method  is  applicable  when  a  sheet  of  still  water  can  be  obtained. 
Set  the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  level  it  approximately  by  moving 
the  legs,  and  then- level  it  accurately  by  the  screw  under  one  end  of  the  level.  Near  the 
instrument,  drive  a  stake  until  the  head  I?- even  with  the  surface  of  the  water;  drive  another 
further  away,  sby  100  feet.  Hold  the  rod  on  the  first  stake,  sight,  and  note  the  reading. 
Do  the  same  for  tl^e  othedstake.  If  the  readings  are  the  same,  the  sights  are  correct  If 
they  are  not.  move  one  orCthe  other  sight  up  or  down  until  the  two  readings  are  the  same. 

Second  Method.— It  a  sheet  of  still  water  is  not  at  bond,  drive  two  stakes  in  the  ground' 
and  place  the  instrument  exactly  half  way  between  them.  Level  the  instrument,  sight  at 
the  rod.  and  note  the  reading'for  each  stake.  The  difference  of  these  readings  is  the  true 
difference  in  level  of  the  stake,  whether  the  sights  are  correct  or  not  Set  the  instrument 
over  one  of  the  stakes  and  level  it.  With  the  rod,  measure  from  the  top  of  the  stake  to  the 
line  of  the  sights,  and  make  note  of  the  distance'  Hold  the  rod  upon  the  other  stake,  sight 
with  the  instrument  and  note  the  reading.  If  the  difference  of  the  last  two  readings  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  the  first  two.  the  sights  are  correct;  if  it  is  not,  mov*^  the  sight  until 
the  last  difference  is  the  same  as  the  difference  when  the  instrument  set  between  the 
stakes.  The  adjustment  cannot  be  made  too  carefully,  as  the. accuracy  of  all  subsequent 
work  depends  upon  this. 

Cheap  leveling  instruments  can  be  bought  in  the  cities;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
farmer  can  make  the  one  described  above  with  little  or  no  expense,  and  have  an  instru- 
ment less  liable  to  get  out  of  adjustment  and  as  accurate  as  the  instruments  sold  as 
"farm  drainage  levels."  The  writer  sometimes  meets  a  person  who  thinks  it  would  be 
"better  to  buy  a  regular  engineer's  level,  and  have  something  that  is  reliable."  To  any 
who  are  of  this  opinion  I  would  say.  that  while  an  engineer's  level  is  undoubtedly  capa- 


ble of  greater  accuracy,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  an  expert,  it  is  Inferior  to  the  instru 
ment  just  described.  To  the  Inexperienced,  the  ordinary  engineer's  level  is  veri 
complicated;  it  certainly  has  a  great  number  of  adjustments,  and  unless  each  is  cor- 


rectly made,  will  give  false  results  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  without  warning.  A 
trial  level  made  five  years  ngo  by  the  writer,  for  a  farmer,  has  been  in  constant  use.  and 
has  proven  itself  a  very  valuable  Instrument.  Others,  made  since,  have  given  entire 
satisfaction. 

In  using  the  instrument  first,  see  that  it  is  in  adjustment,  for  simple  as  it  is.  it  is  liable 
tn  cretout  of  adjustment;  second,  if  possible,  set  it  half  way  between  the  points  whose 
difference  of  level  is  to  be  determined;  third,  avoid  sights  longer  than  250  or  300  feet 
Careful  engineers  with  their  expensive  instruments.  ,do  not  make  much  longer  sights 
than  as  above;  and,  fourth,  in  sighting,  turn  the  level  so  that  the  rod  shall  appear 
exactly  in  range  with  the  small  notch  in  the  forward  sight 

FIELD  WORK. 

Before  laying  out  the  drains  for  a  piece  of  land,  the  farmer  must  determine  the  source 
of  the  water.  It  may  be  that  the  water  comes  from  a  few  springs,  or  flows  on  from  higher 
ground.  As  soon  as  the  source  is  determined,  the  best  channel  is  easily  decided  upon. 
The  ditch  should  be  as  short  and  direct  as  possible,  for  then  the  wate;-  has  a  less  distance 
to  go.  the  fall  is  greater,  and  resistance  of  curves  and  friction  on  the  sides  are  less. 

Afier  the  location  of  the  ditch  has  been  decided  upon,  stakes  should  be  set  every  4  to  6 
rods.  and.  at  least,  at  any  considerable  change  in  tne  ground.  These  stakes  should  be 
numbered  for  identification.  The  distance  between  them  should  be  determined  at  least 
approximately.  The  number  of  the  stakes  and  the  distance  between  them,  of  an  Imag- 
inary survey,  are  entered  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following  table: 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8ta 

1 
Dist.i  Beading 

Fall. 

Rise. 

D,l>, 

Remarks. 

1 

I 

Rods  Ft.      In. 

1     lOM 

4:    2       8 
3     8       2 

In. 

In. 

Ft      In. 
3    00 

Near  comer  of  fence 

9, 

954 

6    i 

2       (iH 
2       3^ 

3 

Turns  about30*'  to  right 

4 

6 
6 

3  10 

4  00 

2  6 

3  10 

8 
0 

"ie" 

4 

0 

18 

2         M 

2  6 
4       2 

3  00 
2     11 

5 

6          2 

On  top  of  ridflre - 

7 

2 

Edge  of  com 

8 

2>    4       0 

8 

3 

5 

2  4 

3  1^ 
3       2 

Level  changed 

9 

'^ 

2  6 

3  1 

10 

The  data  in  the  third  column  is  obtained  by  setting  the  level  on  the  line,  not  more  than 
10  or  12  rods  from  the  end  of  the  proposed  ditch,  and  sighting  upon  the  rod  held,  as  it  is 
held  at  each  stake  in  succession.  In  doing  .this,  notice  that  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle  at 
<each  sighting.  After  sighting  at  stake  8.  and  obtaining  the  quantity.  4  feet  1  inch,  it  is 
supposed  that  itf  became  necessary  to  move  the  instrument,  on  account  of  the  distance 
being  too  great,  or  of  some  obstruction  to  the  sighting.  Having  moved  the  instrument 
to  some  convenient  place  beyond,  begin  again,  treating  the  last  stake  as  though  it  were 
the  first,  and  proceed  the  same  as  before  until  the  instrument  is  moved  again. 

Columns  4  and  5  explain  themselves.  The  numbers  in  these  columns  are  the  succes- 
sive differences  of  the  quantities  in  the  third  column.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
-enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  reality  the  instrument  is  only  a  very  extended  horizontal 
line  or  surface,  and  that  the  quantities  read  on  the  rod  are  the  distances  from  its  line  or 
surface  down  to  the  ground:  consequently  the  greater  the  reading  of  the  rod,  the  lower 
is  the  point  on  the  ground.  Notice  that  moving  the  instrument  is  equivalent  to  taking  a 
new  horizontal  line  or  surface. 

The  sixth  column  gives  the  depth  of  ditch.  We  will  not  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
best  depth  at  which  to  lay  tile,  if  indeed  we  are  supposed  to  be  laying  out  a  tile  drain.  In 
the  case  in  hand,  we  have  supposed  it  necessary  to  nave  a  ditch  3  feet  deep  at  stake  1.  and 
•desirable  to  have  it  3  feet  at  stake  7.  This  gives  a  net  fall  of  15  inches  in  15  rods,  or  an 
inch  to  a  rod.  which  is  ample  for  either  a  tile  or  an  open  ditch.   A  greater  fall  can  do  no 

8ossible  harm.  In  passing  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  a  farmer  with  exactly 
le  appliances  and  means  here  advocated  laid  about  70  rods  of  3  and  4  inch  tile,  with  a 
fall  of  H  of  an  inch  to  the  rod,  which  works  perfectly.  The  same  farmer  did  the  engineer- 
ing for  a  neighbor  who  dug  up  and  re-laid  5<»  or  60  rods  with  a  fall  of  about  ^  an  inch  to 
the  rod.  The  tile  was  originally  laid  by  running  water,  and  seemed  to  have  never  worked. 
It  now  acts  satisfactorily. 

The  remaining  quantities  of  column  6,  i, «.,  those  intermediate  between  1  and  7,  are 
found  as  follows:  The  ditch  is  3  feet  at  stake  1.  and  fall  1  inch  to  the  rod  for  four  rods, 
i.  e..  fall  4  inches  to  2.  If  the  surface  were  level,  the  ditch  would  be  3  feet  4  inched  at  2,  but 
>  as  the  ground  tails  9H  inches  (see  column  4)  in  the  same  distance,  the  ditch  will  be  9M 
inches  less  than  3  feet  4  inches  or  2  feet  6H  inches  deep.  By  a  similar  process  the  other 
<iuan titles  are  easily  filled  in. 

The  depths  at  8. 9  and  10  were  determined  on  the  assumption  that  the  grade  from  7  on  Is 
1>^  inch  to  the  rod.  There  is  no  obiection  to  increasing  the  rate  of  fall,  but  it  should  not 
be  decrcHsed  without  putting  in  a  silt-basin  or  well  to  catch  the  sediment  which  is  liable 
to  be  deposited  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  decreased  by  diminishing  the  fall. 

For  convenience  the  quantities  of  column  6  should  be  written  upon  their  respective 
stakes.  The  stakes  should  not  be  disturbed  in  opening  the  ditch;  the  latter  may  be. dug  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  stakes. 


OBADB  LEVEL. 


proi 

plisl     „ 

venient  and  efficient  as  any. 


It  can  be  made  by  even  an  unskilled  workman. 
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CANADA  TfllSTLES, 


An  act  concerning  Canada  Thistles,  approved  and  in  force  March 
15,  1872,  provides  that— 

"The  commissioners  shall,  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, make  a  written  report  to  the*  supervisor  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
county  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  town  clerk,  or,  in  counties  not  under  township  organ- 
ization, with  the  county  clerk.  The  report  made  to  the  supervisor 
shall  be  publicly  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  Said  report 
shall  state — 

^^ First — ^Whether  there  are  or  not  any  Canada  Thistles  growing  in 
the  town  or  precinct. 

** Second — If  any  are  growing,  where,  and  how  many,  and  when 
and  how  introduced. 

**  Third — A  detailed  statement  of  his  treatment  of  each  infected 
tract,  with  cost  and  result. 

^'Fou/rth — He  shall  report  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  the  board  of  town  auditors  or  by  the  county  commission- 
ers. 

**Fifth^B.e  shaU  state  his  views  on  their  further  treatment,  and 
make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper 
and  useful. 

**And  he  shall  also  forward  a  copy  of  said  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  collate  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Governor  by  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year." 

The  act  in  relation  to  Canada  Thistles  has  been  observed  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

The  following  are  the  only  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  tne  year  1881 : 


COOK  COUNTY. 
Report  of  Cornelias  Hankins,'  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles.  Lemont  Township. 

As  required  by  Sec.  6,  chapter  18,  Eevised  Statutes  of  Illinois,  I 
submit  nerewith  my  annual  report  as  Commissioner  of  Canada 
Thistles,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81st,  1881. 

The  extent  of  territory  infested  with  Canada  Thistles  in  this  town- 
ship will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  places  where  they 
are  growing,  and  which  are  described  as  follows: 
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Five  patches  on  the  Illinois  Stone  Company  property  near  Hast- 
ings— two  of  these  patches  lie  north  of  the  railroad  and  cover  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre — and  two  patches  lying  south  of  the  railroad, 
cover  about  the  same  extent  of  ground. 

Two  patches  on  Walker's  property  on  the  north  i  of  section  21, 
at  Hastings,  between  the  railroad  and  canal ;  one  paten  on  Monahan's 
farm,  in  section  28 ;  one  patch  on  Peter  McGuire's  farm,  in  section 
21,  and  a  few  scattered  plants  in  D.  C.  Skelley's  garden  adjoining. 

One  patch  on  McGraw*s  land,  in  section  22,  10  feet  by  20  feet. 

One  patch  on  Widow  Eeed's  farm,  in  section  22,  80  feet  by  60 
feet. 

One  patch  on  Charles  Claflfey's  farm,  in  section  24,  10  feet  by  15 
feet. 

Three  patches  on  John  Jardine's  farm,  in  section  25,  covering 
nearly  an  acre. 

One  patch  on  land  known  as  Lacy*s  farm,  on  the  Eomeo  Boad, 
in  section  30,  15  feet  by  30  feet. 

Three  patches  on  the  highway ;  two  between  the  Sag  and  Lemont, 
and  one  between  Lemont  and  the  Will  County  line. 

One  patch  on  Singer's  property,  in  section  20,  between  the  canal 
and  river,  15  feet  by  60  feet. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  present  growth  of  Canada  Thistles 
in  this  township,  was  first  noticed  about  five  years  ago,  when  they 
made  their  appearance  simultaneously  in  various  places.  Nothing 
has  be.en  ascertained  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  have  been 
propagated,  and  the  only  instance- in  which  their  presence  is  known, 
prior  to  that  period,  was  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  E.  Derby,  in  section 
34,  about  eighteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Derby  says,  that  he  completely 
eradicated  them  in  one  winter,  by  keejjing  a  number  of  sheep  in  the 
pasture  where  they  were  growing  during  the  whole  of  that  season. 

Within  the  year  just  past,  notices  were  given  in  May  to  owners 
whose  lands  were  infested,  to  take  action  in  preventing  their  growth, 
and  in  every  instance  the  notices  were  comphed  with,  by  cutting 
the  weeds  down  before  they  reached  maturity;  twice  during  the 
season.  In  some  cases  salt  was  applied  in  June  while  the  sap  was 
in  the  plant,  but  without  any  appreciable  effect.  The  treatment 
adopted— the  cutting  down  before  the  seeds  are  ripe — has  been  effec- 
tual in  preventing  the  weeds  from  spreading,  but  not  in  preventing 
their  reappearance  each  successive  season,  and  from  the  experience 
of  this  and  past  years,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that  presents  it- 
self lies  in  the  careful  grubbing  out  of  every  portion  of  the  weed, 
care  being  taken  to  include  every  vestige  of  the  root,  and  its  com- 
plete destruction  by  fire.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in  this  method 
lies  the  only  remedy  for  their  complete  eradication,  and  that,  although 
objection  may  be  urged  against  its  expense,  it  will  prove,  in  the  end, 
the  most  satisfactory  and  economical. 

DEWITT    COUNTY. 
Report  of  P.  B.  Hebbinoton.  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles.  Wapella  Township. 

We  have  Canada  thistles  in  six  or  se^en  different  places  that  I 
know  of  in  the  above  named  townships,  and  all  excepting  one  of 
those  parties  are  making  an  effort  to  subdue  them.     1  have  been 
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cutting  in  June  and  August,  but  there  is  no  way  better  than  to 
repeatedly  plow  them  under  when  they  make  their  appearance  above 
the  surface,  or,  when  they  are  in  small  spots,  salt  cattle  on  them. 
A  law  firm  in  Decatur  has  80  acres  with  more  thistles  on  it  than 
any  one  tract.  They  were  introduced  by  shipping  seed  wheat  and 
apple  trees,  wrapped  in  straw,  several  years  ago. 

LEE   COUNTY. 
Report  0/  Geoboe  Eaton.  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles,  Paw-Paw  Township. 

I,  the  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  of  Paw-Paw,  do  hereby 
report  that  there  are  six  patches  growing  in  this  town. 

One  on  S.  Butterfield*8  land,  nearly  one  acre ;  was  plowed,  planted 
to  com  and  afterwards  cultivated;  neither  killed  nor  spread  much. 

One  on  Mr.  Paine*s  land,  30  or  40  feet  square;  were  kept  mowed 
down;  he  thinks  this  the  best  way  to  destroy  them. 

One  on  Widow  Foust's  land;  small  quantity;  kept  them  pulled; 
nearly  killed. 

One  on  0.  D.  Edwards'  land,  nearly  2  acres;  in  hay  land;  were 
mowed,  then  burned  over  and  afterwards  plowed;  intend  to  keep 
plowed  until  killed. 

One  on  A.  Bartlett's  land,  }  of  an  acre;  in  pasture  land  among 
stones;  could  not  plow,  but  were  kept  cut  down;  intend  to  keep 
them  cut  till  killed. 

One  on  W.  Harper's  land,  ^  acre;  were  plowed,  then  com  was 
drawn  onto  them  ^nd  fed  to  steers  and  hogs ;  intend  to  keep  plowed 
till  killed. 

Another  year  I  intend  to  plow  all  that  can  be  plowed ;  think  it 
the  best  way  to  kill  them.  Have  spent  four  half  days  looking  after 
thistles.    This  is  the  only  cost  to  the  town. 

m'henry  county. 

Report  of  Ahiba  Thompson.  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles.  Coral  Township. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  canvassed  the  township  of  Coral 
during  the  past  summer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  Canada  thistles  in  said  town,  and  find  them  on  the  farms  of  the 
following:  H.  Lockwood,  Newton,  Pearson  (seven  acres  in  one 
plat).  Weaver,  Ehew,  J.  Marsh,  J.  Williams,  C.  Wesche,  who  have 
kept  them  cut,  and  partly  killed;  Keeler,  Frank  Sheldon,  H.  B. 
Simpkins,  S.  Loomis,  Wm.  Boise,  E.  H.  Seward,  0.  8.  Farmer,  A. 
Dunnam,  Wm.  Boss,  J.  M.  Frink,  Hammars,  John  Hatch,  who  use 
salt,  and  in  some  cases  with  success;  C.  L.  Boss,  Geo.  Banner,  A. 
Brown,  Sam  Grimes.  E.  E.  Morris,  A.  Thompson,  who  dig  and  salt, 
with  good  results ;  Clark  Eogers,  Nickol,  T.  Williams,  kill  by  plow- 
ing. The  following  report  patches  entirely  killed :  H.  B.  Simpkins, 
S.  Loomis,  J.  M.  Frink,  S.  Nickerson,  Geo.  Boss,  Geo.  Jackson, 
Curtis,  Geo.  Banner,  McFall,  David  Davis,  Wm.  Ocock,  B.  C.  Palmer, 
John  Eddy,  John  Hatch,  Douglass,  Adams,  E.  B.  Morris,  A.  Thomp- 
son, A.  Peak,  F.  Stephens,  C. .  Harris,  C.  Hastings,  G.  Metcalf, 
Wilson  Osborn,  Wilcox,  Bradford,  Darling,  Toxin,  Caton,  John 
Peters.  The  thistles  on  the  seven  acres  were  first  discovered  28 
years  since,  after  seeding 'with  barley;  the  barley  was  bought  in 
Chicago. 
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The  thistles  on  the  Boise  farm  had  been  occupied  or  pastured  by 
sheep  brought  from  Vermont;  supposed  to  come  in  their  wool. 

Our  law  IS  not  what  it  should  be.  It  says  the  town  board  may 
appoint.  Some  do  appoint  and  some  do  not.  Cannot  this  be 
amended  by  putting  the  word  hIiM  in  place  of  may"? 

When  all  work  together  we  can  destroy  the  Canada  thistle. 
Plenty  of  salt  will  do  iti 

One  hundred  and  seven  plats  of  ground  with  Canada  thistles ;  thirty- 
six  killed  by  applying  salt. 

MCLEAN  COUNTY. 
Report  of  John  T.  Johnson.  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles,  Lawndale  Township. 

Canada  Thistles  are  growing  in  said  town ;  No.  1,  on  John  Haw- 
thorn's land,  section  '^43,  south  J  southwest  ^,  June  11,  No.  of 
thistles  73;  August  15,  none  to  be  seen;  treatment,  plowing;  town- 
ship expense,  nothing ;  discovered  13  years  ago ;  how  tney  came  there, 
not  known. 

No.  2,  on  John  Hamilton's  land,  E  ^  of  south  \  southwest  \,  sectioti 
15;  discovered  about  5  years  ago;  treatment,  plowing  and  pulling; 
23  in  number  in  June;  no  township  expense. 

No.  3,  on  John  Burdett's  land;  a  few  to  be  seen  in  June,  none 
in  September ;  discovered  2  years  ago ;  treatment,  plowing ;  no  town- 
ship expense. 

No.  4,  on  John  Cassaday's  land;  lying  southwest  of  his  house  in 
pasture  August  23 ;  discovered  1880 ;  length  of  patch  31  steps,  width 
z2 ;  township  expense,  nothing ;  how  they  came  there,  not  known. 

No.  5,  on  P.  B.  Williams*  place;  not  entirely  killed;  treatment, 
plowing  and  pulling;  discovered  8  years  ago;  no  expense  to  town- 
ship. 

No.  6,  on  John  White's  land,  N.  W.  ^  section  11,  on  pasture; 
treatment,  salting  cattle  on  the  patch;  about  killed;  discovered  2 
years  ago ;  how  brought  there  not  known ;  no  township  expense. 

No.  7,  between  farms  of  Mary  Walker  and  Mr.  Leaf,  Sr. ;  discov- 
cfred  about  5  years  ago;  treatment,  plowing  and  pulling;  no  claims 
presented  for  this  year;  how  brought  there,  not  known. 

No.  8,  on  the  &.  i  S.  W.  ^  of  sec.  23,  owned  by  Jesse  Chisholm ; 
number  thistles  1 ;  how  came  there,  not  known ;  treatment,  salting 
stock  on  the  ground. 

No.  9,  on  the  S,  E.  \  of  sec.  26,  owned  by  T.  B.  Killgore ;  treat- 
ment, salting  cattle  where  the  thistles  grow,  and  cutting  them  under 
^ound ;  time  spent  by  me,  3  days ;  the  number  of  thistles  is  dimin- 
ishing; some  plow,  others  salt;  the  best  way  to  destroy  is  to  plow 
them  every  10  days  or  2  weeks.  They  have  caused  no  township 
expense  this  year. 

WILL  COUNTY. 
Beport  of  John  Dbist,  Commissioner  Canada  Thistles.  Green  Garden  Township. 

The  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  for  the  town  of  Green  Garden, 
County  of  Will,  would  report  that  said  thistles  are  now  growing  in 
said  town  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Sippel,  section  29,  about  1  acre; 
on  the  farm  of  Christian  Bettenhausen  on  section  20,  about  5  yards 
square;  on  the  farm  of  John  Bettenhausen  on  section  29,  about  10 
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yards  square;  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Stauflfenburg  on  section  7,  more 
than  1  acre;  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Raham  on  section  16,  about  ^ 
acre ;  on  the  farm  of  Christian  Kepley  on  section  10,  about  J  acre ; 
on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Ross  on  section  5,  about  ^  acre. 

The  treatment  of  each  infected  tract  of  land  this  year  was  only 
cutting  off  by  the  owners  before  they  seeded.  I  believe  said  thistles 
should  be  treated  further  till  they  are  all  gone. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  EEPOET. 


By  H.  A.  WEBERi  Chemist  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


THE  SORGHUM-BUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Since  my  last  year's  report  the  Sorghum-sugar  industry  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  advance.  The  results  of  the  experiments,  both 
scientific  and  practical,  made  in  the  season  of  1880,  by  my  col- 
league, Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell,  and  myself,  and  reported  last  year,  have 
been  verified,  not  only  by  our  own  investigation,  conducted  the  fol- 
lowing season,  but  tilso  by  those  of  other  experimenters  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  An  unusual  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
the  subject  of  producing  Sorghum-sugar,  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  writer  has  received  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  matter 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  innovation  of  manu- 
facturing glucose  from  the  seed  of  sorghum,  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  practicable,  has  given  especial  impetus  to  the  enter- 
prise. This  process  clears  away  one  of  the  great  objections  that 
business  men  nave  made  against  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  namely: 
the  shortness  of  the  working  season.  The  seed  is  practically  ripe 
when  the  cane  is  in  its  best  condition.  It  can  be  cured  like  other 
grain,  stacked,  threshed  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
The  manufacture  of  the  seed  into  glucose  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  same,  or  almost  the  same  machinery  used  in  making  sugar  and  syrup 
from  the  cane.  This  gives  employment  to  the  works  for  nearly  or  quite 
the  whole  year,  saves  the  interest  on  the  investment,  prevents  the  de- 
terioration of  the  machinery  which  would  result  from  the  works  lying 
idle  for  nine  or  ten  months  each  year,  and  furnishes,  besides,  a  lucra- 
tive business.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  are  justified 
in  looking  upon  the  sorghum  industry  as  an  established  enterprise. 
There  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still  room  for  improvement,  both 
in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  and  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing, 
and  a  great  field  for  original  research  is  as  yet  left  open.  But  with 
the  knowledge  and  means  now  at  our  command,  the  production  of^ 
sugar  in  our  own  State  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment,  but 
an  assured  success. 

The  first  systematic  effort  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar, 
as  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  last  two  years  by 
Prof.  Scovell  and  myself,  was  the  establishipent  of  the 

CHAMPAIGN  SUGAR  AND  GLUCOSE   COMPANY 

By  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of  Champaign.    Being  satisfied 
that  the  results  obtained  by  us  were  reliable,  that  the  manufacture 
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of  glucose  frbm  the  .seed  would  be  of  great  value  in  making  the 
enterprise  successful,  and  being  especially  impressed  with  the  simple 
and  practical  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  syrup 
incidentally  discovered  by  us  while  pursuing  our  investigations,  by 
which  the  acrid  and  objectionable  sorghum  taste  is  removed  from 
both  sugar  and  molasses,  the  company  was  organized  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $25,000.  A  farm  of  about  200  acres  was  leased  for  tne 
purpose  of  growing  sorghum.  Two  varieties,  the  Early  Amber  and 
the  Orange,  were  planted.  Notwithstanding  the  late  and  unfavor- 
able season  for  planting,  the  cane  is  at  preseQt  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  bids  fair  to  3deld  a  heavy  crop.  Besides,  the  com- 
pany supplied  neighboring  faroners  with  seed,  and  have  contracted 
for  the  raisiiig  of  100  acres  more,  making  in  all  800  acres.  As  the 
season  is  fully  a  month  late,  ox>erations  at  the  factory  cannot  begin 
before  the  first  of  September.  The  cultivation  of  the  cane,  the 
planning  of  the  building,  and  the  procuring  and  arrangement  of  the 
necessary  machinery  and  apparatus  were  left  in  charge  of  my  col- 
league and  myself. 

A  strong  frame  building,  40x60  feet,  with  a  "lean  to"  86x46  feet, 
covering  the  crushers  and  engine,  has  been  erected.  The  motive 
and  evaporating  power  is  furnished  by  a  ninety  horse-power  engine, 
and  two  ninety  norse-power  boilers,  the  latter  being  situated  in  a 
brick  boiler  house,  a  short  distance  from  the  main  building. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  will  combine  the  description  of  the 
remainder  of  the  machinery  with  that  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture to  be  employed,  as  soon  as  operations  begin.  The  cane  will 
be  cut  as  it  grows  in  the  field,  ana  hauled  to  the  factory.  Here  it 
will  be  placed  upon  an  apron,  which  conveys  it  to  the  stripping 
and  toppina  machine.  (The  inventors  of  this  machine,  two  of  our 
students,  claim  that  it  will  strip  and  top  ten  or  more  tons  of  cane 
ler  hour).  After  being  stripped  and  topped  the  cane  is  conveyed 
y  means  of  another  apron  to  the  first  crusher,  a  mill  of  20  tons 
weight.  The  bagasse  after  leaving  the  first  mill  is  moistened  by  a 
spray  of  hot  water,  and  carried  on  an  apron  to  the  second  crusher, 
a  mill  of  80  tons  weight.  After  leaving  tne  second  mill  the  bagasse 
is  carried  on  an  apron  to  the  front  of  the  boiler  house,  where  it 
will  be  used  for  fuel. 

The  juice  from  the  two  mills  runs  into  a  common  cast-iron  tank, 
from  which  it  is  continually  pumped  to  the  juice  tanks,  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  building.  These  juice  tanks  are  made  of  wood,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  as  converters  in  the  process  of  making  glu- 
cose. 

From  the  juice  tanks  the  juice  is  drawn  into  the  defecators,  five 
or  more  in  number.  Here  it  is  treated  with  slaked  lime,  either  in 
the  form  of  milk  or  dry  powder,  or  with  calcium  carbonate.  This 
part  of  the  process  must  be  done  with  great  care,  as  the  subse- 
quent defecation  depends  upon  it.  Sorghum  juice,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  always  more  or  less  acid.  The  reason  that  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  making  syrup  from  sorghum,  even  when  the  cane  is  cut 
and  worked  up  in  the  proper  time,  crystalized  sugar  can  not  be 
produced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  dei>ends  upon  the  fact 
that  during  the  process  of  defecation  and  evaporation  in  presence 
of  the  natural  acids  of  the  juice,  the   same   sugar  is  converted  into 
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inverted  or  uncrystallizable  sugar.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
for  the  production  of  sugar  the  acids  must  be  neutralized.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  marked  excess  of  lime  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  defecation  of  the  juice.  There  are  always  presen^  in  sorghum 
juice,  certain  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  potassium  and  so- 
dium. When  these  come  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  lime  a  chem- 
ical change  takes  place,  by  which  caustic  potash  and  soda  are 
liberated.  These  substances  possess  the  property  of  redissolving  the 
coagulated  albuminoids,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  scum, 
eand  thus  prevent  the  purification  of  the  juice.  After  exact  neutral- 
ization the  juice  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  thoroughly 
skimmed.  The  defecators  are  made  of  wood  lined  with  galvanized 
iron,  and  the  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  copper  steam  coil  at 
the  bottom  of  each. 

From  the  defecators  the  juice  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  evapo- 
rators. There  are  two  of  these  three  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  made  of  copper  and  supplied  with  a  double  copper  coil 
for  the  purpose  of  rapid  evaporation  by  steam.  After  being  evapo- 
rated to  density  of  25  degrees  Beauine,  the  liq^uor  is  drawn  off  into 
setting  tanks.  If  the  liquor  contains  a  precipitate  in  suspension, 
this  is  allowed  to  subside  as  far  as  possible,  after  which  the  liquor 
is  run  through  bag-filters  or  other  suitable  filters,  in  order  to  free 
it  from  any  solid  matter  which  it  may  still  contain. 

The  clear  liquor  is  next  run  through  bone-black  filters.  These 
filters  are  four  in  number,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  twelve  feet  high, 
made  of  strong  boiler  iron,  and  filled  with  coarse  animal  charcoal. 

The  filtered  liquor  is  next  drawn  into  the  vacuum  pan,  where  it 
is  concentrated  to  the  consistency  of  forming  melada,  or  mush 
sugar.  The  vacuum  pan  is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  contains  three  separate  copper  coils.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  making  about  10,000  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  strike.  When  the 
strike  is  completed  the  contents  of  the  vacuum  pan  are  discharged 
into  crystaUizing  wagons  or  tanks,  and  if  necessary,  allowed  to 
stand  several  days. 

The  melada  next  goes  into  the  mixer,  and  from  there  into  the 
centrifugal  machine,  where  the  sugar  is  separted  from  the  molasses. 
The  foregoing  is  a  description  in  brief  outline  of  our  works,  and  of 
the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  and  syrup.  The  minor  details 
are  omitted. 

Up  to  the  present  time  sorghum  seed  has  never  found  a  proper 
utilization.  Although  in  its  general  composition  it  resembles  other 
grain,  as  com,  the  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  it,  as  our 
analysis  given  in  last  year's  report  shows,  will  no  doubt  prevent  its 
liberal  use  as  food  for  man  or  animals.  Knowing  that  immense 
quantities  of  seed  will  necessarily  be  produced  as  soon  as  the 
sorghum  industry  is  established,  we  have  given  the  subject  careful 
study,  and  have  found  that  the  seed  is  eminently  adapted  to  the 
production  of  glucose.  We  have  prepared  glucose  directly  from  the 
seed  without  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  first  preparing 
the  starch.     The  amount   of   glucose    obtained   is    three-fourths  or 
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more  of  the  weight  of ,  the  seed  employed.  The  tannin  does  not 
interfere  as  it  is  converted  into  glucose  by  the  same  means  which 
are  employed  to  convert  the  starch,  namely,  boiling  with  diluted 
acids. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN   1881. 

As  last  year,  our  work  again  occupied  two  distinct  fields  of 
experiments:  First,  scientific  investigations,  in  which  the  nature 
of  sorghum  cane  was  further  studied ;  second,  practical  experiments 
in  making  sugar.  Besides  the  objects  of  our  analytical  work,  as 
enumerated  in  our  last  report,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
following  additional  and  important  points: 

1.  To  study  the  effect  of  different  varieties  of  soil  on  the  develop- 
ment of  sugar  in  the  cane. 

2.  To  determine  the  effect  of  fresh  barn-yard  manure  upon  the 
development  of  sugar  in  sorghum,  as  well  as  upon  the  quality  of 
the  cane  for  production  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

3.  To  compare  the  different  varieties  of  sorghum  as  sugar  pro- 
ducing plants. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  of  reference,  the  results  of  the  two 
seasons  are  given  in  a  table  below. 

These  examinations  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 

On  the  dates  specified,  ten  average  stalks  were  selected  from  the 
given  field,  stripped,  topped  just  below  the  uppermost  leaf,  and  cut 
off  one  joint  above  ground.  The  stripped  and  topped  cane  was 
crushed  in  a  thoroughly  cleansed  Victor  mill.  The  juice  was  col- 
lected in  a  bottle,  and  after  being  cooled  down  to  20^  c,  the  sp. 
gr.  was  noted,  then  10  c.  c.  were  put  into  a  graduated  cylinder  for 
the  estimation  of  grape  sugar,  and  10  c.  c.  were  put  in  a  beaker 
for  determining  the  amount  of  cane  sugar. 

For  the  estimation  of  grape  sugar,  the  10  c.  c.  measured  off  for 
this  purpose  were  diluted  so  as  to  measure  exactly  100  c.  c,  and 
the  grape  sugar  then  determined  by  Fehling's  solution. 

The  portion  reserved  for  cane  sugar  was  diluted,  12  drops  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  heated  over  a  water 
bath  for  one  hour.  The  mixture  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  sodium 
hydroxide  added  to  alkaline  reaction,  dilutek  to  500  c.  c,  and  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  determined  with  Fehling's  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  grape  and  total  sugar  was  estimated  as  cane 
sugar  by  multiplying  by  0.95. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  in  the  tables  which  follow: 


TABLE  BHOWINQ  THE  DEYELOPMBNT  AND  CHANOB  OF  SUOABS  DT  SOBOHUM. 


.  Sta^re  of  Development. 

No. 

Date. 

Variety. 

juice. 

Orape 
sugar. 

Cane 
sugar. 

Av.of 
oane 
sugar. 

TtAirlnninf?  to  heiid.......... 

1 
2 

Aug.  14. '80 
Aug.  10, '81 

Orange.. 
Amber.. 

l.OU 
1.058 

6.70 
8.39 

4.90 
3.S8 

4.1 

Tn  blo^flom            ^.t ---- 

3 

4 

Aug.  25, '80 
Aug.  10. '81 

Orange.. 
Amber.. 

1.0^2 
1.066 

6.10 
6,48 

7.12 
8.42 

7.77 
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Date. 


Variety. 


juEoe. 


Gr*iiie 


Cane 
sugar. 


Av.  ol 


Seed  soft  and  cillkr. 


5(Au^.  14.-SA 
6!8epL  arm 
7lAutf.  lO.'Sl 
8;Aug.  12/81 
flfBept.  1/81 
lOSepL  2.*8l 


Amber, 
Oran^o. 
Amber.. 
Amber. 

Oi  ati£fe< 


1  065 
l.fl63 

1.07(1 
J  04« 
l.(M^ 


3,34 
S.OO 
4,3& 
3.76 
6.11 
6  68 


10.75 
e.l3 
9.84 

m.7fi 

.71 

fi.l» 


8.56 


Seed  in  harUoning  doui^h* 


n  Auff.  25, 
l!2Sypt.l6 
la  Aug.  m 
H  Auk-  12, 
15  Aug.  le, 
liJ  Aug.  16, 
17  Aug.  1% 
IS  AuiT-  U*. 
l^iAuir.  IH. 
20SAug.  U«. 
21|AU£^.  1^, 
23;  Sept,  1. 
33|8epL  1. 
JU  SepL  1, 
^  Sept.  1, 


SO  Amber  „ 
*80  Orange*. 
•KllAmlxT,, 
'81!Ambtir 
'SI  Amber.. 
■81|  Amber.. 
"81 1  Amber.. 
'Hi  AnihMr., 
'M  AimI.-T.. 
'^]  .Vr:,i.-r.. 
>l.A[ul-<'r.. 
■^l  I  Li  be  Han 
'81iAiiibtir.. 
'gl  Amber „ 
'81  Chineee. 


KOfiS 
U0«5 
1,074 
3.074 
1.070 
1.072 
1  0671 
t.074| 
!.07fi| 
1.070 
1.0701 
1,060 

1.0fi2 


2.47 
4  II 

3.fi5 
3.fi6 
».&2 
3,01) 
3.411 
3  1« 

a.y7 

2  JI8 
3.30 
3.07 
^2.61 
2.18 
4.13 


12.48 

11.76 
10.10 
13,37 

n.8»; 

13.66' 

12  4S 

13  18 
VAXA 

y^.w 

12  a2 
10.24 
13,47 
11.14 
8,60 


11.115 


Seed  r}|m- 


aaSepL  «/8o|  Amber, 
a?  SepL  16/80  Amber, 

28  Oct    *^/80Ainber. 

29  Oct     6,'SOOraago, 

30  Sept.  9/81  I.  [.IT... 

31  Sept.  1/ffl  Ambur, 

32  Sept,  2,*81jAmbi5r. 
33]8ept,  6/«l  Amber, 


i.oai 

I.Oti& 
\Am 

I.UTO 
k070 
1  070 
1.0(17 


a.  13 

l]M 

2,79 

ii-oa 

2.47 

10.06 

4,01 

11.41 

a,*8 

13,48 

2.71 

W.77 

2.61 

10.57 

3.16 

ll.Tfl 

11,  IS 


The  analyses  made  in  1880,  numbers  1,  8,  6,  6,  11,  12,  26,  27,  28 
and  29,  were  from  cane  grown  on  the  University  farm. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  soil  on  which  these  two  varieties  of 
cane  grew,  and  also  of  its  subsoil  and  of  a  virgin  prairie  soil  adjoin- 
ing. The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  these  analyses.  No.  1 
was  prairie  soil,  No.  2  the  soil  on  which  the  cane  grew.  No.  8  its 
subsoil : 


—32 


SoiL 

Ko,  L 

No.  2, 

No.  S. 

Organic  matter ,*  ,..„,.>..,,*.i^. 

KN14 

0.07^ 
L8S67 
1 .4775 

1.4517 
0.6700 

S:ir£ 

0,6846 
0,6757 
0.0785 
0.0311 
0.161ft 

3,7561 

0.097S 
l.Sfl50 
1.7150 

SUicie  m-id. 

8oH4uloxide  of  iroo...,^,..*.,* 

Alumiaa,,,.*-  *,*,. ,.-.>.,^,.,., 

Miiii^jimese...,, , 

0.17118 
0.1683 
0.38:t5 
0.6244 
0  0733 
0.0177 
0.1403 

PIvo^phntH  or  lime. ».....„,.„.,,,„ 

0.1152 
1.2515 
0.7140 
0.0505 
0  (1970 
0  2rW7 

""8:S540 
68,02£H 
tf,3156 
0.6444 
0.4836 
2,4W1 
0.6064 

Carbumitfl  of  Hme,., „.*,-.**.. 

-*.*.,*.^., 

Carbonate  of  maffiiesia.,...,^, >,,,,, i 

Potash 

' "■ 

Sodft ,,.,. 

Sulphiirie  ttcid 

"* '7*5131 

Soluble  matter  found*,^, ,♦-.**._. 

6.8327 

"    "&'2746 

OiTirivnie  matter.  .....-.,„ .,,-.. 

4.1150 
72.1765 
12.7143 
U.672S 
0.4^*SI3 
3.0041 
0.5120 

BilTcieacid , 

68.7127 
12.0530 
0,7721 
0.4§31 
3,0331 
0.6344 
0-0847 
0.155.t 

Alumina  with  trace  of  Iron 

Lime , *,.»*.*,* 

Maj^Deeia..*,.-..^..*.. ..._p.,.,. 

Potash.-- .r.,,,... .<..... 

Soda...,.  ..».,...., , 

MariRaneae  „ , 

0(HHi3 
0.1933 

Phofjporlc  ttdld  , , , , 

"■92'7ttfl7 

0  24^^ 

Iif soluble  mtitter  found, 

91.9974 

90  7002 

»9,tim 

w.e!*4 

9».51<)«       yi^JiUm 

W.!^7 

&U.9«07 
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Analyses  Nos  2,  4,  7  and  13,  were  made  from  cane  grown  upon  the 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cushman,  two  miles  south  of  Urbana.  The  field 
on  which  this  cane  was  planted  had  grown  seven  consecutive  crops 
of  sorghum,  without  manure.  It  was  high  prairie  land  sloping 
toward  the  south.    Seed  planted  April  25. 

The  cane  of  Nos.  8  and  14  was  grown  about  one  and  one-half 
miles  N.  E.  of  Urbana,  on  timber  land.  The  field  had  been  used  as 
a  bai^n  yard  previous  to  its  being  planted  with  cane  and  was  there- 
fore richly  manured.  The  seed  came  from  Minnesota  through  Mr, 
Le  Due,  ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  seed  was  planted  the 
first  week  in  May.    Cultivated  as  usual  for  com. 

Results  Nos.  15  and  16  were  obtained  from  cane  grown  three  miles 
south  of  Champaign,  on  virgin  prairie.  Eight  rows  were  planted 
along  the  roadside,  bounded  on  the  outer  side  by  the  road  itself 
and  the  inner  by  a  tall,  dense  hedge-fence.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  owner 
of  the  cane,  said  the  seed  came  from  Mississippi .  and  was  planted 
the  last  week  in  April.  Land  gradually  rising  hrom  a  slough  near 
by.  Two  varieties  of  heads  were  present  in  this  cane ;  the  panicles 
of  one  (analysis  No.  15)  were  clustered  and  erect ;  those  of  tne  other 
(No.  16)  were  spreading  with  pedicels  drooping. 

No.  21,  University  farm.  Volunteer  cane,  from  cane  grown  on  the 
field  last  year. 

The  cane  from  which  analyses  Nos.  17, 18,  19  and  20  were  made, 
was  grown  upon  timber  land  about  three  miles  N.  E.  of  Urbana. 
The  seed  probably  came  from  Minnesota. 

No.  17.  Cane  grown  by  Mr.  E.  Bishop.  Field  ten  years  in  cul- 
tivation, manured  three  or  four  years  ago.  Seed  planted  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Bows  3^  feet  apart  in  hills  8  feet  apart.  An  aver- 
age of  eight  stalks  in  a  hill.  Cane  small.  Nos.  18  and  19,  cane 
grown  by  Christ.  Shuman.  No.  18  was  on  high  land,  twelve  years 
in  cultivation  and  had  never  been  manured.  An  average  of  five 
stalks  in  a  hill.  Growth  of  cane  medium.  No.  19  was  on  low  land, 
four  years  in  cultivation.  Average  of  eight  stalks  in  a  hill.  Cane 
large  and  thrifty. 

No.  20.  Cane  grown  by  Samuel  Wilson,  on  land  four  years  in 
cultivation.  Hills  3x3J  feet  apart.  An  average  of  eight  stalks  in  a 
hill.    Field  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill. 

Analyses  Nos.  9,  10,  22,  31  and  32,  were  made  in  Macoupin 
county.  111.,  Nos.  9,  22  and  31  from  cane  raised  about  two  mues 
north  of  Virden,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Eauch,  and  Nos.  10  and  32  one  mile 
west  of  Girard.  by  Mr,  D.  C.  Ashbaugh.  The  prairie  soil  in  this 
county  is  very  black,  deep  and  "mucky."  No.  9.  Cane  grown  on 
timber  land.  Seed  planted  May  12,  1881.  Hills  3x3,  an  average  of 
five  stalks  in  a  hill.  No.  22.  Volunteer  cane.  Prairie  land.  No. 
81.  Prairie  land.  Seed  planted  first  part  of  May.  No.  32.  Prairie 
land.    Seed  planted  latter  part  of  May. 

The  results  of  experiment  No.  53  were  obtained  from  cane  grown 
by  Christ.  Lust,  about  a  mile  west  of  Monticello,  Piatt  county.  The 
field  was  timber  land — a  poor,  clayey  soil.  Seed  planted  first  week 
in  May. 

Analyses  Nos,  23,  24  and  25  were  made  of  the  juice  of  sorghum 
grown  upon  the  so-called  Mississippi  sand-lands  near  Oquawka,  HI, 
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No.  23  was  from  cane  grown  by  Dr.  Park,  one  mile  east  of  Oquawka. 
Nos.  24  and  25  were  made  from  cane  grown  by  Tom  Ricketts,  two 
miles  N.  E.  of  same  place, 

DEVELOPMENT   OP  SUGAR. 

Analyses  Nos.  5,  11,  26,  27  and  28  were  made  from  the  same 
field  on  the  dates  specified,  and  show  conclusively  that  the  cane 
sugar  reached  its  maximum  quantity  when  the  seed  was  in  the 
"hardening  dough,"  and  that  it  afterwards  gradually  diminished. 
The  same  fact  appears  on  comparing  the  average  under  each  divis- 
ion in  the  table. 

EFFECTS    OF    SOILS. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  to  study  the  effect  of  different 
varieties  of  soil  upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  sorghum.  But  as 
other  circumstances,  as  locality  from  which  seed  was  obtained,  time 
of  planting  and  manner  of  cultivation,  may  affect  the  amount  of 
sugar,  many  more  investigations  would  have  to  be  made  before 
definite  conclusions  could  be  reached.  The  table,  however,  shows 
that  sorghum  can  be  grown  successfully  on  all  varieties  of  soil 
specified. 

Table  showing  the  effects  of  different  soils  on  the  development  of 
sugar  in  sorghum: 


Variety  of  soil. 

No. 

Years  in 
Cultivation. 

Fertilization. 

Variety 
of  Cane. 

Juice. 

Grape 
Sugar. 

Cane 
Sugar. 

Av'ge. 

Prairie 

1 
2 
S 

4 
5 

27 
7 

27 
Unknown... 
Very  old 

Manured  S  yrs.  ago. 
No  manure 

Amber. 
Amber. 
Amber. 
Amber. 
Amber. 

1.068 

1.074 

1.070 

1.07 

1.07 

2.47 
3.65 
3.26 
271 
2.61 

12.48 
10.10 
12.52 
10.77 
10.61 

Grape. 
2.94 

" 

Manured  4  yrs.  ago. 
No  manure 

Cane.. 
11  28 

.• 

No  manure 

Virgin  Prairie 

6 

7 

No  manure 

Amber. 
Amber. 

1.07 
1.072 

3.92 

3.00 

n.89 
13.65 

Grape. 
46 

No  manure 

Cane .. 

12.77 

Timber  Land. 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

Unknown... 
10 
12 
4 
4 
Manv 

Barn-yard  manure. 
Manured  4  yrs.  ago. 
No  manure 

Amber. 
Amber. 
Amber 
Amber. 
Amber. 
Amber. 

1074 

1.067 

1.074 

1.076 

1.07 

1.066 

2.65 
3.46 
3.10 
2.97 
2.98 
3.16 

18.37 
12.49 
13.18 
13.64 
12.80 
11.76 

Grape. 
3.07 

••           •• 

No  manure 

Cane.. 

„           „ 

No  manure 

No  manure 

12.87 

1 

Miss.^s'ndl'nd 

14 
15 

Amber. 
Amber. 

1.063 
1.066 

2.61 
2.18 

13  47 
11.14 

Grape. 

r.    2.39 

Cane.. 

12.3 

EFFECTS    OF    MANURE. 


To  ascertain  the  effect  of  manure,  a  field  was  selected  which  had 
been  used  as  a  barn-yard  for  several  years.  A  part  of  the  cane 
was  planted  directly  on  the  rotton  manure  pile.  An  analysis  was 
made  of  a  sample  taken  from  this  part  of  the  field,  as  well  as  of  a 
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part  away  from  the  manure  pile.     The   seed  in  each  case  was    in 
the  '^hardening  dough."    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis: 

Manured— Sp.  gr.,  1.063.    Grape  Sugar,  2.65.    Cane  Sugar,  10.89. 

Unmanured    "       1,074.        "         '*       2.65.      "         **       13.37. 

VARIETY  OF  CANE. 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  Amber  is  best  adapted  for  the 
production  of  cane  sugar.  The  Orange  and  Liberian  can  also  be 
employed  advantageously  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  as  they 
mature  later.  Their  yield,  is  greater  per  acre,  and  this  fact  no 
doubt  would  compensate  for  the  less  proportion  of  cane  sugar  to 
grape  sugar  contained  in  them.  Analysis  No.  25  of  the  Chinese 
cane  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  unfit  for  the  production  of 
crystallizable  sugar. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN   SUGAR  MAKING  IN   1831. 

Last  year  a  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  in  order  to 
determine  the  means  by  which  tne  cane  sugar  could  be  made  to 
crystallize.  This  object  was  much  more  readily  attained  than  we 
at  first  expected,  and  consequently  we  selected  from  those  experi- 
ments the  one  which  was  most  simple  and  .most  likely  to  be  prac- 
ticable when  operating  on  a  large  scale.  In  perfecting  this,  our 
attention  was  given  to  the  production  of  sugar  and  syrup  which 
should  be  free  from  the  objectionable  sorghum  taste  and  odor.  In 
this  we  succeeded  perfectly.  Sorghum  juice,  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, is  acid.  The  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  grai>e  sugar  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  same  with  a  strong  acid,  as  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric,  has  long  been  known  to  chemists.  All  other  acids — 
even  the  weak  organic  acids  contained  in  sorghum  juice, — act  in  a 
similar  manner.  Hence  it  will  readily  appear  why  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  making  sorghum  syrup  so  little  of  the  cane  sugar  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  juice  can  be  made  to  crystallize.  A  great 
deal  of  the  cane  sugar  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  during  the 
processes  of  defecation  and  evaporation,  and  what  remains  un- 
changed is  prevented  from  granulating  by  the  undue  proportion  of 
grape  sugar  produced.  To  avoid  this  loss  of  cane  sugftr,  we  neutral- 
ize the  juice  when  cold  with  calcium  carbonate  or  milk  of  lime,  or 
both.  This  part  of  the  process  requires  skill  and  care,  as  the  sub- 
sequent defecation  of  the  juice  depends  upon  it.  After  thus  neu- 
tralizing the  juice,  it  is  heated  to  boiling  and  thoroughly  defecated. 
It  is  then  passed  through  bone-black  filters,  and  finally  evaporated 
to  crystallization.  The  sugar  and  molasses  obtained  by  this  process 
are  unobjectionable  in  regard  to  color  and  taste. 

Experiment  No.  1. — August  22,  1881.  The  cane  selected  for  this 
experiment  was  grown  on  land  which  had  previously  been  used  as  a 
barn  yard,  the  same  as  in  analyses  Nos.  8  and  14.  The  seed  was 
nearly  ripe,  and  the  cane  very  thrifty. 

Weight  of  cane  crushed  1.560.00  lbs. 

Weight  of  juice  obtained 687.50  lbs. 

Percent,  of  juice 43.40 

The  juice  was  carefully  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  brought 
to   the  boiling  point   in   the  defecating  pan.    A  very  heavy  green 
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scum  rose,  and  this  being  removed,  the  juice  was  seen  to  be  full  of 
a  green,  light  flocculent  precipitate,  which  did  not  subsequently  rise 
to  the  top  in  any  dconsiderable  quantity.  The  juice  was  now  drawn 
off  into  tubs,  where  it  was  allowed  to  repose  twelve  hours.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  only  about  one-half  of  the  juice  could  be  drawn  off 
clear,  the  precipitate  being  still  suspended  in  the  remainder.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  filter  this  portion,  and  it  was  therefore 
thrown  away.  The  clear  juice,  after  being  passed  through  bone- 
black,  was  evaporated  in  a  copper  finishing  pan  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  The  melada  had  a  very  unpleasant,  saltish  taste,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia.  The  sugar  crystallized  very 
readily,  and  although  it  looked  well,  it  still  retained  somewhat  of 
.  this  saltish  taste  after  being  separated  from  the  molasses.  Unques- 
tionably this  excessive  amount  of  albuminoids — the  green  scum  and 
suspended  precipitate— was  taken  up  by  the  plant  from  the  nitro- 
genous elements  of  the  manure,  and  the  saltish  taste  was  due  to 
ammonium  salts  which  came  from  the  same  source. 

Manure,  therefore,  not  only  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  sugar  in  cane,  but  it  also  prevents  the  thorough  defe- 
cation of  the  juice  which  is  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Experiment  No.  ^.—August  26.  Cane  same  as  that  of  which 
analyses  Nos.  15  and  IG  were  made.    Size  of  field,  3-16  of  an  acre. 

CALGULATIONB  FOB  ONE  ACBE. 

Pounds. 

Stripped  cane  with  tops 18.535.3 

Stripped  cane  without  tops ...15.7tf5.9 

Weififht  of  juice  obtained 6.645.6 

Per  cent,  of  juice  of  stripped  and  topped  cane 41  52 

Weight  of  melada  from  juice 1.298.7 

"  "     bagasse 263.9 

Total  welffht  of  melada 1,552.6 

We  jrht  of  sugar  from  juice 504.00 

-         "     bagasse 104.7 

Total  weight  of  sugar 608.7 

Weight  of  molasses  from  juice 794.7 

"     bagasse 149.2 

Total  weight  of  molasses 943.9 

CALCULATIONS  POB  ONB  TON  OF  TOPPED  AND  8TBIPPBD  CANE. 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  juice...: 830.4 

sugar 77.2 

"  molasses 119.7 

To  obtain  the  sugar  from  the  bagasse,  it  was  packed  in  large 
barrels  as  it  left  the  mill,  and  was  exhausted  with  water.  The 
percolate  thus  obtained  was  treated  like  juice. 

Experiment  No.  5.— September  17.  Early  amber.  Obtained  from 
University  farm.  Volunteer  growth  among  the  corn.  Seed  ripe. 
Cane  mostly  blown  down: 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  stripped  and  topped  cane 1.440 

Weight  of  juice 637 

Per  cent  of  juice 44.2 

Weight  of  melada  obtained 145.8 

Experiment  No.  4. — Early  amber,  grown  upon  University  farm: 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  stripped  and  topped  cane 1,161.0 

juice  obtained 603.5 

Per  cent,  of  juice 86.33 

Weight  of  melada  from  juiee 95.5 

**     bagasse 13.5 


bagasse 
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Pounds 

8uflrar  from  juice 41^ 

"    bacrasse 6.0 

Molasses  from  juice 64.0 

"     bagasse 7.5 

In  the  last  two  experiments  the  cane  was  poorly  developed  and 
full  of  suckers,  and  consequently  poorly  adapted  for  the  production 
of  sugar. 

REOEIPTB  AND  EXPENSES  OF  ONE  ACRE  OF  SORGHtTH. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  actually  obtained  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  pases,  we  have  calculated  the  receipts,  and  from  the  best 
data  at  nana  the  expenses,  for  one  acre  of  sorghum : 

BAIi^NCB    8HBBT. 

Receipts  from  Sugar  and  Mola9»e$, 

600  lb8.8UKar@7  cts $42  00 

86  gallons  molasses 34  00 

176  00 

Expenses, 

Cultivatiinf  one  acre $10  00 

StrippiniT  and  cutting 2  60 

Hauling 6  00 

Four  days  labor 6  00 

Fuel 1  00 

Barrels 4  00 

Freightand  drayage 8  00 

87  60 

Net  profit  on  sugar  and  molasses $38  50       |38  GO 

Receipts  from  Glucose. 

1260  lbs.  glucose  @  2  cU $25  00 

Expenses. 

Gathering  seed $2  00 

Fuel 1  50 

Labor 1  00 

Barrels 4  oo 

960 

Net  profit  on  glucose $16  60        16  GO 

Total  net  profit  on  one  acre  of  sorghum $64  00 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Seed  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible. 

2.  The  proper  time  to  begin  cutting  the  cane  for  making  sugar 
is  when  the  seed  is  in  the  hardening  dough. 

3.  The  cane  should  be  worked  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  cut- 
ting. Cane  which  is  cut  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  may  safely  be 
worked  up  the  following  morning. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  can  be  conducted  properly  only 
with  improved  apparatus  and  on  a  scale  which  would  justify  the 
erection  of  steam  sugar  works,  with  vacuum  pans,  steam  defecators 
and  evaporators,  and  the  employment  of  a  competent  chemist  to 
superintend  the  business.  The  same  is  true  for  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  from  the  seed.  Our  experiments  were  made  with  the  ordi- 
nary apparatus  used  in  manufacturing  sorghum  sjrrup,  and  any 
person,  who  desired  to  work  on  a  small  scale,  could  use  the  methods 
with  good  results,  provided  he    had  acquired  the  necessary  skill  in 
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neutralizing  and  defecating  the  juice  and  in  the  treatment  of  bone- 
black  filters. 

The  manufacture  of  glucose  on  a  small  scale  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  Five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  of  sorghum  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  erection  of  steam  sugar  works,  and  this 
amount  could  easily  oe  raised  in  almost  any  community  within  a 
Tadius  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  works. 

KBLATION  OF  THE   SORGHUM  INDUSTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

"A  visible,  gradual  deterioration  of  the  arable  soils  of  most  civil- 
ized countries  cannot  but  command  the  serious  attention  of  all  men 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  respecting  the  danger 
indicated  b^  these  signs,  as  threatening  the  futjure  of  populations. 
An  impending  evil  is  not  evaded  by  denying  its  existence,  or  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  the  signs  of  its  approach.  It  is  our  duty  to  exam- 
ine and  appreciate  the  signs.'* — Justus  von  Ldebig. 

These  prophetic  words  of  my  honored  teacher  are  of  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  us  as  a  nation,  at  the  present  time.  We  are  following 
the  example  set  us  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  in  our  system 
of  agriculture,  and  are  exhausting  our  soil  regardless  of  the  lessons 
which  the  history  of  bygone  i>eopies  teaches  us,  and  with  no  thought 
of  the  perils  which  the  present  system  of  robbing  the  soil  will 
inflict  upon  future  generations,  when  barren  fields  shall  fail  to  jrteld 
the  necessary  food  for  the  teeming  population  w^ch  our  vast 
resources  of  fertUe  land  is  so  rapidly  calling  into  existence.  The 
exhaustion  of  soil  in  our  own  land  is  being  accomplished  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  the  case  with  older  natpns.  We  are  living  in  a 
time  when  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  much  superior  to 
those  of  former  times,  as  not  to  admit  of  comparison.  The  markets 
of  the  whole  world  are  open  to  the  products  of  our  fields,  and  we 
are  taxing  our  soil  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand,  without  making  judicious  use  of  the  means  at  hand  to 
replace  what  this  continual  drain  is  taking  from  our  land.  The 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  our  soil,  especially  of  our  own  State,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  so  much  and  praised  so  highly,  is  already  being 
shown  to  be  an  idle  boast.  Our  prairie  looks  a  great  deal  richer 
than  it  really  is.  The  most  of  our  cultivated  fields  at  the  present 
time  would  respond  gratefully  to  a  liberal  application  of  manure. 

Every  agricultural  industry  which  tends  to  counteract  the  present 
system  of  exhausting  the  soil,  should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  The  Southern  States 
have  a  staple,  cotton,  which  furnishes  them  this  desired  effect. 
The  products  of  this  crop,  fiber  aud  oil,  are  composed  of  elements 
which  are  taken  from  the  air.  The  refuse,  which  contains  the  valua 
ble  mineral  constituents  necessary  for  the  growth  of  tjie  plant, 
should  be  returned  to  the  fields.  The  exportation  of  oil-cake  is  as 
pernicious  to  southern  agriculture  as  the  exportation  of  com  and 
wheat  is  to  the  Noii;h,  and  is  much  less  pardonable,  as  each  cotton 
crop  furnishes  two  remunerative  products,  fiber  and  oil. 

What  cotton  is  for  the  South,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying, 
sorghum  will  be  for  the  North, 
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Sugar,  like  cotton  fiber,  is  compnosed  of  elements  taken  from  the 
air.  A  part  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  will  of  course 
remain  in  the  molasses;  but  by  saving  the  refuse  matter,  scum, 
ashes  from  burning  bagasse,  discarded  Done-black,  etc.,  a  fertilizer 
could  easily  be  prepared  at  the  works,  which  would  repay  two-fold 
th^  expense  of  putting  it  on  the  fields,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  would  bnng  the  fields  to  a  better  condition  for  raising  other 
crops,  as  wheat  or  com,  than  they  were  in  at  the  time  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sorghum  was  commenced. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Biology — the  science  of  life — has  no  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems  than  those  concerning  the  smallest  and  simplest 
animate  objects,  the  Bacteria.  These  exceedingly  common  hving 
things,  visible  to  us  only  by  the  aid  of  powerful  magnifiers,  have 
latterly  received  much  attention  on  account  of  the  endeavor  to  find 
out,  by  scientific  research,  the  origin  of  life  on  our  globe ;  but  more 
than  this,  for  the  undreamed  of  power  and  influence  which  they 
have  been  found  to  possess  and  exercise  in  the  operations  of  the 
organic  world.  Since  the  discovery  of  their  existence  and  modes  of 
action,  many  questions  previously  unanswerable  have  become  easy, 
and  the  knowledge  obtained  has  passed  into  science  to  serve  not 
only  as  an  intellectual  stimulus  to  man,  but  sure  standing-ground 
from  which  he  may  reach  other  heights  and  gain  at  last  his  right- 
ful dominion  over  the  forces  and  objects  of  earth. 

It  is'  not  too  much  to  say  that  mankind  could  not  continue  to 
exist,  could  never  have  existed,  on  the  earth  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  for  these  microscopic  though  effective  agents;  neither 
does  the  truth  of  this  depend  on  any  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  on 
the  actual  and  essential  work  accomplished.  Without  them,  and 
with  other  things  as  they  are,  there  could  have  been  no  fertile  soil, 
no  luxuriant  pastures,  no  bountiful  harvests,  no  possibility  for  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  suffer  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  if  we  could  escape  their  restless  activities  in  certain  forms 
and  ways. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  present,  in  language  freed  as  far 
as  possible  from  technical  words,  the  principal  and  most  interesting 
facts  now  known  about  these  silent  working  denizens  of  the  earth, 
the  air  and  the  water.  Should  any  one  wish  to  inquire  further,  he 
may  soon  find  an  abundant  literature  on  the  subject :  but  the  whole 
matter  is  still  so  new  that  a  great  proportion  of  this  is  in  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  unfortunately  for 
many  very  much  of  it  is  in  foreign  tongues.  The  best  general  work 
of  American  publication  is  The  Bacteria,  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Dr.  Magnin,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  There  are  several  excellent  general  articles  in 
numbers  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  reports  by  Drs.  Det- 
mers.  Law  and  Salmon,  on  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  1878-79-80.  For  '*blight"  in  pear  trees,  etc.,  see  report  for  1880, 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

For  the  practical  study  of  these  minute  organisms  a  good  com- 
pound microscope  is  required,  and  ability  to  use  it;  but  any  one 
possessing  fair  ability,  with  plenty  of  patience,  may  gain  a  large 
amount  of  information  by  the  aid  of  an  instrument  costing  from 
$50.00  to  $100.00. 
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PART  I-NATURE  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Existence  and  Habitat. 

The  minute  organisms,  to  which  the  term  Bacteria  is  now  com- 
monly applied,  cannot  be  individually  recognized  without  a  magni- 
fying glass  of  high  power ;  so,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  work  with 
the  compound  microscope,  the  existence  of  the  little  creatures  as 
common  objects  may  not  be  suspected,  or  at  least  rationally  realized. 
To  be  sure  much  is  said  of  the  life  of  a  drop  of  water  or  other  fluid ; 
but  a  large  amount  of  this  sort  of  retailed  information  is  purely 
imaginary,  having  nothing  or  little  of  truth  about  it.  The  fact  is, 
pure  water,  such  as  is  taken  from  a  good  well  or  spring,  has 
absolutely  no  life  in  itself,  nor  are  there  in  it  any  living  things 
whatsoever,  no  matter  what  magnifying  power  one  examines  it  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  other  living  things  in  nature,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  earth,  the  air 
and  the  water,  throughout  the  world,  so  commonly  and  multitudin- 
ously  present  near  us,  and  on  us,  and  in  us,  as  the  various  kinds 
of  these  microscopic  organisms  of  which  we  now  write.  If  pure  well 
water  does  not  contain  these  or  any  other  living  things,  all  foul  waters 
do.  Bacteria  or  their  allies  exist  in  countless  myriads  in  all  filth,  in  all 
decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  matter  whether  ill-scented  or  not, 
in  all  organic  substances  under§;oing  apparently  spontaneous  change, 
as  heating  in  the  mass,  becoming  sour,  rancid  or  putrid,  and,  gen- 
erally, those  changes  known  as  fermentation  or  decay. 

The  water  from  ill-scented  cisterns,  and  indeed  from  many  in 
which  odor  is  imperceptible,  contains  varying  numbers  of  these 
minute  living  creatures.  '  The  water  of  foul  ditches,  stagnant  ponds, 
marshes  and  sloughs  teems  with  them  in  numbers  surpassing  those 
of  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  a  drop  under  the  microscope  often  presents 
a  maze  of  living  forms,  more  wonderful  than  imagination  ever  pic- 
tured or  fiction  invented.  The  waters  of  running  streams  are  more 
or  less  inhabited  by  these;  and  the  ocean  itself  is  the  special 
home  of  peculiar  kinds. 

The  air  may,  like  water,  be  absolutely  pure  or  clouded  by  innu- 
merable numbers  of  the  almost  imponderable,  but  living,  multiplying 
things.  Wherever  there  is  floating  dust  of  organic  origin,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  certainly  present.  The  stifled  atmosphere  of  close 
apartments  and  of  thickly  built  streets,  especially  over  decomposing 
filth,  is  laden  with  various  forms  of  Bacteria  and  allied  organisms; 
and  these  are  unavoidably  inhaled  by  ourselves  with  every  breath 
inspired.  But  in  the  dry,  open  country,  few  of  them  can  be  flpund 
in  the  pure,  fresh  invigorating  air,  and  over  wide  desert  regions  and 
the  tops  of  high  mountains  none  what  ever  exist.  With  us  the  air 
in  winter,   especially  when  the  earth   is  long   covered  with   snow, 
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becomes  almost  free,  while  in  midsummer  and  aatumn,  especially 
after  damp  and  close  weather,  their  myriad  numbers  are  wafted  to 
and  fro  by  every  movement  of  the  freighted  atmosphere. 

The  slime  on  vessels  with  standing  water,  on  the  surface  of  vege- 
table or  animal  substances,  like  cold  articles  of  food  set  away  for 
some  time,  e.  g.  boiled  potatoes,  cooked  meats,  etc.,  is  composed  of 
these  organisms  and  their  products.  Brewers*  yeast,  used  m  bread 
making,  is  not  a  Bacter'mm,  but  it  is  a  related  growth ;  and  the  so- 
called  salt-rising,  not  unfrequently  used  in  making  bread,  owes  its 
energy  to  living  Bacteria.  Sour  milk  always  contains  swarms  of  the 
microscopic  moving  things,  and  during  the  formation  of  vinegar 
from  the  juice  of  fruits,  from  solutions  of  whiskey  and  sugar,  etc, 
they  may  always  be  found  in  similar  numbers. 

They  are  invariably  present  in  pus  from  open,  suppurating  wounds, 
in  the,  discharge  from  boils  and  tumors  on  and  in  our  own  bodies, 
and  in  the  ill-scented  accumulations  of  the  bodily  excretions,  as 
from  the  armpits  and  imwashed  feet.  If  they  have  any  connection 
with  bad  odor,  no  one  will  wonder  why  the  breath  sometimes  smells 
bad,  if  the  material  collecting  on  the  teeth  or  the  fur  on  the  tongue 
can  be  seen  under  a  good  microscope.  The  cleanest  mouth  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  perfectly  free  from  these  active  organisms; 
while  those  to  which  the  tooth-brush  or  its  equivalent  is  a  stranger, 
are  veritable  culture  boxes,  or  hot  houses,  richly  supphed  with 
rapidly  growing  and  prodigiously  multiplying  forms  and  kinds.  We 
swallow  them  with  our  food,  and,  at  least  some  kinds,  sometimes 
retain  their  activity  in  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube.  It  now 
seems  certain  that  the  latter  is  always  inhabited  b^  special  kinds 
which  have  to  do  with  the  activities  there  in  operation.  In  health 
the  blood  is  usually  quite  free  from  them,  but  in  certain  diseases 
this  too,  as  it  rapidly  courses  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  sweeps 
along  in  the  current  myriads  of  the  minute  but  living  and  develop- 
ing, ever  active  things,  inappropriately  called  * 'germs."  We  may 
well  say  in  such  cases  that  **the  blood  is  out  of  order." 

What  perhaps  more  than  all  else  gives  vivid  interest  to  our  micro- 
scopical studies  of  this  sort,  is  the  fact  that  special  kinds  of  these 
tiny  living  beings  are  found  uniformly  in  connection  with  the  severest 
diseases  known  to  man,  either  of  himself  or  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals about  him.  We  may  name  as  examples  "blight"  in  pear, 
apple  and  many  plants ;  hog  and  chicken  cholera ;  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  splenic  fever  in  cattle ;  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  diptheria  and 
small-pox  in  man.  What  the  connection  is  between  the  organisms 
and  the  diseases  we  leave  for  another  part  of  this  paper.  Very 
recently  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  that  consumption,  the  most 
terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race,  invariably  has  its  accompany- 
ing specific  form  in  the  diseased  tissues  and  the  exudations  from 
them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  microscopic  organisms  are  by  no 
means  unusually  or  uncommonly  present  about,  upon  and  within 
us.  Taken  as  a  classified  group,  they  are  more  widely  dispersed 
and  dwell  more  numerously  everywhere,  in  everything,  than  all  other 
living  things  put  together.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  need 
only  to  appeal  to  the  observation  of  any  one,  who,  having  a  good 
compound  microscope,  will  take  the  trouble  to  state  the  facts  as 
seen.    Still  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  impression  that  any  one 
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specific  kind  is  thus  invariably  near  us,  or  that  the  most  common, 
taken  as  a  single  species,  is  as  widely  and  ^thoroughly  disseminated 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing.  The  statements  made  have 
reference  to  the  numerous  species  comprised  in  the  entire  group, 
not  to  certain  ones.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  birds  are  very  widely 
dispersed  over  the  earth ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  state  the  facts 
as  they  are,  concerning  the  common  domestic  fowl  or  the  snowy -owl. 

2.    Color,  Shape,  Size. 

As  a  rule  Bacteria  are  white,  so  that  when  numerous  in  water 
the  fluid  is  opalescent  or  milky.  They  very  frequently  settle  down, 
when  the  proper  food  supply  is  exhausted,  to  the  bottom  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  and  in  this  case  form  a  white  shiny  or  flocculent  mass.  But 
of  numerous  species,  each  has  its  peculiar  color,  as  red,  blue,  yellow 
or  green.  On  the  moist  surfaces  of  prepared  articles  of  food,  as  of 
cooked  potatoes,  bread,  cheese,  rice,  etc.,  spots  of  a  red  color  much 
resembling  drops  or  splashes  of  blood  are  not  uncommon.  Formerly 
these  reputed  blood  stains  were  regarded  with  superstitious  wonder, 
and  have  been  held  to  indicate  guilt  and  the  anger  of  God.  These, 
as  well  as  other  colored  spots  and  pigments,  are  now  traced  to 
their  true  cause,  and  are  found  due  to  the  distinct  color  of  organ- 
isms themselves,  or  the  chemical  combinations  which  they  produce. 

The  different  kinds  of  Bacteria  vary  in  shape  from  spherical  to 
oval,  cylindrical  and  thread-like,  and  the  latter  are  straight  ot 
crooked,  or  spiral,  flexible  or  rigid.  The  spherical  ones  are  often 
connected  in  twos  or  more,  and  sometimes  form  bead-like  strings  or 
chains.  The  main  classifications  in  use  are  based  on  the  form  and 
size  of  the  organisms. 

It  was  impossible  to  know  anything  about  Bacteria  until  after  the 
invention  of  the  microscope,  because  none  of  them  can  be  individu- 
ally seen  with  the  unaided  eye  In  transverse  diameter,  one-twenty-five 
thousanth  of  an  inch  is  a  very  common  measurement,  while  some 
of  the  spherical  ones  are  even  less  than  half  this  size.  Now,  a  dot 
one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  across  is  barely  visible  to  the  eye  of 
most  persons,  hence  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than  one  hundred 
times  across  (ten  thousand  in  area)  is  required  to  barely  see  a  com- 
mon sized  Bacterium.  To  make  out  its  real  shape  and  any  details 
of  structure,  ten  times  the  enlargement  mentioned  is  reauired,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  much  more  as  can  be  secured  by  tne  highest 
possible  powers  of  the  microscope.  Increase  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  one  thousand  times  and  his  head  would  oe  over  a  mile 
above  the  earth,  yet  under  the  same  magnification  one  of  these 
organisms  would  have  plenty  of  room  to  swim  freely,  to  stand  on 
end  and  dance  up  and  down  in  the  film  of  water  included  between 
two  pieces  of  flat  glass  pressed  close  together  so  as  to  adhere  by 
capillary  attraction.  From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  placed  side  by  side  would  be  required  to  stretch  across  the 
ordinary  thickness  of  book  paper.  They  are  the  smallest  living 
organisms  known  to  man,  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  by  no  means  the 
least  important  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
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8.     Movements.  . 

Bacteria  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  groups  on  their  appar- 
ent ability  to  move  or  not ;  but  further  study  has  demon- 
strafed  that  many,  if  not  most,  species  have  states  in  which  they 
remain  at  rest,  and  others  in  which  they  are  freely  motile.  These 
stati3s  depend  partially  on  their  progress  of  development,  partly  on 
the  surrounding  conditions.  For  the  latter  the  degree  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  and  the  food  supply,  are  especially  effective. 

Some  species  at  most  only  oscillate  and  quiver  in  the  fluid  naedi- 
um  in  which  they  grow,  never  making  progress  in  any  given  direc- 
tion ;  others  slowly  and  smoothly  glide  along  in  a  straight  but  more 
often  undulating  path,  while  still  others  whirl,  and  dance,  and  roll, 
turning  over  and  on  end,  now  spinning  round  and  round,  now  sway- 
ing gently  back  and  forth,  now  darting  like  a  flash  across  the 
microscopic  field.  Sometimes  they  move  as  though  perfectly  free 
and  had  abundant  muscular  force,  at  other  times  they  appear  to  be 
struggling  to  overcome  obstructions,  or  to  free  themselves  from  some 
impediment.  Not  unfrequently  they  may  be  seen  to  caiTV  along  little 
adhering  extraneous  particles,  well  showing  their  vital  power;  or 
two,  in  some  way  attached,  pull  in  opposite  directions  with  varying 
advantage  for  the  one  or  the  other. 

No  one,  having  once  seen  the  motions,  can  doubt  the  inherent 
power  the  little  things  possess,  or  can  question  th^ir  right  to  be 
classed  as  living  objects;  whether  as  animals  or  plants  will  depend 
on  his  previous  information  and  experience,  as  well  as  upon  what 
he  sees.  How  they  move,  that  is,  by  what  sort  of  organs  or 
mechanism,  is  not  easy  to  make  out ;  but  they  have  this  power  only 
when  immersed  in  a  fluid  medium.  When  dry  they  are  motionless 
except  as  carried  by  external  agents,  as  air  currents. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  difiFerent  species  have  different  methods  and 
facilities  for  dissemination.  Many  kinds  are  externally  viscid,  or  are 
always  when  moist  imbedded  in  a  mucilaginous  exudation,  and 
hence  in  either  case  adhere  to  any  solid  substance  they  may  touch. 
These,  therefore,  are  rarely  found  floating  in  the  air.  So  long  as 
the  material  containing  them  does  not  become  dry  and  then  pulver- 
ized, such  species  are  not  distributed  by  the  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  quite  possible  that  a  foul  drain  or  a  filth-filled  cesspool 
may  contain  myriads  of  disease-producing  Bacteria^  which  are  only 
taken  into  the  human  body  by  swallowing  them  in  contaminated 
water,  the  vitiated  air  though  laden  with  fetid  gases  being  harmless. 
Yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  all  species  known  to  be  injur- 
ious to  man.  Their  great  numbers,  their  exceedingly  minute  size 
and  their  powdery  character  in  mass,  together  in  many  cases  with 
their  long  continued  vitality,  preeminently  fit  them  for  aerial  distribu- 
tion. The  dust  made  evident  by  a  sunbeam  is  often  in  considerable 
portion  composed  of  these  specks  of  living  matter,  which  only  await 
suitable  conditions  for  growth  and  development.  What  inteUectual 
light  the  careful  study  of  such  a  sunbeam  may  throw  upon  knotty 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  man! 
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4.    Structure. 


Small  as  these  organisms  are,  they  possess  well  differentiated  parts 
which  are  each,  presumably,  absolutely  necessary  for  their  existence 
as  living  things.  We  do  not  infer  that  structure  is  life,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  life  is  just  as  dependent  on  structure 
in  these  simple  and  low  forms  as  it  is  in  the  highest  plants  or  ani- 
mals. Solution,  separation  of  narts,  can  no  more  take  place  in  tBe 
one  than  in  the  other,  without  destruction  of  life.  Liquids  separated 
from  solids,  never  possess,  nor  are  possessed  by,  the  life  principle, 
whatever  that  is.  Think  of  dissolving  the  body  of  a  mouse  in  acids, 
and  then,  by  proper  chemical  manipulation,  collecting  every  atom 
of  the  original  substance,  and  forming  by  this  means  a  living  mouse. 
There  is,  however,  just  as  much  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
this  can  be  done  with  the  mouse,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
minute  things  of  which  we  now  write.  To  be  sure  there  is  not  so 
much  complexity  of  organization;  but  there  is  quite  as  constant  a 
certain  and  characteristic  structure  on  which  life  depends. 

Bacteria,  like  other  living  things,  are  composed  of  cells,  or,  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say,  each  Bacterium  is  an  organic  cell.  There  is  an 
outer  wall  or  membrane  closed  on  every  side  Uke  the  skin  of  a  raisin, 
and  within  this  envelope  there  is  a  plastic  substance  forming  the 
entire  contents  of  the  cavity.  Chemical  reagents  show  that  the  outer 
membrane  is  made  up  of  cellulos,  the  substance  of  which  wood  consists, 
everywhere  forming  the  framework  of  all  plant  structures.  This 
at  first  is  uniformly  white,  but  becomes  variously  stained,  as  in  the 
heart  wood  of  trees  of  different  kinds.  It  is,  except  in  peculiar 
states,  insoluble  in  water,  but  swells  and  shrinks  from  its  power 
of  absorbing  and  again  giving  up  this  Uquid.  Fire  destroyes  it,  form- 
ing with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  inner  soft  substance  of  the  cell  is  protoplasm,  which  is  even 
more  common  in  higher  organisms  than  cullulose,  for,  while  the 
latter  is  confined  to  plants,  the  former  is  present  in  all  living  things, 
plants  and  animals  alike.  Taken  by  itself,  it  probably  has  a  uniform 
composition  in  all  organic  nature,  but  it  is  variously  mixed  with 
other  substances,  rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  chemi- 
cal components.  Besides,  however,  the  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
of  cellulose,  it  invariably  has  nitrogen,  which  cellulose  does  not  have. 
Though  usually  semi-fluid,  it  also  is  insoluble  in  water.  Heat 
coagulates  and  thus  destroyes  its  functional  activity,  kills  the  organ- 
isms. Not  the  least  instructive  is  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
protoplasm.  Its  mass  is  often  agitatea  by  internal  currents,  made 
evident  by  little  granules,  carried  along  by  the  stream.  Sometimes 
these  granules  remain  for  a  time  at  rest,  then  start  off  in  an  irregu- 
lar line  across  the  cell,  rolling  and  tumbling  on  the  way.  These 
motions  are  not  easy  to  see  within  most  Bacteria,  but  are  readily 
enough  made  out  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds. 

This  is  the  simnle  structure  of  Bacteria,  a  minute  cell  with  an 
outer  cellulose  wall  and  protoplasmic  contents.  There  are  no  organs 
or  appendages,  save  in  some  and  perhaps  all  motile  forms  there 
is  at  one,  or  at  most  two  points,  an  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  appen- 
dage, to  the  vibrations  of  which  the  movement  of  the  organism  is 
attributed.  This  fine  cilium,  or  flagellum,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  difficult 
thmg  to  see  even  with  the  best  microscopic  equipment  and  the  most 
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expert  manipulation,  partly  on  account  of  its  exceeding  fineness  or 
thinness,  partly  from  its  rapid  vibrations.  Sometimes  by  introducing 
a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  so  as  to  gradually  subdue  the  movement, 
the  cilium  can  be  made  out  when  not  practicable  otherwise. 

6.     Reproduction  and  Development. 

Bacteria  increase  by  one  dividing  itself  into  two.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  sexual  differentiation,  nor  is  there  in  the  development 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  germination  of  a  seed.  Division  is 
affected  by  the  formation  of  a  transverse  partition  or  septum  of  cel- 
lulose across  the  middle  of  an  adult  cell,  thus  making  two  compart- 
ments. Separation  gradually  takes  place  through  the  outer  wall 
and  middle  of  new  partition  with  a  rounding  off  of  the  contiguous 
parts;  while,  during  the  same  time,  each  half  grows  to  the  size  of 
the  original  whole;  thus  one  becomes  two,  each  of  the  latter  being 
in  every  way  similar  to  the  first.  Under  favorable  circumstances 
this  process  may  in  some  species  take  place  within  one  hour,  then 
in  the  course  of  another  hour  be  repeated,  and  so  indefinitely. 

If  we  pause  to  rationally  comprehend  this  rate  of  increase,  we 
shall  soon  be  lost  in  the  amazing  numbers  which  in  a  little  time 
spring  from  one.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  any  one  may  readily 
verify  the  fact  that  according  to  this  rate  the  number  after  twenty- 
four  hours  will  be  more  than  sixteen  millions,  and  after  ^orty-eight 
nearly  three  hundred  billions.  Cohn  has  computed  that  Bacterium 
tenno,  a  very  common  species  in  putrefying  organic  matter,  would, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  above  rate  of  increase,  fill 
a  litle  cube  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  across  each  side ;  after  forty- 
eight  hours  the  solid  mass  would  amount  to  about  a  nint;  then  of 
course  at  the  end  of  another  hour,  since  each  one  would  become  two 
in  this  time,  there  would  be  two  pints,  in  two  hours  four,  in  three 
eight,  in  four  sixteen,  etc.,  and  such  is  the  astonishing  increase  by 
this  geometrical  progression,  that  at  the  end  of  five  days  from  the 
beginning,  the  mass  arising  from  one  of  these  exceedingly  minute 
creatures  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  completely  full,  or  to  equal  in 
weight  the  water  of,  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

Incredible  as  this  seems,  it  is  a  simple  calculation  which  any  one 
can  make  on  the  supposition  that  the  organism  is  one  twenty-five 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  transverse  diameter  and  twice  as  long, 
and  that  the  number  is  double  every  hour.  That  nothing  like  this 
ever  really  occurs  in  nature  for  any  consecutive  number  of  hours, 
we  need  not  be  told ;  but  this  only  shows  the  harmonious  interaction 
of  causes  and  effects  among  the  sum  total  of  forces  and  activities 
on  our  earth ;  it  is  not  because  this  bacterium  under  the  assumed 
conditions  does  not  increase  at  the  marvelous  rate  stated,  but 
because  such  conditions  do  not  continuously  exist.  The  limitations 
are  fixed  by  the  given  supply  of  proper  nutriment,  the  absence  of 
harmful  chemical  compounds,  temperature,  electrical  and  mechanical 
agitations,  the  effects  of  other  living  organisms,  etc. ;  nevertheless  the 
computations  prepare  us  for  the  acceptance  of  facts  which  would 
otherwise  be  deemed  incredible,  and  they  aid  us  in  the  explanation 
of  observed  phenomena.  When  it  is  known  that  a  certain  species 
may  reproduce  itself  with  anything  like  this  rapidity,  we  need  not 
wonder  that   individuals  are  found,  after   a  short  exposure  of  the 
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nutrient  substance,  in  innumerable  great  numbers ;  and,  if  there  is 
any  chance  for  one  or  more  of  such  individuals  to  gain  entrance  in 
the  first  place,  we  need  not  resort  to  speculations  concerning  spon- 
taneous generation,  or  transformation,  to  account  for  the  subsequently 
found  multitudes. 

But  some  species  seem  never  to  grow  or  multiply  rapidly,  even 
tmder  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Species  diner  among  them- 
selves like  those  of  higher  plants.  Some  varieties  of  the  cultivated 
radisb  may  have  two  or  even  three  generations  in  a  season,  while 
others  recjuire  two  years  to  perfect  seed.  Some  weeds  come  to 
maturity  in  a  few  weeks  and  produce  thousands  of  seeds,  while  an 
oak  lives  through  the  centuries. 

In  the  process  of  self-division  complete  separation  may  or  may 
not  take  place.  There  is  indeed  considerable  variation  in  this  respect 
even  in  the  same  species,  according  to  external,  and,  perhaps, 
internal  conditions.  If  after  the  transverse  dividing  septum  has 
been  formed,  further  separation  does  not  take  place,  the  result  is  in 
a  little  time  a  filament,  made  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and  either 
quite  smooth  and  of  uniform  diameter  or  more  or  less  constricted 
at  the  joints  so  as  to  be  bead  or  chain-like.  In  this  case,  however, 
each  link  is  really  a  distinct  individual  so  far  as  its  physiological 
functions  are  concerned,  and  life  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  if  they 
are  mechanically  or  otherwise  separated.  In  one  genus  (Sarcina) 
division  appears  to  take  place  in  two  directions,  transverse  and 
longitudinal,  so  that  little  regular  squares  of  cells  are  produced,  four 
or  sixteen  being  frequently  seen  associated  together  in  order. 

The  individuals  of  certain  species  cohere  together  without  order  in 
a  somewhat  compact  mass  called  zooglaa,  bound,  it  is  thought,  by 
the  glairy  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  But  this  is  the 
case  only  in  special  conditions  or  states,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  single 
ones  free  themselves  from  the  immovable  mass  and  swim  away  in 
the  liquid  in  which  the  whole  are  submerged.  The  zooakea  mass 
may  be  the  result  of  the  multiplication  of  a  single  cell  or  those 
originally  separate  may  become  tnus  united. 

Besides  the  method  by  division,  several  species  are  known  to 
reproduce  themselves  under  certain  conditions  by  what  are  termed 
spores.  The  protoplasm  of  a  cell  becomes  consolidated  into  a  spherule 
occupying  only  a  small  part  of  the  cavity.  This  afterward  becomes 
free  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old  cell  wall  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
under  the  proper  conditions,  the  spherule  develops  into  a  full  sized 
cell  like  its  parent  form.  The  formation  of  such  so-called  spores 
seems  usually  to  take  place  when  the  nutriment  is  nearly  exhausted 
or  when  not  suited  either  in  kind,  or  in  the  required  state  as  to 
temperature,  etc.,  to  the  regular  growth  of  the  organism.  It  is  a 
metnod  of  self-perpetuation  rather  than  of  multiplication.  Still,  in 
a  few  cases  of  which  record  has  been  made,  more  than  one  spore  is 
produced  by  each  cell.  Touissant,  of  France,  has  seen  within  the 
cavity  the  formation  of  spore  sacks  (sporangia)  each  of  which  pro- 
duced from  three  to  six  spores. 

It  is   often  in  the  form   of  these  all  but  infinitesible  spores  that 

Bacteria  are   carried  in  the  atmosphere.    When   produced   in  liquid 

they  fall  to  the  bottom  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  cell  wall,  and 

form,  when  numerous  enough,  a  plainly  visible,  white  sediment.    In 
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case  the  water  is  then  evaporated  the  sedimentary  material  becomes 
a  fine  powder  the  particles  of  which  readily  float  in  the  moving  air. 

6.    Vitality  and  Endurance. 

Moisture  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  Bacteria,  but  prolonged 
drying  does  not  necessarily  kill  them.  In  the  case  of  the  species 
causing  the  blight  of  pear  and  other  plants,  they  certo-inly  lose  little 
or  none  of  their  vitality  by  preservation  during  two  years  in  the  dry 
state  on  the  point  of  a  quill.  Among  those  kinds  producing  spores 
the  adult  organisms  often  do  not  live  more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
while  the  spores  seem  to  absolutely  defy  time.  Pasteur  thinks  he 
has  shown  that  the  latter  retain  their  vitality  in  the  earth  out  of 
doors  for  at  least  twelve  years.  After  keeping  in  a  sealed  tube  four 
years,  some  virus  of  splenic  fever  was  sent  from  England  to  this 
country,  where  it  was  opened  and  used  with  fatal  effect  in  inoculating 
animals.  It  has  even  been  argued  by  some  investigators  that  Bacteria 
never  die  except  as  destroyed  by  fire,  or  injurious  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  otherwise,  so  far  as  age  is 
concerned  this  is  true,  for  on  account  of  their  manner  of  propagation 
an  individual  does  not  grow  old. 

Each  species  is  adapted  to  a  certain  best  temperature  from  which 
variation  may  take  place,  within  only  very  narrow  limits  in  some 
kinds,  or  a  wider  range  with  others,  (76°  to  106°  F.)  None  appear 
to  be  killed  by  cold,  but  their  vital  activities  cease  at  given  limits 
never  reaching  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  An  artificial  tem- 
perature of  -128  F.  has  been  tried  without  killing  them.  On  the  other 
hand  not  only  is  the  limit  of  activity  reached  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature, but  death  always  ensues  by  exposure  to  a  given  but  greatly 
varying  degree  of  heat  for  different  species".  Spores  immersed  in  the 
fluid  resist  for  a  time  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  all  adult  forms 
are  killed  in  this  way.  When  the  medium  is  alkaline  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  is  required  to  destroy  life  than  when  neutral  or  acid, 
and  if  the  organisms  are  dry  a  still  higher  temperature  may  be 
withstood;  140°  F.  in  water,  fruit  juices,  vinegar,  sour  milk,  etc., 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  such  as  ordinarily  occur  in  these  fluids.  The 
highest  temperature  yet  known  at  which  any  Bacteria  are  able  to  live 
and  develop  is  lb3°  F.  This  has  been  observed  in  an  infusion  of 
beans.  But  some  spores  are  not  killed,  especially  in  alkaline  fluid, 
by  prolonged  boiling,  just  as  some  seeds  withstand  a  similar  test. 
If  either  are  softened  by  germination,  they  quickly  succumb. 

We  make  use  of  these  facts  in  the  operations  of  every  day  life, 
especially  in  the  processes  of  canning  articles  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble foods. 

Various  substances  destroy  Bacteria  or  at  least  prevent  their  pro- 
pagation in  nutritious  solutions.  Of  these  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  used  are  carbolic  acid  and  quinine.  Several  others  are  more 
deadly  to  the  organisms  than  these,  but  either  have  some  objection- 
able properties,  or  have  not  been  so  generally  introduced. 

Grace  Calvert  asserts  that  some  Bacteria  can  live  in  pure  carbolic 
acid,  but  hundreds  of  experiments  prove  that  none  are  developed 
in  a  liquid  containing  one-half  per  cent,  of  this  antiseptic. 
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The  following  table  from  experiments  by  M.  Jalan  De  La  Croix 
(Revue  Scientifique,  Feb.  4,  1882,)  shows  the  number  of  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  the  substance  named,  which  barely  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  Bacteria  in.  infusions  of  meat.  For  instance  if  thirty  parts 
of  water  are  mixed  with  one  of  alcohol,  organisms  may  infest  the 
mixture;  but  if  twenty-nine  parts  of  water  are  used  to  one  of 
alcohol,  Bacteria  do  not  develop,  and  the  mixture  does  not  ferment. 


Alcohol 80 

Chloroform ISO 

Soda  biborate 107 

Eucalyptol 308 

Phenol  (carbolic  aold..) 1002 


I  Etherial  oil  of  mustard 6784 

»  Sulphurous  acid. 7634 

^Alnm  acetate 7586 

{Salicylic  acid... 7«77 

iMercury  bichloride 8368 

Thymol 2229,Lime  hypochlorite 13090 

Potash  permancranate 8041 1  Sulphuric  acid 16782 

Picric  acid 304l|Iodino 20022 

Borated  soda  salycilate 3377  Bromine 20876 

Benzoic  acid. 4020!Chlorine 34609 

These  results  seem  to  be  trustworthy,  though  others  very  dissimi- 
lar have  been  published.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  test  to  observe 
through  the  microscope  the  effect  that  any  substance  has  upon  the 
motions  of  Bxictma.  Sometimes,  the  ad^fion  of  pure  water  causes 
their  motions  to  cease,  and  sometimes  molecular  oscillations,  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  of  life  forces,  continue  after 
the  organisms  are  dead.  This  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  source  of  error 
in  some'  of  the  accounts  given  to  the  press.  The  above  figures  Were 
arrived  at  by  trying  more  and  more  water  to  one  gramme  of  the 
substance  until  at  last  Bacteria  developed  and  putrefaction  set  in. 

It  should  be  said  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  kill  Bacterid 
in  the  air  by  any  kind  of  fumigation  except  in  a  very  thoroughly 
closed  space,  like  an  air-tight  vessel  or  box.  A  mistaken  sense  of 
security  often  exists  when  the  atmosphere  of  living  rooms,  sick- 
chambers,  etc.,  is  pervaded  by  the  odors  of  some  supposed  anti- 
septic material.  These  floating  ''germs"  can  at  least  withstand  as 
much  fumigating  as  any  human  being.  On  the  other  hand,  much 
can  be  done  towards  destroying  noxious  Bacteri^a,  or  preventing  their 
growth  and  propagation,  by  impregnating  liquids  and  solids  by  proper 
amounts  of  such  destructive  agents  as  are  enumerated  above. 
Experiments  are  now  in  progress  of  treating  the  carcasses  of  slaugh- 
tered animals  with  antiseptics  not  poisonous  to  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  fresh  meat  without  ice  across  the  ocean  or  other  similar 
distances,  and  the  results  give  much  promise  of  success.  A  white 
powder  is  offered  for  sale  to  keep  fruit  without  canning,  and  it 
appears  to  have  virtue  enough  to  really  accomplish  the  result 
claimed,  without  detrimentally  affecting  the  food,  (compounds  of 
boracic  acid).  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  gained  of  practical 
utility  in  this  direction. 

7.    Nutrition. 

Bacteria  absorb  their  food  by  endosmosis  through  the  cellulose 
coating  of  their  minute  bodies.  The  nutrient  material  must  there- 
fore be  in  a  liquid  state  as  well  as  of  the  kind  and  strength  suited 
to  the  specific  organism.  Like  the  more  highly  organized  living 
things,  each  species  has  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  food,  without 
which  development  does  not  take  place.    As  a   cat  would  starve  on 
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bay  and  an  ox  on  meat,  so  similar  differences  are  found  among 
these  inhabitants  of  the  microscopic  world.  Bat  all  require  organic 
food  derived  from  the  bodies  of  higher  plants  or  animals,  though  it 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  that  at  least  some  kinds  can  take  the 
nitrogen  required  from  inorganic  sources.  Bacteria,  therefore,  could 
not  live  alone  on  the  earth.  They  are  destroyers,  not  up-builders; 
they  pull  down  and  decompose  material  prepared  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  other  vitalized  workers. 

Some  kinds  are  rigidly  confined  to  dead  matter;  others  develop 
and  grow  at  the  expense  of  living  plants  or  animals,  causing  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  or  even  conferring  real  benefit  to  the  latter,  or 
instituting  varying  degrees  of  discomfort  and  injury. 

The  waste  products  of  their  physiological  processes  are  as  varied, 
after  their  kinds,  as  their  food — acids,  alkalies,  gases,  liquids,  fra- 
grant, iU-scented ;  but  always  of  simpler  chemical  composition,  until 
at  last,  through  perhaps  the  consecutive  action  of  several  species, 
the  elemental  state  is  reached.  Thus  in  the  fermentations  of  solu- 
tions of  sugar,  alcohol  is  given  off  as  a  waste  product  by  the  ''yeast 
plant"  (sacharomycetes),  and  the  diluted  alcohol  ferments  through 
the  effects  of  the  "vinegar  plant"  (mycoderma) ;  and  in  this  case 
vinegar  is  the  substance  thrown  off,  while  this  in  turn  decomposes 
in  a  similar  manner  by  other  agents,  into  a  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

8.    Origin. 

The  question,  "Where  do  Bacteria  come  from?"  that  is,  what  is 
their  onginal  source,  is  sure  to  press  itself  for  answer.  This  answer 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  giv^  with  positive  assurance  of  cor- 
rectness. We  have  already  seen  how  they  are  reproduced,  and -the 
rapidity  with  which  they  may  multiply,  as  well  as  something  of  the 
modes  by  which  they  are  disseminated;  but  all  thinking  persons 
wish  to  know  how  or  whence  the  first  ones  came  into  existence. 

Upon  this  question  there  have  been  many  experimental  inquiries 
by  the  ablest  investigators,  and  many  theories  have  been  propounded 
by  those  most  competent  to  formulate  them,  as  well  as  the  crudest 
of  unsupported  hypotheses  by  untrained  minds.  Among  all  these 
opinions,  we  may  select  three  as  worthy  of  special  notice.  First, 
a  spontaneous  formation  under  proper  conditions  from  inorganic 
chemical  elements  or  compounds;  second,  a  transformation  from 
other  living  organisms  or  tneir  parts ;  and,  third,  direct  creation  by 
the  great  author  of  all  things. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  even  sketch  in  this  place  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  each  of  these 
theories  by  thorough  scientists.  The  voluminous  literature  on  the 
subject  shows  the  interest  that  has  been  felt,  and  the  real  warfare 
of  words  that  has  been  waged  by  contending  supporters  of  their 
own  or  others*  ideas. 

But  no  one  without  personal  bias  can  carefully  review  this  liter- 
ature to-day  with  the  results  of  experiments  clearly  in  mind,  with- 
out concluding  that  the  first  and  second  have  not  been  proved. 
From  a  philosophical  standpoint,  the  first  is  highly  plausible,  since 
these  organisms  are  admittedly  among  the  lowest  living  things.  If 
such  spontaneous   generation  takes  place  anywhere   in  nature,  we 
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should  look  for  the  phenomenon  here;  but,  while  certain  experi- 
mentors  have  supposed  their  results  showed  the  theory  true,  otners 
still  more  expert  nave  uniformly  pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  such 
experiment  or  deduction,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  are 
bound  to  say  the  facts  known  disprove  ratner  than  prove  the 
hypothesis.  The  second  has  not  been  so  fully  and  conclusively 
studied,  yet  the  most  searching  investigators  have  not  been  wanting, 
with,  upon  the  whole,  negative  results.  No  untrammelled  scientist 
conversant  with  the  entire  subject  as  now  known,  admits  the  proof 
of  the  origin  of  Bacteria  by  transformation  of  the  parts  of  other 
plants  or  animals,  however  close  and  constant  may  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  one  with  the  other.  In  this  statement  we  exclude 
the  idea  of  evolution  during  centuries  of  time,  the  change  taking 
place  by  numerous  unrecognizable  difiFerences;  for,  to  our  mind, 
this  belongs  under  the  third  hypothesis.  We  have,  therefore,  just 
the  same  scientific  inforpiation  about  the  origin  of  Bacteria  as  we 
have  about  that  of  other  living  things,  man  included.  Whether  we 
hold  that  the  Creator  fashioned  each  species  in  the  beginning  by  a 
direct  act,  or  accomplished  the  same  by  instrumentalities  worlang 
through  the  ages,  makes  no  difference  in  the  question  before  us. 
We  are  forced  to  refer  the  origin  of  Bacteria  to  the'  same  power  to 
which  we  attribute  the  origin  of  man.  It  is  certain  that  these 
minute  organisms  have  existed  in  very  closely  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal, forms,  as  at  present,  from  remote  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  fossil  remains,  as  well  as  the  evident  effects  pro- 
duced in  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  according  perfectly  with  those 
now  known  to  be  the  results  of  their  action. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  progress  of  individual 
development  some  kinds  pass  through  different  forms,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  species,  and  that,  retaining 
the  same  form,  the  physiological  effects  may  vary  through  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  certain  external  conditions.  Thus  an  individual 
cell  may  be  spherical,  then  oblong,  cylindrical,  and  filamentous  in 
regular  sequence  of  growth,  though  each  of  these  forms  in  other 
species  may  be  characteristic  and  unchanging.  And  a  species  ordi- 
narily living  in  an  infusion  of  dead  vegetation  may,  by  a  slow  and 
gradual  change,  become  capable  of  surviving  and  multiplying  in 
the  blood  of  Uving  animals,  whereas  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  one 
to  the  other  medium  would  have  permitted  no  such  results.  But 
man  himself  is  capable  of  becoming  adapted  to  as  remarkable 
changes.  We  say  we  become  habituated  or  acclimatized  to  things 
and  conditions,  as  of  eating  arsenic  and  of  dwelling  in  the  malanal 
regions  of  tropical  countries.  No  greater  changes  than  these  are 
known  in  the  life  history  of  Bacteria,  only  that  it  requires  less  time 
for  the  modifications  to  take  place,  and  this  should  be  anticipated 
from  their  rapid  succession  of  generations. 

9.  Place  in  Natube. 

Bacteria  are  certainly  living  things,  hence,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary thought  and  classification  of  objects,  must  be  either  plants  or 
animals.  Formerly,  spontaneous  or  self-caused  motion  was  held  to 
be  characteristic  of  animals  as  distinguished  from  plants,  and,  as 
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many  Bacteria  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  move  freely  and  in 
some  cases  very  rapidly  to  and  fro,  hither  and  yon,  they  were  at 
one  time  unhesitatingly  classed  as  animals,  as  indeed  most  unscien- 
tific observers  would  at  once  pronounce  them  now  when  viewing 
them  for  the  first  time  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier.  But 
the  fact  is,  self-caused  motion  is  hot  confined  to  animals.  Really 
all  plants  more  or  less  possess  this  power.  A  seedling  causes  its 
stem  to  turn  upward  and  rootlet  downward  through  internal  forces, 
and  afterward  the  growing  parts  bend  to  or  from  the  light,  as  every 
one  has  observed.  Leaves  quite  generally  assume  different  positions 
day  and  night;  flowers  open  and  close,  twining  plants  revolve  in 
such  manner  that  the  free  end  sometimes  sweeps  a  circle  of  four 
feet  in  diameter  about  the  supporting  object ;  tendrils  twine  in  some 
instances  fast  enough  to  be  plainly  observed  hy  any  one  possessing 
good  eyes  and  a  fair  share  of  patience.  It  is  true  that  all  the 
higher  plants  are  fastened  to  their  supporting  substance,  and  are 
incapable  of  roaming  from  place  to  place;  but  the  lowest  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  not  thu^  limited.  In  some  conditions 
at  least,  these  move  as  freely  as  any  animals,  whether  high  or  low, 
not  simply  through  the  controlling  influence  of  external  agents,  but 
from  forces  wholly  within  themselves.  Such  motile  plants  are  all 
microscopical  in  size,  but  no  botanist  or  zoologist  hesitates  to  pro- 
nounce them  true  plants,  having  all  the  fundamental  charactiBristics 
of  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

So  freedom  of  motion  of  itself,  however  striking  it  may  be,  is  not 
sufficient  cause  for  classing  Bacteria  with  animals.  But  it  has  been 
before  stated  that  the  outer  coat  or  wall  of  the  organisms  is  com- 
posed of  cellulose,  and  this  is  peculiarly  a  substance  belonging  to 
all  plants,  and  only  with  very  rare  exceptions  to  any  animals.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned  that  Bacteria  are  capable  of  taking  the 
nitrogen  required  for  their  nutrition  from  inorganic  salts,  and  this 
is  alone  characteristic  of  plants.  There  are  no  exceptions  on  the 
animal  side. 

These  and  other  reasons  have,  in  recent  times,  caused  all  natural- 
ists, who  have  made  these  objects  a  special  study,  to  pronounce 
them  plants.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  proper 
authorities  if  the  choice  is  limited  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  kingdoms  of  animated  nature ;  but  Haeckel,  a  German  scientist, 
has  proposed  to  take  the  lowest  forms  of  both  these  kingdoms  and 
constitute  therewith  a  third  called  Protista.  In  this  case  the  Bacte- 
ria would  be  called  neither  plants  nor  animals.  As  plants,  the 
Bacteria  certainly  occupy  a  position  at  or  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  scale.  They  are  among  the  simplest  in  structure  of  living 
things,  and  include  among  them  the  smallest  objects  in  nature  ani- 
mated with  a  spark  of  that  vitality  whose  nature  and  essence  is  as 
unknowable  in  them  as  it  is  in  the  being  created  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God. 

There  is  a  further  and  undecided  question  as  to  whether  the 
Bacteria  belong  to  the  Fungi  or  to  the  Alg(B,  two  great  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  this  depends  solely  on  the  definitions 
given  to  these  groups.  If  greater  prominence  is  given  to  form  and 
habitat,  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  Algoe  or  sea  weeds ;  if  physi- 
ological functions  are  decisive,  then  the  Bacteria  are  unquestionably 
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Fungi.  This  is  now  less  important,  since  in  a  strictly  natural  clas- 
sification it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  the  great  groups  known  as 
Algce  and  Fungi  are  entitled  to  remain  as  &uch.  Probably  not,  in 
which  case  the  term  Protophytes  will  almost  surely  be  uniformly 
adopted  to  designate  the  lowest  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  in  this  the  Bacteria  will  presumably  occupy  the  lowest  place 
under  the  ordinal  name  of  SchizophiteSy  a  word  now  in  use,  and 
meaning  dividing  or  splitting  plants. 


PAET  II.— EFFECTS  OF  BACTERIA. 

1.    Fermentation  and  Putrefaction. 

Until  within  recent  times  it  has  been  supposed  that  organic  matter, 
dispossessed  of  the  vitality  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  was 
naturally  very  unstable  in  its  chemical  constitution,  and  that  its 
tendency  was  to  go  back  to  the  elementary  inorganic  state,  through 
the  operations  of  simple  chemical  afl&nities.  The  soft  parts  of 
animal  bodies  have  been  considered  especially  liable  to  change  after 
death ;  indeed  this  is  now  so  common  and  constant  a  phenomenon 
that  it  is  looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  express  provision 
is  made  to  prevent  it.  We  are  surprised  when  told  tnat  during  the 
summer  season  the  fresh  flesh  of  buflfalos  on  the  western  plains, 
remains  sweet  and  perfectly  good  until  dry  in  the  warm  open  air. 
The  astonishing  story  is  repeated  again  and  again  that  the  bodies 
of  the  woolly  elephant  of  ancient  Siberia,  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  ice  in  which  they  perished  long  ages  ago,  yet  with  flesh  still 
80  fresh  that  dogs  feed  upon  the  carcasses. 

The  scrupulous  care  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  to  avoid  ill 
consequences  to  butchers'  meats,  makes  these  exceptional  instances 
of  preservation  in  nature  really  wonderful  to  us.  We  say  the  law 
is  for  such  material  to  putrify  and  decompose,  for  milk  and  cider 
to  sour,  for  the  expressed  juices  of  fruits  to  ferment,  and  the  fruits 
themselves  to  decay,  x  A  pile  of  green  herbage  heats  and  rots,  and 
wood  exposed  to  moisture  gradually  loses  its  strength  and  disappears 
to  help  form  vegetable  mould. 

These  various  changes,  to  which  all  dead  organic  matter  is  subject, 
going  on  about  us  so  abundantly  and  so  constantly,  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  world ;  we  expect  them  to 
occur  and  recur  with  the  same  certainty,  if  not  the  same  regularity 
of  time  or  rate,  as  the  fall  of  unsupported  bodies  to  the  earth, 
the  planetary  changes  and  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  We  just 
as  much  expect  fresh  meat  to  spoil  in  warm  summer  weather  as  we 
do  enkindled  wood  to  burn.  The  wine-maker  counts  just  as  cer- 
tainly upon  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  the  engineer 
upon  the  pressure  of  superheated  steam,  though  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  may  stop  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  respectively  confronted.  They  have  ascertained 
by  experiment  the  governing  conditions,  and  proceed  with  the  confi- 
dent assurance  of,  what  has  been  will  be. 

Now  to  those  who  herein  read  for  the  first  time  that  dead  organic 
matter  has  in  itself  no  such  tendency  to  spontaneous  change,  that, 
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subject,  as  in  nature  generally,  to  all  the  activities  of  pure  air  and 
pure  water,  and  to  these  alone,  whatever  the  temperature,  dead  fish 
and  flesh  will  not  become  ill-scented  or  putrid,  that  milk  and  blood 
will  not  change  from  the  condition  they  have  when  drawn  from  the 
living  animal,  that  a  heap  of  green  or  wet  grass  will  not  heat  and 
rot,  that  moist  wood  will  remain  as  durable  as  granite,  and  that 
the  substance  of  their  own  bodies  after  life  has  departed  is  as 
incorruptible  as  gold,  these  words  may  seem  foolishness  and'  upon 
the  face  of  them  absurd.  Tet  this  is  the  teaching  of  science,  and 
is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from  many  instructive  experiments. 
When  the  whole  facts  are  known,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  the 
flesh  of  slaughtered  animals  so  surely  putrifies  with  us,  not  that  as 
a  rule  fresh  meat  exposed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  western  plains 
should  remain  forever  good.  These  facts  could  never  have  been 
known  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  since  this  wonderful 
instrument  is  of  modem  invention,  the  knowledge  set  forth  in  the 
following  ^ages  has  been  gained  alone  by  modem  investigation.  If 
there  is  still  doubt  about  the  matter  as  a  general  phenomenon,  it  is 
only  because  new  ideas  are  slowly  accepted ;  if  there  is  dispute  among 
the  informed  as  to  details  of  the  processes,  it  is  mostly  because  so 
few  really  competent  experimenters  have  yet  undertaken  the  delicate 
but  fruitful  work. 

The  marvellous  progress  of  modem  science  is  based  on  the  well 
grounded  idea  that  every  effect  has  an  adequate  cause,  and  that 
these  causes,  in  the  material  world  at  least,  are  subject  to  undevia- 
ting  law.  If  a  body  moves,  the  force  is  sought,  and  usually  not  in 
vain,  which  produced  the  motion.  It  change  occurs,  a  competent 
agent  is  at  once  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  its  accomplishment. 
Students  of  nature  are  not  content  with  passing  anything  as  mys- 
terious which  can  be  brought  withiu  the  domain  of  knowledge,  nor 
with  accepting  as  a  fact  anything  which  does  not  fall  vrithin  the 
reign  of  natural  cause.  Possessed  of  this  spirit,  and  provided  with 
the  necessary  instruments  and  means,  the  subject  before  us  could 
not  escape  investigation  by  the  quickened  intellects  of  recent  times. 
The  result  is,  after  much  conflict  of  opinion  and  difference  of  inter- 
pretation, the  established  fact  that  the  natural  changes  taking  place 
in  non-living  organic  matter  are  all  due  to  the  vital  activity  of 
living  things.  Some  of  the  usual  results  of  life  forces  may  be  ac- 
complished in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  but  the  processes  and  con- 
ditions there  and  in  nature  are  entirely  different.  What  life  is,  and 
to  what  its  peculiar  powers  are  due,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do 
know  its  effects,  and  these  are  as  pronounced  and  unique  in  the 
natural  destruction  as  they  are  in  the  original  up-building  of  organic 
matter*  Life  manufactures,  and  life  in  turn  pulls  to  pieces  and 
destroys.  An  organic  body  is  not  a  watch,  which,  having  been 
wound  up,  runs  down  of  itself ;  but  it  is  a  splendid  temple,  tne  rich 
material  of  which,  accumulated  from  all  lands,  would  require  the 
same  as  its  original  freighting  for  its  re-distribution.  But  the  low, 
microscopic  organisms  are  by  no  means  alone,  if  they  act  in  any 
sense  different  from  other  vitalized  beings,  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Every  living  creature  is  continually  destroying  itself;  redu- 
cing, through  its  physiological  and  normal  processes,  the  solid  parts 
to  liquids  and  gases — from  the  organic  to  the  inorganic.    This  is 
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ihe  waste  which  all  plants  and  animals  suffer  as  long  as  life  con- 
tinues. After  death  waste  goes  on  in  a  different  way,  through  the 
physiological  and  normal  activities  of  other  living  beings,  and  the 
more  noticeably  because  there  is  no  repair. 

Among  these  latter  destroyers  there  are  very  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals and  plants.  Indeed,  all  animals  are  included  m  the  list,  and 
the  digestion  of  food  with  them  is  always  a  work  of  destruction,  as 
is  readily  understood.  There  are  among  flowering  plants  certain 
kinds  which  are  also  purely  destroyers.  The  dodder,  or  golden 
thread  (Cmcuta),  found  sometimes  in  a  tangled  profusion  on  weeds, 
flax,  clover,  etc.,  is  most  common  with  us.  But  it  is  to  the  Fungi 
that  we  must  look  for  the  principal  agents,  of  the  plant  kind,  which 
act  as  pure  destroyers  of  organic  matter.  These  degraded  plants 
« live  only  on  the  accumulated  and  organized  products  of  other  plaats 
and  animals,  assimilating  a  portion  for  the  architecture  of  their 
own  bodily  structure,  and  exhaling  another  very  considerable  part 
as  waste,  in  one  shape  or  another,  but  ultimately  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  two  prominent  ingredients  in  the  original  nutrition  of 
green-leaved  plants.  An  old  log  in  the  woods,  having  no  inherent 
tendency  to  decay,  and  resisting  much  better  than  iron  the  slow  cor- 
rosion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  tumbles  to  powder  under  the  digestive 
power  of  insects,  toadstools  and  Bacteria,  working  differently,  but 
accomplishing  nearly  the  same  result. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  in  their  physiological  effects,  at 
least  the  Bacteria  are  Fungi.  Their  food  is  organic,  elaborated,  in 
the  first  instance,  if  not  direct,  by  creen  leaved  plants.  Their 
function  is  to  destroy,  like  that  of  other  colorless  plants  and  all 
animals.  In  this  process  of  destruction,  peculiar  and  characteristic 
effects  are  usually  produced  by  each  species,  and  in  very  many 
cases  each  species  is  limited  to  some  special  kind  of  food  material. 
In  this  there  is  nothing  new  or  strange^  for  the  law  holds  good 
throughout  all  nature,  among  all  animals  and  all  plants. 

If  now  we  remember  the  facility  of  distribution  which  these 
minute  organisms  enjoy,  their  vital  endurance  and  their  wonderful 
powers  of  reproduction,  we  need  not,  after  all,  be  surprised  that 
milk,  wherever  left  exposed  under  the  proper  conditions  of  temper- 
ature, etc.,  becomes  sour  through  the  agency  of  a  living  organism 
developing  in  and  feeding  on  some  element  or  elements  of  its  sub- 
stance, or  that  fresh  rdeat  becomes  ill-scented  through  the  respira- 
tion of  similar  living  things,  acting  in  a  similar  way.  Keep  tnese 
destroyers  out,  and  no  such  results  would  occur.  In  wide  arid 
regions,  where  there  is  but  little  material  on  which  they  may 
develop,  their  uniform  presence  in  the  air  or  on  the  surfaces  of 
solids  cannot  be  expected,  and  this  is  the  secret  (now  a  secret  no 
longer)  of  the  fact  that  meat  keeps  without  putrefying.  Since  the 
white  man  has  made*  his  habitation  in  the  West,  where  the  old 
hunter  used  to  expose  his  jerked  buffalo  with  impunity  to  the 
warm  sun  and  air,  this  can  no  longer  be  done  with  butchered  flesh. 
But  it  is  still  found  possible  on  these  wind-swept  plains  to  keep 
meat  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  by  sticking  it  on  poles  high 
above  the  earth,  above  the  usual  dissemination  in  these  places  of 
living  organisms.  The  same  thing  is  true  on  high  mountains, 
though  the  warmth  of  the  sun  may  be  fully  sufScient  during  mid- 
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summer   for  the  manifestation   of   all  kinds   of  life,  and  of  rapid 
changes  in  putrefactive  substances. 

Among  the  destructive  alterations  of  organic  matter,  those  known 
as  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  peculiarly  the  effects  of  cer- 
tain species  of  the  low  plants  of  which  we  write.  Because  the 
latter  are  so  minute,  they  are  not  commonly  known  to  be  present; 
hence  the  popular  idea  that  the  processes  are  spontaneous,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  in  which  they  occur.  The  French  Count 
Appert,  early  in  the  present  century,  working  under  the  idea  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  the  active  agent  in  these  destructive 
changes,  devised  the  method  now  so  largely  adopted  of  hermeti- 
cally sealing  fruits  and  meats.  He  fortunately  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  expelling  the  air  by  heat,  and  of  closing  the  vessel  while  the 
contents  are  hot.  The  result  is  what  he  hoped  for,  the  indefinite 
preservation  of  the  material.  This  explanation,  though  the  only" 
one  known  to  many  to-day,  is  absolutely  false,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  several  ways.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  exclude 
the  air;  it  is  only  essential  that  living  things  adhering  to  the  sur- 
faces of  the  fruits,  etc.,  and  often  contained  in  the  air,  be  pre- 
vented from  developing  and  multiplying  in  the  substances.  The 
heat  destroys  such  as  are  in  the  vessel,  either  on  its  own  interior 
surface  or  on  the  fruit,  and  the  closing  while  hot  prevents  the 
entrance  of  fresh  germs.  A  can  of  such  preserved  material,  opened 
in  summer  on  the  house  top  in  the  country,  might  not  spoil  for 
many  days  or  weeks.  In  such  an  experiment  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  article  to  the  windward  of  the  person,  for  obvious 
reasons.  In  a  warm  time  during  winter  success  would  bo  much 
more  certain.  Two  years  ago  I  found  that  milk  taken  direct  from 
a  cow  in  a  heated  glass  fruit  jar,  with  the  simple  precaution  of 
previously  washing  the  udder  and  adjacent  parts,  and  closing  the 
]ar  as  soon  as  possible,  often  kept  sweet  and  fresh  many  times  as 
long  as  that  left  open  in  a  clean  milk  room.  ' 

I  now  proceed  to  rehearse  the  results  of  some  more  careful  and 
conclusive  experiments,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  fully  substan- 
tiate what  has  been  said  about  fermentation  and  putrefaction  being 
due  to  living  organisms  instead  of  to  the  air  or  any  quality  of  the 
experimental  material. 
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Figure  1  represents  a  lit- 
tle glass  flask  invented  by 
Pasteur,  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  pure 
cultures  of  certain  kinds  of 
these  minute  organisms. 
The  drawing  was  made  from 
one  of  several  in  actual  use 
by  the  writer,  made  at  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Industrial  University.  It 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of 
a  little  bowl  of  a  capacity 
of  about  one  fluid  ounce, 
and  from  this  arise  two 
tubes,  one  of  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  short  piece 
of  rubber  pipe  containing 
a  glass  stopper;  the  other 
long  drawn  out  and  bent 
downward,  the  descending 
portion  being  very  fine, 
with  an  internal  continuous 
cavity  about  the  diameter 
of  a  medium-sized  horse 
hair.    The  end  is  left  open. 

For  our  purpose  we  may  take  any  fermentable  or  putrefactive 
infusion,  as  of  hay  or  chicken  broth,  filter  to  remove  the  solid  par- 
ticles, that  we  may  better  observe  what  does  or  does  not  take  place, 
and  fill  the  bowl  of  the  flask  through  the  stoppered  tube.  We  now 
hold  the  flask  over  a  flame  until  the  fluid  boils  and  the  steam 
passes  out  of  the  larger  tube,  which  we  close,  having  previously 
passed  the  stopper  through  the  flame.  The  steam  is  permitted  to 
rush  out  of  the  fine  tube  for  a  little  time  after  which  we  hold  the 
fine  open  end  in  or  just  above  the  flame  until  the  steam  within  the 
flask  is  condensed  by  cooling,  and  the  inrush  of  air  ceases.  We 
have  now  only  to  set  the  flask  aside  and  watch  results.  If  any 
change  takes  place,  as  a  scum  forming  on  the  surface,  a  mouldy 
growth  on  the  glass,  or  a  sediment  settling  on  the  bottom,  it  can 
readily  be  observed;  if  not,  we  may  see  that  the  clear  liquid 
continues  limpid  and  pure. 

Let  us  examine  closely  the  conditions,  supposing  the  temperature 
to  be  that  of  warm  summer  weather.  We  use  a  fluid  which,  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  or  enclosed  in  a  bottle  without  subsequent  heat- 
ing, would  rapidly  ferment  or  putrefy,  becoming  turbid  and  milky, 
and  with,  if  soup,  a  slimy  scum  forming  on  the  surface,  and  withal 
an  odor  so  characteristic  that  we  shall  know  well  enough  what  it 
means.  By  boiling  in  the  flask,  any  living  organisms  in  the  liquid, 
or  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  are  killed ;  and  by  holding 
the  minute  opening  in  the  flame— taking  care  that  the  glass  is  not 
melted— until  after  the  condensation  of  the  steam  by  cooling,  there 
is  afterward  no  strong  inrush  of  air  through  the  open  tube.  Now 
all   living  things,   no   matter  how   large  or  how  small,    have  solid 
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parts,  and  are  really  heavier  than  the  air,  so  that  howsoever  minafe, 
they  can  not  float  in  the  latter,  except  as  swept  along  by  currents; 
hence,  tho\agh  by  every  alteration  in  temperature,  without  or  within, 
there  will  be  slow  interchange  of  air,  the  minute  solid  particles  of 
the  external  atmosphere  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  up  the  fine 
tube  and  over  into  the  liquid,  which  is  therefore  exposed  to  pure 
germless  air.  I  have  now  such  a  flask  filled  nearly  two  years  ago 
with  filtered  chicken  broth,  which  is  as  clear  ana  sweet  as  when 
first  made,  and  this  has  been  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the  laboratory 
where  the  temperature  has  been  very  favorable  to  putrefactive 
changes,  and  where,  from  the  use  of  the  room,  the  air  is  unusually 
laden  with  organic  dust. 

On  the  same  shelf  are  other  flasks  of  similar  kind,  some  of  which 
after  keeping  for  some  months  in  the  condition  of  the  one  described, 
have  been  unstoppered  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  closed-  again 
with  sure  petref action  as  the  result.  Sometimes  simply  shakmg  is 
sufficient  to  start  this  process,  showing  well  enough  the  preserva- 
tion was  not  due  to  any  want  of  susceptibility  of  the  liquid  to  such 
change.  If,  however,  we  take  the  precaution  to  hold  the  larger  tube 
over  a  flame,  we  may  open  and  close  it  without  such  results,  and 
in  this  way  we  may  from  time  tp  time  microscopically  examine  the 
liquid  by  taking  a  drop  upon  a  previously  heated  glass  rod.  While 
the  liquid  remains  limped  and  sweet,  no  organisms  are  found,  but 
they  always  swarm  in  profusion  when  visible  changes  take  place. 

A  successful  experiment  of  this  kind  seems  to  prove  two  things: 
1st,  that  the  potential  factor  in  fermentation  resides  neither  in  the 
substance  itself  nor  in  the 'pure  air;  2d,  that  organisms  do  not 
spontaneously  develop  from  germless  material. 
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Tyndale,  of  England,  has  taught  us  another  mode  of  experiment- 
ing to  gain  answers  to  the  same  questions.    He  constructs  a  wooden 

box  with  a  back  door,  glass  front 
and  side  windows,  and  through  the 
bottom  several  test  tubes  pass,  air 
tight.  Through  a  hole  in  the  top, 
fitted  with  a  sheet  of  India  rubber 
and  a  stuffing  box  of  cotton  wool 
wetted  with  glycerine,  a  long  glass 
rod  with  a  funnel  above  may  be  thrust 
to  fill  the  test  tubes,  and  two  sinu- 
ously bent  g:lass  tubes  pierce  the  top 
for  the  admission  of  air  without  dust, 
as  explained  in  the  account  just  given 
of  Pasteur's  flask.  The  interior  is 
moistened  with  glycerine,  and  the  box 
closed. 

By  passing  a  beam  of  sun  or  bril-' 
liant  artificial  light  through  the  win- 
dows  it   can   be  readily  ascertained 
when  the  floating  matter  has  settled 
and   the    air   is    pure,    after   which 
the  test  tubes  are  filled  with  putres- 
cible    liquid,    which    is    now    boiled 
by  heat   applied  externally.    We  no- 
|tice  that  the  boiled  infusion  is  freely 
i  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  box  as  well 
as  to   the  outer   atmosphere  through 
t  I  the  bent  tubes,    and   that   the  only 

\  I  precaution  taken  is  to  allow  time  for 

f    ^0»>^  iL^  all  minute  solid  particles  to  settle  in 

Vl^^  Lr^  the  still  air  of  the  chamber,  to  whose 

moistened  surfaces  they  adhere.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  been  made  in 
this  way  by  Professor  Tyndale,  with  the  most  satisfactory  and  positive 
results,  with  very  many  kinds  of  putrescible  substa,nces,  as  natural 
animal  liquids,  infusions  of  flesh,  the  viscera  of  animals,  of  fish  and 
of  vegetables.  The  perfectly  sweet  and  limpid  filtered  infusions 
remained  in  this  condition  for  months,  while  outside  of  the  moteless 
box  in  the  same  room,  they  became  putrid  and  offensive  in  some 
hours.  It  was  sufficient  at  any  time  to  open  the  back  door  of  a 
box.  if  but  for  a  momont,  to  secure  these  latter  results  in  the 
experimental  test  tubes.  In  the  clear  unchanged  liquid  living 
organisms  were  never  found;  in  the  ill-scented  turbid  ones,  these 
always  existed  in  countless  numbers.  What  can  be  more  instructive. 
What  better  demonstration  could  we  wish  of  the  non-occurrence 
under  usual  circumstances  of  spontaneous  generation  of  living 
organisms,  or  of  the  stability,  without  these,  of  organic  substances  ? 

2.     Diseases  of  Plants  and  Animals. 

From  the  earliest  times  many  of  the  diseases  of  man  and  of  the 
domesticated  animals  have  been  known  to  be  contagious,  i.  e.,  cap- 
able of  being  transmitted  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  subject, 
while  some  that  are  now  known  to  be  propagated  in  this  way  were 
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looked  upon  as  peculiar  visitations  of  Providence  for  supposed  sin — 
the  fact  of  the  contagion  not  having  been  observed.  There  have 
also  been  from  earliest  history  i;nany  speculations  as  well  as  careful 
studies,  upon  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  or  contaminating  principle, 
and  physicians  ever  since  their  art  has  been  practiced,  have  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  remedies  by  experiment.  Among  the  diseases  of 
the^  human  skm  that  is  happily  much  less  prevalent  now  than  for- 
merly, the  itch  was  the  subject  of  extended  and  warm  controversy 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  among  Arabian,  Italian, 
French  and  German  physicians  and  scientists.  Some  held  that  want 
of  personal  cleanliness  was  the  sole  cause,  and  that  the  disease 
might  spontaneously  appear  at  any  time  and  place,  given  only  the 

f)roper  conditions.  Others  found  a  minute  living,  crawling,  egg- 
aying  inhabitant  of  the  diseased  skin,  and  attributed  the  ill-effects 
directly  to  its  work.  Then  came  learned  disputes  as  to  whether  this 
living  thing  did  or  did  not  originate  from  the  filth,  and  whether  it 
came  as  a  consequence  simply,  or  was  verily  the  exciting  cause  of 
the  disgusting  malady.  The  literature  upon  the  subject  is  very  fuU, 
and  if  in  those  days  they  had  pfossessed  an  aptitude  for  putting 
things  in  type,  it  would  have  required  a  library  of  books  to  contain 
the  discussions. 

Practicing  the  experimental  method,  some  investigators  at  last  put 
the  living  creature  separated  from  the  debris  of  the  diseased  skin,  on 
their  own  bodies,  and  watching  its  operations  established  its  true 
parasitic  nature. 

The  agent,  a  mite,  popularly  called  an  insect,  is  propagated  only 
from  eggs  laid  by  parent  individuals,  and  thus  maintains  its  spe- 
cific identitv.  Its  life  history  having  been  satisfactorily  made  out 
and  its  mode  of  operation  fully  made  known,  it  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute ;  but  the  history  of  the  controversy  is  a  valuable  one 
in  our  present  studies.  Knowing  the  facts,  we  now  smile  at  the 
absurdities  of  the  opinions  held,  and  the  foolishness  of  the  supposed 
proofs  upon  which  these  opinions  were  founded;  yet  these  were  not 
cruder  nor  farther  from  the  truth  than  are  many  of  the  specula- 
tions and  incredulities  of  our  times  concerning  "disease  germs.*' 

While  an  illustration  of  this  kind  can  not  be  taken  as  evidence  in 
the  case  of  Bacteria,  the  same  questions  are  now  asked  about,  and 
the  same  objections  made  agamst,  these  latter  organisms  as  the 
catLse  of  disease;  yet  careful  investigators  are  to-day  as  able  to 
handle  Bacteria,  to  see  their  shape,  observe  their  manner  of  increase, 
ascertain  their  proper  food  material  and  find  out  the  substances 
inimical  to  their  lives  as  were  Abenzoar  and  Bonomo  in  their  time 
to  similarly  study  the  itch  mite, — thanks  to  the  improvement  of  the 
microscope  more  than  anything  else,  except  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  experimental  and  inductive  method  of  study. 

J!he  fact  is,  those  competent  to  judge  now  agree  in  holding  that 
some  severe  contagious  diseases  of  man  and  animals  are  directly 
due  to  Bacterid,  while  many  scientific  investigators,  whose  abilities  can 
not  be  questioned,  and  who  have  abundant  facilities  and  opportunities 
to  learn  and  to  know,  claim  that  all  diseases  readily  communicable 
from  the  infected  to  the  healthy  have  their  origin  in  the  activities 
of  these  living  organisms,  and  this  opinion  is  certainly  growing  into 
wide  if  not  universal  acceptance.    Other  diseases,  as  fever  and  ague. 
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not  understood  to  be  infectious  or  contagious,  are  also  believed  to 
be  due  to  certain  kinds  of  the  same  things. 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  interest  and  highest  importance  attributed 
to  these  wonderful  but  excessively  minute  denizens  of  the,  to  com- 
mon eyes,  invisible  world;  and  herein,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
rests  the  hope  of  attaining  a  scientific  basis  for  medical  practice,  as 
well  as  a  rational  adoption  of  preventive  measures  against  the 
ravages  of  disease.  It  will  not  do  for  the  hobbyist  to  assume  that 
all  tne  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  can  be  traced  to  the  corrupting 
work  of  ''disease  germs."  for,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  these 
minute  things  have  no  life  functions  which  strictly  separate  them 
from  other  plants  and  animals.  Their  physiology  is  our  physiology ; 
they  assimilate  food  material  as  we  do,  and,  by  virtue  of  tms  power, 
live  as  we  live.  The  delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
higher  animal  bodies  may  be  put  out  of  order  in  many  ways,  and 
by  want  of  nature's  harmony  the  normal,  vital  forces  themselves 
may  be  the  agents  of  disease. 

But  while  there  is  no  toleration  for  the  hobbyist,  those  who  have 
not  investigated  and  cannot  investigate  for  themselves  should  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  testimony  of  capable  specialists,  when  the 
latter  find  reason  to  assert  that  such  and  such  a  disease  is  due  to 
the  microscopic  mischief  makers  Bacteria.  Their  minuteness  no 
longer  prevents  the  demonstration  of  their  presence,  the  tracing  of 
their  development,  the  detection  of  the  actual  effects  and  the  experi- 
mental testing  of  results.  There  is  now  in  certain  cases  just  as 
good  evidence  that  Bacteria  cause  disease  as  there  is  that  hawks 
destroy  chickens,  and  the  evidence  is  as  inductively  rigid  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  Even  without  microscopic  examination,  there 
is  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  contagious  principle,  whatever  it 
is,  grows.  Any  chemical  poison  decreases  in  virulence  by  diffusion 
in  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  and  soon  loses  its  effectiveness;  but  it 
is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  poisons  of  which  we  write  that 
a  minute  quantity  soon  infects  the  whole  system  of  a  large  animal, 
and  then   the  smallest  drop  of  fluids  from  its  body  is   sufficient  to 

five  origin  to  the  disease  in  another  animal,  and  so  on  perpetually, 
ncrease  has.  taken  i)lace ;  there  must  have  been  growth ;  only  living 
things  grow;  the  microscope  aids  us  to  see  what  this  living  thing 
is;  why  should  we  doubt? 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  proposed  a  theory  of  disease 
germs,  in  which  theory  growth  was  accounted  for  by  assuming  that 
degraded,  yet  not  dead  parts  of  the  animal  body  itself  constituted 
the  true  contagion,  and  that  every  such  living  but  degraded  portion 
has  the  power  in  some  way  of  over-mastering  the  hesuthy — a  specu- 
lation which,  though  brilliantly  conceived  and  sustained  at  the  time, 
has  not  been  definitely  supported  by  later  investigations,  nor  held 
with  assurance  by  any  other  authority,  known  to  the  writer ;  though, 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  process  is  neither  inconceivable 
nor  a  priori  impossible,  perhaps  not  even  improbable.  The  only 
question  is,  "Do  facts  prove  it."  There  are  indeed  some  experi- 
mental facts  which  seem  to  favor  the  idea,  viz.,  the  transmissibility 
of  inflammation  produced  by  chemical  or  physical  means  upon  inocula- 
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tion  with  the  exuding  serum.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  even 
in  this  there  is  the  possibility  of  independent  organisms  being  the 
real  virus. 

The  first  septic  disease  well  worked  out  was  that  of  pebrine,  an 
infectioas  malady  of  silk-worms  in  France.  In  1853  the  production 
of  cocoons  was  57,000,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  had  doubled 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  with-  every  prospect  of  continued 
increase;  but  during  the  next  twelve  years,  owmg  to  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  mentioned,  the  production  fell  to  9,000,000  pounds — a  loss 
in  1865  alone  of  $20,000,000.  During  those  twelve  years  of  national 
disaster,  the  disease  had  been  sedulously  studied  by  all  the  scientific 
and  professional  skill  of  the  times,  so  far  as  the  light  of  pathological 
knowledge  then  attained  permitted,  without  practically  benencial 
results.  In  this  state  of  things  Pasteur  was  besought  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture  to  undertake  the  investigation,  though  this 
scientist  had  no  special  qualification  for  the  work,  except  his  natural 
talents  and  his  acquirements  through  studies  on  the  origin  and 
effects  of  the  micro-organisms  in  fermentations  and  putrefaction. 
Great  numbers  of  minute  corpuscles  had  been  known  during  some 
years  in  the  bodily  tissues  of  the  diseased  caterpillars,  but  no  one 
attached  any  importance  to  them.  Pasteur  at  once  turned  his 
attention  to  these  microscopic  bodies,  proved  them  to  be  living 
organisms,  studied  their  propagation  and  mode  of  development, 
became  able  to  distinguish  infected  from  healthy  eggs,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1865  communicated  his  results  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science.  His  labors  met  with  inattention  or  derision,  so  novel  were 
they,  and  contrary  to  the  learning  of  the  time.  To  convince  the 
skeptical  and  arouse  the  heedless,  h^  selected  fourteen  lots  of  eggs 
in  1866,  and  wrote  out  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  moths  hatched 
from  them  in  1867.  These  predictions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  officer  in  a  sealed  envelope,  were  exactlv  fulfilled  in  twelve  of 
the  fourteen  cases,  and  produced  the  expected  effect.  His  instruc- 
tions were  obeyed  and  France  rapidly  regained  her  great  silk  industry 
— one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  practical  science  in  our  triumphant 
century,  and  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  research 
in  preventive  and  curative  medicine. 

Guided  and  profiting  by  Pasteur's  former  studies.  Lister,  then  of 
Edinburgh,  since  of  Lonaon,  began  in  1865  to  perfect  a  system  of 
anti-septic  surgery,  which,  as  introduced  by  himself  and  others,  has 
been  the  means  of  inestimable  progress  in  this  difficult  art,  saving 
life  and  limb,  as  well  as  untold  suffering  to  mankind.  Unfortu- 
nately, either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  information  or  from 
E lacing  too  much  stress  on  certain  details,  doubts  are  entertained 
y  some  fair-minded  professional  surgeons  as  to  the  correctness  of 
tne  theory,  though  not  upon  the  real  progress  that  has  been  made. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  sucn  doubts  will  rapidly  pass 
away,  and  the  still  further  profit  will  be  secured  in  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  to  veterinary 
surgeons  that  animals  may  be  castrated  by  a  sub-cutaneous  rupture 
of  the  spermatic  cords,  followed  by  the  death  and  absorption  (k  the 
testicles,  without  mischief  to  the  animal,  provided  the  epidermis 
remains  unbroken;  but  this  provision  is  imperative.  Gangrene  is 
sure  to  follow  if  the  exterior  is  punctured.     Flesh  bruises  on  our 
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own  bodies  do  not  sappurate  under  similar  conditions,  and  wounds 
made  with  a  truly  clean  instrument  heal  by  ''first  intention,'*  if 
immediately  closed  and  bandaged  in  such  manner  that  living  organ- 
isms are  excluded.  This  result  is  more  certainly  assured  by  the 
proper  application  of  an  antiseptic  dressing. 

The  etiology  of  no  infectious'  disease  is  now  so  well  understood 
As  that  known  as  ''splenic  fever,"  "anthrax,"  or  "charbon"  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  "malignant  pustule"  in  man.  It  is  said 
between  1867  and  1870,  over  56,000  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  and 
528  human  beings  perished  from  this  alone  in  a  single  district  of 
Eussia,  while  the  annual  loss  in  Prance  has  been  millions  of  francs. 
This  is  now  practically  subdued  by  prevention  of  infection  and  by 
vaccination,  the  history  of  which  reads  like  a  romance,  and  the 
contribution  thus  made  to  medical  practice  opens  up  boundless 
visions  of  future  welfare  to  man.  Jennerien  vaccination  against 
(for?)  small  pox  was  the  result  of  an  acute  but  fortunate  observa- 
tion, one  almost  might  say  a  lucky  coincident;  but  Pastorian  vac- 
cination, as  we  may  properly  term  it,  is  the  outcome  of  methodical 
and  precise  scientific  research,  gaining  step  by  step  and  reaching 
new  facts  by  logical  induction  from  the  known.  To  this  progress 
there  have  been  many  contributors,  but  among  them  it  is  not 
unjust  to  mention  Koch,  of  Germany,  and  Pasteur,  of  France;  the 
former  for  his  splendid  studies  on  the  cause,  the  latter  for  the 
introduction  of  a  remedy  now  adopted  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
least  in  France  and  Austria. 

The  terrible  disease  is  thoroughly  known  to  be  due  to  the  inim- 
ical activities  of  specific  organism,  BaciUus  anthracis,  described  in 
another  part  of  this  paper.  Within  the  last  few  years  certain 
researches  have  been  published  which  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  this 
was  a  physiologically  varied  form  of  a  species  of  the  same  genus  com- 
mon in  infusions  of  vegetable  substances,  as  of  hay :  but  very  recent 
investigations  make  any  such  transformations  questionable.  Pasteur's 
vaccination  material  is  obtained  by  prolonged  cultivation  of  the 
deadly  BaciMua  in  a  decoction  of  animal  flesh  kept  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, in  which  the  organism  multiplies  rapidly,  but  progres- 
sively loses  its  virulence.  At  the  proper  stage,  the  liquid  swarming 
with  this  particular  microphyte  is  used  for  the  inoculation  of  ani- 
mals which  scarcely,  or  do  not  at  all,  sulBfer  in  consequence,  but 
are  thereby  protected  from  the  virulence  of  the  dreaded  parasite,  in 
its  usual  condition  bringing  almost  certain  death  within  twenty-four 
to  thirty  hours. 

As  an  experimental  illustration  Pasteur,  and  his  co-workers  made 
a  public  test,  at  the  request  of  a  provincial  agricultural  society  and 
before  a  large  assembly  of  interested  persons  and  experts.  Fifty 
sheep  were  taken  from  a  flock  and  from  these  twenty-five  were  ear- 
marked and  vaccinated,  May  8,  1881.  This  was  repeated  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  meantime  the  fifty  sheep  were 
kept  together  in  the  same  flock,  under  the  same  conditions  and 
influences.  May  31st  the  whole  fifty  were  inoculated  with  strong 
virus,  and  the  sheep  again  turned  loose  together.  Pasteur's  pre- 
dictions, as  to  the  result,  were  fully  verified  the  following  day; 
twenty-three  unvaccinated  sheep  being  dead  at  2  o'clock,  and  the 
—34 
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two  others  during  the  afternoon,  while  the  twenty-iive  vaccinated 
animals  remained  in  perfect  health,  save  that  one  purposely  receiv- 
ing an  extra  dose  of  the  strong  virus  was  sick  for  a  few  hoars,  then 
recovered. 

Such  satisfactory  experiments  having  been  often  made,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  domesticated  animals  have  been  vaccinated  dar- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1882  with  material  furnished  by  the 
renowned  investigator,  and  again  the  financial  interests  of  France 
owes  her  illustrous  son  and  science  a  splendid  recompense  of  reward. 

Nor  is  the  end  reached  here.  The  successful  study  of  this  dis- 
ease and  the  production  of  a  safe  vaccination  virus  will  no  doubt 
lead  to.  similar  results  for  other  diseases,  and  not  improbably  will 
furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  that  already  practiced  upon  human 
beings  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  The  fact  is,  a  study  of  the 
disease  of  fowls,  conmionly  called  cholera,  helped  in  .working  out 
that  of  splenic  fever,  and  especially  led  the  way  to  the  preparation 
of  the  vaccination  material  as  now.  used.  This  disease  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  is  really  of  like  nature, 
but  want  of  space  precludes  further  notice  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it^is  readily  transmissible,  either  through  external  punctures 
or  wounds,  or  by.  taking  the  parasite  with  the  food.  This  fact 
alone  should  soon  lea-d  to  measures  for  its  extermination.  In  our 
own  country,  among  other  studies  of  this  kind,  much  has  been 
learned  about  yellow  fever,  undoubtedly  due  to  a  specific  organism 
not  yet  satisf6.ctorily  determined;  about  diphtheria,  in  which  the 
minute  but  dangerous  enemy  has  been  well  recognized  and  carefully 
studied,  about  several  forms  of  SQptisemia  or  blood  poisoning,  and 
especially  about  a  prevailing  disease  of  swine  ordinarily  known  as 
**hog  cholera."  Though  **a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country,"  let  us  hastily  review  the  facts  ascertained  by 
Drs.  Detmers  and  Law  in  regard  to  this  last  named  malady. 

Hogs  were  entirely  exempt  m  the  United  States  from  the  disease 
until  within  quite  recent  times,  and,  though  the  original  infection 
and  the  spreading  from  the  first  locality  was  not  observed,  many 
facts  are  known  concerning  its  introduction  in  given  areas  and  its 
subsequent  mischief  where  swine  kept  under  the  same  conditions 
were  robust  and  healthy  before.  Numerous  speculations  were  made 
and  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  plague.  By  some  it  was 
attributed  to  the  diet  (too  exclusively  com);  by  others,  to  tilth  and 
unhygienic  surroundings,  and  by  others  again  to  degeneration  from, 
improper  breeding,  etc. 

The  gentlemen  named  above,  with  others,  were  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  disease,  and  provided 
with  the  requisite  means  and  apparatus.  Working  separately,  they 
satisfactorily  proved  the  infectious  character  of  the  devastating  mal- 
ady. A  fraction  of  a  drop  of  the  fluids  from  a  diseased  animal, 
placed  beneath  the  skin  of  one  in  health  by  an  inoculating  needle, 
produced  in  a  few  days  the  characteristic  affection,  as  did  the  dis- 
eased parts  given  in  the  food.  They  found  by  hundreds  of  post- 
mortem examinations  the  lesions  produced,  and  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  injuries.  They  also  found  constantly  present  a  spe- 
cific organism,  and  thoroughly  studied  its  morphological  and  physi- 
ological characteristics.    They  cultivated  it  outside  the  living  body 
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in  harmless  fluids    and    by   further   inoculations    and  examinations 

$  roved  its  direct  agency  in  the  production  of  the  observed  results, 
'hey  showed  how  this  organism  was  liable  to  be  transported  by 
infested  animals,  sometimes  other  than  hogs,  by  water  currents, 
andj  under  certain  limitations,. through  the  air;  they  found  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  naturally  destroyed,  and  how  preserved, 
and  they  succeeded  in  showing  what  preventive  measures  could  be 
used  through  general  management,  medicinal  treatment  and  vaccin- 
ation. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  many  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  can  personaUy  vouch  for  the  most  of  the  above  results, 
making,  for  myself,  conviction  irresistible  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disease  was  none  other  than  the  living  organism  always 
found  in  the  b^ood  and  excretions  of  the  diseased  ammals. 

Whether  through  the  information  thus  derived  or  from  other 
causes,  the  loss  from  this  dreaded  scourge  has  been  conspicuously 
less  during  the  last  few  years.  Certain  it  is^  men  are  on  the  alert 
to  prevent,  through  intelligent  endeavors,  the  infection  of  herds,  even 
though  they  do  not  in  words  admit  the  truthfulness  of  the  **germ 
theory.'* 

The  investigations  of  the  author  on  "blight"  of  the  pear  tree  and 
other  plants—the  only  facts  yet  made  public  of  injuries  to  living 
vegetation  by  Bacferia— have  a  scientific  interest  in  consequence  of 
the  readiness  with  which  studies  may  be  made.  It  is  not  possible 
to  cut  pieces  from  the  flesh  of  live  animals  and  examine  them  under 
the  microscope  in  their  living  -  state;  ,  but  this  can  be  done  with 
plants.  In  the  latter  there  are  no  sympathetic  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, by  which  a  healthy  part  suffers  m  consequence  of  injury  to 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  neither  are  there  facilities  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  microscopic  parasites  through  the  structure  as  there  is 
in  the  blood  currents  of  animals.  We  often  say  the  sap  "circu- 
lates;" but  no  such  thing  really  takes  place.  All  the  movements 
of  fluids  in  plants  are  processes  of  imbibition,  or  soaking  through 
the  cell-walls,  never  in  streams  in  tubular  vessels.  Hence  disease 
infection  is  local,  and  the  effects  are  comparatively  very  easy  to 
make  out. 

In  animals  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  injury  comes 
from  the  destructive  action  of  Bacteria,  or  from  their  mechanical 
obstructions,  or  the  poisons  they  give  rise  to,  etc.  In  the  pear  tree 
such  queries  are  quickly  answered,  and  one  soon  sees  that  death 
comes  from  the  fermentation  of  the  cell  contents.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  much  can  in  this  way  be  learned  to  help  in  the  study 
of  similar  maladies  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals. 

The  studies  on  blight  have  also  a  practical  interest  in  the  well 
proved  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is*  slow,  instead  of  the 
rapidly  spreading  plague  formerlv  thought.  Careful  examination, 
once  or  twice  a  month,  will  usually  suffice  for  the  efficient  excision 
of  all  infected  parts,  and  this,  if  properly  done,  is  perfect  protection 
to  the  tree.  The  wounds  must  be  quickly  covered  with  paint  or 
other  dressing. 

The  attested  fact  that  the  poisonous  principle  of  certain  plants, 
as  of  poison  ivy  or  oak  (Ehus),  is  a  living  organism  (Proceedings 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1882)  instead 
of  a  volatile  chemical  compound  as  heretofore  supposed,  is  also  a 
fruitful  beginning  in   the  study  of   the  origin  of  infectious  diseases. 
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Of  a  similar  nature,  is  the  ascertained  fact  that  a  micro-organism 
found  in  the  saliva  of  healthy  human  beings,  causes  death  when 
inoculated  into  a  healthy  rabbit,  (Sternberg,  National  Board  of 
Health,  1880.) 

Such  facts  oflfer  no  contradiction  to  the  disease-producing  agency 
of  the  observed  living  organisms,  but  only  show  that  they  may  be 
harmless  to  one  host  and  deadly  to  another,  at  least  when  first 
introduced.  Many  facts  go  to  show  that  the  physiological  system 
may  become  inured  to  these  poisons  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  chem- 
ical nature.  As  a  man  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  deadly 
doses  of  opium  and  arsenic,  so  in  like  manner  he  may  resist  after 
a  time  the  pernicious  effects  of  Bacter'uiy  thouf^h  the  latter  continue 
to  live  and  multiply  in  certain  parts  of  his  body.  This  probably 
explains  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  effects  of  "Texas  cattle  fever." 

What  inscrutable  mystery  has  been  connected  with  that  terrible 
scourge  to  human  beings,  leprosy!  How  it  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  and  doomed  the  unfortunate  to  helpless  and  hopeless 
misery,  making  them  loathsome  though  pitiable  objects ;  life  a  weari- 
some burden  to  themselves,  and  their  very  being  a  menace  to  their 
friends!  But  the  puzzle  is  solved.  Through  the  microscope  the 
cause  is  a  visible,  self-perpetuating,  parasitic  plant,  growing,  propa- 
ting,  destroying,  yet  subject  to  the  same  general  surrounding  condi- 
tions as  other  life-possessing  things.  Its  terror  is  half  gone,  from 
being  known,  and  scientific  medical  treatment  will  banish  the  other 
half.  Though  by  no  means  \a  disease  of  the  ancient  times  alone,  its 
uninterrupted  career  need  no  longer  darken  the  lives  of  innocent 
sufferers,  superstitiously  supposed  to  be  under  the  curse  of  God's 
anger. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  resume  of  what  is  known  of  the  dis- 
ease-producing effects  of  Bacteria,  but  only  illustrations  of  this 
knowledge,  mention  is  here  made  of  but  one  more  case — the  most 
dreaded  and  destructive  of  all  the  ills  of  the  human  body— con- 
sumption (tuberculosis).  Since  1865  this  has  been  positively  known 
to  be  transmissible  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy,  though  not 
formerly  so  recognized.  Up  to  the  present  year  able  investigators 
have  sought  in  vain  for  the  parasitic  organism  which  all  analogical 
facts  strongly  indicated  must  be  the  cause  of  the  terrible  disease. 
But  skill  and  patient  research  have  at  last  triumphed.  By  certain 
proceBses  of  staining,  the  first  of  which  rewarded  the  labors  of  Dr. 
jRobert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  the  destroyer  has  been  detected,  and  has 
now  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  expectant  eyes.  It  inhabits  diseased 
parts  of  the  body,  which  may  be  in  almost  any  organ  as  well  as 
the  lungs ;  it  lives,  and  grows,  and  reproduces  slowly,  for  its  kind,  but 
surely  working  its  dreadful  results.  The  disease  is  common  to 
human  beings  and  the  domesticated  animals,  and  is  transmissible 
from  one  to  another  in  any  order.  With  such  knowledge,  and  the 
possibility  now  of  definite  and  sure-grounded  study,  the  misery  and 
suflteritig  heretofore  so  calamitously  common,  must  soon  be  benefi- 
cently controlled,  and  the  world  made  brighter  and  happier  to 
unnumbered  thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  We  cannot  anticipate  the 
results  in  regard  to  cure,  but  may  comprehend  means  of  preven- 
tion. There  need  be  no  more  discussion  about  hereditary  taint, 
except  as  indirect  conditions. 
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3.    Benefits. 

The  foregoing  might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  Bacteria  were 
injurious  and  only  injurious  in  their  effects;  but  a  little  thought 
will  soon  convince  us  that  this  is  far  from  the  ^ruth.  They  are 
primarily  the  agents  of  decay,  yet  in  this  very  sense  untold  good 
comes  from  their  activities.  It  is  indeed  no  more  startling  than 
true  to  say  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  organic  world  is  a 
indebted  to  them  for  its  existence;  without  them  man  could^nofc 
live  upon  the  earth.  The  processes  of  nature  run  in  a  circle,  the 
possibility  and  perfection  or  which  depend  upon  the  proper  filling 
of  every  part.  Green  plants,  the  architects  of  the  world,  build  solid 
structures  out  of  gaseous  and  liquid  materials,  but  must  have  these 
materials  furnished.  They  create  nothing.  The  supply  being  limited, 
this  would  soon  be  exhausted  were  there  not  some  provision  to  pre- 
vent it.  We  have  seen  that  organic  materials,  though  dead,  have 
no  inherent  tendency  to  decompose;  kept  free  from  the  working  of 
living  things  they  endure  forever,  except  when  consumed  by  fire. 
How  different  the  world  would  be  without  putrefaction  and  aecom- 
position!  Eliminate  these  processes  now,  and  we  should  see  the 
fallen  trunks  of  trees  accumulating  in  the  forests  as  obstructions, 
instead  of  helping  to  form  a  rich  vegetable  mould  for  future  growths 
and  generations  of  forests;  the  mummied  bodies  of  animals  would 
remam  for  all  time,  like  the  grotesque  cadavers  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, teaching  history,  but  the  sad  one,  of  the  reign  of  death.  It 
is  well  known  that  fertile  soils  have  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  composition  a  certain  amount  of  partially  decomposed  vegetable 
mattep;  this  is,  in  truth,  the  special  characteristic  of  the  surface 
soil  as  distinguished  from  the  subsoil.  Our  field  and  garden  plants 
are  dependent  on  this  rich  upper  stratum,  and  our  valuable  ani- 
mals and  ourselves  are  dependent  on  the  plants.  Hence,  following 
the  circle  round,  we  reach  the  knowledge  of  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Bacteria  as  agents  of  decomposition. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  recently 
been  shown  to  depend  on  Bacteria.  Green  leaved  plants  require 
nitrogen  as  an  essential  part  of  their  food,  and  they  are  only  able 
to  make  use  of  this  when  in  the  shape  of  nitrates,  or  as  combined 
with  earthy  or  mineral  substances.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  collects  in  caves.  In  times  of  need,  it 
has  been  artificially  obtained  by  washing  earth  in  which  there 
existed  considerable  amounts  of  organic  matter  undergoing  decom- 
position, and  to  the  surprise  of  the  workmen  such  soil,  after  certain 
intervals  of  time,  may  be  washed  and  rewashed  without  apparent 
exhaustion.  So  it  came  to  be  understood  in  time  that  in  suitable 
caves  the  compound  actually  formed  where  it  was  found,  not  simply 
collected  there  through  the  percolation  of  water,  etc.  Upon  heating 
a  portion  of  such  nitro-coUecting  earth,  or  treating  it  with  chloro- 
form, this  peculiar  power  was  observed  to  be  lost;  and  by  further 
investigation  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  microscopic  living  organism 
is  the  real  agent  in  the  work.  Thinking,  no  douot,  in  part  of  this, 
a  well  known  scientist  has  announced  as  the  topic  of  a  paper  ''The 
soil  a  factor,  not  a  mine." 
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We  more  directly  make  use  of  Bacteria  in  many  ways.  The  fer- 
mentation in  which  alcohol  is  the  chief  product  is  commonly  due 
to  the  yeast  plants,  closely  allied  to  the  Bacteria ;  but  the  latter  are 
rarely  absent  from  brewers'  yeast  used  in  bread  making.  The 
so-called  "salt-rising"  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  work  of  Bacteria; 
they  make  for  us  vinegar  and  saur-kraut,  for  the  chemist  litmus, 
they  "rot"  flax,  they  "bleach"  linen  and  cotton  spread  out  on  the 
dewey  grass,  they  clean  bones  macerated  in  water  by  the  anato- 
mist, they  purify  the  waters  of  rivers,  cisterns  and  tanks,  causing 
it  in^  close  reservoirs  to  "work,"  after  which  it  is  sweet  and  bright. 
It  is  said  Bacteria  play  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  and  in  the  production  of  certain  perfumes  and  flavoring 
extracts.  They  are  found  in  germinating  seeds,  and  in  the  digestive 
organs  of  all  animals;  but  whether  of  real  necessity  in  these,  can 
not  now  be  confidently  stated.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  won- 
der-working little  busy  bodies  are  used  in  medicine  under  cover,  to 
the  physician  himself  as  well  as  his  patient,  of  some  other  name 
and  idea.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  epidemics  among  noxious  insects 
sometimes  occur  through  the  agency  of  Bacteria.  When  we  know 
them  better  we  may  be  certain  of  gaining  further  help  from  the 
willing  servants. 


PART  III.-CLASSIFICATION  OF  BACTERIA. 

No  one  pretends  to  have  made  out  a  complete  and  natural  classi- 
fication of  the  Sehizophytes  or  Bacteria.  Many  have  embodied  in  sys- 
tematic form  their  ideas  of  kinds  and  relationship  based  on  form, 
development,  motion,  physiological  effects,  etc.;  but  until  further 
knowledge  is  obtained,  all  sucn  classifications  are  preliminary  and 
more  or  less  artificial.  That,  however,  which  proves  of  most  use, 
and  which  seems  more  nearlynatural  than  any  other,  is  founded  on 
the  shape  of  the  cells  and  mode  of  union.  It  has  been  best  worked 
out  by  Ferdinand  Gohn,  as  follows: 

I.  — Spherobacteria, 

One  genus.  Micrococcus. 
II. — Microbacteria, 

One  genus.  Bacterium. 
III. — Desmobacteria, 

Four  genera.  Bacillus. 

(The  last  three  firenerB  are  LeptotHRIX, 

placed  here  for  comparl-  "RTr/^n-TriTTA 

son,  though  they  belong:  ^EGOIOTIA, 

to  the  Oscillatorla  Algrse.)  CrenOTHRIX, 

IV. — Spirobacteria, 

Three  genera,  Vibrio, 

Spirillum, 
Spirochete. 

Dr.  Luerssen  has  put  this  in  the  following  form,  in  which  the 
genera  are  conveniently  characterized.  Crenothrix  is  omitted;  this 
IS  described  as  having  long  filaments  with  distinct  articulations. 
The  cells  of  Micrococcus  are  often  linked  together  in  a  bead-like 
string. 
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I.    Cells  not  In  filament,  separating  immediately  after  division,  or  in  couples,  free  or 
united  into  colonies  fZooelfea)  by  a  eelatlnous  substance. 

A,  Cells  dividing  in  one  dlreotion  only. 

a.    Cells  ^lobular Micrococcus 

h.   Cells  elliptical  or  shortly  cylindrical Bacterium 

B.  Cells  dividing  regularly  in  three  directions,  thus  forming  cubical  families 
having  the  form  of  pockets  strung  crosswise,  and  consisting  of  4.  8.  16,  or 
more  cells Sarcina 


II.    Cells  united  into  cylindrical  filaments. 
-     fm  - 

,   in 

.-.y^n - , „ , 

c.    Filaments  thi'cK  and  long — '.....7. Beggiotia 


A.   Filaments  straight,  imperfectly  segmented. 

a.    Filaments  very  fine  and  short  forming  re 

6.   Filaments  very  Que  and  very  long Leptothrix 


a.   Filaments  very  fine  and  short  forming  rods Bacillus 


B.    Filaments  wavy  or  spiral. 

A.  Filaments  short  and  stiff. 

a.    Filaments  slightly  wavy,  often  forming  woolly  flocks Vibrio 

h.   Filaments  spiral.  stilT.  moving  only  forward  or  backward spirillum 

B.  Filaments  long,  flexible,  with  rapid    undulations,  spiral  through  their 

whole  length  and  endowed  with  great  mobility Spirocheete 

Bather  closely  following  Gohn  we  add  some  account  of  the  aenera. 

The  genus  Micrococcus  is  defined  as  follows:  Cells  colorless  or 
nearly  so,  globular  or  oval,  single  or  united  in  twos  or  forming 
filaments  of  many  articles,  or  grouped  in  gelatinous  masses,  without 
movement,  very  small,  often  less  than  one  twenty-five  thousandth 
of  an  inch. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  some  ot  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  younger  forms,  or  spores,  of  other  genera.  In  masses  some  are 
decidedly  colored,  red,  yellow,  green,  etc.,  and  when  examined  as 
usual  in  fluid,  they  quiver  and  oscillate ;  but  rarely  swim  in  a  straight 
or  wavy  line.  They  often  collect  in  masses  (ZoogUea)  and  sometimes 
form  a  thin  veil  on  the  surfaces  of  liquids.  They  cause  various 
fermentations,  but  not  putrefactions.  Certain  species  are  believed 
to  be  ''disease  germs,"  in  such  as  the  following  maladies:  Variola 
scarletina,  diphtheria,  septicaemia,  syphilis,  typhus,  pebrine,  swine 
plague. 

The  ^en\x&  Bacterium  is  described  thus:  Cells  elliptical  or  short 
cylindrical,  single  or  united  in  twos  rarely  in  fours,  never  in  extended 
chains,  but  sometimes  collected  in  masses,  (Zooglaa),  very  active 
especially  in  nutritious  fluid  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

The  Zooglaa  are  different  from  those  of  Micrococcus.  The  inter- 
cellular adhesive  substance  is  more  abundant,  leaving  the  organisms 
less  compact,  more  readily  separated  in  water.  The  motions  are  of 
every  kind,  rolling,  spinning,  turning  end  over  end,  swaying  as  if 
attached  at  one  end,  and  progressing  endwise,  often  rapidly.  There 
are  numerous  species,  producing  putrefactions  and  fermentations  of 
various  kinds,  and  diseases  of  plants ;  but  rarely  of  animal  disease. 
Bacterium  termo  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and  commonly  occur- 
ring of  living  things,  in  all  infusions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 
Another  species  is  common  enough  in  "blight"  of  pear,  apple,  and 
many  other  plants. 

The  genus  Bacillus  comprises  such  as  have  very  slender,  straight, 
rod-shaped  shells,  several  times  as  long  as  wide,  rigid  or  flexible, 
single  or  joined  end  to  end,  active  or  not,  reproduced  by  transverse 
division,  and  at  least  in  some  species  by  spores. 

This  genus  includes  several  species,  some  very  common  in  infu- 
sions, others  only  met  with  in  specific  diseases  of  animals.  The 
latter  are  usually  motionless,  the  others  glide  forward  and  backward 
like  the  switching  back  and  forth  of  a  train  of  cars,  bending  (when 
of  several  links)  more  or  less  at  the  joints.  Bacillus  anthracis 
causes  "anthrax,"   **splenic   fever,"  or   '*charbon"   of  animals,  and 
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is  the  organism  so  successfully  studied  by  Koch,  Pasteur,  and 
others.  Other  species  are  the  recently  discovered  organisms  of 
tuberculosis  (consumption)  and  leprosy.  Another  is  supposed  to  be 
the  active  agent  in  malaria, 

The  genus  Leptothrix  contains  those  in  which  the  very  slender 
cells  are  closely  connected  end  to  end  in  long  even  filaments. 

Several  species  have  been  described,  mostly  found  in  stagnant 
water.  Leptothrix  buccalis  occurs  almost  constantly  in  the  human 
mouth  and  intestinal  tube.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 

The  genus  Beggiotia  includes  species  whose  very  slender  cells  are 
closely  connected  into  filaments  imbedded  in  mucous  matter,  and 
contaming  shining  granules  of  crystalline  sulphur. 

There  are  but  few  species  inhabiting  especially  warm  sulphurous 
waters  in  which  they  disengage  the  strongly  scented  gas,  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  so  characteristic  of  these  warm  or  hot  springs. 

The  genus  Vibrio,  defined  by  Cohn  (not, as  used  by  Pasteur)  is 
as  follows :  Body  filiform,  more  or  less  distinctly  articulated,  always 
bent,  movement  serpentiform. 

The  special  characteristic  in  this  is  that  the  thread-Uke  cell  is 
never  straight;  there  may  be  a  single  cunne  in  the  middle,  or  two, 
three,  or  four  regular  but  long  or  open  spiral  turns.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  species  from  those  of  Spirillum; 
but  these  have  short  spirals.  In  their  forward  movement  they  also 
turn  upon  their  long  axis,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  snake- 
like progression.  The  movements  are  quite  rapid.  There  are  but 
few  species,  though  some  of  them  are  common  in  putrefying  infu- 
sions. Vibrio  rugida  is  frequently  found  in  the  human  mouth, 
especially  on  unclean  teeth. 

The  genus  Spirochete  embraces  species  having  long  slender  flexible 
filaments  many  times  spirally  and  closely  turned,  and  frequently 
bent  back  upon  themselves. 

Species  few,  in  infusions,  stagnant  water,  etc.  SpirochMe  ober- 
meiri  is  found  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  with  recurrent  or 
intermittent  fever. 

The  genus  SpiriUvm  is  characterized  by  rather  short,  thick  fila- 
ments turned  m  rigid  spirals. 

The  species  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  some  of  those  of 
Vibrio,  but  are  always  in  rigid  spirals  of  1^  to  5,  or  rarely  more 
turns.  Their  motions  are  usually  very  rapid,  cork-scriBW  fashion. 
They  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  fetid  infusions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Species  few.  SpiriUum  volutans  is  a  giant 
among  the  Bacteria,  many  times  larger  than  any  other  species  known. 

The  genus  Sarcina  is  characterized  as  follows:  Cells  globular, 
dividing  by  partitions  in  two  or  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  cell  wall  silicious. 

In  consequence  of  their  manner  of  division,  which  is  different 
from  all  other  Bacteria,  the  cells  are  often  found  in  rectangular 
groups  of  four,  sixteen,  etc.  The  silicious  substance  of  the  cell  wall 
is  not  found  in  any  other  Bacteria-,  in  this  Sarcina  approaches  the 
Diatoms.  The  species  are  few.  Sarcina  ventricli  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  man,  but  does  not  seem  to 
be  characteristic  of  any  special  disease. 
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PLATE    I. 


FBOM     MICB08C0PICAX  JOUBNAX. 


Fig.  1.— Micrococcus  prodigiopiis  (Monas  prodigriosa,  Etir.)  Spherical  bacteria  of  the  red 
pifirment,  afirfrrefirated  in  pairs  and  in  fours,  the  other  pigment  bacteria  are  not  distin- 
guishable with  the  microscope  from  this  one. 

Fig.  2.— Micrococcus  yaccineo.  Spherical  bacteria,  from  pock-lymph  in  a  state  of  growth 
aggregated  in  short  four  to  eight- jointed  straight  or  bent  chains,  and  forming  also  irreg- 
ular cell-masses. 

Fig.  3.— ZooglsBa-form  of  micrococcus,  pellicles  or  mucous  strata  characterized  by 
granule-like  closely  set  spherules. 
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FlfiT.  4.— Bosary  chain  (Torula  form)  of  Micrococcus  urese,  from  the  urine. 

Fifi:.  5.— Bosary  chain  and  yeast-like  cell-masses  from  tl^e  white  deposit  of  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  milk  which  had  become  sour. 

Fiff.  6.— Saccharomyces  glutinis  (Cryptococcus  fflutinis.  Fersen).  a  pullulatinir  yeast 
which  forms  beautiful  rose-colored  patches  on  cooked  potatoes. 

Fie.  7.— Sarcinaspec.  >*   from  the  blood  of  a  healthy  man.   *   *   from  the  surface  of  a 
hen^s  egg  grown  over  with  Micrococcus  Inteus,  forming  yellow  patches. 

Fig.  8.— Bacterium  termo.  free  motile  form. 

Fig.  9.— ZooglSBa— form  of  Bacterium  termo. 

Fig.  10.— Bacterium  pellicle,  formed  by  rod-shaped  bacteria  arranged  one  against  the 
other  in  a  linear  fashion,  from  the  surface  of  sour  beer. 

Fig.  11.— Bacterium  lineola.  free  motile  form. 

Fig.  12.— Zo6gl8ea-form  of  B.  lineola. 

Fig.  13.— Motile  filamentous  Bacteria,  with  a  spherical,  or  elliptical  highly  refringent 
"head."  perhaps  developed  from  gonidia. 

Fig.  14.— Bacillus  subtilis.  short  cylinders  and  longer,  very  flexible  motile  filaments, 
some  of  which  are  in  process  of  division. 

Fig.  15.— Bacillus  ulna,  single  segments  and  longer  threads,  some  breaking  up  into 
segments. 

Fig.  16.— Vibrio  rugula,  single  or  in  process  of  division. 

Fig.  17.— Vibrio  serpens,  longer  or  shorter  threads,  some  dividing  into  bits,  at  *   two 
threads  entwined. 

Fig.  18.— "Swarm"  of  V.  serpens,  the  threads  felted. 

Fig.  19.— Spirillum  tenue.  single  and  felted  into  "swarms." 

Fig.  20.— Spirillum  undula. 

Fig.  21.— Spirillum  volutans,   *   two  spirals  twisted  around  one  another. 

Fig.  22.— SpirochsBte  pllcatills. 

All  the  figures  were  drawn  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn  with  the  Immersion  lens  No.  ix,  of 
Hartnack  Ocular  m,  representing  a  magnifying  power  of  650  diameters. 
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SOME  lOm  TALK. 


By  N.  H.  PAAREN,  M    D.,  Chicago,  Advisory  Veterinarian,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Illinois. 


Every  practical  farmer  knows  that  no  good  crop  can  be  expected 
from  poor  or  inferior  seed,  nor  even  from  the  best  of  seed,  if  the 
same  be  sown  in  improperly  prepared  or  mismanaged  soil.  But  the 
old  adage  "For  as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap,"  holds  good  in  all 
transactions  of  the  farmer,  whether  they  relate  to  the  management 
and  tilling  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  management  and  keeping  of  the 
live  stock  in  his  possession.  In  the  following  lines  we  will  consider 
some  of  the  consequences  of  bad  management  of  an  important 
factor  in  the  working  power  of  the  farm,  namely,  the  horse.  This 
is  an  important  subject  for  the  farmer's  consideration,  for  he  fre- 
quently regards  many  of  the  losses  he  sustains  in  this  respect  as 
tne  consequence  of  natural  causes  over  which  there  is  no  control, 
and  which  no  knowledge  can  avert.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince persons  entertaining  such  fated  opinions,  that  a  large  number 
of  horses  annually  perish  from  a  neglect  of  the  conditions  required 
for  their  presersration  in  health  and  freedom  from  disease.  With 
respect  to  food,  we  shall  prove  that  many  dangerous  diseases  arise 
from  improper  regulations  of  diet, — as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  times  at  which  it  should  be  given, — the  rules  for  which  are 
simple  and  easy  enough,  but  are  continually  transgressed  through 
carelessness  or  absurd  prejudices.  Also,  that  excess  of  labor  forms 
a  prolific  source  of  disease  in  both  young  and  old  horses,  and  the 
vigorous  health  of  young  ones  in  particular  is  often  wasted  and 
destroyed  from  premature  work,  which,  if  economically  managed 
for  a  year  or  two  at  most,  might  have  preserved  them  in  health 
and  activity  nearly  to  the  full  term  of  the  allotted  periods  of  their 
lives,  instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of 
their  existence.  And,  lastly,  that  insufficient  shelter  and  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold  are  very  common  causes  of  disease;  the  effects  of 
which  are  certain  to  manifest  themselves  in  some  way  or  other  on 
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horses  that  have  beeu  exposed  to  their  influences,  though  oftentimes 
obscurely  and  at  a  remote  period.  Our  animal  patients,  far  more 
than  the  human  patient,  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  physical 
agents.  One-half  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  of  cattle  are 
referable  to  temperature,  many  more  to  the  changes  effected  in  the 
atmospheric  air  by  respiration,  perspiration  and  the  various  excre- 
tions, and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  may  be  traced  to  some 
unknown,  and  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  atmospheric  agency. 
Thdse  are  the  chief  points  we  will  consider,— /ood,  labor  and  temper- 
ature,— agents  that  are  continually  acting  on  the  condition  and  general 
health  of  farm  horses,  either  for  good  or  for  ill.  If  properly 
directed,  they  produce  in  them  strength  and  capability  of  enduring 
labor;  but  misdirected,  their  beneficial  influences  are  changed  from 
ministers  of  good  to  insidious  and  manifest  sources  of  disease. 

INSUFFICIENT  OR  IMPROPER  FOOD. 

The  purpose  of  food  being  the  supply  of  materials  which,  when 

Erepared  by  the  process  of  digestion,  shall  repair  the  waste  of  the 
ody  and  maintain  its  growth  and  temperature,  it  must  be  evident, 
if  this  process  is  interfered  with  by  the  supply  of  articles  of  food 
such  as  will  neither  suit  the  powers  of  digestion  nor  the  wants  of 
the  system,  that  disturbances  of  some  kind  are  likely  to  occur  in 
any  or  all  of  the  steps  of  the  nutritive  process,  from  the  reception 
of  the  food  into  the  stomach  to  its  appropriation  and  assimilation 
to  the  living  textures.  Accordingly,  we  will  direct  our  attention  first 
to  the  diseases  of  the  stomach,  which  are  easily  traced  to  errors  in 
diet  and  interference  with  the  digestive  economy. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach.— The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  compara- 
tively small,  holding  about  three  gallons,  whilst  the  ox  possesses 
four  stomachs,  the  nrst  of  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  horse. 
This  affords  us  a  very  important  lesson  at  the  commencement,  that 
whilst  the  ox  is  so  constructed  as  to  consume  large  quantities  of 
food  at  a  meal,  the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  more  mod- 
erate quantity  of  a  more  nutritive  nature,  and  to  be  fed  oftener. 
To  insure  perfect  digestion  of  the  food,  it  requires  to  be  first  mas- 
ticated with  the  teeth,  and  moistened  with  the  salivary  secretion  in 
the  mouth,  which  flows  during  this  process  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. In  the  stomach,  the  food  is  further  acted  on  in  healthy 
digestion  by  the  gastric  juice,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  soft,  pulpy 
mass  called  chyme,  vfhich  passes  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  into  the 
intestinal  canal.  This  part  of  the  digestive  process  is  very  active 
in  the  horse ;  but  it  is  sometimes  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of 
devouring  his  food  in  too  rapid  a  manner,  without  being  either 
properly  masticated,  or  mixed  with  the  salivary  secretion.  This 
circumstance  occasionally  happens  when  the  animal .  has  been 
fatigued  with  hard  work,  and  restricted  from  food  for  an  improper 
length  of  time.  In  these  cases  indigestion  takes  place,  which  is  a 
very  serious  affair,  for  the  life  of  the  animal  is  in  considerable 
danger.  Fermentation  of  the  food  and  disengagement  of  the  gases 
quickly  ensue,  and  as  the  horse  can  neither  belch  up  the  air,  nor 
vomit  up  the  food,  distention  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  takes 
place,    occasioning   violent,   agonizing  pains,    spasms,  and  all  the 
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symptoms  recognized  in  aggravated  cases  of  colic,  for  which  it  is 
frequently  mistaken.  This  alarming  disease  is  recognized  by  veteri- 
nary surgeons  as  acute  indigestion.  It  should  be  understood  that 
digestion,  although  always  in  part  chemical,  is  controlled  by  a 
superior,  superintending  influence — the  vital  power;  and  no  sooner 
does  this  power  fail,  or  the  chemical  agencies  or  decompositions 
become  too  strong  for  it,  than  we  have  fermentation  of  the  food, 
and  precisely  the  same  changes  in  the  stomach  as  would  occur  out 
of  it,  when  kept  in  a  moist  state  at  similar  temperature.  The  fer- 
mentable nature  of  the  food,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
horse's  stomach,  which  prevents  vomition,  and  his  occasional  deten- 
tion from  food  and  water  during  the  long  hours  of  labor,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  account  for  the  great  liability  of  farm  horses  to 
this  disease.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  liable  to  another  danger- 
ous disease,  arising  from  a  false  and  injurious  system  of  dieting, 
namely : 

The  Staggers, — This  disorder  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  seldom 
observed  until  firmly  established.  The  symptoms  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  drooping  head,  impaired  vision,  staggering  gait,  and 
sometimes  violent  and  dangerous  struggling  of  the  afflicted  animal. 
It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  farm  stables  during  the  busy 
tillage  season  than  at  any  other  time,  in  consequence  of  long  con- 
tinued labor,  and  little  rest  or  food,  except  at  night,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  gorge  their  stomach  to  repletion.  Shyould  the  horses  on 
a  farm  be  attacked  occasionally  with  slight  fits  of  this  kind,  the 
farmer  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  mismanagement  somewhere 
in  the  feeding  department. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — The  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  gastric  process  of  digestion  have  been  noticed,  but  others  are 
carried  on  in  the  intestines,  where  the  chymous  mass,  becoming 
mixed  with  the  hepathic  and  pancreatic  secretions,  is  converted 
into  chyle,  which  is  passed  onwards  by  the  muscular  creeping  action 
of  the  small  intestines  into  the  larger  ones,  and  during  this  passage 
it  is  acted  on  by  the  agency  of  a  set  of  vessels  termed  Lacteals, 
whose  orifices  are  abundantly  spread  over  their  villous  surfaces,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  nutritious  parts.  The  same  absorption 
takes  place  in  the  large  intestines,  only  the  chylous  mass  is  retained 
in  the  colon  for  a  longer  period,  by  which  its  nutritious  parts  are 
finally  separated  and  absorbed,  and  the  excrementitious  portions  are 
afterwards  expelled  per  rectum.  Now,  in  this  process,  we  observe 
that  the   united  pancreatic   and  biliary  fluids  poured  on  the  chyme 

J>enetrate  it,  render  it  fluid,  animalize  it,  separate  the  nutritious 
rom  the  excrementitious,  which  former  is  finally  carried  into  the 
circulation.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  serious  disturb- 
ances occur  during  this  process.  Horses  are  frequently  fed  with  im- 
perfect or  indigestible  articles  of  food,  which,  accumulating  either  in 
the  small  or  large  intestines,  prove  sources  of  irritation  and  disease. 
It  is  a  very  common  case  to  find  the  colon,  or  big  gut,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  packed  with  indigestible  fibrous  matters,  which,  on 
being  evacuated  by  the  use  of  medicines  and  injections,  prove  to 
be  unmasticated  and  unchymified  straw,  hay  or  husks,  half-rotted 
frosted  clover,  weather-beaten,  dusty  hay,  or  hay  mouldy  and  rusty 
and  covered  with  parasitical  growths,  musty  and  sapless  cornstalks ; 
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these  are  articles  that  frequently  occasion  visceral  or  intestinal  com- 
plaints. Some  horses  are  in  the  habit  of  bolting  their  oats  or  com, 
which  passes  into  the  intestines  intact.  This  is  also  a  cause  of 
indigestion  and  its  consequences;  hence  the  feeding  of  such  horses 
on  ground  feed  is  not  only  an  economical  practice,  but  lessens  a 
tendency  to  intestinal  disease.  In  colic  cases  of  this  kind  we  do 
not  find  the  rolling,  -agonizing  pain  of  spasmodic  colic,  but  the  animal 
lies  and  rises  at  short  intervals,  frequently  points  his  muzzle  round 
to  the  flank,  the  seat  of  pain,  and  when  standing,  either  paws  the 
litter  with  one  of  his  fore-feet,  or  strikes  at  his  belly  with  his 
hinder  ones.  The  pain,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  arises  from  the  indi- 
gested food  impacked  in  the  colon,  and  the  symptoms  are  seldom 
entirely  removed  until  the  greater  part  becomes  evacuated.  This 
disease  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  void  of  danger,  as  it  may  unex- 
pectedly terminate  in  inflammation  and  gangrene. 

Colic  is  very  commonly  attributed  to  horses  from  drinking  cold 
spring  water  when  in  a  heated  state.  That  spasmodic  constriction 
01  the  small  intestines  is  occasionally  caused  in  this  wa^,  producing 
very  intense  and  acute  pain,  we  do  not  question ;  but  m  a  genersd 
way,  the  colic  pains  are  caused  by  the  washing  of  imperfectly 
digested  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  before  it 
has  undergone  chymification,  rather  than  to  any  direct  influence  of 
the  cold  water  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  We  believe 
that  food  of  the  best  description,  when  washed  into  the  intestines 
in  this  manner,  is  certain  to  cause  pain  and  spasm  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  disengagement  of  gases,  which  invariably  takes  place 
on  vegetable  matter  heing  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  which,  if 
it  had  been  properly  acted  on  by  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
gastric  juice,  would  have  been  incapable  of  being  fermented.  It 
should  be  understood  that  a  horse  will  drink  at  one  time  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  his  stomach  can  contain,  supposing  it  to  be 
entirely  empty ;  but  even  when  he  drinks  a  less  quantity,  it  remains 
not  in  the  stomach,  but  passes  on  to  the  large  intestines,  and  is 
retained  in  the  cacum,  commonly  called  the  water  gut,  or  blind 
gut.  Hence  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  all  times  from  allow- 
mg  horses  to  drink  a  quantity  of  water  soon  after  feeding,  or  before 
the  food  is  sufficiently  digested  in  the  stomach,  from  the  chance  of 
portions  of  it  being  washed  into  the  intestinal  canal,  when  the 
consequences  are,  as  before  stated,  fermentation  and  disengagement 
of  gases,  causing  pain  and  spasms,  which,  when  it  occurs  in  the. 
small  intestines,  produces  spasmodic  colic,  or  it  may  occur  in  the 
large  intestines,  causing  flatulent  colic.  In  the  former  disease  we 
cannot  detect  the  swelhng ;  but  it  is  evident  enoughiwhen  the  colon 
or  big  gut  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  by  the  eiUargement  of  the 
belly  on  the  off  flank.  The  nostrums  generally  used  by  farmers 
are  stimulants  of  various  kinds,  such  as  turpentine,  peppermint, 
whisky,  pepper,  and  ginger.  Simple  cases  of  colic  can  generally  be 
successfullv  treated  on  the  stimulating  principle;  and  many  cases 
admit  of  this  being  carried  on  to  an  extreme  extent  with  compara- 
tive safety;  but  in  other  cases,  we  have  constipation  or  impaction 
to  deal  with,  which  bids  defiance  for  a  time  to  proper  remedies; 
and  then,  if  strong  stimulants  have  been  previously  given,  inflam- 
mation is  quickly  set  up,  and  the   disease  terminates  in  gangrene, 
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which,  if  otherwise  treated  at  the  commenoement,  might  have  had 
a  successful  result.  These  intestinal  diseases  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  that  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  by  farmers 
or  novices  always  treated  alike.  This  error  invariably  proves  fatal 
to  the  patient,  for  the  stimulating  drenches,  which  might  prove 
beneficial  in  one,  are  certain  to  cause  death  in  the  other. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  farmer  should  be  able  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  simple  colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which 
may  generally  be  done  by  attending  to  the  symptoms  of  each. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  colic,  there  is  very  little  acceleration  of  pulse, 
except  during  the  paroxysms  of  pam.  The  extremities  are  also 
warm,  and  there  are  intervals  of  cessation  from  pain,  which  is 
much  abated  by  a  discharge  of  wind  or  dung.  But  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  the  pain  remains  equal  and  fixed;  the  pulse  is 
rapid,  hard,  and  thread-like,  sometimes  almost  indistinct;  the 
breathing  is  considerably  accelerated;  the  extremities  are  icy  cold, 
and  obstinate  costiveness  prevails  from  the  commencement.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  is,  fortunately,  not  a  very  common  disease  in 
farm  stables;  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  may  generally  be  traced 
to  errors  in  diet.  With  respect  to  intestinal  diseases  generally,  it 
would  apx>ear,  from  their  being  more  prevalent  during  the  latter 
part  of  autumn  and  commencement  of  winter,  that  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  has  some  predisposing  influence.  At  this  period  of  the 
year  the  atniosphere  is  frequently  moist  and  relaxing;  and  under 
its  influence  the  muscles,  and  with  them  the  heart  and  arteries, 
lose  i>ower  and  tone;   the  textures   also    become   relaxed,    and    the 

Serspiration  which  accumulates  in  the  long  close  hair  of  farm  horses 
uring  work  perpetuates  the  relaxation.  In  this  state,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  also  participate  in  the  loss  of  tone;  and  hence 
disease  perhaps  so  often  occurs  at  this  eeason  on  very  slight  errors 
of  diet. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  founded  on  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses,  that  may  be  introduced  here  with  advantage. 

1.  The  earlier  the  hotses  are  watered  and  fed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  longer  the  intervals  between  that  time  and  hitching  up,  the  greater 
chance  is  there  of  the  food  undergoing  perfect  digestion.  Ordiiiary 
farm- work  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  digestive  process;  but 
active  exercise  or  heavy  hauling  are  likely  to  do  so,  and  should 
always  be  avoided  soon  after  a  meal. 

2.  The  mid-day  meal  and  full  one  hour's  rest  should  never  be 
interfered  with.  The  practice  of  accomplishing  a  day's  work  in  one 
hitching-up,  by  keeping  the  horses  at  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
on  a  s&etch,  is  highly  injurious,  being  certain  to  cause ,  remote,  if 
not  immediate  disease. 

8.  On  the  return  of  the  team  to  the  stable  in  the  evening,  it  is 
wise  at  all  times  to  divide  the  night's  allowance  of  food,  giving  just 
as  much  at  first  as  will  remove  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  in  an 
hour  or  so  afterwards  the  remainder  may  be  given  with  impunity. 

It  has  been  shown  in  cases  where  the  digestive  organs  fail  in 
appropriating  nourishment  from  various  improper  articles  of  food, 
that  they  become  distended,  irritated,  and  otherwise  disordered. 
Sometimes  imperfect  food  is  digested,  and  yet  produces  disease,  from 
the  imperfect  blood  sent  thereby  into  the  circulation.    Diabetis  or 
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profuse  staling,  is  caused  in  this  manner,  from  horses  eating  mow- 
burnt-hay,  heated  oals  and  decaying  vegetable  matters  of  various 
kinds.  In  this  disease,  saccharine  matters  are  supposed  to  be  formed 
in  the  intestines,  which  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  passed  into 
the  blood,  and  again  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  urine. 

OVERWORK. 

The  influence  of  work  is  clearly  observed  in  the  general  condition 
of  farm  horses,  from  the  breaking-in  to  the  termination  of  life,  and 
much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  given  during  the  first  two 
years,  whether  tney  shall  become  healthy,  useful  animals,  or  un- 
thrifty and  weakly — a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  their  owners. 
On  well  managed  farms,  and  where  humanity  and  kindly  treatment 
prevails,  the  working  horses  live  a  monotonous  kind  of  life.  They 
are  sufficiently  fed,  and  rarely  overworked;  and,  except  perhaps 
during  the  busy  tillage  season,  or  catching  hay  or  harvest  time, 
their  employment  is  easy,  and  disease  seldom  produced.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  horses  managed  in  this  manner  performing  their 
daily  labor  at  twenty  years  of  age  with  apparent  ease  and  comfort. 
The  average  work  of  a  plow  team  is  about  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  pace  rarely  exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  severity  of  this  labor  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  teams, 
their  age  and  food,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soU  and  cultivation. 
It  is  mismanagement  to  make  a  pair  of  three  year  old  horses  perform 
the  same  amount  of  labor  in  the  day,  as  a  pair  of  older  horses 
that  are  staunch  and  accustomed  to  their  work.  If  a  pair  of  six 
year  olds  can  plow  an  acre  of  light  land  in  a  day,  half  an  acre  or  two- 
thirds  of  an  acre  are  sufficient  for  a  pair  of  young  horses  to  do.  It 
is  also  folly  to  expect  a  pair  of  horses  fed  in  the  open  fields  through 
the  summer  to  perform  their  work  freely  through  the  autumnal 
wheat  sowing;  or  a  pair  that  have  been  wmtered  out  on  hay,  with 
only  an  occasional  small  allowance  of  oats  or  com,  to  bustle  through 
the  busy  spring  tillage  as  they  ought.  There  is  no  economy  in 
practices  which  compel  horses  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  labor 
than  either  their  strength  can  bear,  or  their  rest  recruit ;  and  hence 
the  reason  why  so  many  are  used  up  long  before  they  reach  what 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  their  allotted  term  of  life.  This  may 
be  estimated  at  fifteen  years;  but  a  very  considerable  number  die 
or  are  destroyed  before  they  reach  half  of  this  period. 

When  a  horse  is  overworked,  one  of  two  things  generally  happens : 
he  will  lose  flesh  and  become  weak,  ar  his  legs  will  fail  and  ne  will 
become  lame.  Loss  of  flesh  implies  loss  of  muscular  tone  and 
weakness,  which  renders  the  body  susceptible  to  various  diseases, 
arising  from  extra  exertion,  improper  food,  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  without  the  stables,  or  foul  and  heated  atmosphere  within. 
And  here  we  have  the  common  predisposing  causes  to  catarrh, 
bronchitis  and  distempers  in  young  horses,  and  to  chronic  cough, 
diarrhea,  and  general  or  local  dropsy  in  old  ones ;  besides  lameness 
of  various  kinds,  arising  from  bursal  enlargements  of  the  joints, 
Hgamentous  thickenings,  and  bony  enlargements,  which  either  re- 
strict the  animal's  usefulness,  or  render  them  irreparably  lame  and 
worthless.  It  is  impossible  to  particularize  the  cases  of  misman- 
agement that   occur  in  which  horses   are  overworked  on  a  farm. 
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Some  of  the  diseases  arising  therefrom,  particularly  cases  of  lame- 
ness, are  seldom  sudden  in  their  effect,  but  of  slow  growth;  and, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  an  almost  every-day  occurrence  to  hear 
men  blame  some  particular  event  of  yesterday  which  brought  to  a 
crisis  the  folly  and  mismanagement  of  months  or  years.  Like  the 
last  feather  on  the  camel's  back,  it  bears  the  blame  which  belongs 
to  the  load  that  preceded  it. 

INSUFFICIENT    SHELTER. 

Our  heavy  work-horse  must  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  arti- 
ficial treatment.  His  capacious  trunk  and  heavy  oody  have  been 
Produced  by  an  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial  herbage.  His 
igestive  organs  are  large,  and  their  functions  powerful;  possessing 
the  property  of  quickly  assimilating  nourishment.  This  race  gen- 
erally have  an  excess  of  cellular  tissue,  and  a  soft  temperament, 
with  a  tendency  to  fatten,  and  are  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue 
and  privation  like  the  smaller  and  more  active  breeds.  Horses  of 
a  more  active  description  are  employed  by  the  farmer;  yet  they 
all,  more  or  less,  possess  the  characteristic  temperament  of  the 
heavier  races;  and  to  be  reared  in  perfection  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  food,  besides  nroper  shelter  and  warmth, 
on  which  the  body  depends  for  its  early  development  as  food' itself. 
The  want  of  fulfilling  these  conditions  is  certam  to  incur  loss  from 
disease  in  almost  every  stage  of  their  existence. 

To  Commence  with  Rearing, — Cases  of  mismanagement  are  fre- 
quent everywhere,  It  is  no  uncommon  case  to  see  young  colts 
indiscriminately  mixed  with  brood  mares,  homed  cattle,  and  some- 
times swine  in  the  bam  yards.  Many  of  these  places  have  little 
or  no  shelter  or  protection  from  the  weather,  and  a  want  of  any- 
thing like  drainage  is  more  common  than  otherwise.  In  fact,  they 
are  places  far  better  adapted  to  the  manufacturing  of  manure  than 
the  winter  lod^ng  of  colts.  The  food,  too,  that  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied to  them  m  these  places  is  of  a  very  inferior  character,  being 
often  the  refuse  of  hay,  &c.,  of  the  working  horses  or  the  cattle. 
We  have  witnessed  this  picture  many  a  time,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  more  diseases  and  accidents  do  not  occur  than  really  do. 

The  functions  most  active  in  colts  are  those  which  administer  to 
growth,  such  as  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation ;  and  hence 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  common  to  colts  reared  in  this 
manner — seen  in  the  numerous  cases  of  leanness,  hidebound,  general 
dropsy,  diarrhosea,  worms,  lice,  etc. ;  and  in  this  spiritless  state 
catarrh  and  other  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  commonly 
produced,  from  the  influence  of  cold  and  wet  and  insufficient  food. 
When  you  see  colts  that  have  undergone  two  or  three  winters  of  this 
short-sighted  system  of  management,  having  their  skins  rigid — 
sticking,  as  it  were,  ,to  their  ribs— the  hair  dull  and  dead-like,  and 
the  summer's  keep  failing  to  recover  them,  you  may  form  a  shrewd 
guess  at  what  kind  of  horses  they  will  make.  Farmers  who  mis- 
manage their  young  horses  in  .the  manner  described,  do  so  from  a 
mistaken  motive  of  economy.  They  imagine  that  the  summer's  keep 
will  compensate  for  the  partial  starvation  of  winter.  But  the  grow- 
ing animal  requires  food  not  only  to  sustain  itself,  but  to  maintain 
its  growth.  The  organic  materials  of  a  living  body  are  constantly 
—85 
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changing,  portions  of  it  becoming  eflFete  and  taken  away,  whilst  new 
parts  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  life,  and  are  built  up  in 
their  places.  The  living  principle  is  permanent,  whilsf  the  material 
changes  and  the  reparatorv  process  cannot  be  maintained  in  its 
integrity  unless  the  body  be  supplied  with  food  adequate  to  its 
peculiar  wants.  This  should  contain  a  large  supply  of  the  phosphates, 
from  which  bone  is  formed,  and  of  gluten  or  fibrine,  by  which  the 
muscles  are  enlarged.  These  materials  are  obtained  from  oats  and 
bran,  natural  and  artificial  grasses,  and  roots  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  absence  of  materials  of  this  kind,  the  bones  do  not  increase  in 
size,  and  the  muscles  are  not  sufficiently  developed,  and  hence  the 
common  origin  of  so  many  ill-shaped,  long-legged,  light-carcflssed 
horses,  that  are  almost  always  sold  at  inferior  prices,  and  frequently 
to  persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  use  them  quickly  up  in  work 
bevond  their  age  and  strength.  The  immediate  operation  of  wet  and 
cold  arising  from  msufficient  shelter  is  no  less  injuiious  to 

Older  horses.  The  sudden  transitions  experienced  between  the 
existing  state  of  labor  by  day.  and  when  kept  on  grass  during 
nights,  often  subjected  to  cold  and  wet,  weakens  the  circulation  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  the  blood  accumulating  more  in  the 
internal  parts,  produces  congestion,  and  hence,  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air  passages,  causing  catarrhal  complaints, 
such  as  coughs,  sore  throat,  bronchitis,  besides  their  common  conse- 
quences, as  chronic  cough,  thick  wind,  and  sometimes  broken  wind. 
The  indirect  operation  of  cold  and  moisture  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
Suppose  a  horse-team  after  a  long  journey  or  tiresome  work,  instead 
of  being  taken  direct  to  the  stable  or  under  shelter,  is  left  standing 
for  some  considerable  time,  exposed  the  while  to  severe  cold  or  wet, 
whilst  the  owner  or  driver  is  sheltering  and  regaling  himself  with 
beer  and  draw-poker  in  the  comer  grocery.  This  is  no  very 
uncommon  case.  Internal  congestions  may  occur  from  the  chiU 
suddenly  arresting  the  prespiration  and  throwing  the  blood  inwardly, 
oppressing  some  of  the  internal  organs.  But  the  chances  are,  the 
horses  wUl  escape  this  danger,  from  the  healthy  reaction  which 
follows  the  effect  of  cold,  provided  their  vital  energies  have  not  been 
much  exhausted  by  excessive  labor  and  want  of  food.  And  yst,  on 
their  arrival  home  to  what  may  seem  to  be  most  comfortable 
quarters,  they  meet  there  with  a  greater  enemy  than  either  cold,  or 
wet,  or  hunger — the  heated  stable;  and  the  reaction  which  follows 
the  exposure  of  the  body  in  these  instances,  frequently  produces 
inflammation  and  the  common  result. 

Farm  stables  are  not  only  frequently  heated  to  excess,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  their  inmates,  but  they  are  foul  and 
vitiated  from  gases  or  vapors  of  a  positively  noxious  quality, 
engendered  from  the  decomposition  of  the  litter,  dung,  and!^  urine, 
together  with  animal  exhalation.  The  deleterious  operations  of  efflu- 
via, arising  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  short  of  a  directly 
poisonous  effect,  yet  it  gradually  undermines  the  health,  and  can 
only  be  counteracted  by  a  more  efficient  means  of  ventilation  and 
general  cleanliness.  The  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  a  hot 
stable  and  a  foul  one,  as  the  former  is  capable  of  producing  one 
series  of   effects,    and   a   foul   one  another.    In  the  foul  stable  we 
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haye  heat  and  impurity,  arising  from  the  same  sooroe,  and  operat- 
ing in  combination,  producing  not  only  a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
diseases,  but  others  of  a  more  serious  character.  It  commonly 
happens  that  a  variety  of  agents  and  circumstances  may  be  required 
to  act  in  combination  to  produce  some  disetCbes.  Thus  horses  that 
are  badly  fed  and  overworked  by  day,  are  very  likelv  to  be  exposed 
to  heated,  vitiated  stables  at  night,  and  these  are  tne  common  vic- 
tims of  such  diseases  as  farcy,  glanders,,  periodic  ophthalmia  (so- 
called  moon-blindneETs),  etc.  Farm  stables  with  ceilings  should  have 
these  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  They  should  be  well 
lighted,  properly  ventilated,  and  be  kept  dry  both  from  above  an^ 
below,  with  the  means  of  perfect  cleanliness  at  all  times.  The 
average  temperature  should  never  exceed  62  degrees,  being  36  de- 
grees below  olood  heat.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the  atmosphere 
of  stables  considerably,  cooler  than  the  body  itself,  consists  not 
only  in  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air,  but  also  m  the  greater  force  with  which  the  ioui  air  of  res- 
piration is  carried  away  from  the  breathing  passages,  and  a  pure 
air  supplied  in  consequence  of  the  diflFerence  of  temperature  main- 
taining a  current.  If  for  any  reason  more  warmth  is  required,  it 
should  be  supplied  by  warm  clothing. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  CROP  STATISTICS. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

In  order  that  the  Board  may  be  advised  as  to  the  results  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Association  of  Agricultural  Boards,  held 
in  Chicago  November  9  and  10,  1881,  having  for  its  object  the 
maturing  and  enlarging  upon  the  system  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing crop  and  stock  statistics  in  the  several  States,  the  following 
resolutions,  adopted  at  that  meeting,  are  presented: 

States  were  represented  at  the  meeting  by  duly  appointed  dele- 
gates from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Resolved,  That  the  prompt  consolidation  and  publication  of  the  monthly  reports  from 
different  States  can  be  best  accomplished  through  the  National  Department  oi  Aerioul- 
ture.  and  we  recommend  that  all  important  final  footings  in  each  State  be  telecrraphed  to 
the  Commissioner  at  Washington  not  later  than  the  8th  day  of  each  month  of  the  growing 
and  harvesting  season. 

Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  attend  the  Nationa 
Convention  called  by  Dr.  Loring.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  to  be 
held  in  Washington  the  second  week  in  January,  1882.  and  that  said  committee  be  author- 
ized in  consultation  with  Commissioner  Loring  to  arrange  all  details  necessary  to  har- 
monize the  work  of  the  State  and  National  departments,  and  render  it  more  efficient,  and 
especially  to  prepare  blanks  to  be  used  in  common  by  all  States  in  the  monthly  statistical 
work. 

Resolved,  That  In  order  to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of  the  annual  grain  and 
meat  products  of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  information  as  prompt  and 
as  reliable  as  possible  month  by  month  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  foreign 
grain  and  meat  product,  and  consequent  probable  demand  for  our  surplus,  and  that 
therefore  we  urge  our  most  able  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
such  information  through  our  consular  and  other  foreign  service  (through  courtesy  of  the 
Department  of  State),  and  publish  it  promptly  through  the  associated  press,  and  send  it 
by  telegraph  to  the  Secretaries  of  all  State  Boards  that  furnish  like  information  from  their 
own  States  to  the  United  States  Department 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  each  State  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect  its  own  system  of 
monthly  reports,  making  it  so  prompt,  thorough  and  accurate  that  the  United  Btates  de- 
partment shall  not  be  compelled  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a  separate  corps  of  corres- 
pondents, but,  being  relieved  of  this  drudgery  or  detail,  shall  have  the  more  time  and  force 
for  other  important  work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  gratified  to  notice  the  call  referred  to  above  as  made  by  Com- 
nussioner  Loring  to  a  National  Convention  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  urge  upon 
all  who  are  offlcTally  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  different  Btates  to 
respond  to  that  call,  and  make  that  convention  beneficent  in  its  results. 

There  has  neyer  been  a  period  when  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
the  State  have  been  in  so  great   demand   as  during  the   past  year. 

The  return  by  assessors  of  the  area  of  the  growing  crops  of  the 
present  year,  materially  aided  the  office  in  the  early  publication  of 
the  extent  of  the  several  crops  as  determined  by  the  official  returns. 
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The  advantages  resulting  from  the  showing  by  townships  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  returned  to  this  office  each  year,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  to  County  Clerks  in  having  the  forms  so  arrange^, 
prompts  your  committee  to  recommend  that  the  blanks  be  so  pre- 
pared hereafter. 

These  blanks  now  call  for  the  loss,  by  disease,  of  horses  and  hogs, 
and  as  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  extent  and  value  of  loss  by 
disease  of  all  kinds  of  farm  animals,  it  is  recommended  that  such 
information  concerning  cattle  and  sheep  be  called  for  on  the  future 
blanks  to  be  prepared  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  number  of  stands  of  bees, 
and  the  quantity  of  honey  produced  each  year,  be  included  in  the 
questions  to  be  enumerated  on  the  assessors'  blanks. 

In  addition  to  enumerating  on  the  blank  the  number  of  horses, 
mules,  land  asses,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  would  recommend  that 
the  questions  calling  for  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
be  sx>ecified  as  follows :  Number  over  three  months  of  age,  number 
under  three  months  of  a^e. 

Young  stock  in  many  instances  is  not  enumerated  by  assessors, 
and  this  omission  makes  corresponding  discrepancy  between  the 
number  assessed  and  the  number  marketed,  or  died  of  disease  each 
year.  Respectfully  submitted, 

James  R.  Scott, 

D.   B.   GiLLHAM, 

S.  D.  Fisher. 
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Stcretarf's  Report. 


To  the  State  Board  of  AgricuUwre: 

In  compliance  with  the  by-law  of  the  Board  making  it  the  duty 
of  yonr  Secretary  to  submit  an  ''annual  report  of  the  workings  of 
his  office/'  I  ^ave  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement: 

WORK  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  work  designated  by  the  Board  has  been  as.  thoroughly  per- 
formed as  the  limited  help  and  the  constant  and  heavy  pressure 
upon  the  office  force  would  permit. 

The  correspondence  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  being  nearly 
thirty-two  hundred  (8196)  letters,  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  book, 
mailed  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  circular  letters  and  printed  mail  matter  of  various 
kinds  forwarded  in  1881,  and  not  included  in  the  number  of  letters, 
largely  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  inquiry  for  the  Agricultural  Statistics  and  other  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Board  increases  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  dealers 
and  producers  in  this  and  other  States,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
capitalists  and  parties  seeking  residence  or  investment,  are  among 
the  regular  applicants. 

The  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  department  is  not  confined 
to  the  statistical  work  alone;  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  State 
Fair,  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the 
department  demands  more  attention  each  succeeding  year. 

Much  more  satisfactory  service  could  be  rendered  with  a  sufficient 
clerical  force.  The  necessary  time  for  deliberation  and  maturing  of 
plans,  so  essential  to  ensure  even  satisfactory  results,  cannot  be 
given  the  work  so  long  as  the  large  accumulation  of  work  is  so 
pressing. 

ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURE. 

The  advancement  in  improved  agriculture  in  Illinois  has  never 
been  more  apparent  than  during  the  past  year,  and  while  the  season 
has  been  unfavorable  for  the  usual  bountiful  harvests  that  have  so 
continuously  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  producer,  there  will  be  a 
large  surplus  of  meat  and  grain  for  export,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
large  amount  of  grain  of  former  years  retained  in  the  producer's 
hands. 
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The  accumulated  earnings  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  have  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  purchase  the  past  year  of  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  tile  for  more  thorough  drainage,  the  construction 
of  an  unprecedented  number  of  farm  buildings  and  imprqvements 
in  keeping  with  the  better  culture  and  requirements  of  our  pro- 
gressive farmers,  while  the  breeders  of  improved  stock  have  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand,  even*  at  better  prices  than  has 
been  obtained  for  years. 

LIVB   STOCK. 

Illinois  is  conceded  the  first  place  of  honor  when  the  number  and 
euperior  quality  of  her  fine  stock  is  considered. 

An  examination  of  the  live  stock  statistics  show  the  general  inter- 
est taken  by  Illinois  farmers  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  improved 
stock. 

There  is  not  a  county,  and  but  few  townships  in  the  State,  that 
have  not  several  intelhgent,  experienced,  and  enthusiastic  breeders 
of  the  several  recognized  breeds  of  improved  farm  animals. 

Illinois  produces  blue  grass  and  other  forage  plants  to  perfection, 
and  is  not  nearly  approached  in  the  extent  of  her  annual  crops  of 
com,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats. 

In  matter  of  climate,  abundance  of  cheap  grass  and  grain,  un- 
equalled transportation  facilities,  central  location,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  section  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  stock. 

The  commendable  ambition  of  her  stockmen  to  supply,  at  reason- 
able prices,  the  home  demand  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
demand  from  other  States,  with  creditable  specimens  of  the  several 
breeds  of  farm  animals,  has  made  Illinois,  at  this  early  date  in  .the 
history  of  her  thousands  of  breeding  establishments,  famous  as 
having  the  largest  herds  and  flocks  of  the  best  specimens  to  be 
found  on  either  continent. 


DRAINAQE. 

The  handsome  returns  from  the  funds  heretofore  invested  in  tile 
drainage  has  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists,  who  are  largely 
investing  in  the  low,  flat  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  which, 
after  being  tile-drained,  produce  enormous  crops.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  thus  being  added  annuallv  to  the  cultivated  area 
of  the  State,  and  this  will  not  only  have  the  effect  to  add  largely 
to  our  annual  productions,  but  will  insure  the  best  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

There  have  been  over  one  hundred  million  feet  of  tile  laid  in  this 
State  during  the  past  few  years,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  laid 
■the  past  year  (1881.) 

The  work  of  tile  dirainage  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  this 
State,  and  the  immediate  results  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  tile  for  some  years. 
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AaRICULTURAL  800IBTIES. 


County  Agricultural  Boards,  composed  of  two  or  more  branches, 
were  organized  in  1880  and  1881,  as  follows,  as  provided  by  law: 


Date  Orfiranized. 

County. 

Branches. 

August  3. 1880 

Fulton.. 

Canton— Avon 

June.  1880. 

Livingston 

Pontlac— Fairbury 

November,  1880 

Lake 

Waukegan— Liberty  ville 

Rochelie— Oregon 

Aucnist  28. 1880 

oSie.:..::..::...:. :. 

July  21.  1880. 

Whiteside 

Morrison— Sterling. 

1881     '       

Ford 

Paxton  and  Gibson  City 

1881 

Vermilion 

Catlin— Danville— Hoopeston 

The  following  Societies  since  last  report  have  reorganized  as 
County  Agricultural  Boards,  in  compliance  with  the  law  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  County  Agricultural  Boards: 


Date  Be-organized. 

County. 

Office. 

March27,  1880     

Hamilton 

McLeansboro 

MarchS.  1881 

St  Clair 

BelleviUe 

March  22.  1880     

white^.:::;.:;.:::::::::. ::.... 

Carmi 

August  27.  1880 

Woodford 

ElPasso 

The  following  new  Societies  held  Fairs  in  1881,  as  noted  below: 


County. 

Post-office. 

Date. 

Cook 

Chicago 

September  12-17 

Hancock 

Warsaw 

October  19-21 

Jackson 

Carbondale. 

October  11-14 

Marion.            '. 

Salem 

September  20-23 .• 

Saline. 

ElDorado             

September  20-24 ^ 

Baline.           .                    

Harrisburg 

October  4-7 

Stark 

Wyoming 

Anna 

September  6-9 

Union. 

Aug.  29  to  Sept.  2 

ILLINOIS  FAIB8   1881. 


The  fairs  of  1881,  in  number  of  entries  and  amount  of  premiums 
offered  and  paid,  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  preceding 
seven  years,  and  make  but  little  better  showing  than  the  average 
of  the  past  eleven  years. 

The  fall  season  of  1881  was  not  favorable  for  holding  fairs.  The 
severe  drouth  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  induced  the 
managers  in  many  counties  to  abandon  the  holding  of  fairs,  while 
the  receipts  of  fairs  held  late  in  the  season  were  largely  reduced  by 
the  excessive  and  continued  rains. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  entries,  premiums  offered 
and  paid  during  the  past  twelve  years  by  the  fairs  held  in  the  State, 
so  far  as  reported: 
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Year. 

No.  of 

Fairs 

reported. 

No.  of 
entries. 

Amount 

Premiums 

offered. 

Amount 

Premiums 

paid. 

1870 

56 
49 
61 
70 
89 
87 
93 
94 
90 
98 
88 
82 

39.188 
51,873 
61.798 
63.106 
89.768 
98.879 
96.648 
113.926 
106.483 
120.684 
97.898 
90,686 

$]' N  146 

1||^.;»6 
I5i,;t24 
2<H^481 
2<i;f  176 
2^i(i/i50 

224. J07 
241.1)88 
2P,M6 

2mk,302 

$86,164 

1871.... 

92,426 

1872 

82.969 

1873 

112,860 

1874 

146.401 

1876 

192.908 

1876 

164.043 

1877 

168.237 

1878 

1879 

164.116 
176.900 

188Q 

1881 

147,473 
140,862 

.Totals 

942 

1     ™ 

1,022,269 
86,189 

$2,806,190 
132,182 

tl.  661. 864 

Average  .... . .    .  ... 

187.656 

A  number  of  the  leading  fairs  of  the  State  failed  to  make  report, 
which  in  part  accounts  for  the  decreased  number  of  fairs  reported 
as  compared  with  previous  year. 


FAT    STOCK   SHOW. 


The  receipts  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show  of  1881,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  1879,  are  the  largest,  while  the  reduced  expenses,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  two  years,  leave  '.but  a  sipall  deficit. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Fat  Stock  Show  since  its  establishment  in  1878: 


Place  of  show. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Premiums 

Expenses 
Premiums 

Balance 

in 
Treasury. 

Deficit. 

Ohicftgo.  1878 

t$6.076  87 
19. 332  32 
°6.496  67 
•7,052  75 

'  $2.680  87 
6.110  69 
4,046  81 
8.747  78 

$2,396  00 
4.22173 
2.460  76 
8.323  00 

$6.076  87 
9.3«2  32 
6.496  67 
7,070  78 

$461  81 

Chicagoi  1879 

1.861  24 

Chicafifo.  1880 

678  18 

Chicago.  1881 

18  03 

f  Includes  $461.81  received  State  Fair  funds. 
I  Includes  $1,861.24  received  State  Fair  funds. 
°  Includes  |578.18  re«>eived  State  Fair  funds. 
*  Includes  $18.08  received  State  Fair  funds. 


ENTRIES   OF   CATTLE. 


The  following  table  gives   the  per  cent,  of  entries  of  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle  at  all  the  fairs  held  in  the  State  the  past  five  years : 


Description  of  Cattle. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

76 
4 
8 
2 
2 
14 

1881. 

Shorthorn,  percent 

70 
4 
6 
4 
2 
14 

70 
11 

64 
3 
6 
6 

4 
19 

61 

Hereford          "       : 

Devon               **       

7 
3 

Holstein           *'       ^ 

6 

Ayrshire           *•       

4 

Jersey              **       

20 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  entries 
of  Shorthorn,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.    The  number  of 
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i 
entries  of  Hereford  has  increased  about  75  per   cent.,  as  compared 
with  1880.    The  increase  in  number  of  entries  of  Holstein  over  the 
preceding  year,  is  150  per  cent.;   Ayrshire  100  per  cent.;  Jersey  70 
per  cent. 


ENTBIES  OF  HORSES. 


The  following  table  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Boadster  Horses,  and  an  increase  m  Clydesdale  and  English  Draft 
over  the  preceding  year  of  over  eight  per  cent. : 


Descriptioii  of  Horses. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

22 

14 

20 

11 

48 

63 

44 

58 

22 

20 

23 

19 

8 

18 

18 

12 

1881. 


Thoroufirhbred.  per  cent 

Boadster.  per  cent 

Norman  and  French  Draft,  per  cent 

Clydesdale  and  Enirlish  Draft,  per  cent. 


11 
57 
19 
13 


All  the  fairs  in  the  State,  so  far  as  reported,  are  included  in  the 
above  table. 

STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  by  the 
managers  of  the  Illinois  State    Fair  since  its  organization  in  1853. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  has  been  healthy,  and  that 
each  department  has  received  encouragement  in  proportion  to  its 
importance  to  the  other  interests  demanding  the  fostering  care  of 
the  organization. 

The  aggregate  of  the  premiums  offered  are  as  follows : 

Cattle $66,066 

Horses  and  Mules 78.049 

Sheep 23.130 

Swine 23.770 

Poultry 7.402 

Mechanics 12.406 

Farm  Products 16.064 

Horticulture : 24.914 

Fine  Arts 2.207 

Textile  Fabrics 11.235 

Natural  History 7.231 

Equestrianism 1,291 

Education 1.257 

Speed 8.440 

Miscellaneous 11,926 

Total 1290,378 
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Amount  of  prem- 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  following  table  ^ives  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  State  Fair  since  its  organization,  and  when 
considered  with  the  preceding  table,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  relative  expenses  and  receipts  since  1868. 

The  continued  economical  management  of  all  the  financial  affairs  of 
of  the  State  fair  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  high  business  character  of  the  managers,  who  have  cheer- 
fully performed  a  great  service  for  the  State  without  ever  asking  or 
voting  remuneration  to  a  single  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture: 

ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIB. 


Place  of  Fair. 

^ 
^ 

ill 

1 

:  5* 

1 

Sprinfffleld 

1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 

fl.T51  20 
t\:H4  85 
U.  128  83 
n.t75  64 
t-^,  198  82 
U,  436  78 
lU. 814  69 
i:,:<48  97 
IE. 824  56 
1  '06  07 
]r..J51  70 
;r:i434  82 
-^.739  06 
L:rfi20  41 

L!T.  107  70 
:^^^'K)7  7l 
2^.186  43 
29.758  84 
41.919  87 
44.810  59 
26.800  18 
124.915  55 
33.514  70 
26.544  73 
31.656  91 
25.237  76 
25.660  89 

12.964  04 
1.754  76 
9.019  11 
6.704  73 
6.542  85 
6.926  49 
7,318  31 
9.187  99 
9.969  99 
4.870  30 
8.356  59 
9,974  16 
15.627  84 
11.247  39 
13.298  51 
12.542  42 
11.356  95 
10.978  26 
10.261  28 
9.880  43 
11.619  21 
14.040  61 
12.300  36 
13,099  10 
7.921  49 
S8.803  71 
B13.678  56 
10.071  82 
10.563  94 

1944  45 
8.146  79 
2.472  00 
2.659  00 
8,104  54 
6,306  20 
6.967  46 
8.88186 
4.286  50 
♦•716  50 
4.862  00 
8.146  88 
8.204  00 
7.209  65 
10.6«»8.14 
7.649  50 
9,227  79 
10.568  28 
10.060  46 
10.750  44 
10.679  92 
12.541  00 
18.612  47 
5,977  42 
n6,923  93 
12.841  34 
16.003  96 
16.432  76 
16.663  32 

$8.898  49 
1.90165 
11.491  11 

8.364  78 
14  647  89 
13. 23^2  69 
14.286  77 
18.019  85 
14.256  49 

6,685  80 
13.JI8  69 
IH, 119  74 
■^^.831  84 
IS. 166  94 
■^iJKI6  66 
■l^K  191  92 
ill.  584  74 
.it.r*36  53 
:*Km  74 
■^|'ji30  87 
Ji.  J99  13 

^i^r^  61 
::,  J12  9S 

I'tjl76  52 
21. 845  42 
^1.^^46  06 
JS'«2  52 
2.--,  504  58 
■2i\.  127  26 

$862  71 
*      1.448  80 
2.687  69 
3.820  91 
4.651  43 
1.208  49 
2.628  92 

Springfield 

OnicafiTO 

Peoria 

Centralia 

Freeport 

Jacksonville 

$670  88 

Chicaflro 

668  07 

Peoria 

849  78 

Decatur 

2,033  11 
6.814  08 
4.907  22 
3,863  47 
8.068  17 
8.905  00 
6.822  96 
8.471  18 
4,764  69 
9.127  97 
19,620  74 
•18.228  98 
887  85 
5.839  03 
8.669  28 
4.899  68 
2.974  39 

Decatur 

^ 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Quincy 

Quincy 

Decatur 

Decatur 

DuQuoin 

Ottawa 

Peoria. 

Peoria. 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Freeport 

Freeport * 

Springfield 

Springfield 

266  82 

pSoria ...;::.:. 

466  37 

°  Includes  Winter  Meeting  expenses. 
*  $10,000  invested  in  U.  S.  bonds,  111.260. 
f  Includes  proceeds  $10,000  U.  S.  bonds,  $11,250. 
.  I  Includes  50  per  cent  premiums  1876, 15,618. 
§  Includes  $461  81  account  Fat  Stock  Snow. 
II  Includes  $1,861  24  account  Fat  Stock  Show. 
♦♦  NoFaii^.    Premiums  on  field  trial. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS. 


The  officers  and  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
its  successor,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  since  the  organ- 
ization in  1853,  are  given  herewith. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  members  have  devoted  nearly  an 
average  life-time  to  the  service  of  the  Board. 


PBESIDENTS. 

Name. 

Postofflce. 

Tenp  of  Office. 

JanK^A  N,  BrowiiT ..., rr 

Berlin 

185^.1854 

HarvGv  C.  Johns.                  .    .. 

Decatur ..      .        

1856,1856 

0.  W.  Webster    

Salem 

1857.1858 

Lewis  Ellsworth 

Naperville 

1859.1860 

1861-1864 

1865-1868 

1869.1870 

w.H.  VanEoDS  

Dixon 

A.  B.  McConnell 

Sprinsfleld 

William  Kile              

Palis 

David  A.  Brown 

Bates 

1871.1872 

1873,1874  

John  P.  Bevnolds 

ChiCRflfn 

D.  B.  Gillbam  

Upper  Alton 

1876-1878 

1879-1882 

James  R.  Soott 

GnamDaiflm 

BX-PBESIDBMTS. 

J.  N.  Brown... 

Berlin 

1855,1856 

H*  C»  Johu^          

Decatur... 

1857,1858 

0.  W.  WclWf^r   

Salem 

1859.1860 

Lewiii  Ells  won  li 

Naperville           

1861-1864 

W-  H.  Vfiti  EiJDi^ 

Dixon 

Springfield 

Paris 

18(i6-1868 

1869.1870 

1871,1872 

1873.1874 

A.  B.  M«ronneU 

Wllltara  Kilts      

David  A.,  Brown 

Bates 

John  P.  Ri^ynolds 

Chicaiyfo , 

1875-1878.. 

1879-1882 

D.  B.  Gillhflm 

Alton 

BECORDINO    8ECBBTABIE8. 

Pascal  P.  £no8 

Springfield 

1853.1854 

Simeon  Francis 

Springfield 

1855.1856 

Phil.  Warren 

Jacksonville 

1857.1858 

John  Cook 
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1859-1864 

COBBESPONDIMG  SEOB*  TABIES. 

Bronson  Murray 

LaSalle 

1853,1854 

John  A.  Eennicott 

West  Iforthfleld 

1865.1856 

Simeon  Francis 
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John  P.  Reynolds 

Springfield 

1861-1864  : 

BEOOBDJNQ  AND  00BBE8P0NDINO  8ECBETABIE8. 

John  P.  Reynolds 
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1865,1866 
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John  P  Revnolda 

Sorinfirfle  d    .  
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AilLGkrland    .    I    li! 

Sprinsfle  d 

1871-1874 

H.D.Fisher     

Springfield 

1876-1882 

ASSISTANT  SBCBBTABIES. 

James  M.  Buroey 

Sprinsrfleld 

1853,1854 

James  J.  Dwyer             .  . 

Springfield 

1858.1854 

Charles  P.  Mills .  V.  .'.'.V 

Sprinfirfleld 

1875-1882  

TBEASUBEBS. 

E.  N.  Powell 
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1853 

John  Williams     

Sprin((f)eld 

1854-1858 

John  W.  Bunn 

Sprln?^*^!^^ 
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YICB-PBBSIDBNTS. 

Georse  S.  Haskell,  Sr. 

John  A.  Eennioott , 

J.  K  McClun 

Smith  Fry 

M.  Collins 

H.  C.  Johns 

L.  Mitchell 

P.  Arenz 

Cyrus  Webster 


John  Gaire 

La  wis  Ellsworth. 
William  Strawn.. 

William  Ro88 

J.  M.  Blackburn. 
P.  L.  Ward 


Horace  Capron 

J.  H.  Sipp 

J.  W.  Singleton 

A.  B.  McConnell 

William  Kile 

S.  A.  Buckmaster... 
Hawkin  S.  Osborn. 

C.  B.  Denio 

W.  H.  Van  Epps.... 

John  Garrard 

A.  Dunlap 

S.  Dunlap 
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C.  B.  Denio 

Charles  H.  Bosenstiel. 

A.  J.  Matson 

R.  H.  Holder 

B.  H.  Whitinflf 
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Georse  W.Gage.. 
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O.  B.  Galusha 

J.H.  Pickrell 

G.  W.Minier 
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Bockford 

West  Northfleld. 

Bloomington 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Monticello 

Wayne  County... 

ArenzviUe 

Salem 


Waukeiran. 
Naperville.. 

Ottawa , 

Pittsfleld... 

Paris 

Equality 


lSe».l8S4 

1S53h1B.M 

issa.tH&L,, 

IK,V*-1H5<> 

iK^ajsw, 

IK5;ijh:V4..... 

IN,^^,  lb5J.„. 

\>^:ii-{nhti 

Itiiia- lfiS*J,   lHi»-1872. 


.  1I!*55JM56 

.il85.'t-t^y?i,  1873-1882. 
'lb55.  IK56..., 

.  .iHlt^,  iHii^^ 

JiViS.is:^ 

JlSrj5jKbii>._ 


Alden 

Canton 

§'uincy 
pringfleld 

Paris 

Alton 

Pinckneyville. 

Galena 

Dixon 

Georgetown... 

Peoria 

Jacksonville... 
Belleville 


iis^ra^w.. 

lH57.l*l5ft 

1S57-1804.„. """ 

1HS7-1B64 

l857-l!iNi4.   18«7-1868, 1873^1874' 

lis57,  IhLH 

l>Ci7-lS«7 '.** 


Galena 

Freeport 

Propnetstown. 
Bloomington... 

Galesburg 

Greenville 


Chicago 

Chicago 

Rockiord 

Hamlet 

Granville 

Lisbon 

Harristown. 
Mackinaw... 
Griggs  vlUe.. 


IX-jJ^,  ISliif., 

jl«&^J«^0,   ]J$66,  1866!! 

I186L,.. 

IRCI-I?f7r* 

iStll-lWi^ 

|ISJll-lJ!Mi4.._ 

18*il-lSlH 

lftfil-J8H4 


1^,1806., 
18G5-187U. 
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D.  D.  Shumway 

Taylorville 

1866-1868 

A.  J.  Pearcy 

Centralia 

1865,1866 

H.D.  Emery 

Chicago 

1867-1870.  1878-1882 

1867-1870 

Moses  Dean 

Sycamore 

E.  H.  Glapp 

Rome  Farm ..i 

Bates 

1867.1868 

David  A.  Jorown 

1867-1870  

J.  H.  Spears 

Tallula 

1867-1870 

uriai  Mills. :::;;::::::.".:::::: 

Salem 

1867,1868 

p.p.  milhAtn 

Upper  Alton 

1867-1874 

D.  T.  Parker 

Cairo 

1867-1876 

......*. 

A*  H.  Dalton         ,... 

Dalton  Station 

Oalesburg 

1869-1872 

186^1876 

1869-1882 

1869.1870 

A.  J.  Duolfip  . 

Eniorv  Cobb 

Kankakee     

Jotm  O.  TiLylor 

Decatur 

M.  <J.  Goltni           

Jacksonville    ...       

1869-1874 

1871,1872,  1879-1882 

1871-1876 

JobD  P.  lEovin>]<is 

Chicago 

Jamea  H^rri  ti^^ton 

Geneva 

Gigorge  Edmiinds.  Jr 

Sonora 

1871.1872  ... 

J.  R.  Hcott.. 

Champaign 

1871-1878 

S,  D,  Firther,,.,. 

Atlanta..., 

1871-1874 

B,  W.  VlUum,  Jr 

Canton 

1871,1872.  1877-1882.... 

1878-1878 

1873.1874 

Jonathan  Periam 

Chicago ..:........ 

George  W.Stone 

Princeton 

Charles  Snoad 

Joliet    

1873,1874.1877-1882    

Samuel  Douslass 

Monmouth 

1878-1880 : 

1873.1874 

K.  K.  Jones 

Quincy 

W.  H.  Russell 

Sandoval 

1878-1876 

1873-1882 

1875-1882 • 

1875.1876^ 

Albion 

Samuel  Dysart 

Franklin  Grove 

W.TNeely... ....... ............ 

Ottawa 

David  E.  Beaty 

Jersey  ville .- 

1875-1882 

1875-1878,  1881,  1882.... 

James  W.  Judy 

Tallula. .... ... ..... ::;::::::::: 

W.  M.  Smith 

Lexington 

1875-1882 

1875-1882      » 

E.  H.  Bishop 

Effingham  .        .... 

M.  T.  Stookey 

Belleville 

1875-1880 

1877-1882 

George  8.  Haskell 

Rockford 

J.  L.liCoore 

Polo 

1877-1882 

B.  Pullen 

Centralia 

1877-1882    

J.  M.  Washburn 

Carterville 

1877-1882 

J.M.  Epler 

Virginia.... 

1879.1880 ----.- 

William  Voorhies,  Jr 

Voorhies 

1879-1882 

1881.1882 

E.  B.  David 

Aledo 

David  Gore 

CarllnviUe 

1881.1882 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 


S.  D.  Fisher,  Secretary. 
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LETTEK  OF  TBANSMITTAL. 


Carbondalb,  III.,  Dec.  80,  1881. 
Hon.  James  R.  Scott,  President  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  the  '* Eleventh  Report  of  the  State  Ento- 
mologist on  the  Noxious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois,*' 
allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  Board  for  the  en- 
couragement I  have  always  received  from  you  in  this  work. 

1  am  happy  to  state  with  even  more  emphasis  than  at  the  time 
of  submitting  my  previous  report,  that  the  demand  for  these  works 
is  still  on  the  increase  in  our  own  State  and  elsewhere.  The  out- 
side demand  has  in  fact  become  so  great,  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ask  your  Secretary  to  meet  it,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
copies  bound  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Board,  as  the  two  hun- 
dred separate  copies  allowed  me  for  distribution  were  wholly 
inadequate  for  this  purpose. 

Although  I  have  material  on  hand  sufficient  to*  make  a  report 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  last  year,  it  has  been  thought  best 
that  I  cut  it  down  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed,  when  printed,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  been  aided  by  Mr.  D.  W.- 
CoQuiLLBTT,  who  resides  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
was  engaged  in  making  observations  for  me  in  that  section  during 
the  past  season;  also  by  Prof.  French.. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  predictions  I  made  last  year  (1880) 
that  the  Chinch-bugs  would  prooably  appear  in  injurious  numbers 
in  1881  unfortunately  for  our  farmers  has  proved  only  too  true.  This 
fact  tends  strongly  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  my  deductions,  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  the  weather  records  of  our  State  and  the  adjoin- 
ing sections,  are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  periodicity  indicated 
in  my  last  report  is  a  climatic  law  of  this  portion  of  our  country. 
Judgmg,  therefore,  by  this  apparent  periodicity,  and  what  has  been 
ascertained  in  reference  to  the  history,  habits,  and  cause  of  increase 
of  these  pests  (the  Chinch-bugs),  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  pre- 
dict with  much  confidence  that  they  will  do  no  material  injury 
in  1882. 
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The  Army-worm  also  appeared  in  some  sections  in  considerable 
numbers,  injuring  chiefly  oats  and  meadows.  Mr.  Coquillbtt,  who 
was  in  the  section  visited  by  them,  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  their  habits  and  life-history,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
settle  SQme  hitherto  disputed  points  in  reference  thereto.  The  result 
of  his  observations  has  to  a  certain  extent  modified  my  opinion  on 
one  point,  *to-wit:  the  number  of  broods  in  that  northern  section. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  devoted  a  somewhat  lengthy  chapter 
to  the  general  subject  of  Remedies,  but  the  desire  to  lessen  the  size 
of  the  report  this  year  has  induced  me  to  withhold  it,  and  to  devote 
the  space  allowed  to  the  papers  of  those  who  have  assisted  me  in 
my  Entomological  work  the  past  season.  Hence  the  report  will  con- 
sist, this  year,  of  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillbtt  and 
Prof.  G.  H.  French. 

I  take  pleasure  also  in  thanking  Mr.  S.  D.  Fisher,  your  Secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  C.  F.  Mills,  Assistant  Secretary,  for  many  favors, 
and  especially  for  complying  so  readily  and  promptly  with  my 
numerous  reouests  to  send  reports  to  parties  requesting  them.  I 
am  also  under  obligations  to  W.  R.  Ackerman,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  for  an  annual  pass  over  the  roads  of 
this  company. 

CYRUS  THOMAS, 

State  Entomologist. 
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PART    L 

EEPOET  OF  D.  W.  COQUILLETT. 


Frof,  Cyras  Thomas,  State  Entomologist  of  lUinois  :  # 

Dear  Sir — The  following  pages  constitute  my  report  on  the  Inju- 
rious Insects  of  Northern  lUinois : 

During  the  year  1881  several  insects  which  had  not  heretofore 
been  known  to  occur  in  destructive  numbers  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  appeared  in  several  localities  in  considerable  numbers,  some- 
times committing  extensive  ravages. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  Com  Worm  or  BoU  Worm  (HeUo- 
this  armigera,  Hubner,)  which  I  have  occasionally  met  with  in  past 
years,  but  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  occasion  much  damage. 

The  present  season,  however,  they  appeared  in  destructive  num- 
bers in  a  great  many  fields  of  com,  domg  considerable  damage,  not 
so  much  by  what  they  devoured  as  by  what  they  spoiled,  as  the  ears 
of  com  which  they  infested  were  nearly  always  more  or  less  covered 
with  mould. 

Another  insect  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  heretofore 
occurred  *  in  this  section  in  destructive  numbers,  is  the  Imported 
Currant  Worm,  (Nematus  ventricostis,  Klug,)  which,  the  present  sea- 
son, completely  defoliated  the  currant  bushes  in  many  gardens  in 
this  locality.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  and  one  almost  without  an 
exception,  that  the  insects  which  have  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  Europe  are  ialways  more  destractive  than  our  native  insects 
which  have  the  same  habits.  The  difference  in  the  climate  of  the  two 
countries  may  have  much  to  do  with  this,  but  it  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  parasites  which  preyed  upon  them  in  their 
native  country  were  not  imported  with  them ;  for  it  is  a  pretty  well 
established  fact  that  nearly  every  leaf-eating  insect  has  a  parasite 
which  infests  it,  but  which  will  not  infest  any  other  species,  and  for 
this  reason  our  native  paraBitic  insects  will  not  be  ukely  to  infest 
an  exotic  insect  that  has  been  imported  into  this  country. 
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As  if  it  were  not  enough  for  the  currant  .bushes  to  be  despoiled 
of  their  leaves  by  the  insects  spoken  of,  a  great  many  Goose-berry 
Worms  {Pempelia  grossuUma,  Packard,)  appeared,  webbing  together 
and  devouring  or  spoiling  a  great  many  clusters  of  its  fruit.  In 
their  work  of  destruction  they  were  greatly  aided  by  a  Span-worm 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  known  to  feed  upon  this  fruit,  at  least 
no  account  of  its  doing  so  has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  I  refer  to 
the  larva  of  Eupithecia  interrupto-fasciata,  Packard,  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Currant  Fruit  Worm.  I  had  frequently  found 
these  worms  in  previous  years  on  various  kinds  of  flowers,  but  the 
present  season  they  appeq,red  upon  the  currants  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  I  frequently  found  one  of  them  half  hidden  in  a  large 
currant,  busily  engaged  in  devouring  the  interior  of  the  berry. 

The  Chinch  Bug  (Blissus  levA^opterus,  Say,)  has  not  been,  very 
destructive  in  this  section  the  present  season,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  but  a  very  small  area  of  wheat  was  sown.  The  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  State  have  about  made  up  their  minds  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  cereal;  what  with  Chinch  Bugs, 
Hessian  FUes,  blight,  rust  and  smut,  their  chances  of  raising  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  are  certainly  not  very  good.  One  farmer  sowed  about 
two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  and  I  know  of  no  other  field  of  wheat 
withm  five  or  six  miles  of  this  one.  I  examined  this  field  for  Chinch 
Bu^s  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  found  many  of  all  sizes  near  the 
middle  of  the  field,  where  the  wheat  had  been  killed  in  large  patches, 
the  plants  turning  white  and  bending  over  a  short  distance  from  the 
ground.  This  field  was  harvested  on  the  2eth.  Three  days  later, 
and  again  on  the  8d  of  the  following  month,  I  examined  the  edse 
of  an  adjoining  oat-field,  and  found  only  one  Chinch  Bug.  I  coiud 
not  see  that  they  had  injured  the  oats  m  the  slightest  degree. 

Several  years  ago,  when  wheat  was  more  extensively  raised  in  this 
locality  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  Chinch  Bugs  appeared  in 
immense  numbers  in  a  field  of  wheat  which  contained  about  four 
acres,  nearly  ruining  the  entire  field.  After  this  field  was  harvested 
the  bugs  moved  across  the  field  in  solid  phalanx,  into  a  field  of 
corn,  and  in  a  short  time  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks  of  com  in 
the  rows  nearest  the  road  were  covered  so  thickly  with  these  insects 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  that  this  part  of  the  stalks  was 
completely  hidden  from  view;  but  the  com  was  so  far  advanced 
that  they  did  not  damage  it  very  materially.  A  fp,rmer  had  been 
told  that  he  could  protect  his  wheat  from  the  attacks  of  "these  in- 
sects by  sowing  clover  seed  with  the  wheat.  This  he  did,  and  the 
clover  and  wheat  grew  finely  together,  and  the  latter  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  injured  by  the  bugs ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  harvested 
these  insects  appeared  in  such  numbers  in  the  edge  of  an  adjoining 
field  of  Hungarian  grass,  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  turn  white  in  a 
'  very  short  time.  Whether  the  Chinch  Bugs  fed  upon  the  clover  in 
preference  to  the  wheat,  or  whether  the  clover  prevented  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture,  thus  enabling  the  wheat  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  these  insects,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  the  latter  is 
probably  the  correct  reason,  as  the  bugs  deserted  the  clover  shortly 
after  the  wheat  was  cut,  although  the  clover  was  as  rank  as  ever. 
They  appear  to  prefer  wheat  to  all  other  plants,  aud  since  this  has 
not  been  grown  very  extensively  in  this  locality  of  late,  I  have  not 
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found  the  Chinch  Bags  m  anything  like  the  numbers  in  which  they 
formerly  appeared. 

A  number  of  farmers  have  repeatedly  tried  to  grow  winter  wheat 
in  this  locality,  but  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
crowned  with  success.  In  ordinary  seasons  the  ground  is  too  dry 
to  be  planted  in  the  early  part  of  September,  and  the  rains  usually 
come  on  too  late  to  permit  the  farmers  to  sow  the  wheat  early 
enough  for  it  to  get  a  sufficient  growth  to  withstand  the  winter. 
.Several  farmers  of  my  acquaintance  have  sown  a  small  field  of 
winter  wheat  in  different  years;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
were  obliged  to  ]^low  up  the  field  in  the  following  spring  and  sow  it 
to  some  other  kmd  of  grain.  As  there  is  so  small  an  amount  of 
winter  wheat  raised  in  this  locality,  the  Hessian  Fly  (Ceddomyia 
destructor,  Say),  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  attract  public  attention,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  fall  brood  of 
these  insects  to  have  winter  wheat,  in  the  stems  of  which  they  pass 
the  winter  in  the  larva  state. 

The  Colorado  Potato-beetle  (Doryphora  104ineata,  Say)  or  "Potato 
bugs,"  as  they  are  commonly  but  erroneously  called,  were  more  de- 
structive the  present  season  than  they  have  been  for  many  years 
past.  By  the  liberal  use  of  Paris  Green  the  farmers  in  many  in- 
stances were  enabled  to  protect  their  potatoes  from  their  attacks; 
but  in  a  great  many  cases  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  had 
been  defoliated  before  the  poison  was  applied.  The  remarks  on  im- 
ported insects  which  I  made  when  speakmg  of  the  imported  Currant 
Worm,  apply  equally  well  to  this  insect;  for,  although  it  was  not 
imported  from  a  foreign  country,  yet  its  native  home  was  in  a 
climate  widely  different  from  our  own,  and  this  insect  has  become 
more  injurious  to  the  potato  than  any  of  our  native  species  which 
feed  upon  this  plant.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
feeds  upon  this  plant  both  in  its  larval  and  perfect  state,  whereas 
the  other  species,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  feed  upon  it  only 
while  in  the  perfect  state,  living  in  the  ground  in  the  larva  state, 
and  feeding  upon  the  eggs  of  various  kinds  of  locusts  or  grass-hop- 
pers. These  * 'Old-fashioned  Potato-beetles,"  (as  they  are  commonly 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Colorado  beetle)  present  a  forci- 
ble example  of  those  anomalous  insects  which  the  entomologist 
meets  with  occasionally,  and  which  are  so  difficult  for  him  to  deter- 
mine as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  injurious  or  benefi- 
cial insects;  for  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  decide  whether  the 
injury  they  do  in  the  adult  state  is  counterbalanced  by  the  service 
they  render  us  while  in  the  larva  state  by  way  of  destroying  the 
eggs  of  the  destructive  locusts  or  grass-hoppers. 

The  Imported  Cabbage-worm  {Pieris  rapae,  Linnaeus)  was  more 
destructive  to  cabbages  the  present  season  than  I  have  ever  known 
it  to  be  in  any  season  past.  A  few  farmers  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  set  out  and  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  cabbages,  finding 
that  these  were  fast  being  devoured  by  these  noxious  pests,  puUea 
them  up  and  fed  them  to  the  hogs.  Farmers  generally  think  that 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  do  to  keep  their  cabbages  free  from  weeds, 
without  the  additional  labor  of  keeping  them  free  from  the  attacks 
of  insects;  and  this  latter,  so  far  as  the  Cabbage- worms  are  con- 
cemed,  is  commonly  much  more  troublesome  than  the  mere  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  weeds.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  harmless  inexpen- 
sive but  eflfectual  remedy  has  ever  been  discovered  for  the  destruction 
of  these  pests. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Purple  Cabbage-worm  {Pionea  rifnosalis, 
Guenee)  has  ever  made  its  appearance  in  this  locality;  at  least  I 
have  never  met  with  it,  although  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons 
I  have  paid  especial  attention  to  collecting  and  rearing  Lepidopter- 
ous  larvae.  The  present  season  a  closely  allied  species — ^the  Pionea 
stramentalis  of  Huoner — appeared  in  considerable  numbers  ui)on  the 
Horseradish,  and  as  almost  every  insect  which  feeds  upon  the 
horseradish  will  also  feed  upon  the  cabbage,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  insect  will  some  day  prove  to  be  destructive  to  this  last  named 
vegetable  which  already  has  a  host  of  insect  foes. 

The  Army  Worm  (Leucania  unipuncta,  Haworth)  appeared  in  a 
few  localities  in  destructive  numbers  and  seemed  to  oe  more  de- 
structive to  oats  and  timothy  than  to  anv  other  grain  or  grass.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  in  the  following  pages  a  mstory  of 
this  insect  which  is  earned  far  enough  to  forever  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  number  of  annual  broods,  and  the  state  in  which 
tne  insect  hibernates,  at  least  so  far  as  they  apply  to  this  locality^ 
and  also  to  the  sedentary  race  of  Army  Worms,  for  it  is  my  firni 
belief  that  there  are  two  distinct  races  of  these  insects,  and  that 
the  one  race  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  other.    As  I  have 

fwn  in  the  chapter  upon  this  insect  the  reasons  upon  which  this 
elief  is  founded,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  them  in 
this  place.  My  brother,  Mr.  A.  G.  Coquillett,  has  aided  me  much 
in  studying  up  the  life  history  of  this  insect;  he  brought  me  the 
only  specimens  of  the  hibernating  brood  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
had  found  many  specimens  of  the  earlier  broods  under  boards, 
sticks,  etc.,  but  was  unable  to  find  a  single  specimen  of  the  last, 
or  hibernating,  brood  in  these  situations,  although  I  spent  much  of 
my  time  searching  for  them. 

A  kind  of  naked  caterpillar  somewhat  resembling  the  Army  Worm 
appeared  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  was  quite  4estructive  to  the  green  heads  of  timothy. 
They  were  found  at  their  work  on  cloudy  days  and  appeared  to  con- 
fine their  .attacks  entirely  to  the  heads,  as  I  never  saw  any  feed 
upon  the  leaves.  In  quite  large  fields  of  timothy  which  I  examined 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  heads  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by 
these  worms.  The  latter  quite  closely  resemble  the  Wheat  Head 
Army- worm  {Leucania  harveyi^  Grote)  but  are  much  paler ;  they  may 
be  but  a  pale  race  of  this  species,  however,  as  the  sedentary  race 
of  Army-worms  are  considerably  paler  than  those  belonging  to  the 
migrating  race.  Quite  a  number  of  these  timothy  worms  assumed 
the  chrysalis  form,  in  the  month  of  September,  but  as  they  have  not 
yet  been  changed  to  moths  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  species. 

On  the  21st  of  November  I  received  from  the  Editor  of  the  Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph  a  box  of  insects  for  determination.  The  enclosed 
insects  proved  to  be  the  larvae  of  the  Silver-marked  Moth  {Pbma 
simplex,  Guenee),  and  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  box,  the 
Editor  stated  that  these  larvae  were  very  destructive  to  the  Celery 
in  many  gardens  in  his  locality.  This  is  the  first  instance  that  has 
come  to  my  notice  of  these  larvae  feeding  upon  this  plant.    In  my 
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father's  garden  they  were  quite  destructive  to  Lettuce  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  season.  As  the  Editor  mentioned  above  named 
these  larvae  Celery  Worms  in  one  of  his  editorials,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  accept  his  name. 

The  various  kinds  of  Canker-worms  were  very  scarce  the  present 
season  in  orchards  where  they  appeared  in  large  numbers  m  past 
years. 

The  Apple  Plant-louse  {Aphis  maU,  Fabricius)  was  very  abundant 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  rains  which  came  on  later  in  the  season 
greatly  lessened  their  numbers.  I  have  frequently  destroyed  whole 
colonies  of  these  insects  by  drenching  them  occasionally  with  pure 
cold  water.' 

Several  other  insects,  many  of  which  have  not  been  reported  as 
occurring  in  destructive  numbers,   appeared   in  considerable  num- 
bers,  sometimes   committing   extensive   ravages;    but   as  these  are 
mostly  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  an  account  of  them  here  • 
would  be  superfluous. 

As  several  entomologists,  in  determining  the  insects  treated  of  in 
their  reports,  have  made  mistakes  in  their  determinations,  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  have  my  insects  determined  by  some  person  who 
makes  a  certain  group  of  insects  his  sx)ecial  study,  except  in  cases 
where  the  insect  differs  widely  from  any  other,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  some  work  on  entomology  to  which  I  have 
access.  And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  following  gentlemen  for  favors  received  by  way  of  determining 
insects:  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald,  A.  B.  Grote,  E.  F.  Cresson,  Dr.  A. 
S.  Packard,  Jr. ;  H.  A.  Hagan,  P.  E.  Uhler,  and  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Horn. 

And  above  all  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  great  many  favors  re- 
ceived, and  for  which  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  anything 
like  an  adequate  return. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  COQUILLETT. 
Woodstock,  III.,  Dec.  28,  1881. 
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THE  GREATER  LEAF-ROLLER. 

{Laxotaenia  rosaceana.)    Harris. 

(Order  Lepidoptera.       Family  Tortrioidjb.) 

[Living  in  a  rolled  or  folded  leaf  on  apple  and  cberry,  and  also 
on  various  other  trees  and  plants ;  a  naked  caterpillar  of  a  greenish 
color,  with  a  brown  or  blackish  head.] 

Almost  every  person  has  noticed  on  various  plants  certain  leaves 
that  were  rolled  up,  or  folded  over  and  fastened  together  with  silken 
threads.  Sometimes  one  of  the  edges  of  a  leaf  is  folded  over  and 
fastened  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  at  other  times  the  oppo- 
site edges  of  a  leaf  are  drawn  together  and  fastened  with  silken 
threads.  Sometimes  the  leaf  is  rolled  up  like  a  map,  usually  length- 
wise with  the  midrib,  but  occasionally  it  is  rolled  up  from  the  apex 
of  the  leaf  toward  the  base.  When  the  leaves  are  small  the  edges 
of  one  leaf  are  usually  fastened  to  those  of  another,  and  sometimes 
three  or  more  leaves  are  fastened  together  in  this  manner. 

This  is  sometimes  the  work  of  a  spider,  which  in  this  way  con- 
structs a  den  or  a  place  of  concealment  for  its  eggs;  but  it  is  usu- 
ally the  work  of  a  small  naked  caterpillar  which  generally  belong 
to  the  family  Tortricidce,  but  a  few  belong  to  the  TineicUey  and  a  still 
smaller  number  to  the  Pyralida,  On  account  of  the  habit  they  have 
of  roUing  up  leaves  for  a  habitation,  they  have  received  the  name 
of  Leaf-rollers.  After  reaching  their  full  size,  they  close  each  end 
of  the  roll,  and  soon  afterward  assume  the  chrysaUs  form.  A  short 
time  before  the  moth  emerges,  the  ChrysaUs  works  itself  about  one- 
half  its  length  out  of  its  case,  and  while  in  this  position  the  moth 
makes  its  escape. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed  species  is  the  one 
whose  name  beads  this  article.  There  are  two  broods  of  these  Leaf- 
rollers  produced  in  one  season.  The  first  brood  makes  it  appear- 
ance about  the  middle  of  May,  or  a  week  or  so  after  the  apple  trees 
have  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  reach  their  full  size  in  the  month 
of  June.  Those  found  on  apple  and  cherry  trees,  when  about  to 
pupate,  usually  construct  a  sort  of  leafen  case  by  fastening  the 
edges  of  two  or  three  leaves  together  and  lining  the  interior  with  a 
layer  of  silk.  Shortly  after  this  they  are  changed  to  chrysalides, 
and,  in  from  five  to  sixteen  days  later — ^usuaUy  about  nine — the 
moths   appear.    The  latter,  in  the   course  of   a  few  weeks,  deposit 
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their  eggs,  and  from  these  a  second  brood  is  produced,  which  reach 
their  full  growth  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  producing  the  moths 
during  the  first  half  of  August.  These  probably  deposit  their  eggs 
soon  afterward,  and  these  remain  unhatched  until  the  following 
spring. 

The  Greater  Leaf-rollers,  when  fully  grown,  measure  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  green  color,  sometimes 
tinged  with  yellow.  Those  of  the  latter  color  appear  to  be  infested 
with  some  disease.  I  have  frequently  tried  to  rear  some  of  them  to 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  for  this  purpose  placed  them  in  separate 
apartments  of  my  breeding  cage,  but  they  all  died  before  pupating, 
and  the  interior  of  their  bodies  was  filled  with  a  blackisn  liquid. 
Those  of  a  green  color  are  usually  marked  with  lighter-colored  pilif- 
erous  spots;  the  spiracles  are  faintly  ringed  with  pale  brown,  tnose 
on  each  side  of  the  first  segment  the  most  distinctly  so,  and  beneath 
each  of  the  latter  is  usually  one  or  two  small  brownish  spots.  The 
head  is  very  variable  in  its  shades  and  markings,  and  presents  the 
following  varieties: 

Var.  A. — Uniform  brownish-black. 

Var.  B. — Brownish-black,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  strongly 
tinged  with  brown. 

Var.  C— Yellowish -brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  green,  and 
marked  on  each  side  with  a  black  dot  and  streak—one  or  both  of 
these  marks  sometimes  wanting. 

The  cervical  shield — a  hard,  polished  spot  on  top  of  the  first  seg- 
ment back  of  the  head — is  stiU  more  variable  than  the  head,  and 
presents  the  following  varieties : 

Var.  A. — Brownish-black,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  next  the 
head. 

Var.  B. — Green,  surrounded  at  the  sides  and  behind  with  black. 

Var.  C. — Green,  bordered  on  each  side  with  black,  this  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  dot  or  dash  near  the  anterior  or  posterior  end. 

Var.  D. — Green,  bordered  behind  with  black. 

Var.  E. — ^Yello wish-brown,  surrounded  at  the  sides  and  behind 
with  black,  and  with  two  dorsal  dots  of  the  same  color  near  the 
anterior  edge. 

This   colorational  difference   is  not  due  to  a  difference  in  their 

XB,  nor  to  a  difference  in  their  food  plants.  Neither  do  those 
ch  have  the  head  of  one  color  invariably  have  the  cervical  shield 
colored  as  in  any  one  variety  given  above.  Of  those  which  have 
the  head  colored  as  in  variety  B,  some  have  the  cervical  shield 
colored  as  in  the  same  variety,  while  others,  with  similarly  colored 
heads,  may  have  the  cervical  shield  colored  either  as  in  variety  G 
or  D.  The  young  Leaf-rollers  usually  have  the  head  and  cervical 
shield  colored  as  in  variety  A;  but  after  casting  their  skins  they 
may  have  these  parts  colored  as  in  any  of  the  succeeding  varieties. 
The  most  common  forms  met  with  have  the  head  and  cervical  shield 
colored  as  m  variety  B. 

That  this  colorational  difference  is  not  produced  by  a  difference 
in  the  food  plants  of  •  these  insects  I  have  abundant  evidence,  as  I 
have  frequently  found  upon  plants  of  the  same  species  Greater  Leaf- 
rollers  whose  heads  were  colored  alike,  but  in  some  the  cervical 
sheild  was  colored  as  in  variety  A,  in  others  as  in  variety  B,  while 
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in  the  remainder  it  was  colored  as  in  variety  C,  or  D.  Thus  I  have 
found  on  the  cherry  a  number  of  these  Leaf-rollers,  which  had  the 
head  colored  as  in  variety  B,  but  while  in  some  the  cervical  shield 
was  colored  as  in  this  variety,  in  others  it  was  colored  either  as  in 
variety  A,  or  C. 

The  Penthina  nimbatana  of  Clemens  is  utterly  indistinguishable 
from  variety  A  of  the  Greater  Leaf-roller ;  at  least  specimens  of  the 
latter  agree  perfectly  with  the  description  of  the  former  which  I 
took  several  years  ago,  although  there  may  be  some  minute  charac- 
ter or  characters  by  which  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
other.  I  have  bred  Penthina  nimbatana  only  from  the  common  wild- 
rose  'y^Rosa  hlanda).  It  binds  three  or  more  of  the  terminal  leaflets 
together  for  a  habitation,  and  there  appears  to  be  only  one  brood 
produced  in  one  season.  The  Greater  Leaf-roller  feeds  upon  a 
greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  plants  than  any  other  insect 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  bred  it  from  the  Apple,  Cherry, 
Siberian  Crab-apple,  Lilac,  Horse-chestnut,  Tame  Raspberry,  Wild 
Strawberry,  Wild  Kose  (jRoaa  blanda),  Burdock  {Lappa  officinalis)  y  Thistle 
{Cirsium  lanceoUitum),  Ked  Clover  ( Trifoliwm  prcetense),  nagweed  {Ambro- 
sia artimisia£folia),  Smartweed  {Polygonwn  pennsylvanicum)^  and  Knot- 
grass {Polygonum  avicuiare) ;  and  I  have  lound  it  on  Dogwood  {Cor- 
nus  pemictdata),  Burr-oak,  Poplar,  Hazel  {Corylus  americana).  Sumac 
{Rhus  glabra)  y  Wild  Raspberry  {Rvhus  Strigosus),  Wild  Blackberry, 
{Rubtbs  viUosus),  Horseradish  {Nasturtium  armorada).  Wild  Sun- 
flower {Helianthus  grosse-serratus),  and  Blue  Vervain  {Verbena  has- 
tata).  On  all  of  the  above  named  plants  I  have  found  one  or  more 
of  these  Leaf-rollers,  each  in  a  rolled  or  folded  leaf,  or  in  a  cavity 
formed  by  fastening  two  or  more  leaves  together.  On  two  or  three 
different  occasions  1  found  one  of  them  in  a  cavity  formed  by  fast- 
ening together  several  of  the  terminal  flower  spikes  of  Blue  Vervain, 
and  in  one  instance  I  found  one  in  a  cavity  formed  by  fastening 
together  several  of  the  strap-leaves  or  rays  of  a  Sunflower  to  the 
tops  of  the  disk-flowers. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Leaf-rollers  feed  not 
only  upon  the  leaves  but  also  upon  the  flowers;  and  even  the  fruit 
is  not  exempt  from  their  attacks,  for  on  one  occasion  I  found  one 
under  a  leaf  which  it  had  fastened  to  an  apple,  into  which  it  had 
gnawed  quite  a  large  cavity. 

The  moth  into  which  the  Greater  Leaf-roller  is  finally  transformed, 
was,  many  years  ago,  named  by  Dr.  Harris  the  **Oblique-banded 
Leaf -roller."  It  measures  from  the  front  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of 
the  closed  wings  from  three  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  the  females 
being  the  largest.  The  fore-wings  are  of  a  deep  cinnamon-brown 
color,  marked  with  numerous  darker  transverse  dashes,  and  crossed 
obUquely  by  three  darker  brown  bands,  one  near  the  base,  one  near 
the  middle,  and  the  third  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing.  The 
outer  one-half  of  each  hind  wing  is  pale  yellowish,  shadmg  into 
white  at  the  base  of  the  wing;  the  inner  one-half  is  blackish.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  an  insect  having  such  a  wide  range  of 
food  plants  would  be  very  variable  in  its  colors  and  markings,  but 
such  IS  not  the  case  with  the  present  species.  In  a  series  of  fifteen 
examples  now  before  me  the  ground  color  and  markings  are  re- 
markably constant  with  two  exceptions ;  the  specimens  forming  these 
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exceptions  are  both  females,  and  differ  from  the  others  onlv  in  the 
ground  color.  In  one  this  is  pale  yellow,  and  in  the  other  it  is 
brownish  strongly  suffused  with  black.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  moth  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  this  species. 
When  the  wings  are  closed  the  outer  edges  are  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  the  hind  edge  of  one  wing  is  nearly  on  a  line  with 
the  hind  edge  of  the  other. 

NATURAL    ENEMIES. 

As  the  Greater  Leaf-rollers  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
are  concealed  from  view,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  suffer  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  predaceous  birds  and  insects.  However 
this  may  be,  their  numbers  are  considerably  lessened  by  the  attacks 
of  a  parasitic  four-winged  fly.  I  sent  a  specimen  of  this  parasite 
to  E.  T.  Gresson  for  determination,  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain 
the  species  to  which  it  belongs;  he  informed  me  that  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Glypha. 

The  wings  of  this  parasite  are  transparent,  and  expand  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  are  jet  black,  and 
there  is  usually  a  small,  yellow  spot  just  back  of  the  middle  of  the  thor- 
ax, and  a  short  streak  of  the  same  color  in  front  of,  and  a  little  below 
the  insertion  of  each  fore- wing ;  the  mouth  parts  are  also  yellowish. 
The  antennsB  are  deep  reddish-brown.  The  legs  are  reddish-brown, 
and  the  tibisB  and  tarsi  of  the  hindmost  pair  are  blackish.  The 
female  fly  is  provided  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  with  an  exserted 
ovipositor  which  measures  a  trifle  over  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
length;  this  is  composed  of  three  separate  pieces,  or  threads,  the 
two  uppermost  of  which  are  black  and  the  lower  one  is  dark  red- 
dish-brown.* 

The  female  fly  punctlires  the  body  of  the  Leaf-roller  and  deposits 
therein  a  single  egg.  From  this  egg  is  hatched  a  footless  grub,  of 
a  dull,  bluish-white  color,  and  measuring  when  fully  grown  about 
one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  grub  reaches  its  full  size  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Leaf-roller,  whose  body  it  inhabits,  closes 
its  case  and  is  prepared  for  pupation ;  shortly  after  this  the  grub 
issues  from  the  body  of  its  host  and  spins  a  thin,  whitish,  trans- 
parent cocoon,  of  an  oblong,  elliptical  shape,  and  measuring  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Soon  after  completing  its  cocoon 
the  parasitic  grub  assumes  the  pupa  form. 

The  pupa  is  of  a  dull  whitish  color,  and  measures  about  seven- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  eyes  are  black  and  there  is  a 
spot  of  the  same  color  on  top  of  the  first,  second  and  third  abdom- 
inal segments,  that  on  the  second  segment  being  the  largest;  the 
wing-cases  are  tinged  with  black.  The  ovipositor  of  the  female  is 
also  tinged  with  black,  and  is  bent  over  the  back  and  soldered  or 
fastened  to  it,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  second  abdomi- 
nal segment. 

The  flies  of  both  broods  issue  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days  after 
the  grubs  have  spun  their  cocoons,  and  I  have  found  them  as  late 

•This  parasite  very  closely  resembles  the  Pimpla  inquisitor  of  Say,  which  I  have  bred 
from  the  Apple-leaf  crumpler  {Phycita  nf?&uZa. Walsh),  but  is  at  once  cQstinfiruished  from  it 
by  the  yellow  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  above. 
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as  the  last  week  in  August.  The  past  season  fully  one-half  of  the 
Greater  Leaf-rollers  were  destroyed  by  these  parasites.  These  are 
the  only  parasites  that  I  have  ever  bred  from  these  Leaf -rollers, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  other  kinds  of  parasitic  insects  also  in- 
fest them. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  found  in  a  cavity  of  leaves  on  a  rag- 
weed a  Greater  Leaf-roller  on  whose  body  were  no  less  than  six 
Tachina  eggs.  One  pf  these  eggs  was  placed  on  the  cervical  shield, 
one  on  each  of  the  segments  four  and  seven,  two  on  the  under  side 
of  segment  four,  and  one  on  the  under  side  of  segment  five.  The 
next  day  there  issued  from  the  body  of  the  Leaf-roller  a  single 
grub  of  the  parasitic  fly  described  above.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  some  .kind  of  Tachina  fly  also  preys  upon  the  Greater 
Leaf-roller. 

On  the  5th  of  July  I  found  in  a  rolled  leaf  in  a  hazel  bush  a 
Greater  Leaf-roller  which  had  a  Tachina  egg  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  cervical  shield.  In  the  same  roll  was  an  ellip- 
soidal, whitish  cocoon  which  measured  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  I  placed  both  the  Leaf -roller  and  the  cocoon  in  one 
of  the  breeding  cages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  anything 
from  either  of  them. 

On  the  17th  of  July  I  found  a  cocoon  similar  to  the  above  in  a 
rolled  apple  leaf  inhabited  by  a  Greater  Leaf-roller  that  was  only 
about  one-half  grown.  Nine*  days  later  a  small,  four- winged  fly— 
the  PerUitus  limidiatus  of  Cresson — issued  from  this  cocoon. 

The  wings  of  this  fly  are  transparent,  and  expand  a  trifle  over 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  head  is  yellowish-brown,  and  the  eyes 
and  a  small  spot  on  top  of  the  head  are  black;  on  this  spot  are 
three  smaU  tubercles  {ocelli).  The  anterior  one-half  of  the  thorax  is 
yellowish ;  the  remaining  portion  is  blackish.  The  abdomen  is  black, 
with  a  broad,  transverse,  yellowish-brown  stripe  across  the  middle. 
The  legs  and  underside  of  the  body  are  pale  yellowish-brown, 
slightly  tinged  in  places  with  black.  The  antennsb  are  light  yellow, 
and  are  clouded  and  ringed  with  black. 

Whether  the  fly  lives  in  its  larval  state  within  the  body  of  the  Greater 
Leaf-roller  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Dr.  LeBaron  has 
reared  a  closely  allied  species — the  PerUitvs  indigator  of  Riley — from 
the  Walnut  Leafcrumpler  {Acrobads  juglandis,  LeBaron),*  and  from 
the  situation  in  whicn  the  cocoon  of  the  dimidiatus  was  found  it 
renders  it  pretty  certain  that  this  is  a  true  parasite  of  the  Greater 
Leaf-roller. 

The  late  B.  D.  Walsh,  formerly  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois, 
compares  the  working  of  these  parasites  upon  the  Caterpillars  to  a 
great  many  springs,  all  of  which  exert  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
upon  each  other;  remove  one  of  the  springs,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  others  will  suddenly  spring  upward.  So  if  the*  parasites  of  any 
noxious  insect  are ,  destroyed,  this  -insect  will  sudaenly  appear  in 
large  numbers  where  formerly  it  was  almost  unknown.  It  becomes 
our  duty  then  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  destroys  these  parasites 
and  if  possible  to  circumvent  it  in  its  work. 

•See  the  "Fourth  Annual  Beport  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and  other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;"  v&ge  43. 
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These  parasites  are  day-flies,  and  as  they  resemble  flies  it  follows 
that  the  birds  commonly  called  "fly-catchers" — especially  the  Swal- 
lows— are  instrumental  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  destruction.  The 
Swallows  have  for  many  years  held  a  very  conspicuous  place  among 
the  birds  which  the  law  protects,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tne  fact  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  feed  upon  grain  or  seeds  of  any 
kind.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  they  are  not  so  beneficial  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  as  they  are  on  the 
wing  only  in  the  day  time,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  catch  very 
many  of  the  reaUy  injurious  insects,  such  as  the  parents  of  the 
Army  Worm,  Canker  Worm,  etc.,  which  are  never  on  the  wing  in 
the  day  time,  except  when  disturbed. 

The  Swallows  are  commonly  supposed  to  feed  upon  flies,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  agjricul- 
turist.  In  their  early  stages  many  flies  live  in  excrementitious 
matter,  thus  aiding  in  removing  this  filth  out  of  the  way.  Those 
flies  which  infest  our  houses  are  usually  looked  upon  as  decided 
nuisances;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Swallows  catch  but  few  of 
these.  The  flies  that  are  so  troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle  are 
no  doubt  caught  in  large  numbers  by  these  birds.  But  as  nearly  all 
the  internal  parasitic  insects  resemble  flies — and  these  insects  are 
far  more  beneficial  than  any  other  kind — and  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  ate  day-flies,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal diet  of  the  Swallows. 

Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Swallows  were  designed  to  keep 
these  parasites  from  becoming  so  numerous  as  to  utterly  annihilate 
the  species  of  insect  which  they  infest;  but  as  Man  has  constantly 
waged  war  against  the  birds  of  prey  which  were  intended  to  keep 
the  Swallows  in  check,  it  very  naturally  follows  that  the  Swallows 
will,  in  time,  become  so  numerous  as  to  so  far  annihilate  the  para- 
sites of  many  insects  as  to  allow  the  insects  to  become  excessively 
multiplied.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  many  insects  become 
so  numerous  as  to  attract  universal  attention. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Swallows,  but 
have  merely  given  the  facts  in  the  case,  so  that  our  agriculturists 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves  the  position  which  these 
birds  ought  to  occupy. 

REMEDIES. 

Where  the  Greater  Leaf-rollers  appear  in  limited  numbers  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  crushing  them  with  gloved  hands  while  in  their 
cases,  but  when  they  appear  in  destructive  numbers  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  some  other  method.  In  such  cases  the  infected 
trees  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  London  Purple  or  Paris 
Green  and  water,  as  recommended  for  the  Yellow  Canker  Worm. 
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THE  APPLE-BUD  WORM. 

(Eccopsis  malana.)    Femald. 
Order  Lepidoptera.     Family  Tortrioid-e.) 

[Devouring  the  buds  at  the  terminal  ends  of  the  branches  of  apple 
trees,  and,  later  in  the  season,  living  in  a  short,  yellowish  tube  or 
case,  and  feeding  upon  the  leaves;  a  small,  naked  caterpillar,  of  a 
greenish  or  reddish  color.] 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  many  of  the  orchards  in  Northern 
Illinois  present  a  blasted  appearance  on  account  of  the  leafless  con- 
dition of  the  terminal  ends  of  many  of  the  branches.  This  partial 
defoliation  is  the  work  of  a  small  greenish  worm,  which  devours  the 
terminal  buds,  and  afterwards  feeds  upon  the  leaves  crowing  near 
the  outer  end  of  the  branch.  They  seem  to  confine  their  attacks 
wholly  to  trees  of  the  Apple  kind,  as  I  have  never  found  them  upon 
any  other  trees  than  the  Apple  and  the  Transcendent  Grab-apple, 
a  tree  which  appears  to  be  a  cross  between  one  of  our  common 
Apples  and  the  Siberian  Grab-apple. 

These  Bud- worms  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  are  tinged 
on  the  back  with  pink  or  green.  The  head  and  cervical  shield  are 
yellowish ;  the  former  is  marked  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side  above 
the  jaws,  and  the  jaws  are  tinged  with  reddish. 

The  eggs  from  which  these  worms  hatch  are  deposited  singly  upon 
the  terminal  buds,  and  the  young  worms,  after  devouring  the  buds, 
fasten  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk  of  the  leaf  which  grows  nearest  the 
terminal  end  of  the  branch,  to  the  branch,  forming  a  sort  of  burrow . 
between  the  leaf-stalk  and  the  branch.  This  leaf  formerly  grew  at 
the  base  of  the  terminal  bud,  but  by  the  time  that  the  fiud-worm 
has  devoured  the  terminal  bud,  the  latter  has,  by  the  formation  of 
new  wood  below  it,  been  pushed  away  from  the  leaf  to  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  inches;  and  it  is  to  this  newly  formed  wood  that 
the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  fastened. 

This  Bud- worm  usually  remains  in  its  burrow  during  the  da3rtime, 
.and  comes  forth  at  night  to  feed  upon  the  blade  of  the  leaf  whose 

?>etiole  it  had  fastened  to  the  brancn.    After  devouring  this,  it  feeds 
or  a  time  upon  the  newly-formed  wood  at  the  end  of  the  branch, 
sometimes  burrowing  a  short  distance  into  it. 
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In  a  short  time  it  deserts  its  burrow  and  constructs  a  yellowish, 
woolly  tube  or  case  upon  one  of  the  leaves.  In  this  ease  it  spends 
the  greater  part  of  its  time,  coming  forth  only  to  feed.  After  con- 
suming the  leaf  upon  which  its  case  is  placed,  it  drags  the  latter  to 
another  leaf,  and  proceeds  in  this  manner  until  reaching  its  full 
growth,  when  it  prepares  for  pupation  by  closing  its  case  with  a  lid 
of  silk. 

The  worms  in  the  cases  differ  so  much  in  color  from  those  found 
in  the  burrows  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  diflFerent  species. 
They  are  now  of  a  dark  flesh-color,  and  are  marked  with  numerous 

Eolished  piliferous  spots,  which  are  concolorous  with  the  body.  The 
ead  and  cervical  shield  are  polished  black,  and  the  latter  is  some- 
times tinged  with  reddish;  the  thoraccic  legs— those  under  the  fore 
part  of  the  body — are  marked  with  reddish-black.  When  fully  grown, 
this  Bud-worm  measures  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length. 

This  Bud-worm  quite  closely  resembles  the  Apple-leaf  Grumpier 
(Phycita  nebulo,  Walsh,)  which  also  lives  in  a  case  on  Apple  trees, 
out  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  head,  which  in  the  latter  is 
nearly  vertical  and  roughened,  whereas  in  the  Bud-worm  it  is  nearly 
horizontal  and  highly  polished.  The  cases  of  these  two  insects  also 
differ  considerably.  That  of  the  Apple-leaf  Grumpier  is  of  a  black- 
ish color,  and  tapers  to  one  end,  while  that  of  the  Bud-worm  is 
pale-yellowish,  and  of  no  definite  shape,  being  usually  a  short  tube' 
somewhat  woolly  on  the  outside,  to  which  small  pieces  of  dried 
leaves  are  commonly  attached.  In  a  few  rare  instances  I  have  found 
its  case  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  having  a  leaf  drawn  around  it 
and  fastened  with  silken  threads ;  but  it  is  usually  placed  upon  the 
upper  side  of  a  leaf,  in  plain  view. 

There  is  only  one  brood  of  these  Bud-worms  produced  in  one 
season,  and  these  reach  their  full  size  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Th^y  assume  the  chrysalis  form  soon  after  closing  their  cases,  and 
are  changed  to  moths  a  week  or  so  later. 

The  fore- wings  of  the  moth  expand  about  one-half  of  an  incih ;  at 
the  base  and  tip  of  each  wing  is  a  large  grayish-brown  spot — that 
at  the  base  of  the  wing  the  darkest,  that  at  the  tip  mottled  with 
white;  between  these  two  spots  the  wing  is  white  and  is  mottled 
with  grayish-brown,  especially  along  the  front  edge  of  the  wing. 
The  hind-wings  are  dusKy. 

The  tips  of  the  branches  infested  with  the  Apple  Bud-worms  die 
back  to  the  base  of  the  first  perfect  leaf.  Hera  a  new  bud  is 
formed,  which  is  destined  to  become  the  terminal  bud,  as  the  former 
terminal  bud  is  destroyed;  and  the  wood  from  this  new  bud  to  the 
tip  of  the  branch  soon  afterward  dies  and  falls  off.  As  this  new 
terminal  branch  does  not  grow  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  branch 
there  will  always  be  a  curve  at  its  base  which  greatly  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  tree,  besides  preventing  it  from  growing  as  r^-pidly  as 
it  otherwise  would. 

The  most  relentless  enemy  of  these  Bud- worms  is  a  small  black 
four- winged  fly  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  these  worms, 
only  one  egg  being  consigned  to  each  worm.  From  this  egg  hatches 
a  small  footless  maggot,  which  lives  within  the  body  of  the  Bud- 
worm  until  the  latter  has  closed  its  case  and  prepared  for  pupation, 
when  the  maggot  issues  from  the  body  of  the  worm,  soon  after 
—2 
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which  the  latter  dies.  As  soon  as  it  issues  the  maggot  spins  in  the 
silken  case  of  its  host  a  tough  white  nearly  transparent  cocdtm  of 
an  ellipsoidal  shape  and  measuring  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Shortly  after  this  it  casts  its  skin  and  assumes  the  chry- 
salis  form,  from  which  the  perfect   fly  issues  in  from  one  to  two 


This  fly — the  Microdes  carinoides  of  Cresson— expands  about  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch;  the  wings  are  transparent,  slightly  clouded, 
and  have  a  golden  and  green  reflection;  the  body,  head  and  anten- 
n8B  are  black;  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  below  is  a  honey-yellow 
spot;  the  cox©  of  the  hind  legs  are  black,  those  of  the  other  legs 
are  yellowish-brown;  the  femur,  or  thigh  of  each  leg,  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  those  of  the  hind  legs  are  marked  at  the  tip  with  a 
small  dark-brown  spot;  the  tibisB,  or  shanks,  are  pale-yellow,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  one-half  of  the  hind  tibisB,  which  are 
blackish ;  the  hind  feet  are  dark-brownish,  marked  with  small  blackish 
spots;  the  remaining  feet  are  pale-yellow,  tipped  with  black.  The 
female  is  provided  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  with  a  black  oviposi- 
tor, which  is  nearly  as  long  as  her  body.  The  male  I  have  never 
seen,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  closely  resembles  the  female  with 
the  exception  of  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  long  ovipositor. 

In  regard  to  artificial  remedies  for  keeping  these  Bud-worms 
within  due  limits,  the  only  one  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  de- 
stroy the  worms  before  they  have  left  their  burrows,  as  they  are 
much  easier  found  at  this  time  than  after  they  have  deserted  them 
and  constructed  their  cases  upon  the  leaves.  As  they  usually  infest 
the  buds  which  grow  at  the  terminal  end  of  the  lower  branches, 
these  may  be  easily  cut  off  and  collected  m  a  basket  or  other  con- 
venient receptacle  and  burned.  The  time  for  doing  thife  will  vary 
with  the  different  seasons,  and  in  different  latitudes.  The  past  sea- 
son (1881)  I  found  a  great  many  in  their  burrows  on  the  last  day 
of  May;  two  weeks  later  the  most  careful  examination  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  single  specimen  in  the  burrows.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  day  prior  to  the  middle  of  June  these  Bud-worms  are  to 
be  found  in  their  burrows,  and  probably  the  first  week  in  June 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  collecting  and  destrojdng  them, 
as  the  majority  of  them  would  then  be  in  their  burrows,  and  their 
depredations  would  render  their  presence  very  conspicuous. 

The  leafing  out  of  the  Apple  trees  would,  perhaps,  furnish  a  good 
criterion  for  determining  the  time  when  the  Bud-worms  are  to  be 
found  in  their  burrows.  In  this  locality  this  event  occurred  the  past 
season  (1881)  about  the  second  week  in  May;  in  a  general  way 
therefore  we  may  say  that  the  best  time  for  collecting  and  destroy- 
ing these  insects  is  about  three  weeks  after  the  Apple-trees  have 
put  forth  their  leaves ;  and  this  rule  holds  good  for  every  season 
and  in  every  locality. 

After  the  Bud-worms  have  left  their  burrows  and  constructed  their 
cases  upon  the  leaves,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the  infested 
trees  with  the  poisonous  solution  recommended  for  the  Yellow  Can- 
ker-worm; but  as  this  is  a  much  more  dangerous  method  than  the 
one  suggested  above  we  cannot  recommend  it  except  in  cases  where 
the  trees  are  also  badly  infested  with  some  other  kind  of 'leaf -eating 
insect  which  can  best  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the  poisonous  so- 
lution, when  the  same  application  will  also  destroy  the  Bud-worms. 
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THE  APPLE-WORM. 

(Carpocapsa  pomonella,    LinneBUS.) 

(Order  Lepidoptera.    Family  Tortricid^.) 


[Living  in  apples,  crab-apples,  and  various  other  fruits;  a  naked 
whitish  caterpillar  or  worm  whose  body  is  provided  with  sixteen 
legs.] 

The  Apple-worm  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  best 
known  of  all  the  insects  which  infest  the  apple.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  with  which  the  orchardist  has  to  contend.  De- 
stroying as  it  does  the  very  object  for  which  the  apple-tree  is  grown, 
its  fruit,  it  is  far  more  injurious  than  those  insects  which  feed  upon 
the  leaves;  for,  when  defoliated,  the  tree  possesses  the  power  of 
putting  forth  another  crop  of  leaves  the  same  season ;  but  when  its 
fruit  is  destroyed,  it  never  bears  a  second  crop  the  same  year. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  parent  of  the  Apple-worm,  commonly 
called  the  Codling  Moth,  deposits  her  eggs  singly  upon  the  young 
fruit,  usually  placing  them  upon  the  blossom  end,  but  sometimes 
also  upon  the  opposite  end,  and  rarely  upon  the  sides.  As  soon  as 
hatched  the  young  worm  burrows  into  the  fruit,  casting  its  excre- 
ments and  other  refuse  matter  out  of  the  hole  by  which  it  entered 
the  fruit;  these  castings  become  collected  around  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow,  and  thus  plainly  indicate  the  presence  of  the  worm  in  the 
infested  fruit.  The  worm  reaches  its  full  growth  in  about  one  month, 
and  then  measures  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  body 
is  provided  with  sixteen  legs,  is  of  a  pale  yellowisn-white  color, 
usually  tinged  on  the  back  with  pale  pink,  and  marked  with  a  num- 
ber of  pale  brownish  raised  spots;  the  head  and  cervical  shield  are 
grayish  or  reddish-brown.  Several  other  larvsB,  as  worms,  also  live 
m  apples,  but  these  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  true 
Apple-worm  by  being  entirely  destitute  of  legs,  the  Apple-worm,  as 
stated  above,  being  provided  with  sixteen. 

These  legless  worms  are  usually  the  larvae  or  young  of  various 
kinds  of  weevils,  or  snout  beetles  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  on 
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account  of  having  the  fore-part  of  the  head  drawn  out  in  the  form 
of  a  snout  or  proboBcis;  some,  however,  are  the  larvse  of  certain 
kinds  of  two-winged  flies 

When  about  to  assume  the  chrysalis  form  the  Apple-worm  deserts 
the  fruit  and  crawls  beneath  a  piece  of  loose  bark,  or  any  object 
which  offers  it  a  shelter,  and,  after  gnawing  out  a  small  cavity, 
spins  therein  a  small,  whitish  cocoon.  The  worms  of  the  first  brood 
are  changed  to  chrysalids  shortly  after  spinning  their  cocoons,  but 
those  of  the  last  brood  remain  in  their  cocoons  all  winter,  and  are 
changed  to  chrysalids  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  following  year. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  broods  produced  in  one 
season,  but  these  overlap  each  other,  so  that  worms  of  different  sizes 
may  be  found  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  The  fruit  infested 
by  the  first  brood  usually  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  worms 
have  left  it,  but  that  infested  by  those  of  the  second  brood  generally 
remains  upon  the  trees  until  gathered,  and  the  worms  are'  thus  car- 
ried to  the  storehouse  or  cellar. 

In  our  warfare  upon  this  insect  our  first  work  in  the  spring  should 
be  to  thoroughly  examine  the  barrels  and  bins  in  which  apples  have 
been  stored,  and  carefully  destroy  all  of  the  worms  and  chrysalids 
that  can  be  found;  this  can  probably  be  done  with  the  least  labor 
by  the  use  of  hot  water.  As  the  winged  insects  make  their  appearr 
ance  they  should  also  be  destroyed  :  they  will  usually  bo  found  upon 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  apples  have  been  stored,  and  I  have 
taken  them  in  such  situations  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  July. 
Later  in  the  season  the  ground  beneath  the  infested  trees  should  be 
examined  daily,  and  the  fallen  apples  gathered  and  either  fed  to 
the  hogs,  or  such  use  made  of  them  as  will  destroy  the  worms 
which  they  contain ;  or  if  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
orchard  they  will  devour  the  fallen  fruit,  and  thus  save  us  the 
trouble  of  gathering  them.  Previous  to  giving  them  this  privilege, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  drive  a  number  of  stakes  firmly  in  the 
ground  around  each  tree,  otherwise  the  hogs  will  girdle  the  trees, 
and  do  more  mjury  than  their  services  as  destroyers  of  the  Apple- 
worm  would  amount  to. 

About  the  first  of  June,  bandages  of  leather,  felt  or  paper  should 
be  placed  around  the  trunks  of  the  infested  trees ;  the  worms,  while 
descending  the  trees  in  search  of  a  sheltered  place  wherein  to  spin 
their  cocoons,  finding  these  bandages  just  suited  to  their  purpose, 
wijl  crawl  beneath  them  and  spin  their  cocoons.  Previous  to  apply- 
ing these  bandages  the  loose  bark  should  be  scraped  from  the  trunk 
and  larger  branches  of  the  trees,  as  many  of  the  worms  will  take 
up  their  abode  beneath  this,  and  thus  the  efficacy  of  the  bandages 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  best  time  for  removing  the  loose 
bark  is  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  about  two  weeks  before  the 
apple-trees  put  forth  their  leaves.  As  many  noxious  insects — espe- 
cially the  Canker-worm  Moths — deposit  their  eggs  beneath  the  loose 
bark,  by  removing  it  many  of  these  will  be  destroyed;  and  thus  by 
one  operation  we  not  only  lessen  the  ravages  of  these  pests,  but 
also  add  greatly  to  the  neat  appearance  of  the  trees.  Wnen  paper 
bandages  are  to  be  employed,  common  straw  wrapping  paper  may 
be  used.  This  is  usually  sold  in  sheets  eighteen  by  twenty  inches, 
and  each  sheet  folded  thrice  upon  itself  gives  eight  layers  between 
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two  and  three  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  round  most 
ordinary  trees.  A  better  material  to  use  for  these  bandages  is  felt, 
or  some  pliable  leather;  a  bandage  of  either  of  these  materials  of 
one  thickness  will  answer  every  purpose,  and,  besides  being  more 
durable  than  paper,  requiring  less  time  in  their  construction,  they 
possess  furthermore  the  advantage  of  being  without  folds  wherein 
the  worms  could  find  a  hiding  place  instead  of  beneath  the  bandage. 
Having  obtained  a  piece  of  leather  or  felt,  cut  out  a  strip  about 
four  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  overlap  an  inch  or  more ;  tack  one  end  of  this  bandage  to 
the  tree,  driving  the  tacks  in  to  the  head;  now  pass  the  other  end 
of  the  bandage  around  the  tree  and  fasten  this  end  to  the  one  first 
tacked  down  by  driving  a  tack  through  both.  This  last  tack  should 
not  be  driven  in  its  whole  length,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  with- 
draw it  occasionally.  About  two  weeks  aft^r  the  bandage  has  been 
placed  on  the  tree  the  tack  should  be  withdrawn,  the  bandage  un- 
wound, alfid  the  worms  and  chrysalids  found  beneath  it  should  be 
destroyed,  after  which  the  bandage  maybe  replaced  and  the  tack  be 
driven  in  as  before.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  operation 
about  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  season,  or  until  all  of  the 
apples  are  harvested. 

This  bandage  system,  if  persisted  in  throughout  the  entire  season, 
will  undoubtedly  do  much  toward  extirpating  the  troublesome  Apple- 
worms,  not,  however  until  the  latter  have  done  all  the  damage  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  Another  method  of  exterminating  these 
worms,  and  one  which  will  destroy  them  before  they  have  had  time 
to  commit  very  serious  depredations,  is  now  rapidly  gaining  favor 
with  many  orchardists.  It  is  simply  to  spray  the  infested  trees 
with  a  solution  of  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple,  using  about  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  former  or  one  of  the  latter  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College— who 
strongly  recommends  this  method — states*  that  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  May,  and  again  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  he  thoroughly  sprayed 
the  same  Siberian  Crab-apple  trees  with  this  solution.  The  fruit  of 
these  trees  had  been  seriously  injured  by  the  worms  whenever  they 
had  borne  in  former  years ;  yet  a  careful  search  made  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  following  August  failed  to  discover  a  single  injured 
apple  save  a  few  into  which  the  worms  had  burrowed  a  short  dis- 
tance before  the  liquid  had  been  applied;  while  the  fruit  on  other 
trees  only  a  few  rods  off,  but  not  sprayed  with  the  liquid,  Fas  very 
much  infested  with  the  worms,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  being 
"wormy."  To  ascertain  whether  the  fruit  had  retained  any  of  the 
poison,  he  cut  about  one  hundred  pieces  from  the  blossom  end  of  as 
many  different  apples — the  part  where  the  poison  would  be  most  apt 
to  find  a  lodgment — which  grew  in  places  that  had  been  sprayed 
so  much  as  to  destroy  the  foliage,  and  submitted  them  to  a  chemist 
for  analysis;* the  chemist  could  find  no  traces  of  the  poison,  it  hav- 
ing been  applied  so  early  in  the  season  that  the  rains  had  washed 
it  all  off.  As  the  manner  of  applying  the  poison  to  the  trees  has 
been  given  in  the  article  on  the  Yellow  Canker-worm,  it  will  be 
needless  to  repeat  it  here. 

•In  a  paper  on  "Two  new  methods  of  fifirhtinfir  injurious  insects,"  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Boston,  1880.   , 
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Should  future  investigations  confirm  the  foregoing  experiments — and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will — then  this  method  will 
be  much  more  effectual  than  any  other  now  known;  and  as  the 
poison  is  applied  to  trees  in  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, not  only  will  the  Apple-worms  be  destroyed  by  it,  but  it  will 
also  destroy  the  Canker-worms  and  other  leaf-eating  insects. 
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THE  CURRANT  FRUIT  WORM. 

(Eupithecia  interrupto-fasciata,    Packard.) 

(Order  Lbpidoptera.    Family  Phal^nidjb.) 

[Eating  out  the  interior  of  green  Currants,  a  greenish,  ten-legged 
span-worm,  having  a  row  of  brownish  spots  on  the  back.] 

The  Currant  appears  to  suffer  more  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
than  any  other  of  our  small  fruits.  Its  stems  are  infested  by  no 
less  than  three  different  kinds  of  borers ;  its  leaves  are  devoured  by 
two  kinds  of  False  Caterpillars,  by  four  or  five  different  kinds  of 
Span-worms,  and  by  a  great  number  of  sixteen-legged  caterpillars. 
Its  fruit  is  devoured  by  two  different  kinds  of  insects—the  Goose- 
berry Worm  {Pempelia  grossidaria,  Packard),  and  by  the  Span- worm 
now  under  consideration,  and  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
the  Currant  Fruit  Worm.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Goose- 
berry Worm— the  only  other  species  known  to  me  to  attack  currants — by 
never  living  in  a  silken  tube,  and  also  by  its  legs,  which  are  only 
ten  in  number,  while  the  Gooseberry  Worm  is  provided  with  six- 
teen. 

During  the  past  season  (1881)  the  Currant  Fruit  Worms  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  in  this  locality  (McHenry  county,  111.,) 
doing  much  damage;  not  so  much  by  what  is  devoured  as  by  what 
is  spoiled,  as  its  usual  habit  is  to  eat  a  large  hole  in  one  side  of 
the  berry,  devour  the  interior,  and  leave  the  remaining  part  un- 
touched. In  this  way  its  ravages  were  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  they  would  have  been  had  it  devoured  the  whole  berry;  and 
as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  bring  upon  it  the  odium  of  the  whole 
race,  it  has  the  pernicious  habit  of  selecting  the  largest,  finest 
berries  upon  which  to  feed.  Besides  the  currant,  it  also  appeared 
in  limited  numbers  upon  the  raspberries,  but  these  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  pleasant  to  its  tastes  as  the  red  currants.  I  have  also 
found  it  feeding  upon  the  pistils  and  stamens  of  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  flowers. 

It  first  makes  its  appearance  about  the  second  week  in  May,  and 
is  to  be  found  from  tms  date  up  to  the  fore  part  of  October.  When 
fully  grown  it  measures  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length;  it 
varies   considerably  in  its  colors  and   markings.      Its   body  is  pale 
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greenish-ash  or  yellowish-green,  and  is  marked  with  a  dark  colored 
dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  line,  but  the  latter  is  sometimes  wanting.  On 
the  dorsal  line  is  usually  a  row  of  lozenge-shaped,  dark  colored  or 
brownish  spots,  but  these  are  sometimes  entirely  obsolete;  there  is 
sometimes  a  yellowish  or  brownish  line  below  the  spiracles;  on  the 
posterior  end  of  the  last  segment  are  two  short  greenish  spines ; 
the  under  side  of  the  body  is  white,  or  pale  greenish,  with  a  yellow 
line  in  the  middle.  The  head  is  still  more  variable  in  its  markings 
than  the  body ;  it  is  usually  greenish  or  yellowish,  but  is  sometimes 
light-brown,  and  more  rarely  it  is  of  a  pale  ash  color,  striped  verti- 
cally with  about  four  brown  dashes. 

This  Fruit  Worm  is  provided  with  only  ten  legs,  and  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  Span-worm  that  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  it.  When  about  to  pupate  it  crawls  beneath 
leaves  or  any  other  objects  that  offer  it  a  place  of  concealment,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  rude  cocoon  by  drawing  several  leaves  around  its 
body,  and  fastens  them  with  silken  threads. 

The  moth  into  which  the  Currant  Fruit  Worm  is  finally  trans- 
formed may  frequently  be  seen  resting  upon  the  side  of  a  house  or 
fence,  its  wings  outstretched  and  closely  appressed  to  the  surface 
upon  which  it  rests.  Its  fore- wings  expand  from  one-half  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  are  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  the  most  con- 
st)icuous  markings  are.  two  blue  dots,  one  near  the  center  of  each 
wing;  a  short  distance  outside  of  these  dots  the  wings  are  crossed 
by  a  dark  colored  line;  on  the  front  or  costal  margin  of  each  wing 
are  a  few  black  dots.  The  hind  wings  are  paler  than  the  fore  ones, 
and  are  usually  crossed  near  the  middle  by  a  black  line. 

When  these  Fruit-worms  appear  upon  the  currants  in  destructive 
numbers,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  the  infested  fruit  with 
insect   powder,  or   with   powdered  white   hellebore;   and  it  is  very 

Srobable  that  dusting  lime  upon  them  when  the  dew  is  on  will  also 
estroy  them. 

As  these  worms  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  Imported  Cur- 
rant Worms  {Nematus  ventricosuSy  Klug),  it  is  very  probable  that 
any  remedy  used  to  destroy  the  latter  will  also  destroy  the  Fruit 
Worms. 
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THE  YELLOW  CANKER  WORM. 

(Hibhrnia   Tiliaria,    Harris.) 

(Order  Lepidoptera.     Family  Phauenid^.) 

[Feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  Apple,  Elm  and  various  other  trees 
and  shrubs ;  a  naked  ten-legged  span-worm  of  a  yellowish  color, 
marked  on  the  back  with  ten  black  lines.] 

During  the  years  1879  and  *80  many  orchardists  in  Northern  Illinois 
suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  a  kind  of  Span-worm  which  many 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  common  Canker-worm  {Anisopteryxvemata, 
Peck.)  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  above  years  these  insects  appeared 
in  the  orchards  in  such  numbers  that  the  leaves  on  the  infested 
trees  soon  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  riddled  with 
shot;  and  the  hazel-bushes  in  the  adjacent  woods  were  so  infested 
by  them  that  by  the  middle  of  summer  scarcely  a  whole  leaf  could 
be  found  upon  them.  In  the  last  named  year  (1880)  I  noticed  that 
many  of  these  Span-worms  had  a  number  of  raised  white  spots  on 
the  anterior  part  of  their  bodies ;  I  examined  many  hundreds  of  the 
worms,  but  could  scarcely  find  one  in  fifty  that  did  not  have  from 
one  to  six  of  these  spots  upon  it.  These  spots  were,  very  probably, 
the  eggs  of  some  parasitic  insect.  I  enclosed  in  one  of  my  breed- 
ing cages  several  of  these  Span-worms,  each  of  which  had  a  number 
of  these  spots  upon  it,  and  supplied  them  with  food  until  they  en- 
tered the  earth  for  pupation;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
either  moths  or  parasites  from  them.  In  the  dirt  in  which  they 
buried  themselves,  however,  I  found  a  pupa  evidently  of  some  kind 
of  Tachina  fly,  but,  as  it  did  not  produce  the  mature  insect,  the 
species  could  not  determined.  These  parasites  seem  to  have  ac- 
complished the  work  of  destruction  much  more  thoroughly  than 
man  possibly  could  have  done;  for  where  last  season  these  Span- 
worms  could  have  been  counted  by  the  thousands,  the  present  sea- 
son (1881)  there  was  scarcely  as  many  individuals. 

The  Span-worms  referred  to  above  were,  many  years  ago,  named 
**Lime-tree  Span-worms,'*  by  Dr.  Harris,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  preferred  the  lime-tree  to  all  others ;  but  in  this  locality  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  any  particular  tree  or  shrub, 
a^d  as  they  have  become   so  injurious  to  the  orchards,    and    so 
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closely  resemble  the  Canker-worms  both  in  habits  and  general  ap- 
pearance, I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  them  a  more  appropriate 
name,  and  therefore  have  named  them  the  Yellow  Canker  Worms. 

These  insects  issue  from  the^  eggs  about  the  first  week  in  May,  or 
soon  after  the  Apple-trees  have  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  imme- 
diately commence  their  work  of  destruction.  This  period  of  their 
lives  extends  from  the  above  date  to  the  last  week  in  June,  when, 
having  attained  their  full  size,  they  descend  to  the  ground  and  enter 
it  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  Here  each  one  forms  a  small 
cell,  lining  it  with  a  few  strands  of  silk,  but  not  spinning  a  perfect 
cocoon.  In  a  short  time  they  cast  off  their  skins  and  enter  the 
chrysalis  state,  in  which  state  they  remain  until  about  the  middle 
of  October,  when  they  are  changed  to  moths.  Dr.  Harris  states* 
that  some  of  the  moths  do  not  issue  from  the  chrysalis  until  the 
following  spring,  but  in  this  locality  I  have  never  taken  any  in  the 
spring,  although  I  have  repeatedly  searched  for  them.  The  female 
moth  is  wingless,  about  one-half  an  inch  long,  of  a  whitish  color, 
dotted  with  black  and  marked  on  the  back  ^ith  two  rows  of 
black  spots,  and  with  a  row  of  smaller  black  spots  low  down 
on  each  side  of  the  body;  the  legs  are  ringed  with  blue  and 
white.  As  soon  as  she  issues  from  the  chrysalis  she  ascends  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  makes  her  way  to  the  nearest  tree,  which 
she  ascends  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs.  Here  at  twi- 
light she  is  joined  by  the  winged  male,  and  after  impregnation  she 
deposits  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  eggs,  secreting  them 
in  crevices  and  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs. 
In  doing  this  she  crawls  around  the  trunk  or  one  of  the  larger 
branches,  dragging  her  long  ovipositor  after  her,  the  last  part  of  it 
being  held  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  surface  on  which  she  crawls ; 
and  whenever  the  tip  of  it  sinks  into  a  crevice  she  deposits  therein 
as  many  eggs  as  the  crevice  will  conveniently  shelter.  The  favorite 
situation,  however,  is  beneath  the  loose  bark,  her  long  ovipositor 
being  admirably  fitted  for  depositing  eggs  in  such  situations.  The 
eggs  adhere  to  the  tree  by  their  own  viscidity,  and  are  not  covered 
over  by  any  substance  that  would  protect  them  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  but  remain  throughout  the  winter  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  first  deposited. 

The  female  lives  about  five  weeks  after  issuing  from  the  chrysalis. 
The  male  is  shorter  lived  than  the  female,  living  only  about  three 
weeks  after  issuing  from  the  chrysalis.  Neither  sex  has  ever  been 
known  to  take  any  nourishment  whatever  during  their  lives  as 
moths.  The  females  are  very  hardy  and  can  withstand  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cold.  On  the  fourth  day  of  November,  1879,  I 
found  one  on  the  trunk  of  an  Apple-tree;  it  was  alive,  although 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and   had   been  for  the 

East  three  or  four  days,  and  the  previous  night  ice  formed  in  the 
orse-trough  to  the  depth  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  I  have 
taken  them  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  November.  There  is  but 
little  danger  of  confounding  this  species  with  either  the  Spring 
Canker-worm  (Anisopterifx  vemata.  Peck),  or  with  the  Fall  Canker- 
worm  {Anisopteryx  autumnata,  Packard.) 

♦Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  pg.  473. 
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From  the  brief  description  of  the  female  nloth  given  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  she  differs  widely  from  those  of  the  two  species  men- 
tioned above,  both  of  which  resemble  her  in  being  entirely  destitute 
of  wings.  The  female  Fall  Canker-worm  Moth  is  of  a  uniform  dark- 
gray  color,  unmarked ;  the  legs  are  ash-gray.  The  female  Spring 
Canker-worm  Moth  is  of  a  pale-gray  color,  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  black  stripe  which  is  sometimes  nearly  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  whitish  line  or  a  row  of  whitish  spots;  the  legs  are  ringed 
with  black  and  gray.  The  caterpillars,  or  worms,  jifi^r  from  each 
other  still  more  widely  than  the  female  moths  do.  Tne  Fall  Canker- 
worm  is  provided  with  twelve  legs,  one  pair  of  homy  texture,  under 
each  of  the  first  three  segments  back  of  the  head,  and  one  pair  of 
soft,  fleshy  pro-legs  under  the  eighth,  ninth  and  last  segments.  The 
Spring  and  the  Yellow  Canker-worms  are  provided  with  only  ten 
legs,  the  eighth  segment  being  entirely  destitute  of  legs.  The  Spring 
Canker-worm  is  of  a  greenish  color,  marked  on  each  side  with  four 
whitish. lines;  the  head  is  mottled,  pale  on  the  top,  and  marked  on 
the  face  with  two  pale  lines  running  crosswise.  The  Yellow  Canker 
worm,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  of  a  yellow  color,  marked  on  the 
back  with  ten  black  lines;  these  lines  sometimes  impart  a  bluish 
cast  to  the  ground  color,  but  there  is  always  a  stripe  of  bright  yel- 
low beneath  the  lowest  line;  the  head  is  yellowish-urown. 
• 

MIGRATION    OF    THE    SPECIES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  orchards  which  are  situated  at  some 
distance  from  any  other  orchard,  and  from  shrubs  and  trees  of  any 
kind,  will  suddenly  become  infested  with  these  pests.  The  female 
moths  being  wingless,  the  question  natually  arises,  **How  do  they 
migrate  from  so  great  a  distance?*'  It  is  my  opinion  that  these 
migrations  are  performed  by  the  male  moths  during  copulation. 
Bemg  provided  with  ample  wings  they  could  readily  transport  the 
females  to  quite  a  distance.  We  frequently  see  this  among  the 
Butterflies,  and  why  may  we  not  look  for  it  among  the  Moths,  es- 
pecially among  those  the  females  of  which  are  wingless.  . 

NATURAL    ENEMIES. 

The  Yellow  Canker-worms  are  preyed  upon  by  quite  a  number  of 
birds,  particularly  the  Blue-Jay  {Cyanura  cristata),  which  feeds  its 
young  largely  upon  these  and  other  naked  caterpillars.  The  young 
worms  are  preyed  upon  by  the  larv®  of  the  Fifteen-spotted  Lady- 
bird {Anatis  15-punctata,  Olivier).  The  Green  and  the  Red  spotted 
Caterpillar  hunters  {Calosma  scrtUator,  Fabricius,  and  Galosma  caii- 
dum,  Fabricius),  destroy  many  of  them,  especially  the  former,  which 
I  have  frequently  found  climbing  about  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
search  of  them.  The  Dotted-legged  Plant-bug  {Euschistm  vunctipes, 
Say),  also  feeds  upon  them,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  it  clinging  to 
the  underside  of  a  limb  with  one  of  these  Canker-worms  dangling 
from  its  beak.  Dr.  Packard  says  of  the  group  to  which  this  insect 
belongs*  (Pentatonidae)  that  they  are  i'found  on  shrubs,  sucking  the 
leaves,  or  often  transfixing  caterpillars  on  their  beaks  and  carrying 

♦Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  pg.  646. 
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them  oflF  to  suck  their  blood  at  leisure."  That  such  is  the  case 
with  the  above  species  I  have  had  abundant  evidence,  as  I  have 
frequently  found  it  with  its  beak  inserted  into  the  stems  and  buds 
of  various  plants,  and  also,  as  stated  above,  with  a  caterpillar 
dangling  from  the  end  of  its  beak.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  these  insects  are  beneficial  or  injurious;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  predaceous  insect  which,  when 
unable  to  obtain  its  accustomed  food,  will  not  partake  of  a  vegeta- 
ble diet. 

The  only  insects  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  wholly  benefi- 
cial, are  those  parasites  which,  in  their  larval  state,  live  within 
the  bodies  -of  caterpillars  and  other  vegetable-feeding  larvae,  and 
which  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  insects  which  they  infest. 
They  belong  to  the  two  orders  Hymenoptera  or  wasp-like  insects, 
and  Diptera  or  two-winged  flies.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  para- 
site belonging  to  the  first  named  order  has  ever  been  known  to  in- 
fest the  Yellow  Canker-worm.  The  only  parasite  known  to  infest  it 
is  the  Tachina-fly  spoken  of  above,  and  which  belongs  to  the  Order 
Diptera.  The  Canker-worms  infested  by  this  parasite  may  usually 
be  distinguished  from  those  not  infested,  by  the  white  raised  spots 
which  are  placed  on  some  part  of  the  body,  usually  on  the  back 
near  the  head,  and  which,  as  above  stated,  are  the  egg^  of  this  fly. 
These  spots,  however,  are  not  always  a  sure  indication  that  the 
caterpillar  on  whose  body  they  are  placed  is  parasitized,  as  I  have 
on  several  occasions  obtained  moths  from  caterpillars  on  whose 
bodies  from  one  to  five  of  these  eggs  were  placed.  *  In  such  cases 
the  eggs  may  have  been  infested  by  some  minute  Hymenopterous 
parasite — ^probably  a  Chalcis-fly,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  a  cir- 
cular opening  in  the  upper  side  of  the  egg,  through  which  the  par- 
asite had  evidently  escaped ;  or  the  eggs  may  have  been  unimpreg- 
nated.  Neither  are  they  a  sure  indication  that  the  caterpillar  is 
infested  with  the  larva  of  a  TacHina-fly,  as  I  have  on  three  diflferent 
occasions  bred  Hymenopterous  parasites  from  caterpillars,  on  whose 
bodies  several  of  these  eggs  were  placed.  I  have  also  had  Tachina- 
flies  from  caterpillars  on  whose  bodies  not  one  of  these  eggs  could 
be  found.  In  these  instances  the  eggs  had  probably  been  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  before  it  moulted,  and  after  moulting, 
the  eggs,  being  attached  only  to  the  skin,  were  cast  off  with  the 
latter ;  but  the  grubs,  or  maggots,  hatching  out  before  the  eggs  were 
cast  off,  had  entered  the  caterpillar's  body. 

It  is  said  of  those  Hymenopterous  parasites  which  live  singly 
within  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  that  the  parent  fly  can  teU 
whether  a  caterpillar  contains  a  parasite  or  not,  'and  that  she 
never  deposits  an  egg  in  a*  caterpillar  whose  body  already  contains 
a  parasite;  but  this  faculty  appears  to  have  been  denied  the 
Tachina-fly.  In  fact,  she  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  but 
very  little  instinct,  especially  in  regard  to  properly  estimating  the 
number  of  its  larvae  which  a  certain  caterpillar  will  nourish.  I 
have  occasionally  found  caterpillars  whose  bodies  were  scarcely 
large  enough  to  maintain  a  smgle  Tachina  larva,  and  yet  they  had 
five  or  six  Tachina  eggs  attached  to  each  of  them. 

To  many  persons  it  may  seem  strange  that  a  caterpillar  can  live 
so  long  after  being  infested  with  these  parasitic  larvae.    It  has  been 
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frequently  stated  that  these  larvae  feed  upon  the  fatty  parts  of  the 
caterpillar,  without  injuring  any  of  its  vital  parts.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  obtain  their  hourishment  by  absorption  through  the 
skin.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  many  larvae  which  inhabit 
galls — such  as  the  Hessian-fly  {Cecidomyia  destructor,  Bay) — and  it 
IS  very  probable  that  all  internal  parasites  obtain  their  nourishment 
in  this  manner.  Their  jaws,  instead  of  curving  toward  each  other 
as  do  the  jaws  of  other  insects,  curve  downward,  and  appear  to 
have  been  designed  more  for  retaining  the  larva  in  its  place  than 
for  mastication. 

REMEDIES. 

The  method  usually  pursued  for  exterminating  these  insects  is  to 
destroy  the  female  moths  before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  them  from  depositing  them  upon  the  trees.  To 
accomplish  this,  many  patent  inventions  have  been  given  to  the 
public,  but  these  have  usually  been  too  expensive  or  to  difficult  of 
application  to  bring  them  into  general  use.  A  very  simple  method, 
and  one  quite  as  effectual  as  any  of  these,  is  to  place,  paper  bands 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  cover  them  with  tar  or  some 
other  sticky  substance.  The  best  paper  for  this  purpose  is  tarred 
building  paper,  such  as  carpenters  sometimes  use  in  siding  up  a 
building  before  the  clapboards  are  nailed  on.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  this  paper;  one  of  a  brownish  color,  resembling  pasteboard,  the 
other  black.  This  latter  kind  is  much  preferable  to  the  former,  and 
should  always  be  used  whenever  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  sold  in 
large  rolls,  each  roll  being  composed  of  only  one  strip,  which,  when 
unrolled,  is  wide  enough  to  be  cut  into  four  strips  of  equal  width. 
From  the  end  of  one  of  these  strips  cut  off  a  piece  long  enough  to 
reach  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  overlap  about  one  inch. 
Wrap  one  of  these  pieces  around  the  trunk,  resting  the  lower  edge 
of  the  paper  upon  the  ground,  and  fasten  it  to  the  tree  with  two 
strong  cords,  the  upper  one  being  tied  around  the  band  about  one 
inch  below  its  upper  edge,  the  second  one  about  midway  between 
this  one  and  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  tar  should  be  applied 
to  the  band  above  the  upper  cord,  and  should  be  renewed  before  it 
becomes  hard,  otherwise  the  moths  will  pass  over  it.  If  a  small 
quantity  of  castor  oil  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  the  latter  will  not 
harden  so  rapidly  as  it  would  if  pure.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  any  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  below  the  band 
exposed  to  view,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  moths  from  deposit- 
ing their  eggs  upon  any  part  of  the  tree.  Should  any  part  of  the 
tree  below  the  paper  band  be  exposed  to  view,  it  should  be  mounded 
up  with  earth.  In  the  latitude  of  Northern  Illinois  the  tar  should 
be  applied  to  the  bands  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  should  be 
renewed  for  about  six  weeks  afterward,  or  until  all  of  the  moths — 
or  grubs,  as  they  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called— are  de- 
stroyed by  the  cold.  In  more  southern  latitudes  the  moths  probably 
begin  to  rise  earlier  in  the  season,  and  in  such  places  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  the  tar  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  date  given 
above.  Should  the  orchard  also  be  infested  with  the  Spring  Canker- 
worms  {Anisopteryx  vernata,  Peck) — the  moths  of  which  rise  from 
the  ground  in  the  spring— the  paper  bands   should  remain  on  the 
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trees  all  winter,  and  the  tar  be  applied  to  them  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  moths  begin  to  appear,  which  is  usually  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  March,  according  to  the  season.  The  tw 
should  be  renewed  for  about  one  month  afterward,  when  the  paper 
bands  should  be  removed  from  the  trees  and  either  burned  or 
thoroughly  scalded,  in  order  to  destroy  any  eggs  that  may  have 
been  deposited  upon  them. 

Printers*  ink   and   molasses   have   been  used   by  some  persons  in 
place  of  tar;  others  discard  the  use  of  paper  bands  altogether,  and 
m   their  stead   fasten  a  band  of   tin  around   the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
In  placing  these  tin  bands  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  they  first 
pass  a  piece  of   rope   around   the  trunk  and  fasten  it  by  driving  a 
shingle   nail   through   the   everlapping   ends;    a  strip  of   bright   tin 
about  four  inches  wide  is  then  bent  around  the  tree  over  the  rope 
and  fastened  by  driving  a  shingle  nail  through  the  overlapping  ends 
into  the  rope,  the  latter  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  tin  band.       So 
long  as  the  tin  remains  bright,  this  appears  to  be  a  very  effectual 
estopper;    but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  rusted,  the  moths  will  .crawl 
over  it. 

It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  of  placing  the  estoppers  a 
short  distance  below  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  moths  from  depositing  their  eggs  upon  the  tree 
below  the  obstruction,  making  it  necessary  either  to  destroy  the  eggs 
before  they  hatch  out — which  is  no  easy  matter — or  else  to  prevent 
the  young  worms  from  going  above  the  obstruction,  and  this  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  than  to  prevent  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  moths.  All  this  trouble  maybe  obviated  by  placing  the 
^stopper  at  the  base  of  the  trees  upon  wide  paper  bands,  as  recom- 
mended above;  the  moths  will  then  be  forced  to  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  the  paper  bands,  and  as  these  are  to  be  removed  and  burned 
before  the  eggs  hatch  out,  the  latter  will  all  be  destroyed.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  tar  will  capture  and  destroy  all  of  the 
moths;  many  of  them,  finding  themselves  unable  to  get  above  it, 
will  deposit  their  eggs  below  it. 

The  above  method  will  probably  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  its  requiring  so  much  time  to  apply  the  tar,  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  it  at  least  every  other  day  for  about  one  and  one- 
half  months.  An  easier  but  more  dangerous  method  is  to  syringe 
the  infested  trees  with  London-purple  or  Paris-green  and  water. 
London-purple  is  to  be  preferred  to  Paris-green;  being  finer  than 
the  latter  it  does  not  settle  so  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  thus  occasion- 
ing less  frequent  stirring.  Besides  being  considerable  cheaper,  it  is 
also  much  stronger,  requiring  only  about  one-half  the  quantity  that 
would  be  required  of  the  Paris-green.  It  is  usually  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  a  pound  of  the  poison  to  from  forty  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  This  is  usually  showered  upon  the  trees  by  the  use  of  a 
garden  syringe  or  a  force-pump  from  a  barrel  placed  on  a  wagon  or 
other  vehicle  and  driven  between  two  rows  of  trees ;  the  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  vehicle  can  then  be  thoroughly  showered  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  but  little  labor.  The  Uquid  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  trees  in  as  fine  a  spray  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may 
settle  upon  the  leaves ;  for  if  thrown  upon  them  in  streams  or  large 
drops,  a  large  quantity  of  it  will  be  wasted. 
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.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  destroying  the  Canker- 
worms  before  they  have  had  time  to  commit  very  serious  depreda- 
tions, but  it  will  also  destroy  all  of  the  other  leaf-eating  insects 
which  may  be  found  upon  the  trees.  It  is  also  used  with  very  good 
success  in  exterminating  the  well  known  Apple-worm  {Carpocapsa 
pomonelia,  Linn,)  a  small,  whitish,  sixteen-legged  caterpillar  which 
lives  within  apples,  Siberian  crab-apples,  and  in  various  other 
fruits. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

As  this  insect  has  not  been  treated  of  in  any  of  the  former 
reports  of  this  department,  we  append  herewith  a  description  of  it 
m  its  various  stages: 

Hibernia  tUiaria — Egg. —  Elliptic- ovoid,  pale  yellowish,  covered 
with  fine,  sometimes  nearly  obsolete  raised  lines  which  form  shal- 
low, hexagonal  cells;  length,  nearly  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch. 
(This  egg  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Spring  Canker-worm  Moth 
{Anisopteryx  vemata,  Peck].)* 

Larva. — Body  provided  with  only  ten  legs ;  yellow,  marked  on  back 
with  ten  black  lines,  which  sometimes  impart  to  the  ground  color 
a  bluish  tinge;  the  lowest  line  is  wavy,  uniting  with  the  one  above 
it  on  the  middle  or  anterior  part  of  each  segment ;  venter  yellowish- 
white;  head  yellowish-brown;  length,  about  one  inch.  The  body  is 
sometimes  marked  with  irregular,  dusky  blotches. 

Chrysalis. — Of  the  normal  shape,  terminating .  posteriorly  in  a 
slender,  black  spine,  two-pronged  at  the  tip;  color,  a  dark  or  yel- 
lowish-brown; length,  from  seven  to  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Male  Moth. — Pore-wings  pale  brownish  or  dull  yellowish,  crossed 
by  two  dark-brown  bands,  one  at  about  one-third  the  distance  from 
the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  wing,  the  other  about  midway  between 
this  one  and  the  outer  margin;  in  the  space  between  these  bands, 
nearest  to  the  front  edge  of.  the  wing,  is  a  brown  dot;  hind-wings 
somewhat  transparent,  yellowish-white,  sometimes  with  a  brown  dot 
in  the  center;  antennae  pectinate;  expands  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches. 

Female  Moth. — Wingless;  body  white,  dotted  with  black,  and 
marked  on  the  back  with  two  rows  of  black  spots,  and  with  a  row 
of  smaller  black  spots  low  downr  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  legs 
ringed  with  black  and  white ;  antennae  fiUiform ;  length  of  body,  in- 
cluding the  head,  nearly  one-half  of  an  inch. 

•Fifiruredin  Riley's  Seventh  Report,  page  80,  flg.  14  6,  and  reproduced  in  his  Eighth 
Report,  pacre  18,  flfir.  3.  Those  flgured  in  his  Seoond^Report,  pagre  94,  flff.  66  a  and  b,  and  re- 
produced ia  LeBaron's  Second  Report,  page  99.  and  also  in  Thomas'  Second  Report,  p&ge 
110,  flg.  24,  do  not  belonfi"  to  this  species,  but  to  the  Fall  Canker-worm  Moth  (Anisobteryx 
antumnata,  Packard.)  This  latter  species— as  Prof.  Riley  pointed  out  in  his  Seyentn  and 
Eigrhth  Reports— is  the  one  referred  to  as  the  Anisopteryx  vernata,  by  Dr.  Harris,  on  pasre 
461  of  nis  excellent  work  on  the  "Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  while  the  species  which 
he  calls  pometarla  is  the  true  vernata  of  Peck. 
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THE  IMPORTED  CABBAGE  WORM. 

{Pieris    rapae,    Linnaeus.) 

(Order  Lepidoptera.     Family  Pieridje.) 

[Feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  a  few  'other  plants ; 
a  rough  sixteen-legged  caterpillar,  of  a  bluish-green  color,  marked 
on  the  back  with  a  yellow  line  and  with  a  row  of  elongate  yellow  spots 
low  down  on  each  side  of  the  body  on  a  line  with  the  spiracles.] 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  entomologists  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  species  for  the 
past  ten  years,  yet  it  virtually  remains  master  of  the  situation.  Not 
that  no  effectual  remedies  have  ever  been  discovered;  but  such 
remedies  are  found  to  be  either  too  expensive,  too  dangerous,  or  too 
difficult  of  application  to  be  universally  adopted. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  best  remedies,  if  not  the  best,  is  to  dust 
the  infested  plants  with  Insect  powder  (Pyrethrum.)  It  is  usually 
diluted  with  flour,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  the  powder  to  five 
ounces  of  flour,  and  thinly  dusted  over  the  infested  plants.  Some 
persons  use  it  in  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  the  powder  stirred  in 
about  ten  gallons  of  water.  Either  of  these  mixtures  is  said  to  be 
very  fatal,  not  only  to  the  cabbage  worms,  but  also  to  almost  every 
other  insect  that  may  be  upon  the  plant. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  substance  is  its  present 
high  price.  A  variety  of  this  plant  is  grown  in  California,  under  the 
name  of  Buhach,  and  the  powder  made  from  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
as  effectual  in  its  action  upon  insects  as  the  imported  article. 

Another  remedy,  which  has  the  advantage  over  the  above  of  being 
within  the  easy  reach  of  all,  was  highly  recommended  by  several 
writers  the  past  season,  it  consists  of  equal  parts  of  saltpeter  and 
salt,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  diluted  with  cold  water;  this  is  to 
be  sprinkled  upon  the  infested  plants  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
and  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them.  The  proportion  commonly 
used  is  one  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter  and  an  equal  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of 
water;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  exact  quantity  of  ea^jh  to 
be  used  on  account  of  the  great   difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
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different  kinds  of  saltpeter,  some  kinds  requiring  nearly  double  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  of  others. 

On  the  27th  of  August  I  sprinkled  a  cluster  of  horse-radish  leaves, 
which  were  badly  infested  with  cabbage  worms,  with  a  solution  com- 
posed of  one  tablespoonful  of  saltpeter,  an  equal  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  and  diluted  with  about  two  quarts 
of  water.  The  solution  was  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  at  about  half 
past  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sun  ,was  shining  brightly. 
At  the  time  of  applying  the  solution  there  were  about  a  dozen  worms 
of  various  sizes  on  the  leaves ;  two  days  later  only  two  of  the  worms 
remained.  On  some  of  the  leaves  were  a  few  quite  large  spots  that 
had  been  killed  by  the  solution,  but  the  leaves  were  not  injured  to 
any  great  extent  by  it. 

.  On  the  12th  of  the  following  September  I  sprinkled  another  cluster 
of  horse-radish  leaves,  which  were  badly  infested  with  these  worms, 
with  a  solution  composed  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
the  same  kind  of  saltpeter  as  that  used  above,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  salt,  dissolved  m  hot  water  and  diluted  with  about  one  quart 
of  cold  water.  This  was  applied  at  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  while  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  It  apparently 
had  but  little  effect  upon  the  worms,  except  on  a  few  of  the 
younger  ones. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  order  to  be  perfectly  effectual, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  solution  so  strong  that  it  would 
injure  the  plants  upon  which  it  was  sprinkled,  unless  it  be  that  the 
plants  are  hardier  than  the  horse  radish;  and  this,  like  most  other 
remedies,  will  be  more  fatal  to  the  young  worms  than  it  will  be  to 
those  more  advanced. 

Several  writers  recommend  the  use  of  hot  water  for  destroying 
these  worms ;  but  the  following  experiments  which  I  made  with  it 
last  year  do  not  prove  it  to  be  very  desirable. 

On  the  14th  of  May  I  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  degrees  to  which  water  could  be  heated 
and  be  applied  to  plants  without  injuring  them.  The  day  on  which 
these  experiments  were  made  was  cloudy,  the  sun  shone  occasion- 
ally, and  the  thermometer  placed  where  both  the  sun  and  wind 
could  strike  it,  indicated  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahrenheit.  The 
plants  experimented  upon  were  dandelion,  horse-radish  and  tame 
cherry,  arid  the  water  was  applied  to  the  same  plant  only  once. 

At  130°  the  water  did  not  affect  any  of  the  plants.  At  140°  dan- 
delion was  slightly  affected,  but  horse-radish  and  cherry  were  not 
perceptibly  injured.  At  150°  dandelion  was  killed,  and  horse-radish 
and  cherry  slightly  injured.  At  160°  horse-radish  was  killed,  and 
cherry  was  killed  in  spots.  At  170°  all  of  the  plants  were  killed,  the 
leaves  withering  sooner  than  at  160°. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  water  cannot  be  heated  above  140°  and  be 
applied  to  plants  like  the  dandelion  without  injuring  them,  while 
on  plants  as  hardy  as  the  tame  cherry  the  water  may  be  heated  to 
150°  and  be  applied  to  them  without  injuring  them,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  stand  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  this. 

On  the  2d  of  the  following  June  I  made  a  number  of  experiments 
for  the   purpose  of   ascertaining  the   number  of  degrees  below   140° 
that  water  could  be  heated  and  be  applied  to  caterpillars  and  destroy 
—3 
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them.  The  species  experimented  upon  were  Yellow  Canker-worms 
{Hihernia  tiliaria,  Harris).  They  were  placed  on  a  wire  screen  so 
that  the  water  could  not  collect  around  them,  and  the  water  was 
applied  to  the  same  lot  of  worms  only  once;  the  latter  were  kept 
out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  water  was  heated  to  100°,. 
110°,  and  so  on  up  to  140°. 

At  130°  it  was  applied  to  twelve  of  the  worms,  and  at  140°  to  ten ; 
but  it  did  not  kill  any  of  them,  as  they  were  all  alive  the  second 
day  after  making  the  experiments.  As  soon  as  the  water  touched 
the  worms  of  the  latter  lot  they  squirmed  around  considerably,  and 
had  the  water  been  heated  to ,  150°  it  would  very  probably  have 
proved  fatal  to  them,  but  it  would  have  injured  the  plants,  except 
such  as  were  hardier  than  the  plants  which  I  experimented  upon. 

A  more  effectual  remedy  than  this,  but  one  that  we  are  slow  to 
recommend,  is  to  dust  the  infested  plants  with  a  mixture  of  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  and  fine  road  dust.  This  remedy  is  strongly- 
recommended  by  a  prominent  market-gardener  of  Danville,  Illinois, 
who,  in  a  communication  to  the  Germantown  Telegraphy  of  July  the 
18th,  1881,  after  referring  at  some  length  to  the  question  of  a  remedy 
for  the  Cabbage  worms,  says: 

"We  tried  every  remedy  known  and  unknown,  but  without  avail. 
Our  cabbages  would  be  defoliated  in  spite  of  them.  But  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  new  means  for  their  destruction,  which  has 
proved  a  perfect  success  when  intelligently  applied.  We  give  it  to 
you  with  some  hesitation,  knowing  the  popular  fear  that  may  arise 
from  its  use.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  now  to  declare  it  perfectly 
innocent  to  health,  after  using  the  vegetable  freely  on  our  tables, 
and  finding  no  complaints  *from  the  quantities  we  have  marketed. 
Our  remedy  is  the  assenated  lime,  commonly  known  as  London 
Purple.  This  strange  substance  is  the  residuum  from  the  great  stills 
of  the  manufacturing  chemists,  in  obtaining  analine  dyes  from  coal- 
tar,  and  contains  a  small  amount  of  arsenous  acid  with  a  large 
quantity  of  silicate  of  lime  and  coloring  matter  of  a  beautiful  rich 
purple — the  rich  purple  which  is  now  superseding  graphite  in  the 
manufacture  of  pencils.  We  mix  this  substance  with  any  fine  dry 
dust,  the  finer  the  better.  Dust  from  clayey  roads  is  excellent.  We 
proportion  about  one-fourth  pound  of  purple  to  twenty-five  pounds 
of  dust,  and  to  more  thoroughly  incorporate  it,  pass  it  all  through 
a  meal  sieve.  We  have  now  our  remedy.  We  take  a  still  day  when 
the  plants  are  perfectly  dry.  We  carry  a  dish  of  the  dust  in  our 
left  hand  and  dash  a  pinch  of  it  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  with  our 
right.  The  air  being  so  still  and  the  dust  so  fine,  it  will  fog  through 
all  the  convolutions  and  folds  of  the  leaves,  settling  on  the  soft, 
clammy  bodies  of  the  larvsB,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
hours  they  give  up  the  ghost.  Two  or  three  applications  in  a  sea- 
son are  sufficient.  The  materials  will  wash  away  by  rains,  and  the 
plant,  unfolding  from  its  center,  bring^s  on  new  growth,  so  that  no 
more  fear  may  be  apprehended  in  using  it  than  on  potatoes.  On 
the  latter  we  use  it  in  the  same  way,  doubling  the  strength,  and 
apply  when  the  dew  is  on  the  vines.  The  larvsB  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  are  easily  killed  this  way,  and  more  eflfectually  than  by  water 
mixtures.  A.  R." 
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Many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  object  to  applying  so  poisonous  a 
substance  direct  to  the  beads  of  the  cabbages.  This  may  be  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  surrounding  the  cabbage  patch  with  a  small  strip 
of  some  kind  of  plant  other  than  the  cabbages  upon  which  the  worms 
feed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  worms  appear  upon  the  plants  in  this 
strip,  to  dust  the  latter  with  the  poison.  I  contributed  the  following 
article  on  this  subject  to  the  Iowa  Homestead,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  April  22,  1881.  This  article,  after  giving  several  rem- 
edies, closes  as  follows: 

"Market-gardeners,  who  grow  an  acre  or  more  of  cabbages  every 
season,  find  that  the  worms  are  much  more  abundant  on  the  plants 
in  the  outer  rows  than  they  are  on  those  which  grow  in  the  center 
of  the  field.  .  Upon  this  principle,  if  a  few  rows  of  some  kind  of 
plant  on  which  these  worms  feed,  other  than  the  cabbage,  were 
planted  around  the  field,  the  butterflies — the  parents  of  the  worms — 
would  deposit  their  eggs  upon  these,  instead  of  consigning  them  to 
the  cabbages.  Besides  the  Cabbage,  I  have  found  these  worms 
feeding  upon  the  Badish,  Butabaga,  Horse-radish  and  Mustard.  The 
last  mentioned  plant  would  probably  be  better  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers for  a  border  to  a  cabbage  field;  the  seed  should  be  sown  very 
early  and  not  too  thickly,  so  that  the  plants  will  have  attained  a 
considerable  size  when  the  cabbage  plants  are  ready  to  be  set  out. 
As  soon  as  the  worms  appear  upon  the  mustard  the  latter  should 
be  sprinkled  with  Paris-green  or  London-purple  and  water,  using 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  former,  or  one  of  the  latter,  to  two 
gallons  of  water;  and  this  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
season.  If  Butabagas  are  to  be  grown,  these  should  be  placed  next 
to  the  mustard,  and  if  the  worms  appear  upon  them  in  destructive 
numbers,  they  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  poisonous  solution  withotit 
any  injury  to  their  roots.  The  early  Caobages  should  be  placed 
next  to  the  Butabagas,  thus  bringing  the  later  sorts  in  the  center 
of  the  field.  By  this  arrangement  the  worms  will  mostly  be  confined 
to  the  Mustard  and  Butabagas;  and  if  any  find  their  way  to  the 
early  Cabbages,  the  latter,  by  their  rapid  growth,  will  be  more 
likely  to  withstand  their  attacKS  than  the  later  kinds  would.  The 
cabbage-field,  if  possible,  should  be  perfectly  square;  that  is,  it 
should  be  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  The  only  drawback  to  growing 
Mustard  for  this  purpose  is  that  when  it  once  gets  a  foothola  in  the 
soil  it  is  sometimes  "very  diflBcult  to  eradicate.  In  this  locality  the 
Black  Mustard  {Brassica  nigra)  has  become  firmly  established  on  a 
few  farms,  and  the  owners  find  it  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 
Whether  the  White  Mustard  {Brassica  alba)  nas  the  same  quaUty  or 
not,  I  can  not  say ;  but  if  it  has  not,  then  it  should  be  used  instead 
of  the  Black." 

The  little  parasite — Pteromaluspu  parium,  Linnaeus — very  materially 
assists  us  in  lessening  the  numbers  of  these  Cabbage  Worms. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  point  with  Entomologists  as  to  whether 
this  parasite  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  worm  or  in  the 
chrysalis.  The  only  recorded  observation  upon  this  subject  that  has 
come  to  my  notice  is  that  made  by  Mr.  Saunders,  as  detailed  in 
Prof.  Thomas'  Fourth  Beport.*    This  writer  states  that  he  saw  the 
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little  parasite  strike  the  worm  with  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs  under  its  skin. 

At  several  different  times  during  the  past  season  (1881)  I  saw  a 
few  of  these  parasites  quietly  resting  upon  the  back  of  a  Cabbage 
Worm  which  had  suspended  itself  prior  to  assuming  the  chrysalis 
form;  but  at  such  times  I  never  saw  any  of  them  make  any  attempt 
at  depositing  eggs.  After  the  worm  had  cast  its  skin,  however,  and 
the  chrysalis  is  yet  soft,  I  have,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  seen  one 
of  the  parasites  bend  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  downward  until  it 
pressed  against  the  chrysalis,  and  hold  it  there  for  a  few  moments, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  chrysalis. 
The  part  of  the  chrysalis  which  the  parasite  usually  selects  for  de- 
positing her  eggs  into,  is  one  of  the  wing-cases,  although  she  some- 
times consigns  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  13th  of  September  I  saw  several  of  these  parasites  issue 
from  a  chrysalis.  The  sexes  emerged  from  two  different  holes  in 
the  chrysalis ;  the  large,  dark-colored  females  issued  from  a  hole  in 
the  right  wing-case,  while  the  smaller  but  brighter-colored  males 
issued  from  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  Coition  took  place 
immediately  after  they  had  issued,  and  lasted  about  ten  seconds, 
after  which  the  females  flew  away,  but  the  males  remained,  looking 
out  for  another  victim.  The  copulating  orifice  of  the  female,  instead 
of  being  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  as  it  is  in  most  insects,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen. 

I  have  never  met  with  the  Purple  Cabbage  Worm  {Pionea  rimo- 
salxB,  Guenee,)  which  Prof.  Thomas  found  feeding  upon  his  cabbages, 
and  w^hich  he  gives  au  account  of  in  his  Fourth  Report.*  The  past 
season  a  closely  allied  species — the  Pionea  stramentalis  of  Hubner — 
appeared  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  Horse-radish  in  this 
vicinity.  As  almost  every  insect  which  feeds  upon  this  plant  will 
also  feed  upon  the  cabbage,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  insect  will 
also  be  found  to  feed  upon  this  vegetable;  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  place. 
-The  worms  referred  to  above  are  provided  with  sixteen  legs,  and 
are  marked  as  follows :  There  is  a  yellow  stripe  on  a  line  with  the 
spiracles,  and  below  this  stripe  the  body  is  pale-green;  above  this 
stripe  the  body  is  pale  greenish-purple,  and  is  marked  on  the  back 
with  t^o  broken  white  lines;  the  pniferous  or  raised  spots  are  of  a 
polished  black  color,  and  are  usually  marked-  at  the  base  with  a 
white  spot  oi>  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  each ;  the  head  is  polished 
black,  the  cervical  shield  is  greenish,  and  is  marked  with  black  on 
each  outer  edge;  the  spiracles  are  wholly  black. 

When  fully  grown,  these  worms  measure  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Should  they  ever  become  destructive  to  the  Cab- 
bage, they  may  be  known  as  the  Black-headed  Cabbage-worms. 

From  the  description  of  the  Purple  Cabbage-worm  given  by  Prof. 
Thomas  in  the  report  referred  to  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
worm  differs  from  those  described  above,  by  having  that  part  of  the 
body  which  is  above  the  stigmatal  yellow  lines  of  a  purplish-brown, 
instead  of  a  greenish-purple  color,  and  the  head,  instead  of  being 
polished  black,  is  there  stated  to  be  greenish-yellow.  In  other  re- 
spects, these  two  species  approach   each  other  very  closely.    When 
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about  to  pupate,  the  Black-headed  Cabbage-worm  crawls  beneath 
the  leaves  and  other  litter  which  lays  upon  the  ground,  and  spins 
a  tough  cocoon. 

There  are  two  broods  of  these  worms  produced  in  one  season; 
those  of  the  first  brood  reach  their  full  size  by  the  middle  of  July, 
and,  after  spinning  their  cocoons  and  assuming  the  chrysalis  form, 
are  changed  to  moths  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following  month; 
while  those  of  the  second  brood  attain  their  full  size  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  are  not  changed  to  moths  until  the  following 
spring.  These  worms  appear  to  be  very  social  in  their  habits,  and 
mostly  live  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  beneath  a 
loose  web.  When  jarred  from  their  perch  they  hang  suspended  in 
the  air  by  a  silken  thread,  as  the  Canker-worms  and  a  few  other 
kinds  of  insects  are  known  to  do. 

I  have  never  had  the  moths  which  were  produced  from  these 
worms  determined,  but  suppose  they  were  rightly  referred  by  Prof. 
Lintner,  in  his  Entomological  Contributions,  No.  III.* 

*  Printed  in  the  'Twenty -sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History."  pa^e  164,  where  this  species  is  placed  in  the  srenus  Mesographe  of  Hubner. 
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THE  CELERY  WORM. 

/  (Plusia  simpleXy  Guenee.) 

(Order  Lepidoptera.    Family  NoqTUiDiE.) 

[Feeding  ujJon  Celery,  Lettuce  and  a  few  other  plants;  a  naked 
green  span-worm,  whose  body  is  marked  with  eight  white  lines,  and 
IS  provided  with  only  twelve  legs.] 

On  the  21st  of  November  I  received  from  the  editor  of  the  Ger- 
mantovm  Telegraph  a  box  of  insects  for  determination.  On  the 
wrapper  in  which  the  box  was  sent  was  written  the  words  * 'Celery- 
worms,''  and  in  the  letter  which  accofUpanied  the  box  the  Editor 
stated  that  the  worms  he  sent  me  were  very  destructive  to  Celery 
in  many  gardens  in  his  locality. 

The  above  worms  agreed  precisely  with  the  description  of  the 
larva  of  the  Plusia  simplex  or  Guenee  that  I  bred  a  few  years  ago. 
This  description  is  as  follows: 

The  body  is  ^ry  robust  posteriorly,  from  whence  it  tapers  to  the 
head.  It  is  of  a  pale,  translucent  green  color,  and  is  marked  with 
a  dark  line  on  the  back,  on  each  side  of  which  are  three  white  lines, 
the  middle  one  the  largest;  on  a  line  with  the  spiracles  is  a  white 
line,  and  above  it  is  a  dark  green  stripe,  darker  than  the  ground 
color  above  it.  The  piliferous  spots  are  either  green  or  white,  and 
are  sometimes  tipped  with  black.  Below  the  stigmatal  white  Une 
the  body  is  dark  green.  The  spiracles  are  white  and  are  ringed  with 
black.  The  head  is  green,  and  is  unmarked  except  by  the  black 
eyelets.  When  fully  gro^  this  larva  measures  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches^  in  length. 

In  the  first  stage,  or  that  immediately  succeeding  the  egg,  the 
second  white  line,  (counting  from  the  middle  of  the  back)  is  want- 
ing, and  in  the  hibernating  worms,  which  we  found  early  in  the 
Spring,  all  of  the  white  lines  except  the  two  stigmatal  are  usually 
wanting. 

I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Cabbage  Plusia  (Plusia 
brassica,  Riley),  at  least  not  to  know  it ;  according  to  the  description 
of  it  given  in  Riley's  Second  Report*  it  must   resemble  the  Celery 
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worm  very  closely.  Prof.  Riley's  description  of  the  Cabbage  Plusia 
is  as  follows: 

'Tale  yellowish  translucent  green,  the  dorsum  made  lighter  and 
less  transparent •  by  longitudinal  opaque  lines  of  a  whitish-green; 
these  consist  each  side  of  a  rather  dark  vesicular  dorsal  line,  and 
of  two  very  fine  light  lines,  with  an  intermediate  broad  one. 
Tapers  graduall5[  from  segment  1-10,  descending  abruptly  from  11 
to  extremity.  Piliferous^  spots  white,  giving  rise  to  hairs,  some- 
times black,  sometimes  lignt  colored ;  and  laterally  a  few  scattering 
white  specks  in  addition  to  these  spots.  A  rather  indistinct  nar- 
row, pale  stigmatal  line,  with  a  darker  shade  above  it.  Head  and 
legs  translucent  yellowish-green,  the  head  having  five  minute  black 
eyelets  each  side,  which  are  not  readily  noticed  with  the  naked 
eye.  Some  specimens  are  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green,  and  lack 
entirely  the  pale  longitudinal  lines.  Described  from  numerous 
specimens." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  worms  resemble  each 
other  verv  closely,  and  the  only  character  that  I  am  able  to  point 
out  by  which  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  is  the 
black  ring,  or  annulation,  around  the  spiracles  of  the  Celery- worm, 
this  ring  not  occurring  in  the  Cabbage  rlusia,  at  least  Riley  makes 
no  mention  of  it,  and  in  comparing  the  Cabbage  Plusia  with  an 
allied  species,  he  says: 

**There  is  another  worm  which  may  be  known  as  the  Thistle 
Plusia,  and  which  occurs  on  our  common  thistles,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  very  injurious.  It  diflfers  only  from  that 
of  the  Cabbage  Plusia  in  Uiaving  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  thoracic 
legs,  a  row  of  spots  above  the  lateral  Ught  line,  and  a  ring  around 
the  breathing  pores,  black.  I  have  bred  from  it  the  Plusia  preca- 
tionis  of  Guenee— an  insect  whose  larval  history  has  not  hitherto 
been  known." 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  spiracles,  or  breathing  -pores, 
of  the  Cabbage  Plusia  are  not  ringed  with  black.  I  have  also  bred 
the  Thistle  Plusia,  and  my  specimens  did  not  diflfer  from  those  bred 
by  Prof.  Riley,  except  in  lacking  the  row  of  black  spots  above  the 
lateral  or  stigmatal  light  line. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1880,  I  enclosed  a  female  Celery-worm  Moth 
in  one  of  my  breeding  cages  in  which  some  grass,  clover  and  plan- 
tain were  growing.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  she  laid  about 
fifty  eggs,  placing  them  singly  or  in  small  rows,  or  patches,  on 
both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  grass  and  plantain  leaves, 
seldom  placing  more  than  four  eggs  in  one  cluster.  Shortly  after 
hatching,  the  larva  ate  the  parenchyma  of  the  blades  of  grass,  le^iv- 
ing  the  veins  untouched ;  after  increasing  somewhat  in  size  they  fed 
upon  the  plantain  leaves. 

The  first  larva  of  this  brood  began  spinning  its  cocoon  on  the 
evening  of  June  the  16th;  it  became  a  chrysalis  June  the  19th,  and 
was  changed  to  a  moth  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  chry- 
salis could  easily  be  seen  through  the  thin  cocoon. 

When  this  larva  began  to  spin  its  cocoon  the  other  larvae  hatched 
out  at  about  the  same  time,  and  reared  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions, were  of  all  sizes  from  those  only  one-half  grown  to  those 
nearly  full  grown.    As  they  appeared  to  be  costive,  I  supposed  that 
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it  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  water;  accordingly  I  wet  a  few  leaves 
and  fed  them  to  the  larvsB.  Shortly  after  this  they  were  taken  with 
a  violent  scouring,  which  so  reduced  them  that  all  but  one  died; 
this  one  went  on  to  a  chrysalis,  but  died  before  producing  the  moth. 

On  the  6th  of  the  following  July,  I  obtained  another  laying  of 
eggs,  and  the  larvae  from  these  showed  the  same  variation  in  size 
as  those  of  the  first  brood.  When  some  of  them  became  nearly  full 
grown  they  were  attacked  with  a  disease  which  caused  them,  in  a 
short  time  after  death,  to  turn  black;  if  handled  the  skin  readily 
broke,  showing  the  interior  to  be  filled  with  a  blackish  liquid.  As 
soon  as  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  I  removed  the  larvse  to 
new  breeding  cages,  but  without  avail,  as  they  all  finally  died  of 
this  disease. 

In  giving  an  account  of  these  worms  in  the  Canadian  Entomolo- 
gist* I  referred  them  to  precationis  instead  of  the  simplex.  This  wus 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tne  moths  from  which  I  obtained  eggs  had 
the  silvery  mark  near  the  center  of  the  fore-wings,  nearly  as  they 
are  in  a  precationis  moth  which  Prof.  Grote  determined  for  me  a 
few  years  ago.  I  have  been  able  the  present  season  to  correct  my 
mistake  by  the  use  of  the  excellent  description  of  these  moths 
which  Prof.  Thomas  gave  in  his  Fourth  Report.!  These  descriptions 
are  as  foUows: 

''Plusia  precationis y  Guenee.    The  wings  and  thorax  of  a  deep  pur- 

Slish-brown  color.  The  inner  transverse  line,  which  marks  the 
ivision  between  the  basal  and  middle  area,  is  formed  by  a  slender 
thread  of  golden  scales,  obliterated  toward  the  costal  margin,  the 
outer  transverse  line  indicated  bv  a  narrow  purplish  shading,  with 
a  strong  forward  bend  opposite  the  out*fer  metallic  spot;  the  fringe, 
which  is  pale  lilac,  is  preceded  by  a  very  slender  pale  inner,  then 
by  an  outer  black  marginal  line,  and  is  interspersed  with  black ;  the 
darkest  portions  of  the  wings  are  the  space  around  the  metallic 
spots  and  the  interior  portion  of  the  outer  area  (considering  the 
wings  as  spread).  The  metallic  spots  have  more  of  a  golden  hue 
than  those  of  the  species  heretofore  described,  they  are  also  dis- 
tinctly separated  and  prominent;  the  outer  or  posterior,  ovoid,  the 
the  inner  or  anterior,  when  seen  from  the  base  of  the  wing,  resem- 
bles an  interrogation  point  (?),  but  seen  from  behind,  when  the 
wings  are  spread,  resembles  an  Italic  v,  the  open  part  turning  for- 
ward and  inward.  The  posterior  wings  dark  uniform  fuscous,  with 
a  coppery  luster.  Underside  dull  ochreous,  somewhat  dusky;  the 
posterior  pair  crossed  by  three  fuscous  lines,  two  of  which  are  par- 
tially visible  on  the  anterior  wings.  The  anterior  part  of  the  collar 
a  bright  red.    Expanse,  1.50  inches." 

**Plusia  simplex,  Guen.  Front- wings  with  apical  angle  well  de- 
fined ;  anal  angle  somewhat  dentate ;  general  color  grayish-brown ; 
middle  space  behind  the  metallic  spot  dark  brown;  the  inner  or 
basal  space,  and  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  space,  dark  ash- 
color,  with  a  slight  purplish  tint,  sprinkled  with  black  points;  the 
interior  transverse  line  which  separates  the  basal  and  middle  areas, 
a  very  oblique,  straight,  narrow,  silvery  line,  which  runs  from  the 

♦Vol.  XIII.  No.  2,  pages  21-23. 
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posterior  margin  of  the  wings  to  the  inner  point  of  the  metallic 
spot,  where  it  stops ;  the  outer  transverse  line  slightly  waving  or 
somewhat'  crenate,  and  not  very  distinct,  the  outer  space  of  two 
shades,  the  inner  portion  darkest  and  brownish  ash-color,  but  some- 
what paler  than  the  middle  area,  its  outer  margin  tolerably  well 
defined ;  marginal  portions  paler  ash-color ;  fringe  concolorous,  with 
brown  dots  at  the  tips  of  the  veins;  metallic  spot  single,  silvery, 
narrow,  and  shaped  like  an  Italic  F,  that  is,  an  oval  dot  with  the 
inner  end  prolonged  in  two  arms  to  the  nerve.  Posterior  wings 
dark  fuscous,  with  a  broad,  pale,  ocherous  curved  band  across  the 
middle,  and  a  pale  orbicular  spot  on  inner  portion  near  the  band; 
fringe  pale,  with  brown  points.  Underside  bronze,  somewhat  fus- 
cous, with  a  distinct  brownish  band  across  both  wings.  Head  very 
small;  it  and  the  thorax  gray. 

''Expanse,  1.40-1.50  inches. 

"I  have  two  specimens  that  appear  to  belong  to  prccationis,  with 
the  silvery  spot  precisely  as  in  simplex.'' 

Simplex  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Y  variety  of  precationis,  not  only  in  the  different  shades  of  its 
colors,  but  also  by  the  transverse  anterior  line,  or  the  one  that 
separates  the  basal  from  the  middle  area.  In  simplex  this  is 
straight,  while  in  precationis  it  is  wavy,  with  a  downward  curve 
about  midway  between  the  silvery  spot  and  the  hind  edge  of  the 
wing.  In  simplex  the  silvery  spot  is  considerably  larger  than  it  is 
in  precationis,  as  in  the  latter  it  is  greatly  indented  on  its  upper 
side;  and  when  this  indenture  is  extended  so  as  to  divide  the 
silvery  spot  into  two  parts,,  the  latter  then  has  the  form  in  which 
it  appears  in  what  may  be  called  ( ?)  variety  of  precationis. 

In  this  latter  variety  the  silvery  marks  quite  closely  resemble 
those  found  on  the  fore-wings  of  the  Cabbage  Plusia  Moth.  Prof. 
Thomas,  in  his  report  referred  to  above,  describes  this  moth  as 
follows : 

''Expanse  of  the  wings,  1.25  to  1.50  inches.  Front  wings  narrow 
and  wedge-shaped,  as  is  usual  in  this  group;  of  a  dark,  grayish- 
brown  color,  a  pale  spot  near  the  base  between  the  prominent 
veins ;  near  the  middle  two  small  silvery-white  spots,  the  mner  one, 
which  is  the  larger,  of  an  irregular  U  shape,  with  the  opening 
forward,  the  interior  space  usually  marked  with  a  slender  fulvous 
line ;  the  outer  one,  close  to  the  base  of  the  former,  and  sometimes 
connected  with  it,  is  rormd  or  oval  in  form.  These  spots  are 
usually  very  distinct,  and  bright  silvery  color,  but  occasionally  are 
dull,  and  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
entirely  wanting  in  both  wings.  Usually  a  scarcely  distinguishable 
band,  slightly  paler  than  the  ground  color,  crosses  the  wing  towards 
its  outer  margin;  the  fringe  of  the  outer  margin  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  wings,  and  is  dentated.  Hind-wings  smoky,  with  a 
coppery  luster,  darkest  towards  the  outer  margin;  fringe  pale  or 
whitish,  with  darker  inner  line.  Underside  smoky,  that  of  the 
front  wings  darkest,  with  a  pearly,  varying  on  the  hind-wings  to  a 
slightly  coppery  lustre.  The  thorax  dark  grayish-brown ;  abdomen 
more  or  less  fulvous;  that  of  the  male  with  a  very  distinct  tuft  of 
bright  fulvous  or  yellowish  hair  on  each  side  of  the  fifth  segment, 
folding  over  the  back  of  the  following  segments." 
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From  the  descriptions  which  I  have  given  above  of  these  three 
moths,  there  need  be  no  danger  of  confounding  them. 

By  comparing  the  moth  from  which  I  obtained  the  first  laying  of 
eggs  with  the  simplex  moth  which  I  captured,  and  the  Y  variety  of 
the  precationis  moth  determined  for  me  by  Prof.  Grote,  I  find  that 
it  is  readily  referable  to  the  first  named  species.  The  Celery  Worm, 
Cabbage  Plusia  and  Thistle  Plusia  are  the  only  larvse  belonging  to 
the  genus  Plusia  that  I  have  ever  bred  or  seen  a  description  of.  As 
stated  above,  the  Celery  Worm  diflfers  from  the  Cabbage  Plusia  only 
by  the  black  rings  around  its  breathing  pores;  and  both  of  these 
worms  differ  from  the  Thistle  Plusia  by  lacking  the  black  stripes 
on  each  side  of  the  head. 

On  the  23d  of  April  I  found  a  Thistle  Plusia  which  spun  its 
cocoon  the  next  day,  and  was  changed  to  a  moth  on  the  20th  of 
May;  another  spun  its  cocoon  on  the  26th  of  Jrme  and  produced 
the  moth  on  the  9th  of  July. 

On  the  18th  of  May  I  obtained  a  laying  of  eggs  from  a  Celery 
Worm  moth ;  these  eggs  hatched  out  on  the  24th,  and  one  of  the 
worms  spun  its  cocoon  on  the  16th  of  June  and  was  changed  to  a 
moth  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  6th  of  July  I  ob- 
tained another  laying  of  eggs;  these  hatched  out  on  the  10th,  and 
the  last  worm  died  August  12th,  nearly  full  grown.  I  have  found 
other  specimens  of  Celery  Worms  as  follows:  One  June  21st  about 
two-thirds  grown;  one  nearly  full  grown  July  2,  and  another 
August  2,  also  nearly  full  grown.  Those  received  from  the  German- 
town  Telegraph  November  21  were  about  one-half  grown. 

From  the  above  dates  it  would  appear  that  there  are  three  broods 
of  Celery  Worms  produced  in  one  season.  The  first  broods  issue 
from  the  eggs  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  attain  their  fidl  size 
in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  in  July.  The  second  brood 
appear  from  the  first  half  of  July  to  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  third  brood  issue  from  the  eggs  in  the  fore  part  of  October, 
and  becomes  about  one-half  grown  by  the  time  that  winter  sets  in, 
when  they  hibernate  and  finish  their  growth  in  the  following  spring, 
attaining  their  full  size  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  And  thus  the 
cycle  is  completed,  giving  us  three  broods  m  each  season,  and 
showing  that  these  insects  hibernate  as  half-grown  worms,  or  larvae. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  history  of  these  insects  in  this  locality, 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  one  or  more  additional  broods  are 
produced  in  one  season  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

The  eggs  of  the  Celery  Worm  moth  are  of  a  milky-white  color, 
flattened,  globular,  or  turnip-shaped,  sometimes  with  an  impressed 
spot  in  the  center  of  the  upper  side;  the  upper  half  of  the  egg  is 
grooved  vertically;  the  grooves  are  narrow,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  are  roughened.  The  transverse  diameter  is  about  one-sixtieth 
of  an  inch. 
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BEMEDIES. 


The  Plusia  larvsB  are  the  most  delicate  of  any  larvae  that  I  have 
ever  bred;  out  of  a  hundred  or  so  that  I  have  had  in  my  breeding 
cages,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  ever  lived  to  produce  moths. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article  I  gave  an  account  of  the  disas- 
trous effect  that  wet  food  had  upon  a  -brood  of  Celery  Worms  which 
I  had  reared  from  the  eggs.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  if  the 
plants  which  are  infested  with  these  worms  were  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally— say  two  or  three  times  a  day — with  cold  water,  that  this  of 
itself  would  be  suflBcient  to  destroy  the  worms. 
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THE  CORN  MYRIAPOD. 

{Jvhis  Impressus,     Say.) 

(Order  Chiloonatha.    Family  Juliap^.) 

[Feeding  upon  the  kernels  of  Com  on  ears  which  lay  upon  the 
ground;  a  brown,  nearly  cylindrical,  thousand-legged  worm.j 

Almost  every  person  is  familiar  with  the  brown  **thousind-legged** 
worms  which  are  frequently  found  beneath  boards  and  in  .other 
moist  situations.  They  belong  to  the  same  branch  (Articulata)  as 
insects,  but  to  a  different  class  {Myriapoda),  and  are  commonly 
placed  between  the  lobsters  (Crustacea)  and  the  legless  wonns 
(Vermes).  They  do  not  pass  tnough  a  quiet  pupa  state  as  many 
insects  do,  but  remain  active  from  the  time  they  issue  from  the 
eggs  until  they  die  of  old  age,  or  some  other  cause. 

The  young  do  not  cast  their  skins  as  insects  do  in  their  adoles- 
cent stages,  but  increase  in  size  by  the  formation  of  additional  seg- 
ments; and  thus  the  adult  Myriapod  always  has  a  greater  number 
of  segments  than  the  young. 

The  Myriapods— or  '* thousand-legged  worms/'  as  they  are  some- 
times called — are  readily  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  first  contain- 
ing those  having  only  one  pair  of  legs  to  each  segment,  the  second 
those  having  two  p^irs.  This  difference  is  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance, enabling  us  to  separate  at  a  glance  the  injurious  ones  from 
the  beneficial,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  those  which  have  but 
one  pair  of  legs  to  each  segment  are  predaceous,  feeding  upon 
insects  and  other  animals,  and  are  hence  beneficial;  while  those 
having  two  pairs  of  legs  to  each  segment  are  vegetable  feeders,  and 
hence  injurious. 

Had  the  -Great  Creator  followed  a  similar  plan  in  the  structure  of 
insects  it  would  have  saved  a  great  amount  of  study  and  labor. 

The  Myriapods  belonging  to  the  two  groups  mentioned  above 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  development  only  in  the  fact 
that  in  those  which  feed  upon  vegetable  matter  the  new  segments 
are  formed  between  the  last  segment  and  the'  one  next  to  it,  while 
in  the  predaceous  group  the  new  segments  are  formed  between  any 
two  segments. 
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Besides  the  Flattened  Centipede  {Polydesmus  comphmatua,  Lin- 
naeus), which  Dr.  Fitch  found  in  a  situation  where  the  evidence 
was  pretty  strong  that  it  had  been  feeding  upon  a  green  cucumber.* 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  Myriapods  have  been  reported  as 
being  injurious  to  any  vegetable  of  economic  importance. 

A  few  years  ago  I  found  on  several  different  occasions  a  long, 
nearly  cylindrical  Myriapod  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of  com  on  ears 
that  lay  upon  the  ground.  As  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
Myriapod  from  the  many  closely  allied  species  which  inhabit  this 
State,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  measures  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  is  of  a  deep  brown 
color  and  its  form  is  nearly  cylindrical.  It  is  frequently  met  with 
beneath  shocks  of  com  and  other  grain.  When  disturbed  it  coils 
its  body  in  the  form  of  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch.  As  it  is  the 
only  species  known  to  me  to  feed  upon  com,  I  have  named  it  the 
Corn  Myriapod, 

As  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  its  existence,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  become  very  destructive  to  com, 
except  m  cases  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  ears  lay  upon  the 
ground,  such  as  that  which  has  been  wintered  over  in  the  field, 
and  the  best  remedy  to  be  used  against  them  in  such  cases  is — to 
husk  the  com  at  the  proper  time  (in  the  fall  of  the  year),  and 
thus  have  the  ground  in  readiness  for  seeding  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

♦See  his  Fourth  Report,  page  27. 
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THE  IMPORTED  CURRANT  WORM. 

{Nematus  ventrkosue,  E^lug.) 

(Order  Hymenoptbra..     Family  Tbnthredinid-«j.) 

[Feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Currant;  a  false  Caterpillar  of  a 
greenish  color,  marked  with  numerous  raised  black*  spots,  and  pro- 
vided with  twenty  legs.] 

This  insect  was  imported  into  this  country  about  the  year  1868, 
being  first  seen  in  tne  vicinity  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  shortly 
afterwards  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Like  a  great  many  other  imported  insects,  it  is  much  more 
injurious  than  any  native  species  having  similar  habits.  I  first  ob- 
served it  in  this  locality  in  the  year  1880,  when  it  appeared  in  a 
few  gardens  in  limited  numbers.  The  present  season  (1881)  it  ap- 
peared in  immense  numbers,  utterly  defoliating  the  currant  bushes 
m  many  gardens.  It  appears  to  be  very  local  in  its  habits,  as  I 
have  known  it  to  occur  upon  the  bushes  in  certain  gardens  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  entirely  defoliate  them,  while  the  bushes  growing 
just  across  the  road  were  not  infested  by  it. 

These  worms  when  fully  grown  measure  a  little  over  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  a  greenish  color,  and  the  fore  and  hind 
parts  of  the  body  are  usually  tinged  with  yellow ;  up  to  the  last  moult 
the  body  is  thickly  coverea  with  raised  black  spots,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  body  are  about  ten  raised  black  spots  which  are  larger 
than  any  of  the  others ;  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  last  segment  is 
a  large  black  spot  and  two  black  prickles;  the  head  is  pohshed 
black.  At  the  last  moult  or  casting  of  the  skin  the  body  is  of  a 
uniform  greenish  color,  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  raised  black 
spots  with  which  it  was  covered  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  body  is 
provided  with  twenty  legs,  six  of  which  are  of  a  hard,  bony  texture, 
and  are  placed  beneath  the  first  three  segments  back  of  the  head; 
the  other  legs  are  soft  and  fieshy,  and  are  placed  in  pairs  beneath 
the  remaining  segments;  one  pair  to  each  segment,  except  the 
fourth  and  eleventh  segments,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  legs. 
When  first  hatched  the  young  worms  eat  small  holes  in  the  leaves, 
working  mostly  from  the  underside.  After  increasing  somewhat  in 
size   they  feed  from  the  edge  of   the  leaf   and   usually  devour  the 
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entire  leaf,  leaving  nothing  but  the  larger  veins  or  ribs.  When  at 
rest  they  usually  hold  fast  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  by  the  three  pairs 
of  thoracic  legs,  coiling  the  body  in  a  spiral  form  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaf. 

There  are  usually  two  broods  of  these  worms  produced  in  one 
season,  and  although  these  broods  sometimes  overlap  each  other,  so 
that  specimens  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  first  of  August,  yet  there  is  usually  a  brief  interval  in 
the  latter  part  of  June  when  very  few  of  the  worms  are  to  be  found. 
When  fully  grown  they  crawl  beneath  the  leaves  and  other  litter, 
and  each  one  spins  a  tough,  brown  elliptical  cocoon.  Some  of  the 
worms  of  the  first  brood  assume  the  chrysalis  form  soon  after  spin- 
ning their  cocoons,  and  are  changed  to  flies  in  from  two  to  four 
weeks  later.  The  other  worms  of  this  brood,  and  all  of  those  of 
the  second  brood,  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva  or  pupa  state,  and 
are  changed  to  flies  in  the  month  of  April  or  May  of  the  following 
year. 

The  female  fly  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  marked  on  the  head  and 
thorax  with  black;  her  wings  are  transparent  and  expand  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  male  fly  differs  so  much  from  the  female  in  color  and  general 
appearance  that  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that  he  belonged  to  a 
different  species.  His  body  is  black  and  the  abdomen  is  usually 
ringed  with  pale  yellow ;  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  also  of  this  color. 

The  first  fly  of  this  species  which  I  captured  the  present  season 
was  a  male,  and  was  taken  May  the  9th;  about  the  23d  of  this 
month  three  females  were  captured,  one  while  in  the  very  act  of 
depositing  her  eggs  upon  a  currant  leaf.  The  eggs  are  placed  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf,  on  the  larger  veins,  the  female  fly  first 
rasping  off  the  skin,  or  epidermis,  from  the  veins  before  attaching 
her  eggs  to  them.  The  eggs  hatch  out  in  a  few  days,  and  the  worms 
attain  their  full  size  by  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  desert 
the  bushes  and  spin  their  cocoons  beneath  the  leaves  and  other 
litter  that  lays  upon  the  ground.  By  the  twentieth  of  June  scarcely 
one  of  these  worms  was  to  be  found  where,  but  a  short  time  before, 
the  bushes  literally  swarmed  with  them.  Li  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  another  brood  of  worms  appeared,  and  these  reached  their 
full  growth  toward  the  end  of  July,  when  they  deserted  the  bushes 
and  spun  their  cocoons  as  the  first  brood  had  done.  This  was  the 
last  brood  that  appeared,  although  Prof.  Riley  says*  that  a  third 
brood  is  sometimes  produced. 

On  the  16th  of  June  of  the  present  year  (1881),  I  enclosed  about 
a  dozen  of  these  currant  worms  in  one  of  my  breeding  cages ;  two 
days  later  some  of  them  began  spinning  their  cocoons,  and  by  the 
twentieth  of  this  month  all  had  inclosed  themselves  in  their  cocoons. 
The  first  fly  issued  July  4;  another  issued  a  few  days  later,  and  a 
third  put  in  its  appearance  on  the  twentieth  of  this  month.  This 
was  the  last  fly  that  issued,  and  on  the  12th  of  August  I  opened 
one  of  the  cocoons  and  found  it  to  contain  a  living  larva.  Here 
then  was  an  individual  of  the  first  brood  still  in  the  larva  state, 
while  those  of  the  second  brood  had  deserted  the  bushes  and  spun 
their  cocoons  at  least  two  weeks  previously.     It  would  be  interesting 

*  Ninth  Annual  Report  etc.,  page  11. 
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to  investigate  this  case  and  ascertain  by  what  law  some  of  the 
worms  are  changed  to  flies  in  a  few  days,  while  others,  hatched  out 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  probably  from  the  same  laying  of  eggs, 
and  subject  to  precisely  the  same  influences,  are  not  changed  to 
flies  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  months.  Have  these  insects  the 
power  of  remaining  in  the  larva  state  for  as  long  as  they  desire  to  ? 
and  can  they  change  themselves  from  this  state  to  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding changes  whenever  they  desire  to  do  so?  We  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  this  subject,  and  to  content  ourself 
wifch  unraveling  the  less  intricate  problems  of  the  Creator. 

The  remaining  cocoons  were  not  disturbed  until  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  I  opened  each  of  them  and  found  them  to  contain  only 
dead  flies  and  larvsB;  the  latter  had  probably  died  for  want  of 
moisture,  as  they  were  kept  in  a  wooden  box  on  a'  shelf  under  an 
open  woodshed.  Had  they  lived  they  would  probably  have  been 
changed  to  chrysalids  before  winter  set  in,  and  would  have  hiber- 
nated in  this  stage,  producing  the  flies  in  the  month  of  April  or 
May  of  the  following  year.  No  chrysalids  were  found  in  any  of  the 
cocoons. 
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THE  ARMY  WORM. 

(by  d.  w.  coquillbt.) 

{Leucania  unipuncta,  Haworth.) 

(Order  Lepidoptbra.    Family  Noctuidje.) 

[Hidden  beneath  boards,  clots  of  earth,  etc.,  or  marching  in  large 
companies ;  a  naked  sixteen-legged  caterpillar,  whose  body  is  marked 
with  lines  and  stripes  of  white,  yellow,  brown  and  greenish  ash; 
usually  most  destructive  to  fields  ot  oats  and  timothy.] 

The  Army  Worm  has  been  treated  of  so  frequently  that  a  full 
account  of  it  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous;  instead,  then,  of 
going  into  details  concerning  its  life-history,  I  will  content  myself 
with  merely  giving  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice, 
chiefly  during  the  past  season  (1881). 

Previous  to  this  year  I  had  reared  only  one  of  these  insects  to  the 
perfect  state.  In  the  year  1876  I  obtained  an  Army  Worm  from 
some  earth  that  had  just  been  thrown  out  of  a  shallow  ditch.     It 

Supated  on  the  9th  of  July  and  disclosed  the  perfect  insect  eleven 
ays  later. 

On  the  14th  of  July  of  the  present  year  (1881)  I  found  an  Army 
Worm  nearly  full  grown,  hidden  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  upper 
leaves  of  a  stalk  of  com ;  this  stalk  was  a  small  one,  and  the  hiding 

f)lace  of  the  worm  was  about  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Six  days 
ater  I  found  another  Army  Worm  in  a  similar  situation,  and  toward 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  found  a  third  in.  the  very  act*  of 
devouring  tne  undeveloped  terminal  leaves  of  a  stalk  of  com  which 
measured  about  two  and  one-half  feet  in  height.  The  presence  of 
these  worms  could  readily  be  detected,  not  only  by  the  large  holes 
which  had  been  eaten  in  the  leaves,  but  also  by  the  large  excre- 
ments that  had  collected  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  Army  Worm 
taken  July  14  pupated  four  days  later  and  was  changed  to  a  moth 
on  the  third  of  the  following  month  (August).    The  other  two  worms 
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were  not  reared  to  the  perfect  state,  but  as  they  ^eed  very  well 
with  the  description  which  I  took  of  the  ebove  specimen,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  18th  a  farmer  who  had  commenced  to  cut 
a  field  of  Hungarian  grass  containing  about  two  acres,  informed 
me  that  it  was  badly  infested  with  cut-worms.  Eepairing  to  tjie 
field  I  found  that,  in  the  main,  he  was  correct,  but  the  infesting 
insects  were  not  cut-worms,  but  were  genuine  Army  Worms.  They 
^  were  most  abundant  beneath  the  lodged  grass  which  lay  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  here  there  was  frequently  one  worm  to  every  square 
inch  of  the  surface.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  long  to  nearly  full  grown,  but  the  greater  number  were  nearly 
full  grown.  I  examined  the  Hungarian  grass,  which  had  not  yet 
been  cut  down,  but  did  not  find  any  of  the  worms  feeding,  neither 
could  I  perceive  that  they  had  injured  the  grass  to  any  great  extent, 
and  the  owner  of  the  field  was  also  of  the  same  opinion.  They  had 
probably  fed  upon  the  lower  leaves,  and  as  they  usually  die  and 
wither  up  before  the  grass  is  cut,  their  absence  would  not  be  noticed. 
The  examination  was  made  while  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and 
as  these  worms  are  loth  to  move  about  at  such  times  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  that  I  did  not  find  any  of  them  feeding  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  All  of  the  grass  in  this  field  was  cut  down  on  the  same 
day  that  I  made  the  above  examination,  so  that  further  observations 
on  the  worms  in  the  standing  grass  could  not  be  made. 

This  field  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  a  forty-acre 
pasture  lot.  In  the  southern  end  of  this  lot  are  about  ten  acres  of 
cleared  land;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lot  is  quite  thickly  cov- 
ered with  trees.  The  land  immediately  adjoining  the  Hungarian 
field  on  the  north  is  kept  pastured  oflf  quite  closely  throughout  the 
entire  growing  season. 

Adjoming  this  field  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
narrow  lane,  is  a  field  of  tilled  land  eight  or  ten  rods  in  width,  and 
extending  northward  twenty  or  thirty  rods  beyond  the  north  side  of 
the  Hungarian  field.  This  field  has  been  planted  to  corn  for  several 
years  past.  On  the  east  of  this  field  is  a  wide  lane,  through  which 
a  small  creek  flows.  This  lane  is  kept  pastured  off  quite  closely 
during  the  growing  season.  This  lane  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
garden  paten  about  four  rods  square,  and  north  and  east  of  this  is 
a  field  which  extends  eastward  about  twenty  rods,  and  about  an 
equal  distance  northward.  In  the  summer  of  1880  this  field  was 
plowed  for  the  first  time  and  was  afterward  sown  to  buckwheat; 
the  present  season  it  was  planted  to  cucumbers  and  turnips.  Bor- 
dering on  the  north  end  of  this  field  is  a  strip  of  wet  meadow  land 
six  or  seven  rods  wide,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  wild  grass.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Hungarian  field  is  a  public  road,  and  south  of  this  is  a  field 
which  extends  southward  thirty  or  forty  rods.  The  western  edge  of 
this  field  is  about  on  a  line  with  the  west  end  of  the  Hungarian 
field,  but  the  field  extends  eastward  five  or  six  rods  beyond  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Hungarian  field.  This  field  was  seeded  to  timothy 
several  years  ago ;  last  spring  it  was  plowed  up  and  planted  to  com. 
To  the  east  of  this  field  is  the  farmer's  barnyard,  bam,  granaries, 
and  other  outbuildings,  and  to  the  east  and  south  of  these  is  a  small 
orchard  seeded  to  timothy. 
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Oq  the  west  side  of  the  Hungarian  field  is  also  a  public  road,  and 
west  of  this  is  a  large  field  extending  westward  thirty  or  forty  rods, 
and  northward  from  a  point  a  short  distance  south  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  Hungarian  field  to  twenty  or  more  rods  north  of  this 
field.  The  above  field  was  planted  to  com  last  year,  and  the  present 
season  it  was  sown  to  oats.  Bordering  on  the  southeastern  corner 
of  this  field,  and  just  across  the  road  from  the  Hungarian  field,  is 
a  small  piece  of  wet  land  containing  less  than  half  an  acre,  which 
is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  wild  grass;  and  to  the  south  of 
this  is  a  large  pasture  lot,  which  extends  southward  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  roas,  and  westward  the  entire  length  of  the  oat-field 
described  above ;  this  lot  is  kept  pastured  off  quite  closely  through- 
out the  growing  season. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  location  and  surround- 
ings of  the  infested  field  because  certain  writers  maintain  that  the 
Army  Worms  originate  in  wet  meadows  anji  migrate  to  the  uplands. 
From  the  surroundings  of  the  fields  as  given  above  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  could  not  very  well  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 
The  only  meadow  of  this  description  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Hungarian  field  is  the  one  across  the  road  from  the  southwest- 
em  comer  of  this  field,  and  contains  less  than  half  an  acre;  but 
had  the  worms  originated  in  this  meadow  they  would  most  likely 
have  migrated  into  the  adjoining  oat-field,  they  having  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  this  cereal.  Moreover,  the  worms  were  most  abrmdant 
in  the  eastern  end  of  the  field,  and  no  traces  could  be  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  field  to  indicate  that  the  worms  had  ever  been 
in  this  part  of  the  field.  The  only  wet  meadow  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eastern  end  is  the  one  situated  north  of  the  cucumber  and 
turnip  field;  this  meadow  is  thirty  or  forty  rods  northeast  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Hungarian  field,  and  contains  about  two  acres. 
But  had  the  worms  originated  in  this  mdadow  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  them  to  cross  a  small  creek,  which  contains  water 
during  a  greater  part  of  the  season;  and  in  marching  this  distance 
they  would  most  likely  have  left  behind  some  trace  of  their  passage. 

Last   season   the   northern   one-half  of  the   Hungarian  field  was 

f)lanted  to  potatoes,  and  the  southern  one-half  to  cucumbers.  The 
atter  one-half  was  plowed  the  present  season  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Hungarian  seed  was  sown ;  but  the  northern  one-half  was 
merely  harrowed.  The  Hungarian  seed  was  sown  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

In  company  with  the  Army  Worms  were  a  great  many  Spotted 
Cut-worms  {Agrotis  C-nigrum,  Linn.) ;  they  were  of  different  sizes, 
but  were  mostly  nearly  full-grown.  There  was  at  least  one  of  these 
Cut- worms  to  every  eight  or  ten  Army  Worms.  I  did  not  rear  any  - 
of  them  to  the  perfect  state,  but  they  agreed  very  well  with  the 
description  which  I  took  of  a  number  that  I  bred  a  few  years  ago, 
and  which  is  as  follows: 

Body  mottled  brownish-ash,  sometimes  tinged  with  green ;  eleventh 
segment  slightly  humped;  a  light-colored  medio-dorsal  line,  and  a 
similar  sub-dorsal  line — situated  about  midway  between  the  first 
mentioned  line  and  the  spiracles;  this  line  is  sometimes  wanting; 
below  the  spiracles  is  a  light  colored  stripe ;  on  each  dorsal  space — 
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the  spaces  between  the  medio-dorsal  and  sab-dorsal  lines — ^is  a  row 
of  oblique  black  spots,  one  spot  to  eich  segment,  and  most  distinct 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  body;  tha  two  spots  on  one  se^ent 
are  sometimes  joined  together  at  their  posterior  ends,  forming  a 
semi-circle;  piliferous  spots  sub-obsolete,  black;  spiracles  white, 
ringed  with  black ;  venter,  or  under  part  of  the  body,  pale-greenish, 
usually  with  a  light  colored  line  in  the  middle;  head  yellowish- 
brown,  marked  with  two  curved  black  or  brownish  spots,  curving  in 
opposite  directions,  on  the  face,  and  with  one  or  two  black  or 
brownish  spots  on  each  side  of  the  head.  When  fully  grown  it  meas- 
ures about  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length. 

There  are  two  broods  of  Spotted  Cut-worms  produced  in  one 
season;  those  of  the  last  brood  issue  from  the  eggs  in  the  fall, 
hibernate,  and  reach  their  full  size  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
during  the  first  half  of  May  of  the  following  year.  After  reaching 
their  full  size  they  burrow  into  the  e9.rth,  and  prepare  for  pupation 
by  forming  a  small  cell;  the  moths  appear  early  in  June,  ana  soon 
deposit  their  eggs,  from  which  a  second  brood  of  Cut- worms  is  pro- 
duced; and  it  is  to  this  second  brood  that  the  worms  found  in  the 
Hungarian  field  undoubtedly  belonged.  I  did  not  rear  any  of  these 
to  the  perfect  state,  but  on  the  evening  of  September  9th  I  caught 
two  of  the  moths  on  the  side  of  a  house,  where  I  saw  several  more. 
They  were  all  very  fresh  appearing,  and  were  no  doubt  produced 
from  this  second  brood  of  worms.  These  moths,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  from  these  the  hibernating  worms 
are  in  due  time  hatched. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  examined  the  Hungarian  field  (July  18), 
I  collected  ninety-four  Army  Worms  in  a  very  short  time,  taking 
only  those  which  were  nearly  full-grown;  these  I  placed  in  two 
separate  apartments  of  a  box  improvised  for  the  occasion.  This 
box  was  composed  wholly  of  pine  boards,  and  when  closed  was 
perfectly  dark  within.  It  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  two 
apartments,  and  each  apartment  had  a  separate,  close-fitting  lid. 
In  one  apartment  I  placed  those  worms  wnich  had  one  or  more 
Tachina  eggs  attached  to  their  bodies;  these  eggs  are  small,  elon- 
gate-elliptical, raised  white  objects,  and  were  usually  placed  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  majority  of  the  worms  had  from 
one  to  three  of  these  eggs  attached  to  them,  but  some  had  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen. 

In  the  other  apartment  I  placed  those  worms  which  had  none  of 
these  eggs  attached  to  them.  I  took  great  care  in  separating 
them,  and  am  certain  that  the  worms  designed  for  a  certain  apart- 
ment were  in  every  instance  placed  in  that  apartment.  Both  Jots 
of  the  worms  were  fed  on  timothy,  the  leaves  of  which  they  greedily 
devoured.  Sometimes,  in  raising  up  one  of  the  lids,  I  would  find 
some  of  the  worms  near  the  top  of  the  box  on  the  stalks  of  timothy ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  light  struck  them  they  let  go  their  hold  and 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  quickly  hid  themselves 
beneath  the  grass,  etc.,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  box  was 
covered. 

By  the  28th  of  Julv  all  of  the  worms  had  ceased  to  feed,  and 
had  crept  beneath  the  grass,  etc.,  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
prepared  for  pupation. 
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In  the  apartment  containing  those  Army  Worms  which  had  none 
of  the  Tachina  eggs  attached  to  them,  the  moths  issued  as  follows: 

August  6,  one;  August  8,  three;  August  10,  seven;  and  August 
11,  nine. 

Altogether  twenty  moths  issued  in  this  apartment.  These  did  not 
issue  from  the  chrysalis  at  any  stated  hour,  but  the  greater  number 
issued  a  short  tipae  before  sunset.  When  I  examined  them  at  half- 
past  six  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August  8,  one  of  the  moths  had 
]ust  issued  from  the  chrysalis. 

In  this  apartment  I  placed  twenty-eight  of  the  Army  Worms.  In 
an  examination  which  I  made  of  this  apartment  on  the  19th  of 
August,  I  found  it  to  contain  four  Army  Worm  chrysalids  and  one 
larva  and  one  pupa  of  a  Tachina-jiy!  Here,  then,  was  an  Army 
Worm  infested  by  this  parasite,  and  yet  showing  no  signs  that  it 
was  thus  infested! 

In  this  case  the  parent  fly  had  probably  attached  two  of  its  eggs 
to  the  body  of  one  of  the  Army  Worms  before  the  latter  had  cast 
its  skin  for  the  last  time,  and  when  the  skin  had  been  cast  off  the 
eggs,  remaining  attached  to  it,  were  also  thrown  off,  not,  however, 
before  the  larvsB  or  maggots  had  hatched  out  and  entered  the  Army 
Worm's  body. 

Assuming  that  this  larva  and  pupa  had  infested  the  body  of  only 
one  Army  Worm,  there  were  then  only  three  of  these  worms  in  this 
apartment  that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and  these  had  probably 
died  before  pupating. 

On  the  29th  of  July  I  found  in  the  above  apartment  a  few  larvsB, 
or  maggots,  and  a  great  many  pviPflB  of  the  feed-tailed  Tachina-fly 
{Exorista  leucania,  Kirkpatrick*).  The  maggots  measure  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  and  the 
body  tapers  anteriorly;  the  posterior  end  terminates  abruptly,  and 
is  somewhat  truncated;  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  truncation  are 
two  nearly  circular,  blackish-brown  spots,  placed  transversely.  The 
jaws  are  black,  and  are  bent  downward  at  the  tips ;  they  are  prob- 
ably used  more  as  organs  of  attachment  or  of  locomotion  than  of 
nutrition,  as  the  maggot  is  legless;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
obtains  its  nourishment  by  absortion  through  the  skin.  It  does  not 
spin  a  cocoon  before  assuming  the  pupa  form,  neither  does  it  cast 
its  skin  before  assuming  this  form,  but  its  body  contracts  into  an 
oblong-elliptical  pupa  of  a  blackish  or  brownish  color,  and  measuring 
nearly  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Some  of  the  pupse  are 
shaped  like  a  cylinder  which  has  rounded  ends,  and  many  of  them 
are  much  smaller  than  the  measurement  given  above. 

In  the  apartment  which  contained  the  Army  Worms  on  whose 
bodies  one  or  more  Tachina  eggs  were  attached,  the  Tachina-flies 
issued  as  follows: 

August  5,  one ;  August  6,  eight ;  August  8,  twenty-six ;  August  9, 
eleven;  August  10,  five  flies  and  three  Army  Worm  Moths;  August 
11,  five;  August  12,  one;  and  August  13,  one. 

I  examined  this  apartment  August  19,  and  found  in  it  three  dead 
Tachina-flies,  forty-three  pupae  of  these  flies,  and  one  Army  Worm 
chrysalis.     This   apartment   originally    contained    sixty-three    Army 


*  This  fly  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Memorece^  and  is  identical  with  the  Senomeiopia 
militaris,  of  Walsh. 
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Worms;  three  of  these  were  changed  to  moths  and  one  to  a  chrys- 
alis, leaving  sixty-two  as  the  number  which  fell  victims  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Tachina-flies.  Of  the  latter  there  issued  sixty-one 
flies  and  forty-one  pupae,  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  four  parasites 
from  sixty-two  Army  Worms.  All  of  these  Tachina-flies  belong  to 
the  Eed-tailed  species  spoken  of  above;  of  the  pupa  that  remained 
in  the  parasitized  apartment,  some  were  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  they  all  probably  belonged  to  the  above  si)ecie8.  These 
were  the  only  parasites  that  1  obtained  from  either  lot  of  the  Army 
Worms. 

We  here  see  the  uncertainty  of  life  among  the  Army  Worms.  Of 
the  ninety-four  that  I  collected  at  random  in  the  Hungarian  field, 
only  about  one-fourth  lived  to  produce  moths.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
them  died  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tachina-flies,  and  the  remaining 
one-twelfth  died  either  before  or  after  pupating. 

I  mentioned  above,  the  fact  of  obtaining  three  Army  Worm  Moths 
and  one  chrysahs  from  the  apartment  which  contained  only  those 
Army  Worms  to  whose  bodies  one  or  more  of  the  Tachina-flies  were 
attached.  I  can  find  uo  mention  of  this  fact  in  any  of  the  accounts  of 
this- insect  which  I  have  on  hand.  In  fact,  writers  upon  this  subject 
appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  these  eggs  is  a  sure 
indication  that  the  larva  is  parasitized.  Prof.  Eiley,  in  his  Eighth 
Eeport,*  page  59,  says,  **No  worm  carries  these  eggs  into  the  ground 
with  it,  but  falls  a  victim  to  the  maggots  hatching  therefrom  ;**  and 
on  page  50  of  his  Second  Beportf  he  makes  a  statement  to  the 
same  effect. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  bred  the  perfect  insects  from  cater- 
pillars which  had  a  number  of  these  eggs  attached  to  each  of  them, 
in  these  instances  the  parasitic  egss  were  either  unimpregnated  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  were  infested  by  some  minute  parasite.  That 
these  eggs  are  sometimes  parasitized,  I  have  had  pretty  good  evi- 
dence, having  found  some  which  had  a  small  orifice  in  one  of  their 
sides  out  of  which  the  parasitic  fly  had  evidently  escaped.  I  have 
also  frequently  had  unimpregnated  insects  to  deposit  eggs.  Thus  I 
have  obtained  eggs  from  unimpregnated  female  rolyphemus  Moths 
{Attacus  polyphemuSy  Linn.)  and  also  from  female  Yellow  Canker- 
worm  Moths  (Hibemia  tiliariay  Harris).  Even  birds  sometimes 
deposit  eggs  without  having  been  previously  impregnated. 

Several  years  ago  a  female  rurple  Martin  {Progue  'purpurea) 
which  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  male  consort— a 
veritable  old  maid— constructed  a  nest  near  my  father's  house,  and 
laid  a  full  complement  of  eggs ;  but  these,  of  course,  did  not  hatch. 

The  first  Army  Worm  Moth  which  I  captured  the  present  season 
was  taken  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon-  of  the  first  day 
of  August;  at  the  time  of  its  capture  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 
When  first  seen  this  moth  was  flying  toward  me;  it  soon  alighted 
upon  the  grass,  but  made  no  attempt  at  concealing  itself,  and  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  capturing  it.  The  next  day  I  found  one  of  these 
moths  on  the  grass  beneath  a  door  which  rested  against  the  fence. 
Both  of  these  moths  were  very  fresh   appearing  and   had  evidently 

*  Eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious.  Beneficial  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

f  Second  Annual  Beport.  etc. 
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but  recently  escaped  from  the  chrysalis.  On  the  evening  of  August 
8th  I  captured  five  of  these  moths ;  one  of  them  was  taken  under  a 
woodshea,  an  open  structure  boarded  up  on  three  sides,  and  roofed 
over — one  on  a  clover  blossom  and  the  remaining  ones  were  upon 
the  blossoms  of  the  common  Soapwort  or  Bouncing  Bet  (Saponaria 
officinalis).  Those  on  the  flowers  allowed  me  to  examine  them  very 
closely  without  attempting  to  fly  away — in  fact,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  aware  of  my  presence.  I  also  found  several  other 
specimens  flying  about ;  they  flew  low,  with  a  rapid,  darting  motion, 
and  their  flight  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  humming  noise,  some- 
what resembling  that  produced  by  the  Hawk  Moths  (SphingidUe), 
but  not  so  intense.  For  several  nights  after  this  I  saw  several  of 
the  moths  each  evening,  after  which  none  were  to  be  seen. 

On  the   18th   of  August  I   found   on   a   blade   of  ^ass  a  young 
Army  Worm   which  agreed  very  well  with   the   description  of  this 
worm  in  its  second  stage,  as  given  by  Prof.  Eiley  on  page  184  of  , 
his  Eighth  Eeport.* 

Four  days  later  I  found  another  worm  Tor  the  same  worm  farther ' 
advanced)  in  the  same  locality  as  the  aoove.  It  agreed  very  well 
with  the  description  of  the  third  stage  of  the  Army  Worm  as  given 
by  Eiley  in  the  Keport  referred  to  above.  Neither  of  these  worms 
were  reared  to  the  perfect  state,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were 
genuine  Army  Worms,  and  also  that  they  were  the  progeny  of  the 
moths  which  appeared  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month. 

Toward  the  evening  of  August  26,  I  found  on  a  blade  of  grass  an 
Army  Worm  which  agreed  precisely  with  the  description  which  I 
took  of  those  found  in  the  Hungarian  field ;  it  measured  about  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  length.  On  the  6th  of  September  about  thirty 
larvae,  or  maggots,  of  the  Military  Microgaster  (Microgaster  militaris, 
Walsh),  and  at  once  commenced  to  spin  their  elongate  ellipsoidal 
white  cocoons.  Prof.  Eiley  in  his  Second  Eeport,  +  page  62,  and 
again  in  his  Eighth  Eeport,!  page  53,  says  that  the  cocoons  of  this 
insect  are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  flossy  silk,  but  the  above  cocoons 
were  not  enveloped  in  such  a  manner,  but  were  spun  side  by  side, 
and  rested  upon  their  ends. 

The  winged  parasites  issued  from   these  cocoons  ten   days  later. 

About  the  first  week  in  September  I  found  two  Army  Worms 
beneath  some  boards  that  lay  upon  the  ground.  At  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  28th  I  found  a  nearly  f  jU 
grown  Army  Worm  on  a  green  head  of  timothy;  the  day  was  quite 
cool  and  cloudy.  On  the  same  day  I  found  three  other  Army 
Worms  beneath  some  boards:  one  of  these  had  a  Tachina  egg  at- 
tached to  its  body. 

Of  those  found  early  in  September,  one  assumed  the  chrysalis 
form  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  the  other  pupated  a  few  days 
later.  These  were  both  placed  in  a  glass  jar  and  set  away  in  the 
attic.  I  examined  the  jar,  for  the  first  time  after  setting  it  away, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  found  in  it  one  living  Amiy  Worm 
Moth.  Of  the  Army  Worms  found  on  the  23d  of  September  two 
died  shortly  after  they  were  captured,  and  the  third  pupated  about 

♦Eighth  Annual  Report,  etc. 
f  Second  Annual  Report  etc. 
t  Eigrth  Annual  Report  etc. 
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a  week  later,  and  was  changed  to  a  moth  on  the  22d  of  October. 
No  person  who  has  read  the  above  facts  can  doubt  that  these  three 
moths  were  produced  from  the  worms  which  hatched  from  eggs 
deposited  by  the  moths  which  appeared  in  the  forepart  of  the  pre- 
ceding August. 

On  the  tii9th  of  October  my  brother  ^Mr.  A.  C.  Coquillett,  who 
has  aided  me  much  in  studying  out  the  life-history  of  this  and  of 
many  other  insects)  brought  me  an  Army  Worm  which  measured 
about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length;  on  the  first  of  November  he 
brought  me  four  of  these  worms ;  one  measured  seven-eighths  and  the 
others  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Three  days  later  he 
brought  me  another  Army  Worm,  and  on  the  following  day  be 
brought  me  a  second ;  the  first  of  these  measured  about  three-eighths, 
and  the  last  one  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length.  All  of  these 
were  found  in  or  beneath  shocks  of  com. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  carry  the  history  of  this 
insect.  My  attention  was  not  called  to  it  until  the  month  of  July, 
1881,  when  I  received  a  communication  from  Prof.  Cjrus  Thomas, 
requesting  me  to  study  up  the  life-history  of  this  insect  in  this  local- 
ity. 

Description, 

As  the  Army  Worms  which  I  have  found  differed  in  a  few  respects 
from  the  descriptions  given  by  other  writers,  I  append  a  description 
of  them  herewith.  To  avoid  confusion  only  one  side  of  the  worm's 
body  is  described. 

A  white  dorsal,  sub-dorsal  and  stigmatal  line,  the  second  being 
midway  between  the  other  two;  the  dorsal  space — the  space  lying 
between  the  dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines — is  sometimes  pale,  green- 
ish-ash ;  at  other  times  the  upper  half  of  this  space  is  of  the  above 
color  and  the  lower  half  is  dark  brownish,  lighest  in  the  middle  and 
edged  about  with  a  whitish  line;  below  the  sub- dorsal  white  line  is 
a  pale  yellowish  stripe,  or  a  pinkish  stripe  with  a  yellow  line  in  the 
middle,  and  edged  below  with  a  white  line:  between  the  latter  and 
the  stigmatal  white  line  is  a  greenish-ash  stripe  mottled  with  brown, 
or  a  brownish  stripe  in  the  middle  of  which  is  usually  a  light  colored 
Une ;  below  the  stigmatal  white  line  is  a  pinkish  or  yellowish  stripe, 
usually  edged  below  with  a  light  colored  line ;  below  this  the  body 
and  venter  is  pale  greenish  niottled  with  pale  brown  or  yellow; 
piliferous  spots  sub-obsolete,  black;  spiracles  wholly  black;  length 
about  one  and  one-half  inches. 

Head  greenish-white  or  pale-brownish,  usually  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  brown  lines,  and  marked  with  two  curved  diverging  brown 
strines  near  the  middle  of  the  face. 

The  younger  worms  are  usually  darker  colored  than  the  older 
ones.  The  principal  colorational  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stripes  below  the  sub-dorsal  and  stigmatal  white  lines. 

In  the  lighter  specimens  these  stripes  are  pale  yellowish,  but  in  the 
darker  ones  they  are  strongly  tinged  with  pink,  and  have  a  lighter 
line  in  the  middle. 

In  one  specimen  which  I  found  on  a  wild  Aster  on  the  80th  of 
July,  the  entire  body  was  strongly  suffused  with  pink. 
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NUMBER  OP  ANNUAL  BROODS. 


The  number  of  broods  which  this  insect  produces  in  one  season 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  the  question  has  not,  up  to  the  present  writing,  been  set- 
tled with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  Profg.  Eiley 
and  Walsh,  and  with  them  several  other  writers,  maintained  that  it 
was  single-brooded,  and  favored  the  theory  of  hibernation  in  the 
imago  or  moth  state.  Prof.  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  it  was  double-brooded,  and  favored  the  theory  of  hibernation 
in  the  chrysalis  state. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  given  an  account  of  two  successive 
broods  of  these  insects  and  a  partial  account  of  a  third.  As  the 
latter  were  young  worms,  taken  as  late  as  the  month  of  November, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  hibernate  in  their  present 
state,  finish  their  growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  spring, 
and  be  changed  to  moths  in  the  months  of  April  or  May  following. 
I  have  obtained  moths  of  a  closely  allied  species — the  Leucama 
phragmatidicola  of  Guenee — in  the  latter  part  of  May,  from  larv8B 
that  had  evidently  hibernated,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Army 
Worm  Moths  issue  at  about  the  same  time.  These  may  be  known 
as  the  first  brood  of  moths  of  the  season.  The  Army  Worms  which 
I  found  in  the  Hungarian  field  were  no  doubt  hatched  from  eggs 
deposited  in  the  month  of  June  by  the  above  moths ;  and  these 
worms,  after  completing  their  transformations,  would  produce  the 
second  brood  of  moths  early  in  August. 

From  the  eggs  deposited  by  this  second  brood  of  moths  would  be 
produced  the  worms  which  I  found  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
fore  part  of  September;  and  these  worms,  after  completing  their 
transformations,  would   produce  the  third  and  last  brood  of  moths. 

The  eggs  from  the  third  brood  of  moths  would  produce  the  hiber- 
nating worms,  and  thus  the  cycle  is  completed. 

From   this  we   see  that  there   are  three   broods  of  these  insects 

Produced  in  one  season,  and  that  they  hibernate  in  the  larva  state, 
hese  observations  apply  solely  to  this  locality  of  McHenry  county,  one 
of   the  most  northern   counties  of  the   State  of  Illinois.     It  is  very 

Erobable  that  in  more  southern  latitudes  one  or  more  additional 
roods  are  reared  in  one  season.  They  also  apply  to  the  sedentary 
race,  or  those  which  live  throughout  their  entire  lives  as  cut- worms. 
That  there  are  two  distinct  races  of  Army  Worms  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  One  of  these  has  for  many  generations  lived  as 
cut-worms,  never  migrating  from  one  field  to  another,  while  the 
other  race  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  migrate  from  one  field  to 
another  in  large  armies,  and  this  race  has  manifested  this  migrat- 
ing habit  for  many  generations  past.  Of  course  this  latter  race 
when  young  live  as  cut-worms  until  they  acquire  a  certain  size, 
when  they  commence  their  migrations ;  but  the  sedentary  race,  it  is 
my  opinion,  never  perform  these  migrations. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  all  speculation,  as  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  up  the  habits,  etc.,  of  the  migrating  Army  Worms. 
In  making  these  remarks  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  both  races  of  this  insect  to  this 
subject. 
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SEASONS  MOST  FAVORABLE  TO  ITS  RAPID  INCREASE. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  Army  Worms  are  most 
abundant  during  a  wet  season,  and  this  fact  has  given  rise  in  many 
minds  to  the  belief  that  such  seasons  are  most  favorable  to  their 
rapid  development ;  but  I  am  stirongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  belief 
is  erroneous. 

It  is^well  known  that  insects  develop  most  rapidly  in  warm,  dry 
weather;  in  fact,  moisture  is  known  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  many  kinds.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon Silk  Worm  {Sericaria  mori,  Linn.),  and  I  have  proved  it  to  be 
so  with  the  Celery  Worm  {Plusia  simplex,  Guenee),  an  insect  that 
has  been  quite  destructive  to  lettuce  in  a  few  gardens  in  this  local- 
ity the  past  season.  A  brood  of  these  worms  which  I  reared  from 
the  eggs,  on  perfectly  dry  leaves — ^that  is,  leaves  that  were  free  from 
moisture — ^until  they  wete  nearly  full  grown,  appeared  to  be  very 
costive;  supposing  this  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture,  I  dipped 
some  leaves  into  water  and  fed  them  to  the  worms.  Shortly  after 
this  the  worms  were  taken  with  a  kind  of  dysentery,  which  so  reduced 
them  that  in  a  short  time  all  but  one  died.  This  one  in  a  few 
days  assumed  the  chrysalis  form,  but  died  before  producing  the 
moth. 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  wet  food  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
Army  Worms  that  it  has  on  those  mentioned  above.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  Army  Worms  which  I  collected  in  the  Hungarian  field,  and 
which  had  no  Tachina  eggs  attached  to  their  bodies,  only  three — or 
about  one-ninth  of  their  entire  number — died  from  some  unknown 
cause;  while  in  confinement  they  were  fed  on  perfectly  dry,  but 
green,  leaves.  The  weather  for  over  a  month  previous  to  the  date 
of  collecting  them  (July  18)  had  been  very  dry;  a  week  or  so  after 
this  there  came  a  heavy  rain-storm,  and  from  this  date  up  to  the 
month  of  November  a  greater  amount  of  rain  fell  than  was  ever 
known  to  have  fallen  in  this  jperiod  for  many  years  past.  Out  of 
the  five  Army  Worms  which  I  took  in  September,  two — or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  number — died  from  some  unknown  cause ;  they 
were  reared  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  place  as  the 
others.  They  died  soon  after  being  captured,  and  shortly  after  death 
their  bodies  turned  black  precisely  as  the  bodies  of  the  Celery  Worms 
had  done.  I  can  assign  no  reason  for  this  except  it  be  that  they 
died  of  the  same  disease,  which  was  produced  by  devouring  wet 
food. 

Not  only  is  rain  injurious  to  the  health  of  these  insects  by  force- 
ing  them  to  eat  wet  food  or  starve  to  death,  but  it  also  tends  to 
prevent  them  from  developing  rapidly  by  reducing  the  temperature, 
as  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  reason, 
that  insects  develop  more  rapidly  under  a  moderately  high,  than 
under  a  low  temperature. 

In  their  various  functions  insects  approach  much  nearer  to  plants 
than  the  higher  animals  do;  in  fact,  the  mode  of  living  and  repro- 
duction of  some  insects — such  as  the  Plant-lice  and  kindred  insects 
— and  plants,  is  very  striking.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  naturally 
infer  that  any  change  in  the  temperature  which  produces  a  given 
eflfect  in  plants,  will  produce  a  like  effect  in  insects. 
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It  has  bee^  ascertained  that  plants  have  a  certain  zone  of  temperatwre 
outside  of  Which  it  is  impossible  for  plant-growth  to  take  place ;  and 
also,  that  at  a  certain  degree  of  templarature  plant-growth  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  degree. 

Now,  from  what  we  stated  above,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
insects  also  have  a  zone  of  temperature,  and  also  that  at  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature  insect  growth  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  other  degree.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  highest 
degree  which  the  air  ever  attains  in  our  northern  States  exceeds  the 
zone  of  temperature  in  insects,  as  they  appear  to  develop  the  most 
rapidly  during  the  hottest  weather.  In  this  latitude  the  tempera- 
ture seldom  exceeds  100^  Fahrenheit.  Taking  this  for  the  degree  at 
which  insects  develop  the  most  rapidly,  it  follows  that  as  the  tem- 
perature sinks  below  this  the  development  of  insects  is  retarded  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  temperature  lowers. 
During  a  wet  season  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  during  a 
dry  one.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  when  the 
rain  falls  upon  the  surrounding  objects  it  withdraws  from  them  a 
suflScient  amount  of  heat  to  evaporate  it,  and  thus  reduces  their 
temperature  very  materially.  It  follows  that  during  such  seasons 
the  life  of  the  insects  is  greatly  extended  to  what  it  would  •  have 
been  in  a  dry  season,  and  it  is  thus  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies  and  diseases  for  a  longer  period;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  when  its  temperature  continues  for  some  time  above  its  natural 
zone  of  temperature,  that  this  alone  would  prove  fatal  to  it,  although 
it  is  more  likely  that  this  would  simply  cause  ii  to  pass  into  a 
lethargic  or  torpid  state. 

The  reason  for  this  insect  appearing  in  such  great  numbers  dur- 
ing wet  seasons  may  be  found  in  the  following  passages. 

A  dry  season  nearly  always  precedes  a  wet  one,  and  the  inter- 
vening winter  is  usually  a  steady  cold  one — ^just  the  sort  best  suited 
to  the  successful  hibernation  of  insects  of  all  kinds.  It  follows  that 
during  the  dry  season  the  Army  Worms  will  become  greatly  multi- 
plied, and  the  following  winter  being  favorable  to  them,  the  major- 
ity of  them  will  hibernate  in  safety,  and  thus  they  will  appear  in 
great  numbers  in  the  forepart  of  the  following  year.  It  is  only  the 
midsummer  brood  of  these  worms  that  migrate;  and  as  the  rain 
seldom  begins,  in  a  wet  season,  earlier  than  the  month  of  August, 
this  brood  will  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  travel  from  one 
field  to  another,  and  commit  their  ravages,  before  the  rainy  season 
fairly  begins.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  but  little  rain  falls ; 
and  it  is  in  this  j^eriod  that  the  Army  Worms  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  Later  in  the  year,  in  wet  seasons,  the  heavy  rains  occur, 
and  these  very  materially  lessen  the  number  of  the  worms  in  the 
succeeding  broods,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  appearing  in  de- 
structive numbers  the  following  season,  which  is  usually  a  dry  one. 
Moreover,  the  winter  which  follows  a  wet  season  is  usually  a  mild, 
open  one,  and  this,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  is  very  unfavor- 
aole  to  the  successful  hibernation  of  all  kinds  of  insects. 

We  see,  then,  the  reason  why  the  Army  Worms  are  so  much  more 
abundant  during  a  wet  than  during  a  dry  season;  and  also  that, 
were  two  wet  seasons  to  occur  in  succession,  these  insects  would  not 
be  so  plentiful  the  second  season  as  they  were  the  first. 
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That  every  alternate  winter  is  a  mild  one,  and  each  intervening 
winter  is  a  steady  cold  one,  is  proved  by  the  following  observations, 
taken  from  my  diary: 

1876. 

The  winter  of  1875-76  was  a  very  mild  one;  but  little  snow  fell, 
and  we  did  not  use  the  sleigh  once  during  the  entire  winter. 

^877. 

Steady  cold  weather  from  the  first  of  last  December  to  the  latter 
part  of  January. 

Jan.  27— Begins  to  thaw, 

Jan.  29 — A  shower  of  rain — the  first  this  year. 

March  2 — A  snow-storm ;  snow  about  four  mches  deep  on  the  level. 

March  16. — A  heavy  snow-storm;  plenty  of  snow-dnfts  three  feet 
high. 

March  31 — A  rain-storm;  snow  nearly  gone. 

^  1878. 

The  winter  of  1877-78  was  a  very  mild  one ;  there  was  not  enough 
snow  to  make  good  sleighing  up  to  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
week  before  Christmas  many  small  moths  were  flying  about,  and  I 
frequently  saw  Hedgehog  Caterpillars  {Pyrrarctia  Isabella,  Smith) 
crawling  about. 

Jan.  3i — A  snow-storm. 

Feb.  1 — Snow-storm;  about  six  inches  deep. 

Feb.  19 — A  rain-storm. 

Feb.  21 — A  rain-storm;  snow  nearly  gone. 

1879. 

Steady  cold  weather  from  the  middle  of  last  December  to  the 
latter  part  of  January;  during  this  period  there  were  scarcely  six 
warm  days.  The  snow  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  level, 
and  during  the  first  week  in  January  the  temperature  fell  to  twenty 
degrees  below  zero. 

Jan.  27 — A  rain-storm. 

1880. 

Last  December  some  snow  fell,  but  not  enough  to  make  good 
sleighing;  during  the  first  week  in  January  there  came  a  heavy 
rain-storm,  which  soon  melted  all  of  the  snow  and  drew  the  frost 
entirely  out  of  the  ground. 

1881. 

Steady  cold  weather  from  the  latter  part  of  last  November  to  the 
7th  of  February,  when  there  came  a  rain-storm ;  between  these  dates 
there  were  scarcely  two  thawing  days.  There  was  some  snow  during 
the  greater  part  or  the  winter,  but  not  enough  to  make  good  sleigh- 
ing up  to  the  middle  of  January,  when  enough  fell  for  this  purpose. 
This  lasted  until  the  8th  of  February,  when  it  was  spoiled  by  the 
rain. 
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Feb.  12 — A  heavy  snow-storm. 

Feb.  26 — Since  the  above  date  there  has  been  steady,  cold 
weather,  with  an  abundance  of  snow.    A  rain-storm. 

April  8 — Since  the  last  date  the  weather  has  been  cold,  with  a 
few  warm  days.  At  this  date  there  are  a  few  bare  spots  of  ground, 
but  the  ground  ip  mostly  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches. 

April  24 — Snow  nearly  gone. 

In  some  of  the  above  years  the  observations  were  carried  to  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  while  in  others  they  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  month  of  January  or  February;  in  these  latter  cases  no  snow- 
storms to  amount  to  anything  occurred  later  than  the  dates  here 
given. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  winters  of  1875- 
76,  1877-78,  and  1879-80  were  mild  ones,  with  but  littlei^wiow ; 
while  the  in<;ervening  ones  were  cold,  usually  with  an  abundance  of 
snow. 

I  regret  that  I  have  kept  no  account  of  the  summer  seasons,  that 
I  might  have  some  facts  to  give  to  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  1  made  above,  namely  that  a  dry  summer  always  follows  an 
open  winter,  and  that  a  wet  summer  follows  a  steadv,  cold  winter; 
as  these  winters  alternate  with  each  other,  so  also  do  the  dry  and 
wet  summers.  I  have  frequently  noted  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  have 
made  no  entries  in  my  diary  to  confirm  it. 


THE   MIGRATING  HABIT. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  while  some  of  the  Army-worms 
live  as  Cut-worms — remaining  hidden  throughout  the  day  and  coming 
forth  only  at  night  to  feed — others  hatched  out  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  influences,  manifest  the 
migrating  habit  and  travel  from  one  field  to  another  in  large  com- 
panies or  armies.  Prof.  Thomas,  on  page  170  of  his  last  Keport,* 
says: 

*'In  1875  I  noticed  in  my  own  yard  the  species  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  these  two  traits,  or  habits.  In  one  portion  of  the  area 
they  were  at  work  as  Cut-worms,  while  an  army  was  marching 
across  another  portion  from  an  adjoining  yard,  the  two  bodies  not 
commingling  or  having  any  connection  with  each  other.  Those  act- 
ing as  Cut-worms  were  paler  and  much  less  distinctly  marked  than 
the  others;  they  were  also  larger  when  fully  grown." 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  habits  of  insects 
which  belong  to  the  same  species? 

J  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question;  and 
when  facts  are  wanting  theories  flourish. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  worms  which  were  living  as  Cut-worms 
in  the  above  instance  were  the  progeny  of  moths  which,  for  many 
generations,  had  inhabited  this  locality;  while  those  composing  the 
traveling  army  were  from  moths  that  had  migrated  thither  from 
some  distant  locality.     It    is    not    at    all  probable  that  the  worms 

•  Tenth  Report  of  the  State  EntomoloRlst  of  Ulinoie. 
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exhibiting  both  these  traits  were  from  the  same  moth ;  the  larger  size 
and  paler  color  of  those  acting  as  Cut-worms  shows  distinctly  that 
they  belong  to  a  different  race  than  the  traveling  worms,  although 
belonging  to  the  same  species.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  travel- 
ing worms  were  the  progeny  of  moths  which  formerly  inhabited 
some  of  the  low  marshes  along  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountains.  When  the  weather  becomes  warm  in 
the  early  summer  the  snow  on  the  mountains  melts,  and  when  this 
takes  place  at  all  rapidly  the  streams  which  flow  from  them  become 
greatly  swollen,  and  overflow  the  low,  marshy  meadows  along  their 
banks.  But  before  this  occurs  the  Army- worms  which  inhabit  these 
low  meadows — prompted  by  an  inherent  instinct — migrate  to  the 
higher  land.  That  insects  of  this  kind  do  perform  such  migrations 
is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Harris,  who,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  Salt  Marsh  Caterpillar  {Arctia  acraca,  Drury),  mnch 
inhabits  the  marshes  around  Boston,  says:* 

**During  this  month  (August)  they  come  to  their  full  size,  and 
begin  to  run,  as  the  phrase  is,  or  retreat-  from  the  marshes  and 
disperse  through  the  adjacent  uplands,  often  committing  extensive 
ravages  in  their  progress." 

A  brother  of  the  writer,  who  has  spent  about  one  and  a-half 
years  in  Merrick  Co.,  Nebraska,  says  that  the  Platte  Eiver — ^which 
has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — reaches  its  highest  point 
during  the  month  of  June.  According  to  the  Isothermal  Map  fur- 
nished by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  published  on  plate  IV 
of  the  Patent  Office  report  for  the  year  1856,  the  climate  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  summer  is  about  that  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  dur- 
ing the  same  season;  and  as  the  Army- worms  in  the  latitude  of 
these  States  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  month  of  June, 
their  coming  would  be  at  about  the  same  date  that  the  mountain 
streams  in  the  same  latitude  attain  their  greatest  height.  Now  it 
naturally  follows  that  insects  which  for  many  generations  past  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  migrating  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
would  be  very  likely  to  manifest  this  habit,  even  when  reared  in 
localities  where  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  perform  these  migra- 
tions; and  as  moths  are  known  to  travel  long  distances  in  their 
migrations  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Army-worms 
which  devastate  our  fields  are  the  progenv  of  moths  that  were  bred 
in  these  marshes  and  have  migrated  to  the  infested  locality;  or  at 
least  are  the  progeny  of  moths  whose  ancestors  were  reared  in  these 
marshes  and  which  nad  not  yet  lost  the  migrating  habit.  That  an 
insect  which,  at  one  time  of  its  life,  possesses  the  sedentary  habit 
and  pale  color  of  the  Cut-worm,  should  suddenly  acquire  the  mi- 
grating habit  and  dark  color  of  the  Army-worm,  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable; and  we  can  account  for  this  difference  in  habit  and  color  of 
the  same  species  of  insect  only  by  supposing  that  they  belong  to 
two  distinct  races,  which  originally  inhabited  two  different  portions 
of  our  country,  and  whose  habits  were  largely  influenced  by  their 
environments. 

♦Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  page  851. 
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NATURAL     ENEMIES. 


I  gave  above  an  account  of  the  Eed-tailed  Tachina-fly  (^Exorista 
letusaniacey  Kirkpatrick,)  and  of  the  Military  Microgaster  (Microgaster 
militaris,  Walsh).  These  are  the  only  parasites  that  I  have  ever 
bred  from  the  Army-worms.  I  found  three  or  four  larvae  of  Janus 
Ground-beetle  (Galerita  janvs,  Fabricius)  in  company  with  the 
Army-worms  which  I  found  in  the  Hungarian  field,  and  as  these 
larvae  are  known  to  be  predaceous  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  destroy 
large  numbers  of  the  Army-worms.  These  larvae  quite  closely  re- 
semble that  of  Galerita  lecontei*  Dejean,  but  dififers  by  having  the 
femora  or  thighs  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  but  slightly  larger  than  the 
others.  Its  body  is  nearly  cylindrical ;  the  first  segment  is  the  long- 
est, and  tapers  toward  the  head.  The  head  is  widest  in  hront,  from 
whence  it  tapers  posteriorly,  but  is  wider  at  its  junction  with  the 
first  segment  than  the  latter  is;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  face  arises  a  cylmdrical  yellowish  pro- 
tuberance, which  terminates  in  two  short  prongs.  The  body  is  of  a 
black  color,  and  the  sutures  of  the  segments  are  a  dull  greasy-white. 
The  venter  is  also  of  this  latter  color,  and  is  marked  with  five  rows 
of  black  spots,  those  in  the  middle  row  the  largest.  On  the  poste- 
rior end  or  the  last  segment  are  two  divergent  bristles,  whicn  are 
about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  body,  including  the  head ;  they 
are  of  a  black  color,  with  their  bases  yellowish.  When  fully  grown, 
this  larva  measures  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  pupa  closely  resembles  that  of  Oalerita  lecontei,^  Dejean.  It 
is  of  an  elongate  elliptical  shape,  rounded  behind,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  and  is  thinly  covered  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen  with 
short  reddish  hairs,  which  grow  mostly  in  clusters  or  small  patches. 
The  eyes  are  dark- brownish.  Two  of  the  leg-cases  project  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  united 
nearly  to  their  tips,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  prongs.  On 
each  side  of  each  of  the  abdominal  segments  one,  three,  four,  five 
and  six,  is  a  long,  cylindrical,  whitish  projection,  thickened  at  its 
base,  and  having  at  its  outer  end  a  small  bulb  which  bears  one  or  . 
two  stifif,  reddish  bristles.  This  pupa  measures,  from  the  fore  part 
of  its  head  to  the  tip  of  its  abdomen,  less  than  one-half  of  an  inch. 

The  perfect  beetle  has  a  black  head,  blue-black  wing-cases  and 
yellowish-brown  legs  and  thorax,  and  measures  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

On  the  21st  of  August  I  found  a  larva  of  this  species  running 
over  a  bare  piece  of  ground.  I  placed  it  in  one  of  my  breeding 
cages,  and  shortly  afterward  threw  a  Cabbage-worm  {Pieris  rapa, 
Linn.)  into  its  cage.  This  it  quickly  seized  m  its  jaws  and  soon 
extracted  its  juices.  On  the  28th  of  August  this  larva  became  a 
pupa,  and  the  perfect  beetle  issued  on  the  10th  of  the  following 
September. 

I  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  common  Striped  Gopher 
occasionally  feeds  upon  Army- worms.  Several  years  ago  I  shot  one 
of  these  animals  as  it  was  running  towards  its  burrow  in  a  timothy 

•Flfl[ured  on  page  433  of  "Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects"  (Fi«?.  370).  and  repro- 
duced on  page  153  of  the  "American  Entomolofirist,  Vol.  III.  (Fig.  57). 
t  Figured  in  "Packard's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  page  433.  Fig.  371. 
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j6eld  only  a  few  yards  from  a  field  of  com;  upon  examining  it  I 
found  in  its  mouth  what  I  then  supposed  was  a  Cut- worm,  but 
which  was  very  probably  an  Army-worm.  At  any  rate,  an  animal 
that  will  feed  upon  Cut- worms  will  most  assuredly  feed  upon  Army- 
worms  also.  After  carefully  examining  the  above  specimen,  I 
searched  for  others,  and  repeatedly  saw  tnem  running  toward  their 
burrows,  each  with  what  appeared  to  be  one  or  more  of  these  worms 
in  its  mouth.  But  whether  these  Gophers  destroy  enough  Army- 
worms  and  similar  insects  to  repay  for  the  damage  they  do  to  com 
and  other  field-crops,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Besides  their  well- 
known  habit  of  digging  up  the  newly-planted  com,  I  have  seen  them 
feed  upon  the  green  heads  of  timothy.  In  doing  this  they  stand 
upon  their  hind-legs,  bite  off  the  stalk  as  high  up  as  they  can  reach, 
and,  holding  the  head  between  their  fore-paws,  tney  take  a  few  bites 
and  then  throw  it  away,  and  soon  afterward  bite  off  another  stalk, 
and  repeat  the  same  maneuvers.  After  taking  as  much  as  they 
wish,  they  hold  their  fore-paws  each  side  of  their  mouths,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  contents  of  their  mouths  into 
the  cheek  poucnes,  which  they  use  for  laying  in  their  winter  stores. 


SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  we  have  stated  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  we  find  that  there  are  two  distinct  races  of  Army-worms. 
The  sedentary  race  rears  three  broods  in  one  season,  and  hibernates 
in  the  larva  state.  The  migrating  worms  are  the  progeny  of  moths 
which  were  bred  in  some  remote  locality,  and  migrated  to  the  local- 
ity in  which  the  worms  appeared. 
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PART    II. 


EEPOET  OF  PEOF.  G.  H.  FEENCH. 


The  following  articles,  which  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
port, were  furnished  by  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  who,  at  my  request, 
made  a  special  study  of  the  species  described;  and  during  the  past 
season  was  engaged  by  me  to  write  out  his  notes  for  publication. 

CYEUS  THOMAS. 


THE  COBN-EOOT  WOEM. 
{Diabrotica  LongicomiSy  Say.) 

Near  the  last  of  July,  1880,  I  received  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Boardman, 
of  Elmira,  Stark  county,  a  package  of  small  larvse,  with  a  statement 
that  they  were  doing  considerable  damage  to  com  in  that  vicinity. 
The  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  insect  can  be 
best  seen  by  reference  to  such  parts  of  his  letter  as  related  to  the 
insect,  and  which  are  as  follows: 

"I  address  you  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  larvse  of  some  un- 
known insect  which  I  find  working  m  the  com.  Since  my  return 
from,  the  State  Field  meeting  (meeting  of  the  State  Natural  History 
Association),  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  me  in  regard 
to  a  worm  that  was  preying  upon  the  roots  of  com,  and  to-day, 
—6 
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having  the  first  leisure  moment  that  I  have  had,  I  visited  the 
infested  fields.  The  field  examined  was  a  fine,  rich,  level  prairie, 
thoroughly  underdrained  with  tile,  and  has  been  cultivated  m  com 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  ground  was  clean,  and  the  crop  had 
been  well  attended.  The  corn  was  a  fair  growth,  and  had  just 
begun  to  ear.  At  first  one  would  not  think  there  was  anything 
amiss  with  it,  but  on  close  inspection  I  could  see  that  many  hills 
were  withering,  and  on  taking  hold  of  them,  they  pulled  up  very 
easily,  and  the  fibrous  roots  were  found  all  eaten  away.  A  closer 
examination  revealed  hundreds  of  small  white  worms  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  the  size  of  a  No.  5  Klager  pin.  The  corn  had  thrown 
out  its  first  row  of  brace  roots,  and  in  these  I  found  numerous 
worms  at  work.  Some  hills  that  had  been  attacked  earlier  had  not 
developed  brace  roots,  but  had  thrown  out  another  set  of  fibrous 
roots  trom  the  stalk,  and  these  had  been  attacked  by  the  worms. 
I  thought  the  worms  were  the  larvae  of  some  Scarabaeidse,  but  could 
not  determine.  The  field  examined  contained  eighty  acres,  and  had 
a  large  field  adjoining  it  on  the  west.  The  damage  in  this  field  will, 
I  think,  amoimt  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  crop.  I  examined 
several  hills  that  appeared  as  yet  unaffected,  but  found  the  worms 
in  the  brace  roots. 

The  worms  sent  me  proved  to  be,  as  Dr.  Boardman  had  stated^ 
the  larvae  of  some  beetle,  but  I  did  not  think  they  belonged  to  the 
family  given  in  his  letter.  Their  size  and  shape  more  resembled 
the  larvae  of  Diahrotica  Vittata,  or  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle,  than 
anything  else  with  which  I  was  familiar;  and  in  my  reply  to  his 
letter  I  told  the  Doctor  that  I  thought  they  must  belong  to  the  family 
Ghrysomelidae,  and  possibly  to  the  genus  Diabrotica,  though  at  that 
time  I  did  not  know  that  any  of  the  species  attacked  the  roots  of 
com. 

After  we  were  through  with  our  investigations,  we  found  that  Dr. 
C.  V.  Eiley  had  referred  to  its  having  been  found  working  in  the 
roots  of  com  in  Missouri,  in  the  introduction  to  his  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  March  1st,  1879.  (See  page  208,  Agri- 
cultural Report  for  1879.)  The  worms  were  placed  in  a  suitable 
dish  for  rearing,  as  that  alone  would  settle  the  question  as  to  wha 
they  were.  But  before  the  perfect  insects  were  developed.  Dr.  Board- 
man  wrote  again,  under  date  of  August  5th,  as  follows : 

**In  regard  to  those  worms  infesting  the  roots  of  com,  I  am 
inclined  U)  think  your  conjecture  will  prove  correct.  I  have  again 
examined  the  ground,  and  find  large  numbers  of  Diabrotica  Longi- 
comis  on  the  stalks  of  the  com,  and  also  a  number  of  the  pupae  in 
the  ground  under  the  com.  When  I  gathered  the  worms  that  I 
sent  you,  I  noticed  a  number  of  them  in  one  or  two  hills  where  the 
worms  had  disappeared,  but  did  not  mistrust  that  the  worms  could  be 
the  larvae  of  a  Diabrotica.  I  have  examined  your  reference  to  Le- 
Baron  and  Thomas,  and  it  goes  far  toward  confirming  the  opinion 
that  you  are  correct.  D.  Longicomis  have  been  very  bad  on  our 
vines  this  year;  in  fact,  more  troublesome  than  D.  Vittata.^  I  have 
usually  found  them  very  plenty  on  thistles,  but  have  not  seen  them 
do  much  damage  to  vines  until  this  season.  This  is  another  cir- 
cumstance that  leads  me  to  think  your  conjecture  correct.  I  have 
never  before  found  them  in  any  numbers  on  the  com." 
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On  the  17th  and  18th  of  Aagast,  two  beetles  hatched  from  the 
worms  sent  me  by  Dr.  Boardman,  and^  as  he  had  sarmised,  proved 
to  be  Diabrotica  Longicornis,  Say. 

Besides  the  knowledge  of  what  was  doing  the  damage,  we  had 
some  of  its  habits  from  the  Doctor's  observations ;  but  another  letter 
from  him,  imder  date  of  August  20th,  gives  a  few  more  items  of  its 
history,  together  with  some  facts  as  to  the  extent  of  its  ravages. 
He  says: 

'Tour  favor  of  the  17th  inst.  reached  me  this  evening,  and  I  hasten 
to  reply.  The  next  day  after  sending  you  those  specimens,  I  found, 
on  examining  some  hills  of  com,  that  the  worms  were  gone,  or  nearly 
so,  but  on  digging  a  little  in  the  dry  dirt  below  the  hill,  I  found  a 
quantity  of  the  pupae  of  Diabrotica,  and  on  looking  still  further,  I 
found  large  numbers  of   D.  Longicornis  on  the  corn.     It  is  my  im- 

!)ression  that  they  are  more  than  one-brooded,  *  as  I  still  find  some 
arv»  not  more  advanced  than  those  I  sent  you.  I  find  now  no 
larvflB  in  the  fibrous  roots,  but  in  the  brace  roots  they  are  still  at 
work,  while  the  pupsB  among  the  fibrous  roots  (or  where  they  were 
before  they  were  eaten  up)  have  nearly  all  changed  to  the  imago, 
and  are  swarming  everywhere.  Yesterday,  on  sweeping  the  ragweed 
{Ambrosia  Trifida)  with  the  bug  net,  I  could  sweep  them  oflf  by  the 
hundreds;  in  fact,  they  are  swarming  in  immense  numbers.  There 
is  no  mistake  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  results  in  hatching. 

''The  damage  to  the  corn  crop  is  much  greater  than  I  had  at  first 
anticipated,  and  I  find,  on  more  extensive  inquiry,  that  it  is  wide- 
spread. Your  article  in  the  'Prairie  Farmer'  has  led  a  great  many 
to  examine  their  cornfields,  and  they  find  that  the  injury  done 
their  crops,  which  they  had  attributed  to  the  dry  weather,  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  this  insect.  Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis,  of  Knox  county, 
informs  me  that  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  com  in  that  county 
that  will  not  pay  the  rent  this  year,  and  some  pieces  in  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  are  entirely  destroyed.  Over  this  county  (Stark) 
the  injury  will  be  very  great.  Occasionally  we  see  a  field  that  is  unin- 
iured,  and  those  are  on  new  ground  or  on  groimd  that  was  in  oats 
last  year.  So  far  as  I  can  learn;  the  most  serious  injury  is  on  lands 
that  have  been  cultivated  in  com  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Last  year  my  crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Aphides  {Aphis 
Maidis),  but  this  year  I  have  escaped  injury  (from  Aphis)  on  the 
same  ground.  Some  little  injur^r  has  been  done  in  some  places  this 
year  by  the  Aphides,  but  it  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  Diab- 
rotica. 

"As  to  remedies,  I  fear  that  unless  we  can  g^t  the  help  of  some 
otl^er  insect  to  destroy  them,  they  will  prove  a  serious  pest,  in  spite 
of  remedies.  I  think  your  suggestion  of  rotation  of  crops,  is  probably 
at  present  the  most  effective  remedy.  I  have  noticed  for  the  last 
few  years  that  they  were  quite  abundant  in  the  ragweed  growing 
along  the  roadsides,  especially  on  the  kind  known  as  the  horseweed, 
or  great  ragweed  (Ambrosia  Trifida).  .  This  appears  to  be  one  of 
their  favor^ie  food  plants.  Might  we  not  accomplish  something 
towards  their  destruction  by  cutting  down  and  destroying  this  vile 
weed?  I  think  it  of  importance  that  we  studr  more  closely  their 
habits,  for  judging  from  this  year's  work,  they  will  prove  a  formid- 
able enemy.  So  far  as  I  can  yet  determine,  they  do  not  stay  long 
on  the  com  after  hatching,  but  resort  to  the  weeds." 
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t  As  may  be  inferred  from  some  parts  of  the  Doctor's  letter  last 
quoted,  1  bad  suggested  an  inquiry  as  to  wbat  bad  been  raised  on 
tne  lands  tbe  previous  year,  and  also  wbetber  a  rotation  of  crops 
would  not  prove  at  least  a  partial  remedy  against  tbe  ravages  of 
tbis  insect,  but  tbis  may  be  appropriately  discussed  under  tbe  bead 
of  remedies.  Up  to  tbis  point  m  our  investigations  we  bad  found 
out  but  little  of  tbe  babits  of  tbe  insect,  aside  from  tbe  fact  tbat 
tbe  larvae  ate  tbe  roots  of  com,  and  tbat  tbe  beetles  were  to  be 
found  in  tbe  com  and  upon  tbe  flowers  of  ragweed  and  otber  weeds. 
From  tbe  last  it  migbt  be  inferred  tbat  ordinarily  tbe  weeds  consti- 
tuted tbeir  food,  botb  in  tbe  larva  as  well  as  in  tbe  perfect  state. 
Acting  upon  tbis  bint.  Dr.  Boardman  made  fartber  examinations 
botb  m  tbe  cornfields  and  among  tbe  weeds,  wben  be  wrote  me 
again,  first  under  date  of  August  80tb : 

**Tbe  larvae  appear  to  be  all  out  of  tbe  corn  roots,  and  tbe  beetles 
have  gone  into  the  ends  of  the  ears  in  large  numbers,  but  I  cannot 
find  that  they  are  depositing  any  eggs  there.  They  seem  to  be 
feeding  on  the  kernel.  A  storm  on  the  27th  prostrated  whole  fields 
that  had  been  undermined  by  them.  Com  on  stubble  land  is  stand- 
ing and  looks  fair." 

Under  date  of  August  31st  he  writes  again: 

'*I  have  found  to-day  larvae  of  D.  Longicomis  in  com  roots  and 
in  roots  of  ragweed,  proving  conclusively  that  they  are  more  than 
one-brooded.  Where  the  beetle  enters  the  ear  it  eats  the  silk  (pistil) 
off,  and  in  many  instances,  I  think,  has  injured  the  com  by  doing 
it  before  the  ovum  has  become  fecundated,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
vented the  com  from  filling." 

This  gave  us  some  valuable  data  in  regard  to  the  food  of  the  in- 
sect in  its  different  stages.  Dr.  B.,  in  his' communication  of  August 
5th,  says  he  usually  found  them  abundant  on  thistles,  and  that 
during  that  season — 1880 — ^they  were  more  troublesome  to  his  vines 
than  D.  Vittatu,  tbe  usual  cucumber  and  squash  beetle.  We  might 
suppose  that  they  frequented  thistles  and  other  flowers,  but  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  Among  other  possible  remedies, 
I  had,  in  one  of  my  articles  m  the  Prairie  Farmer,  suggested  that 
the  birds  might  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  these  beetles.  In 
response  to  this.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  Normal,  111.,  who  has  been 
making  the  food  of  birds  and  otber  animals  a  special  study,  writes 
me  under  date  of  August  28th,  1880,  as  follows: 

"Diabrotica  Longicornis  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  beetles  here 
in  August  and  September,  on  thistles — occasionally,  also,  on  Golden 
rods  and  some  other  compositae.*  I  have  never  noticed  it  on  Am- 
brosia, however.  Mr.  Peters  brought  in  a  number  this  afternoon, 
and  I  opened  the  stomachs  of  two  of  them  and  found  tbe  whole 
aUmentary  canal  packed  with  thistle  pollen.  I  have  never  found 
the  species  in  any  bird." 

In  regard  to  the  food  of  this  beetle,  I  migbt  add  that  I  have  this 
year — 1881 — found  them  in  considerable  numbers  in  my  black  wax 
beans,  in  my  garden.  Upon  this  point,  as  well  as  the  prevalence 
of  the  insect  this  season,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Waterman,  De- 
Kalb  county,  writes  under  date  of  September  21st,  1881 : 

** While  upon  ^he  subject  of  green,  I  wish  to  say  that  those  little 
miserable   green   Diabrotica  Longicornis   are   swarming  all  over  our 
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jBelds  in  every  possible  situation.  I  have  found  them  not  only  de- 
nuding the  ears  of  corn  of  silk,  but  actually  eating  the  kerne  it 
being  in  a  state  of  hardening.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  graver 
fears  of  this  insect  in  the  future  than  I  have  of  the  Chinch-bug. 
Up  to  the  first  of  August  I  had  not  noted  them  in   any  numbers." 

Putting  this  with  two  communications  from  the  same  writer  of  an 
earlier  date,  we  have  confirmation  of  Dr.  Boardman*s  conjecture, 
that  there  are  more  than  one  brood  of  the  beetles  in  a  season,  a 
point  we  shall  want  to  notice  further  along.  August  8th,  1881,  Mr. 
Webster  says: 

**The  Diabrotica  Longicornis  has  not  put  in  an  appearance;  have 
not  seen  a  single  imago  this  season." 

Under  date  of  September  10th,  1881,  Jie  writes  again : 

**I  believe  this  insect  is  now  at  work,  but  I  cannot  find  the  worms. 
Com  is  withering  about  the  edges  of  the  fields  and  on  high  gravelly 
knolls.  I  have  had  but  one  opportunity  to  examine,  and  found  all 
the  brace  roots  destroyed,  and  found  only  one  insect  at  work,  and 
that  a  small  green  worm  which  I  have  sent  to  Miss  Middleton." 

It  may  be  well,  before  giving  items  from  any  more  letters,  to  go 
over  some  of  the  points  already  brought  forward. 

That  this  species  of  Diabrotica  is,  if  anything,  a  more  general 
feeder  than  D.  Vittata  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  by  the 
several  observers  whose  notes  we  have.  According  to  Dr.  Boardman, 
in  the  perfect  state  it  feeds  readily  upon  the  pollen  of  several  com- 
posite weeds,  the  silk  and  soft  kernels  of  com,  and  cucumber  and 
other  vines;  while  the  larvae  have  been  found  by  him  feeding  upon 
the  roots  of  com  and  ragweed,  and  we  do  not  know  but  they  may 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  any  plant  whose  leaf  or  pollen  or  other  por- 
tion of  the  top  furnishes  food  for  the  beetle.  Prof.  Forbes  confirms 
the  pollen-eating  habit  of  the  beetle,  while  Mr.  Webster  attests  to 
finding  it  eating  kernels  of  com.  As  before  said,  I  have  found  the 
beetles  eating  my  beans.  As  to  the  number  of  broods  in  a  season, 
we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that  there  are  two  or  more.  I  received 
the  larvflB  spoken  of  in  Dr.  Boardman's  letter  July  Slst,  1880.  Some 
of  them  were,  to  all  appearance,  ready  to  pupate.  If  they  did  change 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  hatched  August  17  and  18,  that  would 
give  us  a  pupal  period  of  about  two  weeks,  or  the  same  as  the 
striped  beetle  D.  Vittata.  We  are  told  that  it  is  about  a  month  from 
the  time  that  the  egg  of  the  last  named  species  is  deposited  at  the 
roots  of  the  cucumber  vine  till  it  is  ready  to  pupate ;  and  that  the 
pupal  period  lasts  two  weeks,  making  six  weeks  from  the  eg^  to  the 
perfect  insect.  As  the  D.  Longicomis  has  the  same  pupal  penod  and 
a  similar  habit,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  takes  about  the  same 
time  for  it  to  go  through  with  its  transformations,  or  that  there  are 
from  two  to  tl^ee  broods  in  a  season,  the  last  probably  passing  the 
winter  in  the  ground  in  the  pupa  state.  The  striped  beetle  deposits 
its  eggs  near  the  roots  of  cucumber  and  squash  vines,  and  the  fact 
that  the  larvae  of  this  one  have  been  found  in  the  roots  of  com,  and 
of  such  weeds  as  furnish  food  for  the  beetles,  is  almost  conclusive 
proof  that  it  has  the  same  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs.  Very  natur- 
ally we  should  ask  of  the  extent  of  injury  done  by  this  insect,  and 
are  we  to  apprehend  danger  from  it  in  the  future?  From  Dr.  Board- 
man's  statement  that  they  did  considerable  injury  in   Knox  county, 
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as  well  as  Stark,  and  from  information  obtained  from  other  sources, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  were  pretty  well  distributed  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  during  1880.  On  this,  a  writer  from 
LaSalle  county  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says:  **They  have  injured 
the  crop  seriously  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  county." 

But  even  with  such  accounts  as  these  we  might  conclude,  as  we 
had  not  known  of  it  before,  that  it  went  into  the  corn-fields  because 
of  its  being  more  numerous  than  common,  and  that  other  plants 
were  its  preferred  food.  As  to  which  plant  may  constitute  its  chief 
food  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  from  lack  of  observation  on  that  i)oint, 
but  we  can  form  some  opinion  of  what  we  may  expect  by  what  it 
has  done  this  season.  Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  numerous 
this  year,  inquiries  were  addressed  to  several  parties  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  and  I  cull  the  following  from  some  of  their  replies : 

Dr.  Boardman,  under  date  of  July  29th,  1881,  says: 

**In  reply  to  your  queries,  I  would  say  that  the  larvae  of  Diabrotica 
Longicomis  are  at  work  this  year,  but  not  so  extensively  as  last.  I 
know  of  a  few  fields  being  destroyed  by  them." 

He  says  again  substantially  the  same,  under  the  date  of  September 
5th. 

Mr.  Webster's  notes  on  the  insect  for  this  year  have  been  given 
in  another  place.  Others  speak  of  grubs  and  wire-worms  injuring 
com  considerably,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  Diabrotica,  to  which  part  of  the  injury  may  be  attributed. 
It  is  possible  that,  like  the  Chinch-bug  and  some  other  insects,  this, 
Diabrotica  has  periods  of  appearing  and  disappearing,  depending 
upon  climatic  changes,  but  upon  that  we  can  scarcely  offer  a  con- 
jecture now,  because  of  lack  of  observation.  The  fact  that  it  is  less 
numerous  this  year  than  it  was  last,  in  places  where  it  did  consid- 
erable dalnage,  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  affected  by  either  the 
climate,  or  insect,  or  other  foes. 

The  Com  Boot- worms  are,  when  at  rest,  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  body  in  its  widest  part  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pin.  The  anterior  part  is  more  slender  than  the 
posterior  part,  the  head  being  quite  small,  the  body  slightly  depressed. 
The  skin  is  soft  and  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  small 
white  hairs.  The  color  is  white,  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  the 
head,  feet,  cervical  shield  and  tip  of  anal  segment  brownish. 

While  in  confinement  they  showed  themselves  to  be  quite  active, 
crawling  over  objects  almost  as  readily  as  caterpillars,  even  up  the 
sides  of  a  glass  dish  in  which  they  were  confined. 

The  enlarged  figure  of  Diabrotica  Vittata,  published  in  several  of  our 
books,  so  well  represents,  this  larva  that  it  may  be  taken  to  illus- 
trate it. 

The  beetle,  or  perfect  insect  of  this  species,  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle  {D.  Vittata),  being  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  but  it  differs  very  much  in  color.  While  the 
Cucumber-beetle  is  yellow,  with  black  stripes,  D.  Longicornis  is  nearly 
a  uniform  dull,  pale-green.  Say,  who  named  the  species,  gives  the 
following  description  of  it : 

"Body  pale-greenish;  eyes  blackish;  antennab  as  long  as  the  body; 
second  and  third  joints  conjointed,  shorter  than  the  fourth;  thorax 
subquadrate ;  two  dilated  oval  impressed  spots  placed  rather  behind 
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the  middle;  elytra  irregularly  punctured;  three  or  four  obsolete, 
elevated  lines,  of  which  the  exterior  one  is  largest,  and  colored  by 
a  brown  fillet  which  does  not  attain  the  tip;  a  brown  common 
sutural  line." 


REMEDIES. 

These  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial;  and  the  last 
may  be  again  divided  into  preventive  and  applied.  Under  the  first 
head,  or  natural  remedies,  my  first  thought  was  that  we  must  look 
to  the  birds  as  aids  in  lessening  the  numbers  of  this  beetle ;  and  in 
an  article  prepared  for  the  Prairie  Farmer  several  birds  were  men- 
tioned as  feeding  upon  the  family  Ghrysomelidse.  The  last  clause 
of  Prof.  Forbes*  letter,  as  quoted  in  another  place,  dispels  that  idea 
however;  and  as   I  do  not  know  positively  that  any  other  insect 

Ereys  upon  it,  nothing  can  be  said  with  any  assurance  under  this 
ead.  It  is  probable  that  other  insects  do  feed  upon  it ;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Webster  has  found  some  predaceous  beetles  under  such  circumstances 
around  hills  of  com  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  were 
after  the  Corn-root  Worms. 

In  a  small  piece  of  com,  such  as  a  ^atch  of  sweet  com  in  the 
garden,  it  is  probable  that  some  preparation  distasteful  to  the  beetles 
might  be  so  placed  about  the  roots  as  to  prevent  eggs  being  depos- 
ited ;  but  this  would  be  impracticable  in  a  large  field  where  the  com 
is  mostly  planted  and  cultivated  by  machinery.  English  gardeners 
prevent  destruction  from  insects  by  mixing  a  little  soot  with  the 
soil  of  each  hill  of  whatever  they  plant,  and  this  might  be  done 
with  a  few  hills  of  com  in  a  garden-.  Also  soot  with  ashes  or  plaster, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  might  be  put  on  each  hill  after  it  comes 
up.  A  tablespoonful  of  either  mixture  would  be  enough  for  each  hill. 
Tnis  would  give  vigorous  growth  to  the  com,  and  would  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  beetles  away. 

But  the  preventive  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan  of  dealing 
with  this  insect,  and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Boardman  and  others 
suggest  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this — rotation  of  crops  and  clean 
cultivation.  By  reference  to  Dr.  Boardman's  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  fields  most  injured  last  year  were  such  as  had  been  cul- 
tivated in  corn  for  several  years,  while  com  planted  on  new  land, 
or  land  in  oats  the  year  before,  suffered  very  little,  if  any. 

The  first  field  examined  was  one  that  **had  been  cultivated  in 
com  for  a  number  of  years." 

In  another  he  says :  "Occasionally  we  see  a  field  that  is  uninjured, 
and  these  are  on  new  ground  or  on  ground  that  was  in  oats  last  year. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  most  serious  injury  is  on  lands  that 
have  been  cultivated  in  com  for  several  years  in  succession." 

E.  S.  B.,  referred  to  before,  says,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  September 
7th,  1880:  **The  com  seems  to  be  literally  alive  now  with  a  greenish 
bug  about  the  size  of  a  lady-bug.  They  eat  the  husk  on  the  end  of 
the  ear,  and  some  of  the  kernel  while  in  a  soft  state.  There  was 
about  ten  acres  out  of  forty  badly  injured,  all  on  ground  that  was 
planted  to  com  last  year."  In  another  part  of  the  same  article  he 
says:     **The  pest  has  been  known  here  (LaSalle  Co.)  several  years 
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ago,  damaging  some  fields  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  years  a^go/' 
This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  insect  had  a  periodi- 
city of  about  seven  years  similar  to  the  Chinch-bug. 

But  little  more  need  be  said  on  this  point.  While  the  beetle  has 
wings  and  can  fly,  it  seems  evident  from  the  facts  above  noted  that 
it  does  not  usually  fly  very  far,  but  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  roots 
of  the  same  plants,  or  those  contiguous  to  the  ones  on  which,  a& 
a  beetle,  it  feeds. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  the  last  brood  pass  the  winter  in  the  ground, 
probably  as  pupae,  then  we  can  see  why  they  would  be  more  numer- 
ous in  a  field  that  is  cultivated  in  com  the  year  after.  If,  upon 
emerging,  they  do  not  find  their  food-plant,  they  must  seek  one  else- 
where or  perish,  and  only  a  small  number  of  them  seem  to  find 
their  way  to  the  com.  But  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  grace  the  fences 
and  roaasides,  as  they  usually  do,  they  can  resort  to  these,  .and  a 
good  supply  be  kept  aUve  to  make  it  necessary  to  find  some  meana 
to  prevent  injury  from  them  in  subsequent  years. 

All  observers  found  that  the  pollen  of  various  plants  in  bloom 
through  August  and  September  were  eaten  by  swarms  of  these 
beetles,  wh^e  Dr.  Boardman  found  the  larvae  in  the  roots  of  one  of 
them.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow 
freely  along  the  fences  and  roadsides,  they  will  furnish  the  means  of 
harboring  these,''  as  well  as  many  other  insects,  and  carrying  them 
over  from  crop  to  crop,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  for  the  weeds  re- 
main green  long  after  the  com  is  too  ripe  and  dry  for  them  to  eat. 
The  same  might  be  said,  probably,  of  other  insects.  Indeed,  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  rotation  of  crops  and  clean  cultivation 
would  not  only  result  in  a  better  yield,  from  the  good  eflFect  it  would 
have  on  the  land,  but  would  greatly  lessen  the  damages  from  inju- 
rious insects. 
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THE  WHEAT-STRA.W  WORM. 

BY  PROF.   G.   H.   FRENCH. 

{Isosoma  AUynii,  French.) 

As  Mr.  John  Marten  and  myself  were  passing  a  field  of  wheat,  , 
just  before  harvest,  in  the  summer  of  18S0,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  seeing  a  great  many  apparently  light-heads,  some  of 
which  were  on  stalks  that  were  partly  dead,  though,  as  a  field,  the 
grain  was  not  quite  ripe.  Upon  examination,  many  of  the  heads 
were  found  only  partially  filled.  Our  first  thought  was  that  Hessian- 
flies  had  caused  this  deficiency  in  fruiting,  but  there  were  very  few 
signs  of  them  to  be  found,  eitner  then  present  or  having  been  pres- 
ent. Upon  cutting  open  the  stalks  there  were  found  inside  one  or 
more  smaU,  yellowish  worms,  and,  as  these  were  to  be  found  in 
more  than  half  of  the  stalks  examined,  it  was  at  once  concluded 
that  here  was  the  cause.  From  the  examination  we  were  able  to 
give  them  with  our  pocket-lenses,  we  thought  they  must  be  the  larvae 
of  some  dipterous  insect,  as  they  were  without  feet.  I  took  a  few 
pieces  of  the  stalks  containing  the  worms,  but  Mr.  Marten  took  the 
most  that  were  taken  from  the  field,  as  he  was  at  the  time  one  of 
the  assistants  in  the  State  Entomologist's  office,  knowing  that  rear- 
ing them  to  the  perfect  state  would  decide  to  what  order  of  insects 
they  belonged.  As  my  time  was  fully  occupied  with  other  matters, 
the  portion  took  by  me  received  but  little  attention,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence they  dried  up,  instead  of  producing  the  perfect  insects. 
Mr.  Marten  collected  more  of  the  stalks  afterwardp,  and,  after  keep- 
ing them  for  a  time,  found  a  single  green  fly  in  the  jar  containing 
the  stalks,  that  had  evidently  come  from  the  samples,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  the.  pupa  case  from  which  it  was  hatched  was  found. 
The  fly  was  thought  be  a  species  of  Chlorops,  though  what  species 
was  not  determined,  and  indeed  cannot  be  well  now,  for  the  speci- 
men was  accidentally  destroyed,  though  it  might  approximately  be 
identified  from  the  description  that  was  taken.  No  other  specimens 
were  obtained. 

Dr.  Thomas  referred  to  this  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  August 
28th,  1880,  giving  Mr.  Marten's  description  of  the  insect  reared,  an 
account  of  where  larvae  were  found  m  the  wheat,  and  a  general 
account,  by  way  of  comparison,  of  the  manner  in  which  species  of 
Chlorops  were  known  to  work  in  Europe— the  title  of  the  article 
being  **A  new  enemy  to  wheat."    As  only  one  specimen  was  obtained. 
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and  as  there  were  plenty  of  larvae  to  be  found  in  the  fields  long  after 
the  grain  was  cut,  some  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  fly  hatched  to  the  general  mass  of  larvae,  especially  as  it  was 
known  that  the  larvae  of  insects  belonging  to  at  least  three  of  the 
orders  of  insects —Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera — at  times 
were  to  be  found  in  wheat-stalks.  It  was  to  settle  this  uncertainty 
that  I  decided  to  try  to  rear  the  perfect  insects,  if  they  should  be 
found  in  the  wheat  this  year,  1881. 

An  examination  of  the  stalks  this  year,  just  before  harvest,  showed 
that  they  were  fully  as  numerous  as  they  were  last ;  and  I  can,  per- 
haps, do  no  better  than  to  give  some  dates  and  conditions  of  insects 
as  I  find  them  in  my  note-book.  The  first  specimens  were  taken 
June  15th,  the  wheat  nearly  ready  for  harvest.  A  more  careful  exam- 
ination, with  the  aid  of  a  low-power  object-glass  in  the  compound 
microscope,  revealed  the  fact  that,  though  the  larvae  were  footless, 
there  were  minute  processes  along  the  sides,  that  were  thrust  out  at 
pleasure,  and  that  it  had  a  distinct  transverse  head  armed  with  two 
distinct  brown  jaws.  From  this  I  thought  them  hymenopterous 
instead  of  dipterous  larvae. 

June  30th,  more  specimens  were  taken  from  the  fields,  mostly  from 
stalks  left  standing  in  harvesting,  though  some  from  the  stubble; 
also  found  a  fly  in  the  jar  containing  the  first  lot  of  specimens,  and, 
upon  search,  the  pupa-case  in  the  stalk  from  whicn  it  hatched. 
This  was  qiiite  different  from  the  fly  obtained  by  Mr.  Marten  last 
summer,  of  a  diflferent  color  and  much  larger.  It  was  evident  that 
this  wais  not  the  imago  of  one  of  the  yellowish  larvae,  of  which  I 
had  so  many.  I  may  say  that  about  this  time  Miss  Nettie  Middle- 
ton  found  a  fly  in  stalks  she  had,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  same, 
but  have  not  seen  it. 

July  8th,  found  two  hymenopterous  insects  hatched  in  the  jar  con- 
taining the  first  specimens,  but  they  were  evidently  the  parasites  of 
Hessian-flies,  as  a  stalk  containing  two  pupae  of  that  insect  was 
placed  in  the  jar.  The  insects  inside  the  stalks  were  at  that  time 
still  larvae,  as  far  as  examined. 

July  20th,  a  hymenopterous  insect  was  found  in  the  second  lot  of 
stalks,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it  came  from  one  of  them. 
Upon  going  to  the  field  I  found  one  hatched,  still  inside  the  stalk, 
but  in  the  act  of  gnawing  out.  Besides  this  I  found  several  pupae 
and  larvae  in  the  stalks,  the  proportion  of  those  found  that  day  that 
had  changed  to  pupae  being  about  one-fourth  of  all  found,  the  three- 
fourths  being  still  larvae.  After  this,  I  have  dates  of  finding  them 
hatched,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  field,  up  to  August  20th,  demon- 
strating apparently  that  the  insect  that  had  done  the  damage  was 
no  other  than  the  small  four-winged  flies. 

On  August  20th,  out  of  20  infested  stalks  taken  at  random  in  the 
field  in  a  place  skipped  in  reaping,  8  had  hatched  and  gnawed  out, 
4  were  still  larvae,  ;i  were  changed  to  chrysalids,  5  were  dead  and  5 
were  hatched,  had  partially  gnawed  through  the  stalk,  but  had  not 
made  their  escape. 
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WHERE  FOUND. 


The  time  the  eggs  were  deposited  that  produced  these  larvae  is 
unknown,  and  can  only  be  surmised  from  the  time  of  hatching  of 
the  perfect  insects  and  the  place  in  the  stalk  where  the  larvae  are 
found.  This  was  inside  the  culm  or  stalk,  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  very  seldom  in  the  straw  between  the  head  and  the  upper 
joint,  more  frequent  in  the  straw  below  this  upper  joint,  and  in  the 
next  intemode  below.  They  were  in  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  usually 
close  to  or  a  little  •  above  the  joint  or  node,  working  in  the  soft 
tissue  forming  the  interior,  the  natural  cavity  serving  in  most  cases 
to  contain  them,  but  in  some  instances  they  gnaw  a  partial  chan- 
nel to  one  side  of  this.  Where  the  stalk  is  large  thev  may  some- 
times be  found  completely  embedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  stalk»  just 
outside  the  hollow  center,  but  in  such  instances  they  were  always 
pretty  close  to  or  in  the  joint,  where  the  stalk  tissue  is  thickest. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  worm  would  be  found  in  the  same  stalk, 
but  in  such  cases  they  would  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
internode  or  in  different  intemodes,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  two  internodes  infested.  In  no  instance  did  I  find  a  stalk 
swollen  by  their  presence,  as  in  the  case  of  stalks  infested  with 
Joint-worms  {Isoscma  Hordei),  there  being  no  external  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  worm  other  than  a  somewhat  premature  ripen- 
ing of  the  grain  and  less  of  it  in  the  head.  While  the  natural 
cavity  in  the  intemodes  furnished  them  a  retreat  often  large  enough 
to  contain  them,  the  walls  of  this  cavity  were  considerably  gnawed 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  perhaps  more,  often  almost  or 
quite  to  the  hard  exterior.  Some  stalks  appeared  to  be  a  little 
spongy  in  their  interior,  as  though  the  presence  of  the  worm  had 
caused  an  abnormal  growth,  but  an  examination  of  such  places 
with  a  glass  showed  that  their  structure  was  not  different  from 
other  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  culm,  no  additional  fiber  depos- 
ited, nor  any  bending  or  hardening  of  that  present,  it  all  being 
continuous  with  the  tissue  above. 

The  manner  in  which  the  injury  is  done  by  this  worm  seems  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Joint-worm  more  in  the  way  than 
in  the  effect.  According  to  Dr.  Fitch  and  others  the  presence  of 
the  worm  in  the  hard  tissue  of  the  outside  of  the  stalk,  whether  of 
the  joint  or  of  the  internode,  a  little  removed  from  the  joint,  arrests 
the  flow  of  sap  by  the  hard,  knotty  gall,  but  this  seems  to  arrest 
the  flow  more  from  breaking  the  internal  fibers  of  the  intemode.  In 
this  case  there  is  not  so  often  a  breaking  down  of  the  stalk  as  with 
the  Joint-worm,  for  the  erect  position  of  the  culm  is  not  interfered 
with,  and  the  outer  or  «stiff  portion  remains  entire  till  the  perfect  in- 
sect is  ready  to  emerge.  The  chief  influence  upon  the  wheat  seems 
to  be  exerted  during  the  later  stages  of  its  growth,  when  the  worm  is 
approaching  its  maturity,  as  it  is  then  probably  a  more  rapid  feeder. 
As  evidence  of  this,  the  heads  are  fully  formed,  to  all  appearance, 
but  the  grain  in  them  is  light,  and  they  ripen  prematurely,  showing 
hat  the  supply  of  material  for  the  full  development  of  the  head  has 


een  cut  off. 
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EGGS    DEPOSITED — WHEN. 

As  stated  before,  we  can  only  conjecture  a  reply  to  this.  Frona 
what  was  found,  as  stated  above,  in  the  examination  of  the  twenty 
stalks  August  20th,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  eggs  were  deposited 
in  the  young  wheat  in  the  fall,  for  in  that  instance  over  half  of 
them  had  already  hatched,  only  one-fifth  remaining  as  live  larvae. 
I  am,  notwithstanding  this,  inclined  to  the  opimon  that  the  eggs 
are  not  deposited  in  the  fall,  but  that  a  certain  portion  of  them 
pass  the  winter  in  the  straw,  and  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species  the  following  spring.  Drs.  Pitch,  Harris  and  others 
found  this  the  case  with  the  ordmary  Joint-worm,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  a  few  hatched  out  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  fall. 
I  think  the  character  of  the  past  season  will  account  for  the  great 
numbers  hatching  out  this  year,  the  summer,  as  is  well  known, 
being  very  hot  and  dry.  If  this  be  true,  there  will  be  less  of  the 
worms  next  season,  because  of  more  of  them  going  through  their 
changes  after  harvest  this  year. 

Another  point  favoring  the  view  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  spring,  is  the  fact  that  an  examination  of  my  specimens  of  straw, 
made  while  writing  this  (November  28th)  shows  that  all  that  did  not 
hatch  during  the  summer  are  now  live  pupae.  In  this  it  seems  to 
differ  from  the  Joint-worm,  which.  Dr.  Fitch  says,  **remains  in  its 
cell  in  the  larva  state  through  the  winter,  and  changes  to  a  pupa 
with  the  first  warip  days  of  spring,"  for  it  seems  these  have  changed 
to  pupae  preparatory  to  hibernating. 

Another  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  held  may  be  stated:  their 
position  in  the  stalk.  The  eggs  of  the  fall  brood  of  Hessian-flies 
are  laid  on  the  blades,  and  the  maggot  works  its  way  down  to  the 
first  or  upper  joint,  this  being  at  the  time  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  worms  are  found  one,  two  or  three  joints  below  this, 
a  point  not  easily  reached  by  the  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the 
fall,  but  easily  reached  after  the  wheat  has  begun  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  While  I  can  not  say,  from  actual  observation,  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  spring,  the  above  facts  furnish  us  pretty  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  they  are,  and  I  have  no  doubt  future  observa- 
tion will  prove  the  conjecture  correct.  It  can  riot  be  that  there  are 
two  broods,  for  no  stalks  were  found  prior  to  July  20th,  showing 
their  work  that  did  not  also  contain  the  larvae. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  November 
29th  I  examined  the  wheat  stubble  in  the  field,  and  found  these 
insects  in  the  pupa  state  the  same  as  those  in  my  rearing-jars ; 
while  the  regular  gall-producing  Joint-worms,  evidently  Isosoma 
Hordei,  were  found  in  the  larva  state  in  a  clump  of  rye  stalks,  as 
also  in  a  species  of  rye  grass  (Eilymm  Canadensis). 


THEIR  FOOD  PLANTS. 

In  order  that  I  might  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  habits  of 
this  insect,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  remedies  would  be 
most  efficient,  a  number  of  species  of  grass  were  examined,  to  see 
if  wheat  alone  constitutes  the  food  of  the  worm,  or  whether  our  wild 
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or  cultivated  grasses  formed  a  part  of  its  diet.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  found  in  any  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  either  the  annual 
or  perennial,  but  a  worm  was  found  in  the  center  of  the  culms  of 
Elymm  Canadensis,  or  Canada  Wild  Rye  grass,  that  from  its  position 
and  manner  of  work  seemed  to  be  the  same,  but  was  a  little  paler 
in  color  than  the  Wheat-stalk  worm.  Later  examinations  after  the 
perfect  wheat  insects  began  to  appear,  proved  that,  while  they 
seemed  related  to  the  wheat  insects,  they  were  not  the  same,  the 
fly  being  about  the  same  length  and  color,  but  more  slender,  less 
hairy,  and  all  the  feet .  and  legs  black  or  fuscous.  There  was  a 
little  difference  in  the  manner  of  work.  While  both  occupied  the 
center  of  the  culms,  the  one  in  the  grass  was  quite  as  often  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  int^mode,  or  some  point  a  little  above  the 
joint  or  at  the  joint,  while  the  Wheat-stalk  worm  was  mostly  just 
above  the  joint. 

At  the  same  time,  what  was  evidently  the  regular  Joint-worm 
was  to  be  found  in  the  swollen  joints  of  the  same  species  of  grass, 
and  another  related  species,  Cfymnostichum  Hystrix,  but  no  worms 
were  to  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  culms  of  the  last.  Besides 
these,  another  worm  was  found  in  the  culms  of  Tricuspis  Seslerioides, 
or  Tall  Red-top,  a  coarse  wild  grass.  These  were  rather  more 
slender  than  the  Wheat-stalk  worms,  of  a  white  color,  and  to  be 
found  just  wit]iin  the  outside  hard  portion  of  the  culm,  in  the  more 
spongy  tissue,  but  always  outside  of  the  internal  hollow.  From  the 
course  and  size  of  the  burrow,  it  would  seem  that  the  egg  was 
deposited  about  an  inch  above  the  joint  or  node,  and  the  larva, 
when  hatched,  had 'worked  its  way  downward.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  some  stalks  of  this  grass  were  examined,  and  the  insects 
infesting  them  were  then  in  the  larva  state.  In  my  examinations 
of  wheat  stalks,  during  the  summer,  one  or  two  specimens  were 
found  that  resembled  these,  and  might  have  been  the  same,  though 
I  can  make  this  only  as  a  conjecture. 

As  far  as  the  grasses  of  our  immediate  locality  were  concerned, 
this  practically  settled  the  question  of  grass  as  a  food-plant  for  the 
wheat  insect.  It  is  true,  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Walsh's  conclusions, 
relating  to  all  the  different  forms  of  Joint-worms  being  identical, 
the  single  specimen  of  perfect  insect  obtained  from  the  stem  of 
Elymus  may  have  been  an  aberrent  form  of  the  wheat-stalk  insect, 
for  all  the  difference  in  color,  but  the  structural  differences  would 
indicate  that  it  was  a  different  species.  The  two  species  of  wild 
barley — Hordeum — common  to  this  State,  were  not  examined,  for 
the  reason  that  H.  Jubatum  is  rare  here,  and  the  other  species, 
H,  Pratense,  is  so  early  a  grass  that  it  disappears  before  harvest 
time.  For  this  reason  I  should  think  it  improbable  that  this  grass 
can  form  a  food-plant  for  the  wheat  insect,  for  it  is  too  short-lived 
to  allow  the  larva  to  develop  before  the  stalks  would  die. 


THE  EXTENT  OF  DAMAGE. 

But  little  can  be  said  on  this  part  of  the  subject  beyond  my  per- 
sonal observations.  I  find  in  the  American  Entomologist  for  July, 
1880,  (Vol.  3,  page  181,)  an  insect  referred  to  that  may  perhaps  be 
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the  t^heat-stalk  worm.  J.  K.  P.  W.,  of  Andersonville,  Tenn.,  sends 
the  editor  somiB  infested  wheat  stems,  stating  that  * 'nearly  or  quite 
every  stalk  seems  to  be  affected  with  them;  as  a  conseouence  the 
straw  is  inclined  to  fall  before  the  wheat  is  fully  ripe."  The  editor 
in  reply  states  that  the  worm  was  the  larva  of  a  hymenopterous 
insect,  but  new  to  him. 

I  have  examined  the  wheat  fields  in  quite  a  number  of  localities 
in  Jackson  county,  of  this  State,  and  find  the  worms  present  in 
about  the  same  numbers  in  the  different  localities.  I  have  also 
written  to  a  number  of  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
mostly  north  of  here,  but  could  elicit  no  information  from  any  one. 
In  a  short  trip  to  Lawrence  coimty,  the  fore  part  of  September,  I 
examined  the  wheat  stubble  and  found  some  of  the  worms,  but  in 
much  less  numbers  than  in  places  in  Jackson  county.  I  could  not 
learn  that  spring  wheat  was  affected  with  the  worms,  it  not  being 
raised  here,  all  the  fields  examined  by  myself  being  winter  wheat. 
From  the  smallness  of  the  number  found  m  Lawrence  county,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  insect  is  not  found  north  of  southern  Illinois, 
rather  that  it  is  a  southern  insect,  and  that  it  seems  probable  the 
Tennessee  insects  above  referred  to  are  our  Wheat-stalk  worms.  If 
however  we  may  take  the  almost  universal  light  yield  of  wheat 
through  Southern  Illinois  the  past  season,  as  an  index  of  the  presence 
of  the  Wheat-stalk  worm,  then  we  have  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  damage  done.  I  think  in  a  measure  this  may  be  done.  There 
have  been  a  few  Hessian-flies,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  great 
amount  of  damage  in  this  locality,  and  I  think,  from  all  I  can  learn, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  most  of  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  early  coming  on  of  cold  weather  a  year  ago,  and  the 
sudden  opening  of  spring  this  year,  helped  to  make  some  fields  light 
where  the  growth  last  fall  was  weak ;  but  where  the  fields  produced 
a  fine  growth  of  straw,  and  the  abundant  heads  gave  promise  of  a 

food  yield,  the  light  heads  and  scant  yield  of  inferior  grain  can  not 
e  laid  to  these  causes.  In  each  case  such  heads  examined  by 
myself  and  others  were  found  to  be  on  a  ^talk  containing  one  or 
more  Wheat-stalk  worms. 

This  condition  of  the  wheat  fields  I  find  to  have  been  quite  com- 
mon, from  conversation  with  parties  residing  in  different  places. 
One  person  tells  me  that  in  a  locality  in  the  western  part  of  Franklin 
county  the  wheat  looked  fair  when  heading,  but  the  heads  were  light, 
so  much  so  that  one  farmer  did  not  cut  a  part  of  his  field.    Anotner 

Eerson,  do  not  remember  the  county,  found  the  heads  light  in  his 
eld,  and  cutting  some  of  the  stalks  open  found  worms  inside.  A 
Mr.  McAdam,  in  the  western  part  of  Jackson  county,  when  askecU 
how  his  wheat  yielded,  said  it  was  very  light ;  J  found  plenty  of  the 
Wheat-stalk  worms  in  the  stubble.  Numerous  other  mstances  of 
this  character  might  be  given,  but  perhaps  here  is  enough.  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  crop  of  wheat  that 
has  pervaded  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  State  the  past  season 
can  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    WHEAT    STALK    WORM. 

After  carefully  looking  over  what  has  been  written  of  our  American 
species  of  Isosoma,  to  which  the  Joint-worm  belongs,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  Wheat-stalk  insect  with  the  others  both  in  structure  and  habits, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  new  species,  and  have  named  it  Isosoma 
AUynii  as  at  the  head  of  this  article.  I  do  not  expect  to  give  here  a 
scientific  description,  but  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  the 
Canadian  Entomologist  for  that,  as  I  believe  it  best  here  to  give  only  so 
much  of  a  description  of  the  different  stages  and  manner  of  work  as 
will  enable  anjr  one  to  recognize  the  insect.  The  manner  of  work  has 
already  been  given,  so  that  we  will  begin  with 


THE  LARVA. 

In  size,  shape  and  color,  this  is  almost  identical  with  the  larva  of 
Isosoma  Hordei.  It  is  a  small  yellow  or  ^pale-orange  footless  worm, 
about  .15  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  tapering  slightly  towards 
either  end. 

Under  the  better  pocket-lenses  a  distinct  tranverse  head  may  be  seen 
on  one  end  of  the  body,  armed  beneath  with  a  pair  of  brown  jaws. 
Though  footless,  when  in  motion,  it  seems  to  push  out  little  projections 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  a  wriggling  move- 
ment, it  is  capable  of  some  progression.  These  are  found  on  the  inside 
of  the  stalks  usually  just  above  a  joint,  occasionally  more  than  one  in 
a  place,  but  generally  if  there  is  more  than  one  m  a  stalk  they  are 
in  different  internodes.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  article  I  have  stated 
that  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  space  between  the  upper  joint  and 
the  head.  I  have  found  a  very  few  of  the  grass  form  in  that  position, 
but  cannot  recall  now  finding  any  of  the  Wheat-stalk  worms  in  that 
position.  When  about  to  pupate  they  are  generally  very  close  to  the 
]oint. 

THE   PUPA. 

This  is  at  first  pale  yellowish  but  finally  jet-black,  shinning,  from, 
.10  to  .12  of  an  inch  long  by  about  .02  of  an  inch  wide.  The  pupa  that 
formed  in  the  summer,  or  rather  that  produced  the  flies  in  the  summer, 
were  in  various  parts  of  the  gnawed  chamber,  but  I  notice  those  in  the 
stubble  the  last  of  November  are  pretty  well  down  in  the  tissure  of  the 
joint.    In  position,  the  pupa  rests  with  the  head  upward. 

The  time  of  change  from  larva  to  pupa  has  been  spoken  of  before. 
I  cannot  say  just  what  time  that  change  took  place,  with  those  not 
hatching  out  during  the  summer,  for  my  observations  on  my  specimens 
were  not  carried  beyond  August  80th,  when  a  number  of  them  were  still 
in  the  larva  state.  Some  further  examinations  were  made  in  the 
^grasses,  but  not  in  the  wheat  till  the  last  of  November,  when  all  remain- 
ing were  found  to  be  pupae.  Of  those  that  went  through  with  all  of 
their  changes  during  the  summer,  none  were  observed  as  pupa  up  to 
July  8th,  and  July  20th  a  few  perfect  insects  were  observed.  At  tnis 
season,  then,  the  pupal  period  did  not  last  more  than  13  days,  and  per- 
haps much  less  than  that. 
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THE   FLY. 


The  perfect  insect  is  a  small  four- winged  fly,  somewhat  resembling 
a  wasp  but  much  smaller,  and  belonging  to  the  same  scientific  order 
or  Hymenoptera.  It  is  on  an  average  ,08  of  an  inch  long,  the  females 
measuring  .10  and  the  males  .00  or  .07  of  an  inch,  the  body  is  slender, 
straight,  the  abdomen  gradually  tapering  from  the  base.  The  body, 
head  and  antennae  are  black,  the  wings  transparent,  both  under  the 
microscope  showing  the  presence  of  short  minute  hairs.  The  legs  are 
variable.  Out  of  4  males  and  10  females  examined,  all  the  males  had 
all  the  femurs,  or  the  basal-joints  of  the  legs,  yellow,  the  front  tibiae,  or 
second  joint  yellow,  the  middle  and  hind  tibiae,  yellow  at  the  ends,  but 
the  rest  dark  or  fuscous,  and  the  terminal  joints  of  the  feet  dusky,  the 
others  yellow.  Six  of  the  females  had  the  femurs  of  the  front  legs  fus- 
cous or  dusky,  basal  half  of  tibiae  dusky,  terminal  joint  of  feet  the 
same,  all  the  rest  yellow.  The  middle  pair  all  yellow  except  the  termi- 
nal joints  of  the  feet.  The  hind  pair  like  the  front.  Another  specimen 
had  all  the  femurs  pale-red  and  the  tibiae  all  dusky  except  at  the  ends, 
but  probably  the  pale-red  was  yellow  in  life,  as  the  poison  by  which 
they  were  killed,  (cyanide  of  potassium)  makes  that  change  in  yellow. 
Another  specimen  had  the  legs  yellow  where  these  were  pale-red. 
Another  like  the  first  only  the  middle  tibiae  a  little  clouded  at  base. 
In  all  the  specimens  the  terminal  joint  of  each  foot  was  dusky.  The 
antennsB  were  a  little  enlarged  at  the  end. 

When  the  insect  had  cast  off  its  pupa  skin  it  gnawed  a  small  round 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  stalk,  just  large  enough  to  allow  it  to  emerge, 
but  inside  the  hole  was  considerably  widened  in  its  passage  through  the 
soft  internal  tissue.  As  the  straw  or  stubble  left  in  the  fields  tlurough 
the  winter  1)ecomes  considerably  decayed,  this  will  not  be  a  difficult 
task  to  those  coming  out  in  the  spring. 


REMEDIES. 

The  applied  remedy  for  the  Wheat-stalk  worm  must,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  be  the  same  as  for  the  joint- worm ;  that  is  burning  the  straw  and 
stubble.  When  the  joint- worm  was  so  destructive  to  barley  in  New 
York  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  farmers  refrained  from  raising  barley 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  in  some  instances  more,  and  of  course 
they  were  not  troubled  with  joint- worms  in  their  barley,  for  a  number 
of  years  at  least.  Such  a  remedy  with  this  insect  in  the  wheat  would 
be  like  effective,  but  perhaps  need  not  be  resorted  to  now.  If  after 
harvest  the  straw  be  spread  over  the  field,  and  both  straw  and  stubble 
be  burned,  that  must  destroy  the  worms.  As  in  Southern  Illinois  the 
weeds  grow  up  rapidly  after  the  wheat  is  cut,  often  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  burn  the  stubble  by  the  time  the  wheat  is 
thrashed,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  run  a  mowing  machine  over  the 
ground,  allow  the  weeds  to  dry,  and  then  bum  stubble,  straw  and  weeds, 
thus  rendering  the  land  free  of  foul  growths  as  well  as  the  next  crop 
free  from  insects.  As  in  other  remedies  of  this  kind,  to  be  effectual, 
it  must  be  participated  in  by  all  the  farmers  of  a  community,  as  the 
insects  can  readily  fly  from  field  to  field. 
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Writers  say  that  plowing  under  the  stubble  does  not  discommode  the 
joint- worm,  and  from  the  fact  that  this  insect  is  known  to  appear  in 
great  numbers  two  years  in  succession  in  the  same  field,  it  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  Wheat-stalk  worms. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  insects  are  more  numerous  and 
consequently  more  troublesome  some  years  than  others,  and  that  those 
years  here  occur  at  regularly  marked  intervals,  depending  upon  the  wet- 
ness and  dryness  of  the  seasons.  Is  this  insect  subject  to  the  same  law  ? 
I  think  it  is,  though  I  am  aware  I  base  that  opinion  on  very  small  evi- 
dence. This  year  has  been  a  dry  season,  there  being  scarcely  any  rain 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  for  this  reason,  and  this 
alone,  I  think  four-fifths  of  the  Wheat-stalk  worms  either  changed  to 
pupsB  and  produced  the  perfect  insects  or  died. 

Last  year  the  most  faithful  care  and  watching  of  the  infested 
stalks  failed  to  produce  any  perfect  insects;  and  I  may  add  here 
that  I  have  this  year  failed  to  get  any  perfect  insects  from  my  first 
lot  of  specimens  collected,  and  which  have  been  kept  in  the  shade, 
though  I  have  now  live  pupsB  in  that  jar,  all  those  I  have  raised 
being  from  specimens  later  gathered,  after  they  had  begun  to  feel 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  drought.  Last  year  was  more  of  an  ordi- 
nary year,  more  favorable  for  the  worms  to  undergo  their  trans- 
formations in  their  regular  manner,  for  I  believe  to  hatch  out  in 
great  numbers  during  July  and  August  is  not  their  normal  condition. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  conjecture,  we  may  not  look  for  very  much 
trouble  from  that  insect  next  year,  nor  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
years.  If  we  take  the  one-fifth  that  were  still  larvae  August  20th, 
and  deduct  from  them  the  number  that  would  be  likely  to  perish 
after  that  before  pupating,  and  again  the  number  that  must  be  de- 
stroyed during  the  winter,  the  number  left  to  provide  for  a  brood 
next  season  becomes  very  small.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  I 
think,  that  wheat  will  not  be  troubled  with  them  next  year  to  any 
great  extent,  and  I  think  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that,  if 
every  seventh  year  is  to  be  like  1881,  the  same  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced as  have  been  this  year. 

NoTB.— While  the  above  is  eroinfir  throusrh  the  press,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
correction.  Since  writing  the  arucle,  Isosoma  Allynii  has  been  found  to  be  a  species  ol 
Eupelmua,  another  senus  of  the  family  Chalcididoe,  and  will  be  known  as  E.  Allynii.  Dur- 
ing my  investigation  of  the  wheat-insect.  I  obtained  from  a  stalk  of  a  species  of  wild 
grass  {Elumus  Canadensis)atiother  insect,  a  genuine./so^oma.  working  on  the  inside  of  the 
stalk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  on  the  inside  of  the  wheat-straw  which  I  described 
in  the  "Canadian  Entomologist"  for  January.  1882.  as  Isosoma  Elymi,  I  have  since  ob- 
tained from  my  wheat-straws  a  number  of  wingless  female  insects  that  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  obtained  from  the  grass,  and  which  were  without  doubt  the  authors  of 
the  mischief  to  the  wheat  They  agree  in  color  except  that  the  wingless  specimens  are  a 
little  lighter  where  both  have  pale  markings.  Both  have  nine  joints  to  the  antennse. 
these  being  black  except  at  the  base  which  is  pale  or  brownish.  The  legs  are  brownish- 
black  except  the  joints  and  feet  which  are  pale,  the  feet  being  the  lightest.  The  body  is 
black,  the  abdomen  jet-black,  the  head  and  thorax  with  a  brownish  tinge  with  a  pale  spot 
on  the  front  part  of  the  thorax  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  some  pale  beneath.  They  differ 
some  in  size.  The  wingless  ones  are  from  .10  to  .11  of  an  inch  long,  while  the  other  Is  only 
.07  of  an  inch,  but  premature  development  may  make  the  difference. 

The  genus  Eupelmus  is  parasitic  as  far  as  known,  and  I  presume  E.  Allynii  is  no  excep- 
tion. I  may  say  that  I  have  obtained  another  specimen  of  this  species  from  a  gall  in  a 
stalk  produced  evidently  by  the  regular  Joint- worm  {Isosoma  Hordei).  From  this  and 
from  the  fact  that  my  specimens  were  obtained  from  burrows  made  in  the  wheat- stalks 
by  this  new  Isosoma,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  parasite  on  the  real  Wheat- 
stalk  worm. 

The  above  new  facts  make  a  little  less  forcible  the  effect  of  the  dry  summer  upon  the 
Wheat-stalk  worms,  though  only  partially  negativing  what  was  said  on  that  subject,  for 
quite  a  percent,  of  the  larvro  were  round  dead  toward  the  close  of  the  drouth,  to  which  no 
other  cause  could  be  attributed  than  the  dry  weather.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  the  Eupelmuii%  a  probable  destroyer  of  the  real  wheat  enemy:  and  as  far  as  I  can  see 
now  the  real  Wheat-stalk  worm  is  Isosoma  Elymi. 

G.  H.  FRENCH. 
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THE  CORN-WOEM,  OR  BOLL-WORM. 

By  Prop.  G.  H.  French. 

{Heliothis    armegera,    Hub.) 

Most  of  the  insects  that  come  before  the  economic  entomologist 
for  consideration  are  comparatively  local  in  the^r  depredations, 
though  a  few  are  found  over  a  large  area.  The  Chinch-bug,  so 
dreaded  by  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  almost'unknown, 
except  by  name,  to  those  of  the  eastern  ana  central  States;  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust  is  dreaded  only  in  a  belt  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  Cotton- worm  (Aletia)  is  of  necessity  confined  to 
the  cotton-producing  States,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  may  travel  wherever  the  tuber  is  grown ;  the 
Cabbage-worm  {Pieris  Rapa)  seems  inclined  to  spread  over  the  whole 
United  States,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  few  others.  The 
caterpiller  now  under  consideration  in  a  measure  belongs  to  the  lat- 
ter class  of  insects.  It  has  been  found  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
our  dominion,  but  in  parts  of  the  other  continents.  An  insect,  to 
enjoy  such  a  wide  range,  must  either  feed  upon  a  diversity  of  food, 
or  upon  some  plant  that  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  under  varying 
climatic  situations—from  the  cold  of  Canada  to  the  almost  tropical 
heat  of  the  Gulf  States.  Both  of  these  may  be  said  of  the  Corn- 
worm.  As  com,  in  some  of  its.  varieties,  may  be  cultivated  in  all 
portions  of  the  Union,  this  plant  may  serve  as  food  for  this  cater- 
pillar; and  it  may  be  classed,  wherever  com  is  raised,  as  an  inju- 
rious insect  upon  that  plant.  But  while  this  is  true,  the  varied 
food  habit  of  tnis  insect  is  sach  that  it  feeds  readily  upon  cotton  in 
the  Southern  States ;  on  tomatoes  in  the  Central  States,  where  that 
crop  is  almost  a  staple;  and  it  has  been  found  in  various  localities 
feeaing  on  green  beans  and  peas,  upon  the  stem  of  the  garden 
Gladiolus,  and  upon  pumpkins.  In  Europe  the  list  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  heads  of  hemp  and  the  leaves  of  tobacco  and 
lucerne.  In  my  article  on  this  insect,  in  the  Seventh  Illinois  Report 
of  the  State  Entomologist,  occurs  this  statement:  "If  I  mistake 
not,  I  have  found  the  same  worm  in  the  growing  seed  pod  of  a 
species  of  Hibiscus  [H,  Orandifiord'.  that  grows  along  our  streams." 
Lately  I  have  exammed  nods  of  this  plant  sent  me  from  Grand 
Tower,  111.,  by  Mr.  John  Marten,  and  I  find  the  caterpillar  within 
them  resembling,  in  size  and  some  of  its  markings,  a  third-grown 
Com- worm,  but  in   reality  it   is  a   PyraUd   larva,  related,  I  should 
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judge,  to  the  genus  Amphalocera.    These  are  what   I   found  in  the 

Sods  sent  me,  and  the  probability  is  that  this  rough,  hairy  plant 
oes  not  form  part  of  the  food  of  this  insect,  though  some  of  the 
smoother  species  may. 

As  may  be  supposed,  an  insect  having  so  wide  a  range,  and  feed- 
ing upon  such  a  diversity  of  plants,  will  be  known  in  different 
localities  by  different  names,  as  it  seems  to  be  more  destructive  to 
one  or  another  of  the  plants  that  forms  its  food.  Hence,  in  the 
South,  where  it  is  perhaps  second  to  the  Cotton- worm  in  destroying 
the  staple  of  that  region,  it  is  known  as  the  BoU-worm,  because  it 
feeds  principally  upon  the  growing  bolls  or  pods  or  the  unopened 
flower  buds.  Where  cotton  is  seldom  or  never  raised,  but  where 
this  caterpillar  disputes  the  claim  of  the  farmer  to  his  roasting  ears, 
it  is  called  the  Corn-worm.  Even  in  the  South,  where  the  worm  is 
found  on  both  cotton  and  corn,  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of  it 
by  such  names  as  would  indicate  the  crops  destroyed.  If  tomatoes, 
for  some  reason,  form  the  staple  of  a  section  of  country,  then  the 
habitual  finding  it  half  buried  in  the  tomatoes  gains  for  it  the  name 
of  Tomato-worm ;  and  it  has  usually  been  customary  to  write  of  the 
insect  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  titles,  according  to  the  class 
to  be  benefited  by  the  writing. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  this  species  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint.  It  is  admitted  by  entomologists  that  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Lepidopteruy  family  Noctuida,  and  genus,  and  species  as  given 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  habits  of  the  larvsB  of  this  family 
differ  in  that  some  are  leaf-eating,  while  others  have  a  boring  habit, 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  wood-boring  beetles,  for  the  boring  is 
done  in  tissue  comparatively  soft  or  in  hollow  stems.  A  classifica- 
tion of  this  kind,  while  it  does  not  place  those  together  that  quite 
agree  in  structure,  would  have  its  advantages  when  we  consider  the 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  destruction  to  crops  by  them.  This 
would  place  the  species  of  Heliothis  and  allied  genera  with  Gortyna 
and  its  allies.    But  this  need  not  be  discussed  further  here. 


AS    A    BOLL-WORM. 

As  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  are  but  little  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  as  Professor  J.  Henry  Com- 
stock  has  given  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  this 
insecf  in  the  cotton-fields,  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  passed 
over  lightly.  In  doing  this  I  shall  give  what  will  be  practically  a 
digest  of  Prof.  Comstock's  paper. 

It  appears  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  shortly  after  twilight,  when 
the  moths  first  begin  to  fly.  Mr.  Glover  and  Professor  Riley  state 
substantially  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  singly  on  the  outside  of 
the  involucre  surrounding  the  flower-bud  or  the  young  boll,  but 
Professor  Comstock  states  that  he  has  found  them  upon  other  parts 
of  the  plants  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  involucre.  As  soon  as  the 
egg  is  hatched,  the  young  larva  feeds  upon  the  tender  tissue  of 
whatever  portion  of  the  plant  it  is  upon.  Soon  after  this,  it  begins 
to  bore  its  way  through  the  covering  to  the  boll  and  into  the  Doll 
itself;  but  if  the  egg  is  deposited  upon  a  leaf  or  a  stem,  it  may  be 
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several  days  from  the  time  of  hatching  before  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  boll.  In  fact,  Professor  Comstock  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  larva 
may  attain  its  full  growth  by  feeding  u^)on  the  leaves,  though  this 
is  evidently  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  as  the  instinct  of  the 
species  seems  to  direct  the  young  worm,  as  soon  as  it  has  eaten 
enough  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength,  to  seek  for  a  flower-bed  or 
a  young  boll.  In  this  way  a  single  caterpillar  may  destroy  several 
bolls  as  it  travels  from  one  to  another,  eating  out  the  more  tender 
vital  parts  of  the  unopened  buds,  or  the  newly  forming  boUs.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  all  the  buds  or  bolls  thus  eaten  wither  and  fall 
to  the  ground ;  but  before  doing  so  they  are  abandoned  by  the  worm, 
.which  seeks  for  fresher  food.  When  it  has  attained  sufficient  size, 
it  attacks  the  larger  bolls,  eating  out  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  inte- 
rior, causing  that  which  is  not  eaten  to  decay  by  the  rain  that  may 
enter  the  hole,  or  the  exudation  of  sap  from  the  wounded  part. 

Professor  Comstock  states  that  the  destruction  of  the  essential 
parts  of  the  flower  before  the  boU  or  the  pistil  has  been  fertilized, 
IS  sometimes  as  great  a  source  of  loss  as  the  destruction  of  the 
maturing  bolls.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  the  destruction  of  a  bud  before  it  opens,  or 
of  a  flower  before  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  is  not  so  exhaustive  to 
the  plant  as  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  after  it  has  wholly  or  partly 
formed.  In  the  first  place  the  eflFort  of  the  plant  to  produce  fruit 
has  been  thwarted  before  much  of  the  nutriment  for  that  purpose 
had  been  used,  and  hew  buds  at  once  put  forth  in  place  of  those 
destroyed,  with  the  enejrgy  of  the  plant  but  little  impaired.  In  the 
latter  case,  more  of  the  nutritive  material  has  gone  into  the  fruit, 
and  a  less  number  of  new  buds  will  be  formed  than  if  the  fruit 
were  destroyed  in  its  early  stages.  In  plants  that  are  practically 
ever-bearing  by  reason  of  not  bearing  profusely,  this  would  have  but 
>  little  effect,  but  most  plants  have  their  limit  of  production,  other 
than  frost  or  other  climatic  changes.  I  would  not  say  this  with  any 
view  of  disparaging  any  reports  upon  the  amount  of  injury  done  to 
the  crop  by  injury  to  the  buds  or  young  bolls,  but  to  call  attention 
to  a  fact  that  may  be  overlooked. 

The  extent  of  injury  done  to  cotton  in  the  South  by  this  worm  is 
estimated  by  Professor  Comstock  as  scarcely  less  than  that  done  by 
the  Cotton-worm.  He  bases  this  conclusion  partly  upon  his  own 
observations,  but  largely  upon  reports  received  from  others  during 
the  year  that  he  was  assigned  to  investigate  the  cotton  insects,  as 
well  as  a  collation  of  facts  from  other  reports  upon  the  subject, 
covering  the  observations  of  a  number  of  years.  A  few  sentences 
culled  from  some  of  these  reports  may  not  be  uninteresting: 

**  There  is  one  other  insect  that  has  destroyed  more  cotton  in  this 
locality  within  the  last  four  years  than  aU  other  insects  combined. 
It  is  known  here  as  the  Boll-worm." — [J.  W.  J.,  Titus  Co.,  Texas. 

**  Many  think  that  the  Boll- worm  is  rnore  destructive  on  an  average 
than  the  Caterpillar,  for  the  reason  that  it  attacks  the  cotton,  more 
or  less,  every  year." — [H.  H.,  Hawkinsville,  Ala. 

**  The  Boll- worm  does  us,  upon  the  whole  more  damage  than  the 
Cotton-worm." — [A.  J.  C,  Montezuma,  Ga. 
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These  are  but  fair  samples  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  ex- 
tracts of  reports  in  Professor  Comstoek's  paper,  showing  the  light  in 
which  the  insect  is  held  by  the  planters  of  the  principal  cotton- 
growing  region.  In  Illinois,  and  other  States  adjoining,  cotton  does 
not  form  the  staple  product,  but  during  the  seasons  it  grows  readily 
and  comes  to  maturity  through  the  southern  counties,  and,  where 
raised,  would  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Boll-worm  the  same 
as  in  the  South. 

Practically,,  we  can  not  separate  the  work  of  this  insect  as  a  Boll- 
worm  from  its  work  as  a  Corn-worm,  for  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
these  two  plants,  in  a  measure,  supplement  each  other  in  carrying 
over  the  species  from  one  season  to  another.  In  the  cotton-growing 
region  the  early  brood  of  worms  is  found  in  the  terminal  buds  of 
the  com,  while  the  late  brood,  after  the  com  has  become  too  hard 
for  them  to  longer  feed  upon,  is  found  upon  the  cotton  plants.  It 
has  been  found  that  where  a  farmer  had  a  field  of  com  in  which 
he  had  taken  pains  to  kill  all  the  Heliothis  worms,  his  cotton  did 
not  suffer  from  the  Boll-worm.  North  of  the  cotton  belt,  the  worm 
has  the  same  habit,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Treat,  of  New  Jer- 
sey;, but  here  there  are  but  two  broods  of  the  worms,  and  the  eggs 
for  the  last  brood  are  usually  deposited  upon  ears  that  are  suffi- 
ciently late  in  maturing  that  the  worms  may  get  their  growth  before 
the  com  hardens. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  stated  that, 
from  examination  of  the  buds  and  young  bolls  of  cotton  that  had 
fallen  withered  to  the  ground,  Professor  Comstock  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  Boll-worm  is  slightly  over- 
estimated. Some  of  the  buds  showed  evidences  of  having  been 
pierced  ty  some  hemipterous  or  other  beaked  insect,  instead  of 
gnawed  by  the  young  Boll-worm.  Others  were  probably  blasted  by 
rains  or  some  other  causes  operating  to  prevent  fertilization,  which 
would  result  in  blighting.  This  would  take  a  little  from  the  results 
of  such  estimates  as  were  based  upon  the  amount  of  those  strewn 
upon  the  ground  around  the  plants. 


AS    A    CORN-WORM. 

Where  the  season  is  long  enough,  and  the  summers  sufficiently 
warm  for  com  to  be  grown,  it  may  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
Cum-worms,  but  it  is  only  in  the  more  moderately  warm  portions 
of  the  corn-growing  region  where  serious  damage  is  done.  Professor 
Eiley  says,  in  his  third  Missouri  Report: 

'*I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  com  nearly  ruined  in  this  way  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  but  nowhere  have  I  known  it  to  be  so  destmc- 
tive  as  in  Southem  Illinois." 

Other  extracts  might  be  given  to  show  that  it  is  more  destmctive 
through  a  belt  of  about  the  latitude  of  Southem  Elinois  than  further 
north  or  south.  I  would  assign  the  following  as  a  probable  reason. 
In  the  South  cotton  seems  to  be  preferred  as  a  food-plant,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cotton  attams  considerable  size  the  moths  deposit  their 
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eggs  upon  this  instead  of  the  com.  As  early  as  1858  an  article  to 
this  enect  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the  "American 
Cotton  Planter,"  in  which  the  writer  says: 

"Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  opinion  is  that  I  can  trace  the  worms 
from  the  corn-fields  to  the  cotton-fields,  though  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this;  but  the  first  place  that  I  can  find  the  worm,  the  same 
species,  is  in  the  corn-fields,  in<  the  roasting-ears.  I  have  looked 
and  examined  in  every  hole  and  corner  to  find  where  they  made 
their  first  appearance,  and  I  can  find  them  nowhere  but  in  the  corn- 
fields.   There  they  may  be  found  in  the  roasting-ears." 

It  is  said  that  the  Corn-worm  or  Boll-worm  was  unknown  in  the 
Southern  States  previous  to  1811.  It  was  not  tiU  1854  that  it  was 
known  that  the  two  were  identical,  and  then  writers  stated,  as  a 
.  reason  for  finding  the  same  worm  in  both  plants,  that  the  com 
matures  with  the  first  brood  of  worms,  and  hence  the  second  and 
third  broods  are  to  be  found  feeding  upon  the  cotton-plants.  North 
of  the  section  mentioned  there  are  only  two  broods,  v\rith  perhaps 
only  one  in  the  northern  limit  of  the  com  belt.  Where  there  is  only 
one  broody  very  few  of  the  worms  might  be  expected  to  be  found, 
as  is  the  case,  for  a  large  number  of  the  chrysalids  must  be  killed 
by  freezing,  from  the  jiccidental  disintegration  of  their  cells,  by  in- 
sects gettmg  into  their  cells  and  feeding  upon  them,  and  other 
causes.  The  same  causes  are  to  be  found  working  where  there  are 
two  broods,  causing  the  early  brood  to  be  less  numerous  than  the 
late. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  com  by  this  insect  varies 
with  different  seasons,  some  years  but  little ;  during  others  the  com 
over  a  considerable  area  may  be  so  injured  as  to  be  of  very  little 
value.  The  oft-quoted  report  from  Kansas  is  a  case  that  well  rep- 
resents sections  large  or  small,  during  years  when  the  insect  is 
numerous ;  and  as  it  is  so  good  an  illustration  I  will  quote  it  here : 

"In  1860 — the  year  of  the  great  drought  in  Kansas — the  com  crop 
in  that  State  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  Corn-worm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  'Prairie  Farmer'  of  January  81,  1861,  one  county 
there,  which  raised  486,000  bushels  of  com  m  1869,  only  produced 
5,000  bushels  of  poor,  wormy  stuff  in  I860;  and  this,  we  are  told, 
was  a  fair  sample  of  most  of  the  counties  in  Kansas.  The  dami^e 
done  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  grain  actually  eaten  by 
the  worm,  but,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  same  excellent  article 
just  now  referred  to,  the  ends  of  the  ears  of  com,  when  partially 
devoured  and  left  by  this  worm,  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  hun- 
dreds of  small. insects,  which,  under  cover  of  the  husk,  finished  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced  by  the  worm,  eating  lioles  in  the 
grain  or  loosening  them  from  the  cob.  A  species  of  greenish-brown 
mould  or  fungus  grew  likewise  in  such  situations,  it  appearing  that 
the  dampness  from  the  exuded  sap  favored  such  a  growth.  Thus 
decay  and  destruction  rapidly  progressed,  hidden  by  the  husk  from 
the  eye  of  the  unsuspectmg  farmer." — [Am.  Ent.,  Vol.  2,  p.  44. 

During  the  summer  of  1877  I  found  it  quite  numerous  in  some 
fields,  but  in  others  there  were  scarcely  any.  In  my  paper  on  Com 
lasects,  in  the  State  Entomologist's  report  for  that  year,  I  referred 
to  it  as  follows: 
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"As  a  general  thing,  I  think  it  has  not  been  so  destructive  during 
the  past  season  as  it  is  sometimes ;  but  in  one  field  of  late  com  I 
found  nearly  every  ear  eaten  by  them,  there  being  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  worms  to  each  ear.  In  many  of  them,  when  my  observa- 
tions were  made  while  the  com  was  yet  soft,  the  process  of  mould- 
ing and  decay  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  such  com  could  ever  become  anything  fit  for 
man  or  beast  to  eat.  In  some  fields  I  visited  the  injury  was  much 
less,  •while  in  others  only  a  few  eaten  ears  could  be  found." — [Sev- 
enth 111.  Ent.  Eep.,  p.  108. 

During  the  same  year.  Professor  Thomas  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  1B.  Brown,  of  Belvidere,  111.,  accompanjring  some  specimens 
of  Com- worms  for  identification,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est by  showing  that  their  injuries  extended  over  a  considerable  area 
that  season,  and  the  freezing  of  the  larvse  in  the  ear  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Brown  gives  us  a  partial  reason  why  they  are  not  so  numerous 
as  far  north  as  Northern  Illinois.    He  says: 

"  I  found  them  eating  the  com  from  the  cob,  or  rather  they  had 
been  eating,  for  they  were  all  dead  when  I  discovered  them,  not 
having  made  the  discovery  tiU  after  a  hard  freeze.  They  commenced 
at  the  small  end  of  the  ear,  and  took  it  all  as  they  went,  apparently 
continuing  to  work  around  the  ear.  I  found  some  ears  from  which 
the  com  had  been  eaten  off  two  or  three  inches." — [Seventh  HI. 
Ent.  Rep.,  p.  102. 

In  his  report  on  this  insect  as  a  BoU-worm,  Professor  Gomstock 
says  of  its  destruction  of  com  for  that  year,  1879 : 

"This  very  season,  a  writer  from  Cherokee  county,  Kansas,  ad- 
dressed Coleman's  'Rural  World,'  complaining  bitterly  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Corn-worm.  He  states  that  there  was  not  an  ear 
in  his  corn-field  which  the  worms  had  not  eaten." — [Rep.  on  Cotton 
Ins.,  p.  289. 

In  the  "Pacific  Rural"  for  August  16,  1879,  I  find  the  following 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Com- worm: 

"Will  you  please  inform  me  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  a  worm 
which  works  into  nearly  every  ear  of  sweet  com  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, near  Newcastle,  Placer  county." — [W.  R.  S.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

I  made  no  special  observations  during  1879,  but,  from  what  I  saw 
and  from  inquiries  of  farmers,  I  know  the  worms  were  numerous 
here  that  year,  but  not  so  much  so  as  some  seasons.  No  further 
special  mention  of  its  injury  came  to  my  notice  for  that  year. 

The  year  1880,  with  us,  was  much  as  the  preceding  year ;  as  usual, 
some  worms  present  in  the  com,  but  the  damage  not  suflBciently 
serious  to  call  forth  comment.  I  find  the  following  in  the  November 
number  of  the  "American  Entomologist"  for  1880,  from  E.  W.  Clay- 
pole,  of  Antioch  College,  0. : 

"The  BoU-worm,  or  Corn- worm,  is  exceedingly  common  and  mis- 
chievous here  this  year.  In  some  places  every  third  ear  contains  a 
worm.  In  one  or  two  points  the  published  descriptions  seem  defi- 
cient. The  second  brood,  now  growing,  feeds,  no  doubt,  on  the 
milky  kernels  by  choice,  but  not  by  any  means  constantly,  nor  does 
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it  confine  its  mischief  to  a  single  ear.  Leaving  the  one  on  which  it 
has  been  engaged,  it  passes  to  a  second,  which  involves  a  journey 
down  one  stalk  and  up  another.  This  is  probably  performed  in  the 
night.  Its  mandibles  are  capable  of  gnawing  not  merely  the  juicy, 
milkey  kernels  of  the  young  ear,  but  the  harder,  riper  ones  of  the 
ear  when  nearly  mature  and  ready  to  cut.  In  cutting  my  own  com, 
yesterday,  I  found  many  specimens  of  this  insect,  and  there  now 
lies  before  me  an  ear  almost  uninjured  and  nearly  dry,  the  kernels 
being  too  hard  to  yield  to  the  nail,  and  full  of  meal  when  broken, 
in  which  is  an  almost  full-grown  Com- worm  engaged  in  eating  these 
hard  grains.  The  worm  has  attacked  the  ear  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  eaten  about  half  a  dozen  corns,  so  that  it  is  very  plain  that  it 
has  not  spent  its  whole  existence  in  this  ear.  The  infested  ears 
may  often  be  detected,  on  passing  through  the  field,  by  seeing  a 
hole  in  the  husk,  through  wnich  the  worm  has  entered  the  ear,  and 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  half-grown  worm  gnawing  its  way  into  an 
ear,  and  making  just  such  a  hole.  When  I  caught  it,  it  had  bored 
through  the  outer  sheath  only,  and  was  at  work  on  the  second." 

In  a  postscript,  Mr.  Claypole  states  that  he  found  a  smaller  worm 
eating  kernels  on  a  ripe  ear  of  com.  Professor  Biley  was  at  first 
of  opinion  that  they  could  not  eat  the  ripe  ears,  but,  in  a  later 
article,  states  that  they  had  been  found  doing  so.  The  traveling 
habit  mentioned  in  the  quotation  agrees  with  the  same  habit  noticed 
in  their  feeding  on  the  cotton-plant.  I  have  noticed  holes  through 
the  husks  surrounding  an  ear  containing  worms,  and  also  that  if 
the  husks  were  long  when  ready  to  pupate,  they  would  make 
their  egress  by  gnawing  through  the  husks.  If  an  ear  is  placed  in 
the  breeding  cage  where  the  worms  are  confined,  they  gnaw  through 
the  husks  to  get  to  the  kernels,  even  if  they  are  loosened  at  the  end. 

From  all  I  can  gather  for  this  year — 1881--the  Corn-worm  seems 
to  have  done  less  damage  in  Illinois  than  usual.  The  excessive  dry 
weather  prevented  there  being  any  yield  of  com  in  much  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  the  same  cause  prevented  a  large 
share  of  tne  moths  from  the  early  brood  emerging  from  the  chrysa- 
lids  to  provide  for  a  second  brood,  so  that  wnat  little  com  there 
was  raised  was  comparatively  free  from  worms.  Several  corres- 
pondents in  different  parts  of  the  State  say  substantially,  "sweet 
com  injured  by  them  but  none  in  the  fields."  During  the  early 
part  of  September  I  spent  a  few  days  in  Lawrence  county.  In  ex- 
amining a  field  of  com  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Pence,  near  Lawrence- 
ville,  I  found  that  not  more  than  one  ear  in  five  or  six  examined 
contained  worms,  and  none  of  these  were  badly  eaten. 

The  eggs  from  which  the  Com- worms  are  produced  are  deposited 
on  the  silk,  or  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  that  brood  which  works 
in  the  ear.  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  which  takes  only  a  few 
days,  the  young  worm  feeds  upon  the  silk  working  its  way  down  in- 
side of  the  husks.  If  the  husks  project  considerably  above  the  ear 
the  worm  will  be  a  third  or  more  grown  before  it  reaches  the  ear, 
but  if  the  ear  comes  out  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ends  of  the  husks 
young  worms  may  be  found  feeding  upon  the  soft  kernels.  During 
ordinary  seasons,  when  the  worms  are  not  very  numerous,  seldom 
more  than  one  worm  will  be  found  in  an  ear,  but  at  other  times 
there  may  be  half  a  dozen.     From  this  we  might  suppose  that  the 
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habit  of  the  moth  is  to  deposit  a  single  egg  in  a  place  and  that  the 
worms,  when  more  than  one  in  an  ear,  are  the  projeny  of  different 
moths.  The  fact  that  the  half  dozen  or  so  worms  that  may  be 
found  in  a  single  ear  are  of  different  sizes  in  a  measure  substan- 
tiates this  assumption.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the  ears  they  feed 
upon  the  kernels  beneath  the  husks.  Sometimes  they  eat  only  the 
outside  portion  of  the  kernels,  at  others  they  bore  through  the 
under  side  next  to  the  cob,  so  that  when  the  husks  are  stripped 
back  the  worms  may  be  nearly  half  hidden  in  the  com.  As  the 
corn  gets  hard  they  generally  stop  work  in  it,  though  there  is  good 
evidence  that  they  will  sometimes  eat  the  com  after  it  is  ripe  and 
hard.  Mr.  Claypole's  letter,  quoted  above,  shows  that  they  may 
leave  an  ear  after  it  becomes  too  hard  for  them  and  go  to  one  that 
is  softer.  I  have  on  the  other  hand  found  them  dead  and  decaying 
in  their  burrows,  though  the  cause  of  their  death  may  have  been 
from  biting  of  other  worms  instead  of  a  lack  of  suitable  food. 

The  first  or  early  brood  of  the  worms  are,  according  to  different 
writers,  to  be  found  in  the  tassel  of  the  corn  just  as  it  is  coming 
out.  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  has  sho^n  that  this  is 
the  case  there,  while  Professor  Comstock  asserts  that  "the  so-called 
*Bud- worms'  of  the  Southern  com  crop  are  nothing  but  this  same 
early  brood  of  Heliothis,  having  almost  precisely  similar  habits  to 
those  observed  in  New  Jersey  by  Mrs.  Treat." 

There  are  three  broods  of  the  worms  in  the  Southern  States,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Glover  and  other  writers.  In  Southem  Illinois  and 
other  places  of  that  latitude  there  are  usually  only  two  broods, 
though  the  difference  of  hatching  of  the  spring  moths  make  these 
brooas  quite  irregular.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be 
three  broods  of  the  projeny  of  the  first  hatched  moths  when  we  have 
an  early  spring  and  a  late  fall. 


AS  A  TOMATO  WORM. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  Professor  Biley  was  the  first  to  ascertain 
the  fact  that  the  Corn-worm,  or  Boll-worm,  is  the  same  worm  as 
the  Tomato-worm.  In  the  Am.  Entomologist,  Vol.  1,  p.  212,  we 
find  the  following  from  his  pen : 

"But  this  glutton  is  not  even  satisfied  with  ravaging  these  two 
great  staples  of  the  country — cotton  and  com — but  voraciously  attacks 
the  tomato  in  Southern  Illinois,  eating  into  the  green  fruit  and 
thereby  causing  such  fruit  to  rot.  In  tnis  manner  it  often  causes 
serious  loss  to  the  tomato-grower,  and  it  may  justly  be  considered 
the  worst  enemy  to  the  tomato  in  that  section  of  the  country." 

That  such  damage  to  the  tomato  is  not  confined  to  Southern 
Illinois,  or  to  this  country,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  Vol.  2  of  the  Am.  Entomologist,  p.  172: 

**We  learn  from  a  recent  number  of  'Scientific  Opinion,*  that  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Entomoiomcal  Society,  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  our  Cotton  Boll-worm  moth  {Heliothis 
armigera,  Hub.),  which  were  bred  from  larvsB  which  fed  on  the  fruit 
of    the    tomato.      As   we   have    already  shown,   this   same   species 
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attacks  oar  com,  and  does  great  damage  to  our  tomatoes  by  eating 
into  the  fruit;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  bred  from  the  tomato  in 
England,  where  the  fruit  is  with  difficulty  grown,  is  interesting  and 
suggestive." 

Mr.  Glover  reports  that  in  Maryland,  in  1869,  this  worm  did  great 
damage  to  the  tomato  crop,  eating  the  ripe  fruit  as  well  as  the  un- 
ripe. It  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  single  tomato,  but  goes  from 
one  to  another,  gnawing  holes  in  them,  thereby  causing  them  to 
wholly  or  partially  decay,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  market. 
The  interior  of  the  tomato  is  so  juicy  that  it  seems  satisfied  to  re- 
main on  the  outside  of  the  fruit  and  gnaw  in  only  so  far  as  it  can 
reach  with  the  front  part  of  its  body,  seeming  to  prefer  the  more 
solid  outer  portion.    Professor  Comstock  reports  that: 

"Several  specimens  were  recently  (1879)  sent  to  the  department, 
with  the  remark  that  they  were  found  boring  into  the  terminal 
shoots  of  the  tomato-plants  at  Macon,  Ga.,  early  in  September." 

This  shows  that  as  with  cotton  these  worms  do  not  eat  the  fruit 
alone,  but  may  be  found  feeding  upon  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
During  the  present  season  fl881)  I  found  quite  a  number  of  my 
tomatoes  rotting,  and  in  eaon  instance  the  rotting  proceeded  from  a 
hole  that  had  been  eaten  in  the  side  of  the  unripe  fruit. 


OTHER  CULTIVATED  PLANTS  INJURED. 

The  other  vegetables  that  are  injured  by  the  larva  of  Heliothis 
Armi^era  are  peas,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  while  tobacco  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  occasionally  found. 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  reported  in  1879,  that : 

**This  year  ^een  peas  have  been  eaten  into  by  a  hateful  looking 
worm,  and  a  similar  one  ate  into  the  staminate  flowers  of  the  com 
before  it  tasseled  out,  commencing  tteir  depredations  while  the  tas- 
sels were  still  enfolded  in  the  leaves." 

Mr.  Wm.  Frelease,  as  reported  by  Professor  Comstock,  found 
them  eating  garden  peas  in  Alabama,  stating  that  *'a  Boll-worm 
would  bore  a  hole  into  the  pod  and  devour  its  whole  contents  be- 
fore leaving  it  for  another,'  and  other  writers  speak  of  the  same 
habit.  In  fact  it  seems  to  thrive  well  upon  not  only  peas  and  beans 
but  upon  a  number  of  other  allied  leguminous  plants. 


THE  EGG. 

In  shape  the  egg  of  this  insect  is  nearly  globular,  a  little  flattened 
at  the  base,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  top  or  side  opposite  the 
base,  and  a  series  of  ridges  from  this  depression  to  the  base.  The 
diameter  is  about  .02^  inches,  and  it  is  of  a  pale-straw  color.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  says: 

"A  noticeable  feature  of  many  of  these  eggs  is  an  irregular  red- 
dish-brown band  near  the  summits,  which  gradually  disappears  with 
the  development  of  the  embryo." 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  places  where  these  eggs 
are  deposited  when  the  larva  feeds  upon  cotton  and  upon  com,  and 
also  that  the  eggs  are  fastened  singly  upon  that  on  which  the  young 
larva  is  first  to  feed.  Mr.  G-lover  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
a  single  moth  may  deposit  over  500  eggs. 

The  time  for  the  egg  to  hatch  after  it  is  deposited  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  week. 


THE    LARVA. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  of  Heliothis  armiaera  is  1.60  inches 
long,  nearly  cylindrical,  being  a  little  thicker  tnrough  the  middle 
than  at  either  extremity.  There  are  two  varieties  of  color;  a  green 
and  a  brown  form,  the  variation  seeming  to  have  no  relation  to  sex 
or  age.  In  general  color  the  first  is  a  little  paler  than  grass-green, 
with  three  stripes  of  darker  green,  which  are  arranged  as  follows: 
a  narrow  dorsal  line,  and,  just  below  the  sub-dorsal  region,  one  on 
each  side  that  reaches  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  sub- 
dorsal to  the  stigmata,  or  occupies  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the 
sub-dorsal  space.  Under  the  glass  the  whole  body  above  the  stig- 
mata is  seen  to  be  marked  with  fine  greenish-white,  longitudinal 
lines.  The  dorsal  one  of  these  fine  lines  is  unbroken  only  at  the 
intersection  of  the  joints.  The  sub-dorsal  fine  line  can  be  traced 
just  above  the  lateral  dark-green  stripe,  but  is  broken  into  from 
four  to  six  parts  on  each  joint.  Between  these  two,  or  the  dorsal 
space,  there  are  five  broken  and  somewhat  irregular  lines,  the  first 
bordering  the  outside  of  the  dorsal  dark-green  stripe.  On  some 
joints  these  lines  are  not  easily  traced,  but  they  can  be  on  most  of 
them.  Along  the  stigmata  there  is  a  broad,  pale,  greenish-white 
stripe,  bordered  below  by  the  sub-stigmatal  line,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinct greenish- white.  This  line  comes  lower  down  on  the  middle  of 
each  joint  than  at  the  ends,  making  a  series  of  scallops  instead  of 
a  straight  line.  The  stigmatal  stripe  is  mottled  with  pale  green, 
but  these  mottlings  cannot  readily  be  traced  into  lines  as  they  can 
in  the  dorsal  space.  The  lateral  dark  stripe  is  alsd  mottled  with 
pale  greenish-white,  but  not  easily  traced  as  lines.  In  the  upper 
edge  of  this  stripe,  in  the  middle  of  each  joint,  next  to  the  sub- 
dorsal line,  is  a  small,  purplish  spot  -mottled  with  white;  stigmata 
salmon,  ringed  with  black;  piliferous  spots  variable.  The  following 
are  prominent  and  shining :  those  just  above  the  stigmata  and  those 
on  the  dorsum  of  joint  11 ;  the  rest  are  scarcely  noticeable.  Those 
above  the  stigmata  on  joints  2  and  3  are  black,  but  all  the  rest  are 
the  ground  color,  with  a  single  short,  brownish  hair  arisii^g  from 
each.  Sub-stigmatal  space  the  ground  or  general  color;  the  venter 
whitish;  legs  green,  the  claws  brown.  Head  ochraceous,  mottled 
a  little  with  greenish,  especially  in  front;  clypens  pale;  jaws  dark- 
brown,  each  jaw  with  three  strong  teeth ;  on  the  side  of  the  head 
there  are  five  brown  dots  on  the  ocelli  in  a  line  from  the  labrum 
obhquely  upwards.  The  cervical  shield  covers  nearly  all  of  the  top 
of  joint  1.  There  is  a  fine,  short  pile,  seen  only  under  the  glass, 
that  covers  the  whole  of  the  body.  This  is  white  where  there  are 
greenish-white  markings,  but  is  black  elsewhere. 
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The  brown  form  is  similar  to  the  green  in  its  markings,  the  pale 
stripes  being  pale  purplish-brown,  the  dark  stripes  a  darker  shade 
of  brown.  The  dorsal  space  is  marked  with  the  same  number  of 
whitish  lines,  but  they  are  cameous-white  instead  of  greenish-white, 
with  mottlings  of  the  same  on  the  side  where  the  green  form  is 
mottled.  Stigmatal  stripe  pale-yellow,  a  little  mottled  with  purplish, 
and  the  lower  edge  whitish ;  stigmata  circled  with  white  outside  the 
black.  The  pile  is  the  same  as  in  the  green  form.  The  piliferous 
spots  above  the  stigmate  are  circled  with  brown,  the  hairs  gray. 

Previous  to  the  last  moult  the  body  is  paler,  but  the  promment 
black  piliferous  spots,  jaws,  feet,  cervical  shield  and  anal  plate 
make  it  appear  darker.  I  have  no  notes  upon  the  intermediate 
stages  from  the  egg  to  the  full-grown  larva,  and  shall  have  to  pass 
over  that. 

"The  newly-hatched  Boll-worm,"  says  Professor  Comstock,  "walks 
like  a  geometric  larva  or  looper,  *a  measuring  1?i^orm,'  as  it  is  often 
called.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  full- 
grown  worm  the  abdominal  legs  or  pro-legs  are  all  nearly  equal  in 
length,  in  the  newly-hatched  worm  the  second  pair  is  slightly 
shorter  than  the  third,  and  the  first  pair  is  shorter  and  slenaerer 
than  the  second,  a  state  of  things  approaching  that  in  the  full- 
grown  Cotton-worm,  though  the  difference  in  size  in  the  former  case 
IS  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  latter.  This  method  of  walking 
the  worm  loses  with  its  first  or  second  moult." 

He  further  says,  in  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  larva  as  a 
Cotton  or  Boll- worm: 

"When  hatched  from  an  egg  which  has  been  deposited  upon  a 
leaf,  they  invariably  made  their  first  meal  on  the  substance  of  the 
leaf,  and  then  wandered  about  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time, 
evidently  seeking  a  boll  or  flower  bud.  It  was  always  interesting  to 
watch  this  seemingly  aimless  search,  the  young  worm  crawling  first 
down  the  leaf  stem  and  then  back,  then  dropping  a  few  inches  by 
a  silken  thread,  and  then  painfully  working  its  way  back  again, 
until  at  last  it  found  its  boll  or  bud,  or  fell  to  the  ground,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  ants." 

Aside  from  the  seeming  almost  omniverous  habit  of  this  larva  as 
regards  plants,  there  are  numerous  well  authenticated  accounts  of 
the  larger  ones  devouring  smaller  ones,  and  also  of  eating  into  the 
chrysahds  of  the  Cotton- worm  (Aletea).  Mr.  Frelease,  as  reported 
by  Professor  Comstock,  states  that  on  several  occasions  he  saw 
large  Boll-worms  catch  and  devour  smaller  ones,  while  in  other 
instances  they  would  bite  them  until  the  juice  would  flow,  when 
they  would  suck  this  out  and  reject  tjae  rest.  Upon  finding  dead 
worms  in  their  burrows  beneath  the  husks  in  ears  of  corn,  I  was  at 
first  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  died  from  lack  of  proper 
food,  the  kernel*  having  become  hard;  but  further  observation 
showed  that  they  were  bitten  by  others  occupying  the  same  ear. 
Upon  taking  full-grown  worms  in  the  hand,  I  have  noticed  that 
they  give  themselves  little  concern  about  trying  to  get  away,  but 
generally  try  to  bite  the  hand,  as  though  it  mattered  little  to  them 
what  they  ate. 
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THE   CHRYSALIS. 


When  the  larva  attams  its  growth  it  descends  to  the  ground,  into 
which  it  goes  to  pupate.  In  doing  this  it  usually  selects  some  place 
where  the  earth  is  rather  firm,  seeming  to  prefer  the  security  a 
compact  soil  can  give  to  ease  in  digging.  It  digs  a  hole  in<;o  this 
several  inches  in  depth,  apparently  cementing  the  dirt  as  it  goes 
downward,  so  that  when  it  reaches  the  desired  depth  there  is  a 
smooth  channel  from  the  bottom  to  near  the  surface,  there  being  a 
thin  film  of  dirt  over  the  entrance.  This  hole,  as  I  found  in  diggmg 
about  com  hiUs,  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  larger  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  apparently  so  as  to  give  free  motion  to 
the  chrysalis,  and  usually  bent  in  its  course  so  that  the  lower  part 
would  have  an  inclination  of  often  as  much  as  forty-five  degrees. 
I  found  the  chrysalis  at  the  bottom  of  this,  the  small  end  down- 
ward. In  one  instance  I  found  a  hole  so  bent  that  the  chrysalis 
occupied  a  horizontal  position. 

In  speaking  of  this  habit,  Mr.  Wm.  FreleaBe,  as  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Comstock,  says: 

"In  deep  breeding  jars,  with  four  or  five  inches  of  soil,  I  found 
that  the  larv»  of  Heliothis  went  several  inches  from  the  surface 
before  forming  their  cocoons,  but  did  not  notice  a  passage  leading 
down.  As  I  did  not  notice  very  closely,  such  a  tube  may  have 
been  there,  but  I  think,  if  so,  I  should  have  seen  some  trace  of  it. 
In  all  cases  there  was  a  thin  film  of  silk.  In  the  fields  I  saw 
numbers  plowed  up,  but  did  not  dig  for  any  with  care.  Of  course 
the  plowing  would  have  destroyed  such  a  tube,  but  I  sometimes 
found  the  silk  about  the  pupa,  though  always  more  or  less  torn." 

The  observations  upon  which  the  article  in  the  Seventh  Illinois 
Entomological  Report  was  based  were  made  during  the  winter  of 
1877-78.  I  began  digging  for  the  chrysalids  in  November  in  a  field 
where  the  worms  had  been  abundant  in  the  com,  using  at  first  a 
spade  and  digging  at  random.  I  had  expected  to  find  them  in 
**oval  cocoons,"  as  they  were  supposed  to  make,  but  cutting  across 
channels  in  which  I  afterwards  found  chrysalids  led  me  to  dig  a 
little  more  carefully.  I  soon  found  that  by  running  the  spade  along 
the  row  and  taking  off  half  an  inch  or  less  of  the  surface^  I  could 
tell  where  every  chrysalis  was  to  be  found.  The  following  passages 
from  my  note  book  kept  at  the  time  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other  way  of  stating  it: 

In  digging  around  com  hills  this  aftemoon  I  found  several  chrys- 
alids, and  one  feature  seemed  strange  or  new.  Instead  of  an  oval 
cocoon,  arf  is  usual  with  most  of  our  Noctuidae,  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  round  chamber  that  came  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
ground,  nicely  smoothed  within,  and  the  lower  end  from  three  to 
four  inches  from  the  surface.  Sometimes  these  were  perpendicular, 
with  the  chrysalis  resting  on  the  small  end  in  the  bottom ;  at  other 
times  the  top  of  the  hole  seemed  perpendicular,  while  the  lower 
part  bent  to  one  side  and  the  chrysalis  lay  on  its  side,  the  head 
towards  the  opening  or  top.  The  cavity  within  was  of  about  a  third 
greater  diameter  above  than  the  chrysalis,  but  the  lower  part  was  a 
little  larger.     The  soil  was  damp,  but  dry  enough  to  cramble  when 
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thrown  out  with  the  trowel.  I  could  not  see  as  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  were  glued  by  any  substance,  but  of  that  I  could  not  tell; 
they  seemed  to  cut  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  dirt." — [Nov.  28, 
1877. 

•  ""Went  out  this  afternoon  and  found  another  chrysalis  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sloping  hole,  under  circumstances  that  enabled  me  to 
measure  the  depth,  and  also  take  up  the  lump  of  dirt  containing 
the  chrysalis.  The  hole  was  six  inches  deep  from  the  surface,  but 
standing  so  that  it  was  about  five  inches  perpendicularly  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Slope  a  curved  one.'* — [Dec.  11, 
1877. 

A  little  more  follows  in  this  entry,  but  of  no  importance.  The 
next  entry  is: 

"Brought  in  six  more  to-day  in  the  dirt  in  which  found,  and  put 
them  in  two  boxes.  I  find  all  that  stops  the  top  of  the  hole  is  a 
thin  film  of  dirt  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
All  are  where  the  ground  drains  well,  and  is  solid." — [Dec.  12, 
1877. 

The  lump  of  dirt  containing  the  channel  and  chrysalis,  spoken  of 
in  the  note  of  Dec.  11th,  was  kept  just  as  it  came  from  the  field, 
and  was  shown  to  a  number  of  persons.  I  may  as  well  add  one 
more  note,  though  it  relates  more  to  the  subject  of  remedies : 

"Was  out  yesterday  and  obtained  four  more.  I  find  that  some 
of  the  first  that  I  obtained  and  put  in  loose  dirt,  which  I  after- 
wards wet  and  allowed  to  freeze,  are  dead.  This  gives  a  hint  as  to 
a  means  of  destroying  them.    If  plowed  in  the  fall,  their  nicely  pre- 

f)ared  cells,  that  now  by  their  position  are  well  drained  and  no 
oose  dirt  in  them,  would  be  broken  up,  and  the  chrysalis  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  freezing  in  loose  dirt,  that  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  upon  these,  or  destroy  most  of  them." — [Dec.  14,  1877. 

All  of  these  observations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  dates,  refer  to 
the  fall  brood  of  worms.  I  dug  for  them  from  time  to  time  through 
the  winter,  but  found  nothing  different  from  what  is  given  above. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  loose  silk  about  the  chrysalis ;  though 
in  the  summer  brood,  and  where  the  earth  is  more  loose,  this  may, 

f)erhaps,  be  found.  I  doubt  not  the  secretion  that  is  made  into  a 
oose  cocoon,  as  quoted  from  Mr.  Frelease,  and  confirmed  by  Prof. 
Comstock,  was  in  this  case  used  in  cementing  the  earth  forming 
the  sides  of  the  channel,  so  as  to  make  them  smooth  and  somewhat 
firm.  The  lot  taken  up  in  their  channels  were  allowed  to  freeze  in 
them,  without  there  being  any  loose  dirt  around  them,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  them.  This  smooth,  firm  channel  then 
seems  to  be  for  their  protection  from  the  effects  of  freezing  in  lati- 
tudes, where  they  must  be  subjected  to  its  influence  during  the 
winter. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  pupa  is  from  Prof.  Com- 
stock : 

**Pupa:  Length,  20  min.,  (about  .80  of  an  inch):  color,  reddish- 
brown,  darker  towards  the  head ;  polished.  The  following  particulars 
will  be  noticed,  when  examined  under  the  microscope:  The  head, 
which  narrows  in   the  region  of  the  maxillae   to  a  rounded,   some- 
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what  elevated  ridge,  is  covered  with  minute  and  rather  indistinct 
granulations,  and  has  near  the  front  a  few  shallow,  transverse,  im- 
pressed lines,  which,  however,  do  not  entirely  cross  from  one  side 
to  the  other ;  there  are  also  a  few  irregular  impressions  on  the  head 
behind  the  eye,  and  about  midway  between  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  eye  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  is  an  impressed  punc- 
ture from  which  a  very  short  stiff  hair  arises,  and  another  shallow 
impression,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  may  be  found  at  the 
middle  near  the  posterior  margin ;  the  sculpture  of  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  head;  the  wholo.  sur- 
face is  closely  and  very  finely  faceted,  and  quite  a  number  of  irreg- 
ular, shallow,  impressed  transverse  lines  run  over  the  whole  surface ; 
the  third  ring  is  very  much  wrinkled ;  the  surface  of  the  abdominal 
rings  is  similarly  sculptured ;  the  front  margins  of  rings  four  to  seven 
is  coarsely  punctured ;  the  fourth  has  only  a  lew  of  these  punctures, 
but  on  the  other  three  rings  they  are  qrfite  numerous  around  the 
whole  margin;  the  front  portion  of  these  punctures  is  deep,  and 
they  run  out  posteriorly,  more  or  less,  into  a  shallow,  channel-like 
impression;  the  posterior  margin  is  covered  quite  regularly  with 
slightly  elevated,  darker-brown  ^anules  of  different  forms,  some  are 
square,  others  five,  and  others  six-sided ;  the  other  rings,  except  the 
last,  have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  structure;  the  last  segment  is 
bluntly  rounded,  and  furnished  at  the  ends  with  two  quite  long, 
blunt,  slender  spines,  which  at  their  apical  third  are  whitish,  faintly 
bent  upwards,  with  their  tips  sometimes  slightly  twisted  and  directed 
downwards;  ventrally,  this  ring  and  the  one  before  it  have  each  a 
short  longitudinal  impressed  line ;  the  circumference  of  the  stigmata 
is  elevated,  dark-brown,  with  the  center  of  a  sandy  color  and  spongy 
texture ;  the  cases  of  the  wings,  legs,  and  antennae  are  covered  with 
shallow  facets." 

The  duration  of  the  pupal  period  varies  with  the  brood,  and  some- 
what with  the  season.  In  Southern  Illinois,  where  my  observations 
have  been  made,  the  summer  broods  seem  to  require  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  for  the  moth  to  emerge,  while  the  brood  that  passes 
the  winter  as  chrysalis,  remains  in  this  state  several  months.  To- 
wards the  last  of  September,  1877,  quite  a  number  of  the  worms 
were  collected  and  placed  in  a  breeding  case  and  fed,  all  pupating 
the  last  of  that  month,  m  the  fore  part  of  October.  There,  with 
other  chrysalids  collected  during  the  winter,  hatched  the  next  sea- 
son as  follows :  The  first,  May  22,  then  May  27,  then  June  11,  16, 
17,  27,  28,  July  4,  7. 11,  19  and  the  last  July  29.  In  the  meantime 
worms  collected  July  8,  that  pupated  within  the  next  two  days, 
produced  the  moths  July  20th  and  29th.  This  is  an  over-lappmg 
of  at  least  one  complete  generation,  and  somewhat  confuses  our 
ideas  of  definite  number  of  broods  during  a  season.  Until  we,  have 
the  time  it  takes  to  pass  through  the  larval  period  it  will  be*  diflB- 
cult  to  say  just  how  many  broods  there  may  be  in  a  given  place, 
for  the  reason  of  so  much  irregularity  of  hatching  of  the  moths 
from  the  chrysalids  in  the  spring,  though  we  are  enabled  from  ob- 
servations to  approximate  this.  Prof.  Eiley,  in  his  Third  Missouri 
Eeport,  says:  '*With  us  there  are  two  or  exceptionally  three  broods 
during  a  season."  Mr.  Glover  says  there  are  at  least  three  broods 
in  Georgia;  while  Prof.   Comstock   claims  that   in  Central  Alabama 
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there  are  five  broods,  with  a  possibiKty  of  a  sixth  during  exception- 
ally fine  seasons,  these  making  their  first  appearance  in  May,  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  first  or  fore  part  of  July,  the  fore 
part  of  August,  and  the  fore  part  of  September.  In  another  place, 
speaking  of  the  length  of  the  larval  period,  he  says: 

'^  Judging  from  the  data  at  hand,  the  duration  of  the  larva  state 
of  Heliothis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worm  state,  seems  to  vary  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  days  in  the  cotton  belt,  depending  much 
upon  the  climate,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  food  plant." 

Taking  the  smaller  of  these  two  numbers  with  a  chrysalis  period 
of  ten  days,  and  allow  two  to  five  for  the  hatching  of  the  egg,  and 
there  may  be  five  broods  in  the  locations  where  the  observations 
were  made,  supposing  that  the  first  moths  came  out  from  the  hiber- 
nating chrysalids  in  April  or  the  fore  part  of  May;  though  there 
might  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  broods  of  the  projeny  of  the 
more  tardy  hatching  moths.  It  is  probable  that  with  us  the  worms 
do  not  go  through,  their  transformations  so  rapidly,  as  all  who  rear 
insects  know  that  an  increase  of  general  temperature  accelerates 
their  development,  and  a  decrease  retards  it,  making  it  probable 
that  the  number  of  broods  here  has  been  correctly  stated. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  insects  hibernating  in  any  condition 
but  the  chrysalis,  though  Prof.  Eiley,  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
Third  Missouri  Eeport^  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  most  of 
them  hibernated  in  the  moth  state,  and  for  two  or  more  reasons. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  a  brood  of  worms  in  the  South 
earlier  than  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  or  here  earlier 
than  a  month  later  than  in  the  South.  If  the  moth  hibernated  it 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  generation  of  worms  be- 
fore these  dates.  My  second  reason  is  I  have  never  found  them  in 
the  winter.  During  the  summer  Heliothis  moths  are  easily  driven 
up  in  the  day  time,  but  I  have  never  *' flushed"  one  on  a  warm 
sunny  day  in  the  winter,  though  I  have,  often  been  in  the  corn-fields 
at  such  times.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  late  hatch- 
ing of  moths,  that  sometimes  occurs  during  warm  days  in  Novem- 
ber, is  an  effort  towards  the  production  of  another  brood,  and  that 
the  moths  perish  later  in  the  season. 

THE  MOTH. 

The  moths  vary  in  color  and  depth  of  shading,  the  females  being 
darker  and  duller  colored.  The  lighter  males  are  light-gray,  tinged 
with  olive  green,  while  the  darker  females  are  almost  a  tawny  yel- 
lowish-gray. The  hind-wings  are  paler,  with  a  dark  outer  border 
containing  a  light  spot  in  the  center  varying  in  size.  The  fore- 
wings  are  marked  and  shaded  with  olive  and  rufous  with  a  blackish 
spot  near  the  center.  For  a  better  identification  I  append  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  description: 

Moth, — Expanse  of  wings  1.60  inches,  or  may  vary  from  from  1.S5 
to  1.75  inches.  The  males  are  generally  a  light-yellowish-gray  tinged 
with  olive  green,  in  some  specimens  the  usual  lines  and  marks 
showing  but  faintly.  The  transverse  anterior  and  transverse  pos- 
terior lines  and  the  median  shade,  a  slightly  darker  shade  of  olive. 
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with  a  few  black  scales  on  the  veins  in  the  course  of  the  transverse 
lines.  Orbicular  and  veniform  the  same,  the  outlines  faint,  but 
usually  a  little  black  in  both.  On  the  outer  margin  a  series  of 
black  intervenular  dots.  Fringes  yellow  at  base,  outside  of  this  a 
dark  line  bordered  each  side  with  sordid  white.  Hind-wings  paler 
than  the  fore-wings,  more  of  a  whitish  shade,  the  veins  a  little 
darker,  the  discal  cross-vein  scarcely  more  distinct  than  the  others, 
a  broad,  terminal,  blackish  border  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  pale 
space  in  the  center.  Fringes,  the  base  yellowish,  the  outer  part 
whitish.  The  thorax  is  concolorous  with  the  fore- wings,  the  abdomen 
with  the  pale  portion  of  the  hind- wings. 

In  the  females  the  usual  color  is  darker,  almost  a  tawny  yellow, 
with  slight  tinge  of  olive,  the  base  and  transverse  lines,  and  the 
orbicular  varying  from  a  pale  to  almost  a  dark-yellowish-brown,  the 
transverse  posterior  with  a  few  white  scales  on  the  veins  in  part  of 
its  course,  but  very  few  black  scales.  Subterminal  space  often  quite 
dusky.  Terminal  dots  and  fringes  as  in  the  males,  on  the  latter 
darker.  Hind-wings  marked  as  in  the  males,  but  the  dark  veins 
and  dark  outer  border  more  prominent.  The  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  under  side,  in  both  sexes,  is  a  prominent  dull-black 
veniform,  the  orbicular  varying  from  a  black  dot  to  the  size  of  the 
spot  above,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  subterminal  space. 
In  some  specimens  the  posterior  border  of  the  hind-wings  shows 
through. 

EEMEDIES. 

These  may  be  grouped  under  two  general  heads — natural  and 
artificial.    Under  the  first  of  these  may  be  mentioned  first. 


PABA.SITES. 

As  a  Corn-worm  I  do  not  know  of  any  insect  attacking  the  larvae 
of  HUiothiSf  and  we  might  expect  them  to  be  rare  from  its  habit  of 
feeding.  When  feedmg  in  exposed  places  we  might  look  for  it  to  be 
Subject  to  the  attacks  of  Tachina-nies  and  other  parasites.  This 
would  be  more  the  case  where  it  feeds  upon  cotton,  or  some  other 
plant  than  com.    Professor  Comstock  says: 

"Strange  to  say,  but  one  parasite  upon  Heliothis  has  been  found. 
This  was  bred  from  a  chrysalis  received  September  15,  1879,  and 
proved  to  be  Tachina  AUticey 

The  only  other  mention  I  find  of  any  insect  parasite  is  a  casual 
mention  in  Professor  Eiley's  fourth  Missouri  iteport,  that  he  had 
bred  Tachina  Anonyma  from  Heliothis  Armigera,  As  a  cotton  insect 
it  is  known  that  ants,  wasps,  asilus  flies,  and  a  number  of  other 
predaceous  insects  do  considerable  towards  lessening  the  number  of 
these  larvsB,  and  we  might  look  for  more  of  them  to  be  destroyed 
there  than  where  it  works  in  com,  for  they  are  more  exposed. 
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OLIMATIO  INFLUBNOIIS. 


From  lack  of  information  through  a  series  of  years,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  as  much  under  this  head  as  the  interest  of  the  subject 
cemands.  From  the  fact  that  so  few  will  persistently  apply  any 
remedies  that  look  towards  destruction  of  the  worms,  or  take  such 
measures  as  would  be  calculated  to  destroy  the  chrysalids,  it  becomes 
only  partial  protection  to  those  who  do  destroy  them.  This  is  not 
very  encouraging  to  those  who  try  to  protect  their  crops.  On  the 
other  hand,  remedies  recommended  are  sometimes  so  expensive 
that,  with  the  other  expenses,  there  is  but  little  margin  of  profit  on 
the  crop.  In  view  of  these  things,  the  question  that  is  pertment  is, 
do  these  insects  visit  given  localities  in  more  destructive  numbers 
during  certain  periods  of  years  than  at  other  times,  as  has  been 
proven  with  the  Chinch-bug?  In  the  absence  of  data  showing  how 
numerous  they  have  been  each  year,  as  a  com  insect,  for  instance, 
in  a  grain  locality,  we  can  only  answer  such  a  question  by  exam- 
ining some  of  the  conditions  governing  the  periodical  accumulations 
of  other  insects,  and  if  the  Heliothis  larvse  are  subject  to  the  same 
influences,  we  can  with  some  certainty  say  whether  they  may  be 
expected  in  destructive  numbers  any  given  year  or  not. 

In  his  lecture  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  December  16, 
188Q,  Professor  Thomas  demonstrated  that  the  **rainiFall  series  ap- 
pears to  be  divided  into  cycles  of  seven  years  each  ;**  as,  for  instance, 
if  one  take»  any  given  year,  as  1881,  and  counts  backward  by  sevens, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  rainfall  of  those  two  years  will 
bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  general  average  of  the  whole 
number  of  years  that  the  year  used  as  a  starting  point  does.  1881 
was  a  dry  season  through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  was  also  1874, 
1867,  1860,  etc.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  years  just  men- 
tioned were  years  in  which  Chinch-bugs  were  more  destructive  than 
during  any  intervening  years,  as  Professor  Thomas  shows  in  his 
lecture. 

These  dry  years  were  followed,  all  but  the  last,  which  has  not  yet 
expired,  by  seasons  of  more  abundant  rain,  reaching  its  maximum 
the  second  year  after  the  dry  season  or  year.  These  wet  seasons 
were  followed  by  years  of  diminishing  rainfall  till  the  other  extreme 
was  reached,  in  the  years  mentioned.  The  increase  of  rainfall  was 
destructive  to  the  bugs,  killing  the  old  and  preventing  the*  growth 
and  multiplication  of  the  young-  Their  habits  of  living  seemed  to 
require  such  conditions  for  their  gradual  increase  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  decreasing  rainfall  of  the  years  preceding  the  dry 
period. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  facts  found  by  Professor  Thomas  in  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinch-bug,  and  from  a  glance  at  th^  results,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  farmer  may  predict,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
the  amount  of  damage  he  may  expect  to  a  field  of  com  during  any 
year.  Can  he  do  the  same  of  the  Heliothis?  I  think  we  can,  in  a 
measure,  but  the  same  influences,  we  shall  find,  have  the  opposite 
effect  that  they  do  on  the  Chinch-bug. 

We  have  not  published  data  to  go  to  for  work  of  the  Heliothis  as 
a  Corn-worm,  as  we  have  of  the  Chinch-bug  or  some  other  insects. 
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In  certain  localities  some  of  the.  worms  are  expected  every  year. 
On  accomit  of  this  fact,  and  the  other  that  they  do  their  work  out 
of  sight  and  are  not  noticed  till  the  com  is  gathered,  mention  is 
seldom  made  in  reports  of  any  kind  whether  they  are  numerous  or 
not.  We  have,  however,  a  little  information  of  the  effects  of  certain 
climatic  influences  upon  them,  and  this,  with  other  data  at  hand, 
may  enable  us  to  draw  at  least  some  probable  conclusion.  Profes- 
sor Comstock,  on  the  influence  of  weather,  says: 

"It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  generally  settled  point  among  planters, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  that  the  Ball-worm  is  influenced  by  the. 
weather  in  a  similar  manner  to  Aletia;  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
flourish  best  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  dry  sunshiny  weather  doMeast 
damage.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  hardly  as  unanimous  as 
with  the  Cotton-worm,  but  it  is  suflBciently  so  to  enable  us  with 
justice  to  make  the  general  statement.** 

The  causes  to  which  these  results  are  by  him  attributed  are  prin- 
cipally two;  the  influence  a  moist  season  would  have  in  producing 
a  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  which  would  be  more  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  caterpmars  than  one  more  stunted  and  pinched  in  its 
growth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  dry  season;  and  the  work  of  ants.  He 
then  gives  the  results  of  some  observations  of  his  correspondents, 
in  wtuch  several  half-grown  larvse,  transferred  from  the  corn  to 
cotton,  were  in  each  instance  found  and  killed  by  ants,  and  concludes 
that  ants  are  more  abundant  during  dry  sunshmy  weather  than  in 
wet,  and  also  on  dry  ground  than  on  wet.  That  ants  destroy  a 
great  many  Heliothis  larv®  when  feeding  exposed,  as  upon  cotton, 
IS  undoubtedly  true,  but  when  the  same  worms  are  working  around 
an  ear  of  com  securely  hid  by  the  husks,  they  are  not  troubled  by 
ants ;  but  the  action  of  dry  weather  in  toughening  com  and  other 
plants  eaten  by  them,  must  have  its  effect  in  retarding  their  devel- 
opment. I  noticed  in  a  field  of  com  that  had  been  topped,  the 
topping  had  hastened  the  ripem'ng  of  the  ears,  and  also  hastened, 
apparently,  the  departure  of  the  worms  from  them.  There  had  been 
plenty  of  them  in  the  ears,  but  little  damage  was  done. 

Do  observations  sustain  these  theories?  As  regards  the  work  of 
the  insect  on  cotton,  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  what  has  been 
said.  With  us  the  present  season — 1881 — has  been  a  very  dry  one. 
During  the  fore  part  of  this  season  there  was  some  complaint  that 
early  sweet  com  was  considerably  eaten  by  Corn-worms  in  several 
parts  of  the  State,  but  I  could  not  learn  that  even  as  much  damage 
as  usual  was  done  to  the  field  com.  As  stated  in  another  place,  I 
examined  a  field  of  fine  com  in  Lawrence  county,  and  could  find 
scarcely  any  worms,  or  places  where  they  had  been.  Other  exami- 
nations and  inquiries  about  here  gave  the  same  results.  1874,  the 
dry  year  seven  years  ago,  in  which  Chinch-bugs  reigned  supreme  all 
over  the  State,  and  the  Locust  devastated  the  West,  there  were,  so 
far  as  my  observations  went,  not  worms  enough  to  be  noticed.  I 
would  not  make  this  as  a  general  statement,  for  I  have  no  facts 
upon  which  to  base  it  as  such,  but  such  as  apply  to  the  limited 
area  over  which  my  observation  extended. 

In  1874,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas'  tables,  the  average  rainfall 
was  88.75  inches ;  in  1875,  it  was  84.86  inches ;  in  1876,  45.66  inches, 
and  in  1877,  89.09  inches.    I  made  no  special  observations  in  1876, 
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the  year  of  the  greatest  rainfall,  but  did  in  1877,  and  found  them 
qui^e  abundant  in  naany  parts  of  the  State,  though  perhaps  not  so 
much  so  as  some  years.  In  those  fields  examined  by  myself,  there 
would  be  found  one  or  more  in  almost  every  ear,  while  one  field 
was  almost  destroyed  by  them. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  small  amount  of  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
a  theory,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  though  we  had  reason  to  say 
that  they  ftre  more  numerous  and  destructive  during  wet  seasons 
than  dry.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  we  can,  from  the  records  we 
have  of  the  past,  say  with  considerable  certainty  that  a  given  year 
will  be  wet  or  will  be  dry,  then  we  can  say  with  some  assurance 
that  if  wet  we  may  expect  in  that  wet  region  the  Heliothis  to  be 
abundant ;  but  if  dry  the  number  of  its  larvae  will  be  small  and  but 
httle  damage  done  by  it. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  given,  of  destruction  of  the 
worms  by  ants,  and  the  influence  of  a  dry  season  in  toughening 
and  stunting  the  growth  of  the  food-plant,  we  may,  I  think,  find 
another  cause  for  there  being  a  minimum  of  worms  during  a  dry. 
season  in  the  lack  of  the  ability  of  the  chrysalids  to  go  through 
their  transformations,  or  to  produce  perfect  moths.  A  certain 
amount  of  moisture  is  necessary  that  a  chrysalis  may  produce  a 
perfect  190th.  If  the  ground  and  air  be  too  dry,  the  chrysalis  will 
dry  up  and  die.  If  this  dones  not  take  placej  and  the  moth  emerge 
from  the  pupa  case,  the  wings  may  contain  too  little  moisture  to 
expand,  and  the  insect  dies  soon  after.  This,  of  course,  would 
operate  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  second  brood  of  worms  here 
and  I  think  has  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  during  the  present 
season. 

ABTIFICIAL  BEMEDIES. 

To  be  successful,  these  must  in  part  vary  according  to  the  kind 
of  crop  to  be  protected,  and  the  locality,  though  some  may  be  of 
general  application.    In  regard  to  com,  we  may  mention, 

EARLY  PLANTING. 

Professor  Eiley  expressed  the  opinion  in  his  third  Missouri  Ee- 
port,  that  com  that  was  planted  early,  as  well  as  that  planted  late, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  worms  than  that  which  would 
come  in  between.  The  earliest  com  would  be  attacked  by  the  first 
brood  of  worms,  while  the  late  would  be  ready  for  the  second. 
There  would  be  this  difference  in  many  seasons.  The  second  brood 
would  usually  be  far  more  numerous  than  the  first,  though  they 
might  not  be  in  a  dry  season.  In  my  report  on  Cora  Insects,  in 
the  Seventh  Illinois  Reporf,  I  give  the  following  result  of  my  ob- 
servations : 

'*Near  the  town  of  Carbondale  were  two  fields  of  com,  that  were 
separated  only  by  a  rail  fence,  the  one  planted  early,  the  other 
late.  I  passed  through  both  fields  September  24th  [1877],  and 
found  no  worms  in  the  early  piece  and  no  signs  of  their  work,  while 
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in  the  other  field  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  ears  were  wormy.  Ther^ 
might  have  been  a  few  ears  in  the  first  piece  that  had  had  worms, 
but  all  I  would  say  is  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  by 
examining  quite  a  number  of  ears  as  I  j)as8ed  through  the  field. 
Of  other  fields  examined  I  found  the  early  planted  but  little  mo- 
lested, while  that  which  was  late  planted  was  considerably  so." 


TOPPING    CORN. 

In  the  same  report  I  gave  the  result  of  some  observations  on  this 
point,  and  as  I  have  made  no  special  observations  since,  I  will 
quote  that  here: 

* 'During  the  latter  part  of  September  [1877]  I  had  a  chance  to 
examine  two  fields  of  corn  in  Union  county,  that  had  been  topped 
for  the  fodder.  The  work  had  been  done  about  ten  days  before.  I 
should  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ears  at  this  time  were  quite 
hard  and  husks  dry.  From  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
ears  I  found  only  two  worms,  and  they  were  in  ears  that  were  still 
green.  Nearly  one-half  the  ears  showed  the  work  of  the  worms  at 
the  ends,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent  than  usual.  My  conclusions 
were  that  topping  the  com  had  hastened  the  ripening,  thus  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  worm  to  eat  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
ears  now  stood  out  in  the  sun,  unshaded  by  the  stalks  and  leaves, 
the  extjra  heat  rendered  it  uncomfortable  for  the  worm  and  hastened 
his  departure.  There  was  but  little  injury  sustained  by  the  com  in 
this  case,  for  the  ends  of  the  ears  were  but  little  eaten  and  were 
dry.  When  we  remember  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  early 
part  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  the  silk  before  reaching  the  ears,  it 
IS  plain  that  hastening  the  ripening  of  the  com  must  considerably 
lessen  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them.'' 


TALL  VARIETIES  OP  CORN. 

I  had  for  some  time  noticed  that  com  on  which  the  ears  were 
high  on  the  stalks  was  comparatively  free  from  the  worms,  though 
other  com,  near  by,  was  badly  eaten;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
till  1878  that  the  height  of  the  ears  had'  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  year  I  had  growing  in  my  garden  some  low  sweet  com  and 
some  pop  com,  on  which  the  ears  were  from  five  to  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  sweet  corn  was  very  wormy,  while  there  were  no 
worms  in  the  other.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  owing  to  the 
difference  in  variety  of  com,  which  did  perhaps  make  some  differ- 
ence, but  I  found  upon  further  examination  in  other  fields  that 
similar  results  were  noticeable,  though  farmers  say  it  does  not 
always  hold  good.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  Is  that  natur- 
ally the  moths  fly  low,  and  are  more  liable  to  deposit  upon  low 
plants  than  upon  high  ones.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  driven 
up  during  the  day  time,  they  do  not  fly  to  a  height  of  more  than 
three  or  four  feet.  It  seems  to  me  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
this  in  raising  sweet  com  for  market  by  planting  the  field  in  some 
tall  variety,  but  interspersing  it  with  hills  of  some   low  variety,  to 
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act  as  a  protection,  to  the  mass  of  the  crop.  The  extra  price  for 
sweet  com  without  worms  it  would  seem  would  amply  pay  for  the 
extra  hills  and  time. 

FALL  PLOWING. 

The  extracts  from  m^  note  book  for  1877,  given  in  another  place, 
point  to  this  as  a  remedy.  As  intimated  there,  I  found  the  chry- 
salids  in  the  ground  about  com  hills  in  the  bottom  of  channels, 
from  neai:  the  surface  down  several  inches,  the  sides  of  the  holes 
smooth  and  perhaps  cemented  to  make  them  firm.  I  found  that 
when  sections  of  mese  chambers,  with  the  chrysalids  in  them,  but 
no  loose  dirt  around  them,  were  submitted  to  freezing,  no  injury 
was  done  to  the  pupae,  but  that  when  similar  chrysalids  were  mixed 
with  loose  dirt,  moistened  as  much  as  the  others  and  submitted  to 
the  same  temperature,  they  were  killed.  As  a  result  of  those  ex- 
periments my  conclusions  were,  that  so  long  as  they  were  in  the 
smooth  compartments  they  had  made  for  themselves,  free  from  any 
loose  dirt  that  would  become  wet  and  stick  to  them,  they  could  pass 
the  winter  in  safety,  even  though  they  might  be  frozen;  but  when 
the  dirt  was  packed  Iposely  round  them,  and  became  wet  and  stuck 
to  them,  freezing  killed  them.  Their  holes,  running  cell-like  as  they 
do  from  the  surface  down  into  the  ground  five  or  six  inches,  must 
be  broken  up  by  plowing.  When  once  broken  up,  with  the  loose 
dirt  surrounding  them,  tne  rains  and  freezing  weather  of  our  north- 
em  winters  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  chrysalids  that 
moisture  and  freezing  had  on  those  in  the  box  of  loose  dirt.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  less  effectual,  and  perhaps  do  no  good,  where 
the  land  does  not  freeze  deep  enough  to  reach  the  chrysalids. 


MITES. 

In  digging  for  chrysalids,  more  particularly  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  of  1877-78,  I  found  many  dead  ones  that  were  literally 
alive  with  these  little  creatures,  and  the  conditions  seemed  to  be 
these:  Where  the  earth  in  which  the  worm  had  burrowed  was 
rather  firm,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  chamber  were  smooth  and 
compact,  I  found  no  mites;  but  where  the  earth  was  not  so  firm, 
so  that  little  crevices  might  be  found  in  the  walls  through  which 
the  mites  could  enter,  then  they  had  done  so,  and  were  living  on 
the  contents  of  the  chamber.  This  item  would  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  parasites,  were  it  not  that  we  have  a  hint  here  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  If  well  cultivated  while  the 
com  is  growing,  as  well  as  made  mellow  before  planting,  the  loose 
soil  will  render  them  defenceless  against  these  little  foes,  besides 
giving  a  more  vigorous  growth  to  the  corn. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  remedies  Professor  Comstock 
recommended  for  this  insect  as  a  Boll- worm,  aside  from  those 
already  given. 
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TOPPING. 


For  reasons  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  he  shows  that  topping 
cotton,  as  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  eggs, 
does  not  produce  the  desired  result,  and  he  advises  against  it. 


POISONING. 

For  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  eggs  are  laid  upon  the 
leaves,  and  that  the  young  larvae  feed  upon  the  leaf  tissue  before 
going  to  the  bolls  or  flower  buds,  is  good  reason  why  a  poison,  well 
distnbuted-  over  the  plant,  would  destroy  large  numbers  of  the 
worms.  As  another  reason,  many  of  the  worms  when  traveling  from 
boll  to  boll  stop  to  feed  upon  the  leaves,  and  the?e  would  also  fall 
victims  to  the  poison.  The  proper  time  to  poison  cotton  •  for  the 
Boll-worm  is  about  a  week  after  full  grown  worms  are  found  in  the 
hardening  ears  of  com. 

4 

HAND-PICKING. 

Hand  picking  of  the  worms  from  the  cotton-plant  is  not  recom- 
mended, but  taking  the  worms  from  ears  of  com  and  destroying 
them  is  urged.  As  far  back  as  1855,  Col.  B.  B.  Sorsby,  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  found  that  when  this  was  done  his  cotton  did  not 
suffer  from  the  Boll-worm,  though  his  neighbors  had  plenty  of 
them.  Professor  Comstock  has  the  following  on  the  subject  from 
his  correspondent,  Mr.  Frelease: 

''Since  the  earliest  broods  of  larvse  are  to  be  found  on  the  maize 
or  Indian  com,  first  in  the  stalk,  later  in  the  ears,  and  since  the 
tendency  of  the  species  to  multiply  in  geometrical  progression,  makes 
it  desirable  to  destroy  the  early  broods,  if  possible,  I  would  sug- 
gest hand-pcking  of  these  earlier  broods  as  the  best  way  known  to 
me  of  dealing  with  the  pest.  As  was  stated,  when  speaking  of  the 
natural  history  of  Heliothis,  if  one  of  these  larvse  has  taken  up  its 
abode  in  a  stalk  of  com,  the  fact  can  be  detected  by  a  very  super- 
ficial examination,  owing  to  the  holes  formed  in  the  leaves.  Let, 
then,  each  plow  hand  be  instructed,  when  cultivating  the  com,  to 
stop  wherever  he  finds  such  a  stalk  and  catch  and  kill  the  worm, 
even  though  it  should  occasionally  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  plant 
in  doing  this,  for  the  hill  may  be  replanted,  and  the  larvae  thus 
killed  might,  if  suffered  to  live,  become   in  a   few  generations   the 

Earents  of  hundreds  of  Boll- worms.  Later,  after  the  *  com  is  laid 
y  and  has  begun  to  fruit,  boys  may  be  sent  through  the  fields  to 
kill  the  'Tassel- worms,'  the  presence  of  which  may  oe  detected  by 
the  excrement  at  the  end  of  the  ear,  or  by  the  silk  being  eaten 
away.  To  catch  these  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  open  the  husk 
for  a  short  distance  back  from  the  end  of  the  ear,  and  from  the 
ease  of  discovering  affected  ears,  the  expense  will  not  ,be  great.  It 
is  objected  to  this  that  ears  so  opened  are  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  to  the  attacks  of  birds.  Though  it  must  oe  admitted  that  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  point,  the  destruction  of  all  ears  so  interfered 
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with  does  not  follow,  and  the  great  lessening  of  the  next  crop  of 
Boll-worms  will,  I  am  certain,  more  than  pay  for  what  com  is  sac- 
rificed. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

As  Heliothis  has  so  many  food  plants  he  does  not  recommend 
this.  While  this  may  be  true  in  regard  to  cotton,  if  the  areas  that 
are  planted  to  com  one  year  were  to  be  sown  to  some  small  grain 
the  next,  the  result  would  be  beneficial  without  a  doubt.  It  might 
not  prove  a  perfect  protection,  but  I  am  confident  it  would  a  partial 
one  to  not  only  this  but  other  insects. 


DESTROYING   THE   MOTHS. 

Several  have  recommended  what  may  be  denominated  the  **sugar- 
ing"  process.  The  usual  method  is  to  take  ordinary  dinner  plates 
into  which  are  put  a  mixture  of  vinefear  and  molasses.  These  were 
set  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  a  suitable  board  on 
top  to  hold  the  plate.  These  raised  to  or  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  cotton,  and  distributed  over  the  field  would  attract  the  moths 
as  they  fly  over  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
and  in  their  greed  for  the  mixture  would  become  entangled  in  it, 
when  they  could  be  killed  in  the  morning,  if  not  already  drowned. 

As  these  ii(ioths  fly  to  a  light,  various  forms  of  lanterns  with  a 
space  below  containmg  a  liquid  to  drown  the  moths,  have  been  de- 
vised and  used  with  more  or  less  success.  These  devises  have  the 
advantage  that  they  kill  other  insects  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
the  moths  are  numerous  will  be  very  effective. 
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